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BY   THE  TRANSIATOR. 


TvB  following  work  Iub  eioited  much  Attention  in  Gennan;  uid  Bng- 
tud,  ttota  the  new  light  it  Ihrowi  dd  the  poUticsl  bJtUirj,  nftturcl  fe>- 
lar«i,  uid  Bacial  condition  ot  one  af  lb«  leiMt  toowD  and  most  intereBting 
couDlriea  of  Europe.  The  hittoricnl  portiiHi  of  it,  in  a  brief  and  ani- 
Mat«]  tuiratire,  deaeribeg  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ntmggles  for  ft'ee- 
doin  and  independence  on  record.  The  popular  patriotiiln  and  deration 
l«  Ubtrtj  dlepla^od,  during  the  war  with  Genoa,  and  the  siicceiaion  of 
baroio  leader*  anil  ■lalemiOD  to  which  It  gaie  birth,  from  SntDbuoolo  to 
8*»pt«ro  and  Paoli,  ma;  challenge  comparison  with  the  noblest  epochs 
«f  the  Spaitao  and  Athenian  republics.  Tbe  striking  simitilnda  of  tba 
ffcaractar  of  Napoleon  with  thai  of  other  martial  chiefs  of  Corsica,  and 
Ikt  iacradlcable  inflaence  which  the  national  trait*  eitraiaed  on  hi*  lltM 
Md  MUoa*.  M*  «lear];  iltastr*t«d  in  IboM  page*. 

Tk«  aeMMUt  of  the  actual  aocial  condition  of  Conie*  n*Mli  th*  oori- 
ow  bcl  of  the  existence  of  the  cuitomi  of  the  Homeric  and  pstriarohal 
•fta  ia  hill  itigonr,  in  the  midst  of  nodeni  civiliiatina,  nnaffeeted  bj  it* 
•iDviiuraliDg  aud  pmgrwaiT*  leodendc*. 

The  traDtlator  hopes  that  he  bas  not  impaired  the  merit  of  the  original 
Uat,  the  diffieolt;  of  reodaring  which  into  English,  from  its  peonliari; 
l«r*a  Btjia.  will  be  sppreoiated  b;  oter;  German  scholar. 

It  ta  bat  Jut  to  ths  aatbar  that  the  following  extract  fh>a  *  notie*  of 
lb*  oiiflnal,  in  the  WMtmlaater  Retiew  of  Jnljr  lagt,  should  accompany 


Mk  of  rare  cbata«t*r,  nnleis  «e  are  Terj  moch  mislaken,  come* 
•  witb  the  unpretending  liita  of  '  Corsica,'  bjr  Ferdinand  Ore- 
name  of  the  «ril«r  is  unknown  to  ua.  It  annnds  lika  aoma 
■•<■  Jt  gtirm  aasumed  for  the  occaaion:  but  whether  it  be  or  b*  not,  1* 
of  Ultte  oonaeiiaeBGe,  and  affects  not  the  least  th*  oompleilan  of  bl* 
(•niu*.  Th*  •nb«lano«  of  hie  two  tolamet  !*  a  aummar  tour  la  Ibe 
iala«4  of  Corriea,  and  orer  Ibis  comparatircljr  unbroken  (rooad  •■ 
•■la— t  of  Ut«r«r7  lal*nt  bu  been  eipamlnl  which  we  do  not  •xaggenW 
"  ig  M  of  lb*  terj  hIghMt  ortler.  We  are  not  (ItMi  t«  •>■&» 
(») 
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■itam  with  imkiiDWD  Button ;  the  fs]s«  metal  is  so  well  got  Dp  in  tlieM 
iloys,  that  nnleu  ire  hire  the  real  meta!  in  our  h&DiU,  we  *re  euitj 
deceived  ;  but  thia  book,  etay,  simple,  and  unassuming,  is  of  that  e&lnil7 
perfect  kiail  viiich  ciuriea  with  it  its  ovn  irresisttblo  witness  to  itself  in 
the  itiBenBible  cbum  with  which  we  read  it.  It  is  hard  to  saj  in  what 
capacity  the  wnler  is  most  eicelleot — as  a  historisD,  as  »  master  of  d»- 
BcripliTS  prose,  as  a  poet,  a  Bcholar,  or  a  man.  We  hare  sketches  of  the 
miuiy  illustrioas  men,  from  Seneca  lo  Napoleon,  whom  Corsica  has  either 
itself  produced,  or  whom  Tortone  has  conoected  with  the  island.  We 
have  pictures  of  the  past  and  present  Corsicsns,  in  their  wild,  bivxe, 
ssTage,  half  heroic  elrangeDess,  untamed  and  lawless,  jet  bearing  Tirtuea 
as  wild  flowers,  which  have  all  the  freshest  Oagrance  of  humanitj  abont 
Ihcm  ;  with  natures  sublimated  into  passion,  capable  alike  of  the  highest 
crimes  or  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  heroism.  IIluEtrative  stories,  beauti- 
fuU;  told,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  pnges,  with  delicately  drawn 
idjllic  descnptions  of  the  life  of  the  island,  which  remind  us  attematelj 
of  Werther  and  of  the  'Sketch  Book.'  Indeed  the  stylo  is  rerj  like  the 
early  stjle  of  Ooethe.  io  the  utter  absence  of  alTectBtion,  and  bright 
buoyancy  of  feeling  alternating  with  tenderness.  Here  is  a  book  which, 
if  any  one  can  be  found  to  translate  it,  without  allowing  the  bloom  to 
escape  in  the  process,  cannot  fail  to  be  as  popntar  among  English  read- 
ers as  the  best  writings  of  WasblngloD  Irring.  We  should  hare  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  justify  oar  panegyric  if  we  had  room  for  eitracti^ 
if  we  could  allow  space  for  a  single  complele  story,  or  for  any  tolerably 
long  specimen  :  we  could  End  criticisms  on  Roman  authors  which  would 
HliBfy  the  Latin  professor  of  the  London  ITnirersity;  descriptions  which 
would  please  Mr,  Ruslun;  stories  of  Paoli,  or  Xspoleoo,  or  Murat,  or 
Pouo  di  Borgo.  or  other  of  the  famous  children  of  the  Corsican  moun- 
tains, which  would  interest  every  body." 

■  E.  J.  M. 

B  PkHadtlpkia,  Ftb.  23,  1855. 


b  til*  lUBiiur  of  Imst  JMT,  I  made  m  joarDe7  to  the  ieknd  of  Conloa, 
<o  «hleh  1  wu  ittnuled  ni  macb  by  its  nneiplorod  lolituilpB,  and  tho 
gn&dmT  of  iti  BceD«i7.  u  bj  (he  origin&l  cbamcler  of  iu  people,  I 
b*J  Dot  prapotBd  to  mfwlf  lh«  exUDaiTC  toar  Khich  I  aubsequcntty 
mwU,  bat  like  lite  tnieller  in  the  fable,  I  wks  lured  oa  by  Borne  fuaci- 
Dfttiog  ip«Il,  froin  step  to  >t«p.  Into  It'  besuUful  tnonntiima  lud  Talleys. 
Tb«  fnit  of  my  tumatct't  Mui'leriogi  ia  the  lullowing  book,  trUich  I 
bnp*  wk;  be  kindly  rccciied. 

n*  Uilory  of  the  CoraeOkDi,  M  steinly  rugged  at  their  raountAini, 
Mul  u  woMdrotu  M  their  own  n&taru,  bu  to  entirely  exolusiio  charac- 
ter;  H  m±j  therefore  be  deicribed  m  «n  abridged  or  detailed  form,  and 
1b  cittiar  it  wiU  awaken  an  Interesl  like  that  of  a  man  of  extraordinary 
iiHahliatirin  Conic*  would  atiU  be  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  Iha 
wottd  Ibongh  it  had  not  produced  a  Napoleon,  for  ile  iniular  nnnola 
ahaBitJ  IB  ■uiki&g  illoilralioDe  of  human  excellence,  and  actiiine  of  the 
Mkiaat  tbIoot  and  Tirtue.  lis  hiatury  will  explain  much  that  Homt 
la  tn  the  character  of  Napoleon,  and  will  contribute  to  a  licller 
(  of  the  nature  of  that  great  man. 
I  BM  vadM  Many  obtigationi  to  kind  friende  in  Coraiea,  but  more  pai^ 
Ben*detto  Viale,  the  learned  L'oriican,  profetaor  of 
7  la  tk*  Rocnao  UniTenity  ;  lo  the  exiled  noreotino  geographer 
I  lo  Signor  Csmillo  Frieu,  the  keeper  of  the  arehitea  In 


CORSICA. 


BOOK    riBST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  earliest  accounta  of  Corsica  are  to  be  Tound  in  the  geo- 
gnptucal  and  historical  vritinga  of  tlie  Qreeka  and  RomnDa 
Tbey  do  Dot  positively  inforu  as  whether  the  Fhcenimna, 
Blnscans,  Spaniards,  or  Ligurians  wen  the  original  colonists 
of  th«  isl&nd.  All  these  old  races  had  risiled  Corsica,  before 
Urn  Carthaginians,  Phociau  Qrecks,  and  Romans  settled  in  it. 

Tho  position  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  in  tlio  great  western 
fttlf  of  the  Mediterranean,  made  them  a  rallying  point  for  all 
tlie  snrroanding  people  of  the  continent,  who  vero  engaged  in 
concDCTve,  or  in  colonization.  Gaul  lay  bat  one  days  sail  to  the 
north.  Spain  three  days  voyage  to  the  west ;  the  coast  of  Etrn- 
ria  wu  qnitfl  near  on  the  east,  and  Africa  on  the  sonth  coald 
In  reached  in  a  few  days.  The  people  on  the  continent,  thus 
aeetiDK  on  them  idonds,  interchanged  ideas  and  left  iinpres- 
doas  of  their  renidcnco.  The  variety  and  difference  of  national 
character! <!ticj.  as  well  as  of  people,  are  to  bo  traced  in  tli« 
■tnctures,  sculptures,  coins,  language,  and  customs,  which, 
like  strata,  gradoally  fixed  the  ethnogrnphical  Tirm  of  the 
ulaod,  and  mode  Sardinia,  in  particular,  one  of  the  nioa* 
rvBArkable  countries  of  Europe.     Both  islands  lay  upon  tha 
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bonDdary  line  which  separated  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  Spanish  and  Italian  difisions.  After  the  influences  of  the 
oriental  and  Greek  emigrations  were  politically  aa  well  as  phy- 
sically obUteratcd,  both  these  nations  exercised  a  controlling 
infiaence  over  the  islands.  In  Sardinia  the  Spanish  element 
predominated,  and  in  Corsica,  the  Italian.  This  is  clearly  to 
be  seen  at  the  present  day,  in  the  language.  In  later  times 
the  French  element  also  entered  into  Corsica,  bnt  this  was 
only  in  a  political  sense.  In  the  remotest  periods  the  Gallic- 
Celtic,  or  Lignrian  people,  had  crossed  over  to  the  island. 
The  Spanish  traits,  which  stmck  the  philosopher  Seneca  so 
forcibly  in  his  time,  have  disappeared,  and  are  now  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  grare  and  mclancho -choleric  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  original  name  of  the  island  was  Corsica,  and  the  sabee- 
qaent  designation,  Cymas.  The  former  was  deriTed  from 
Coraus,  a  son  of  Hercnles,  and  brother  of  Sardus,  who  intro- 
duced colonies  into  the  islands  named  after  them.  Some  sup- 
pose CorsQs  to  have  been  a  Trojan,  who  carried  off  Sica,  a 
niece  of  Dido,  and  that  the  name  of  Corsica  thus  arose.  This 
ia  the  story  of  John  dclla  Grossa,  the  most  ancient  Corsiean 
chronicler. 

The  Greeks  made  nse  of  the  name  Cymua.  Pausanias,  in 
his  Phocian  Geography,  says,  "  The  adjacent  island  to  Sardinia 
ia  called  Corsica  by  the  native  Libjaoa,  and  Cyrnns  by  the 
Greeks."  The  term  Libyans  was  nniversally  employed  for 
Phsuicians,  and  Pansanias  scarcely  thonght  of  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  They  were  emigrants  from  the  mainland,  as  in 
Sardinia.  In  the  same  book,  indeed,  he  says,  that  Libyans 
first  came  to  Sardinia,  where  they  already  found  inhabitants, 
and  that  they  were  followed  by  Greeks  and  Spaniards.  The 
word  Cymns  itself  is  derived  from  the  Phojaician  AVr  (promon- 
tory). These,  however,  are  all  mere  hypotheses  and'  ragne  con- 
jee tores. 

It  appears  from  the  sonrces  whence  Pansanios  derived  his 
information,  that  the  Pbccnicians  certainly  founded  colonies  on 
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boUi  ieUnda  at  a  Tery  remote  epoch,  and  that  the;  fouud  a 
popnlnlion,  which  vos  cither  Ligarian  or  EtmscsD-Pelasgic, 
Mid  that  Spaniards  also  came  over  at  a  later  period.  Seneca, 
who  lived  eight  years  in  exiie  in  Corsica,  in  one  of  his  conso- 
latory letters  to  his  mother,  Helcia,  in  the  eighth  chapter  writes 
M  ftfllowB :  "  This  island  has  also  freqneally  changed  its  ciilti- 
Taton.  Passing  over  the  deep  veiled  obscurity  ot  the  primitivo 
ages,  I  know  only  that  the  Greeks,  who  now  inhabit  Massilia 
(Maneilles),  after  leaving  Phocis,  first  established  themselves 
«o  this  island.  It  is  nncerlAin  whelber  they  were  driven  away 
by  the  unhealthy  climate,  tbc  spectacle  of  the  increasing  power 
of  Italy,  or  ibe  barbourluss  coast :  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
the  Mvageness  of  the  inhabitants,  we  may  infer  hoot  the  fact 
that  they  took  up  tlieir  residence  among  the  then  extremely 
tongb  and  barbnroua  people  of  Gaul.  Ligurians  afterwards 
Rpaired  to  the  island,  and  also  Spaniards,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  dinilarity  of  their  cnstoms,  for  the  same  bead  and  foot 
OoreringB  are  to  be  found  as  among  the  Cautabrians,  as  well  as 
I  words  ;  but  the  whole  language  has  lost  its  original 
chancier,  from  intercourse  with  Greeks  and  Lignriuns."  It  is 
to  b«  regretted  that  Seneca  did  not  deem  it  worth  the  trouble 
to  make  further  investigations  into  the  couditton  of  the  island. 
If  for  lum  the  primitive  history  of  the  Corsicans  ia  veiled  in 
darkaeu,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  for  us. 

Bet  Seneca  is  certainly  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Liguriana 
•ad  Spaniards  were  the  immediate  successors  of  ihc  Phocians. 
I  h*T«  nodonbt  that  their  Celtic  races  were  the  first  and  oldest 
lahabitanta  of  Corsica ;  even  the  physiognomy  of  the  present 
Coidcans  is  of  a  Coltic-Ligurian  type. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Tee  first  historically  recorded  event  tonching  Corsica,  is  the 
arrival  of  tlie  fugitive  Phocians,  bo  clearly  described  by  Hero- 
dotas.  It  is  known  tbat  tbese  Asia  Minor  Greeks  bad  resolved 
to  leave  their  native  conntry,  rather  than  snmbit  to  the  intolera- 
ble yoke  of  Cyrns,  and  that,  after  a  Eolemn  adjaratioc  to  the 
gods,  they  took  to  their  ships,  with  all  their  treasure.  They 
first  treated  with  the  Chiotes  for  the  cessioa  of  the  Oennsion 
Islands ;  after  the  rejection  of  this  offer  tbey  sailed  to  Corsica, 
not  bf  chance,  but  because  they  had  there  built  the  town  of 
Alalia,  twenty  years  before.  They  fonnd  their  own  colonists, 
and  remained  with  them  five  years,  building  temples,  as  Hero- 
dotus says  :  "  But,  because  of  their  robbery  and  plunder  of  the 
neighbouring  people,  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Carthaginians 
armed  a  fleet  of  sisty  sail.  The  Phocians,  on  their  side,  fitted 
oat  a  like  number  of  vessels,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  sea 
before  Sardinia,  to  meet  them.  Tliey  gained  the  victory,  but 
it  cost  them  dear ;  for  they  lost  forty  vessels,  and  the  remainder 
were  rendered  unfit  for  service,  from  their  shattered  beaks.  After 
their  retnm  to  Alalia,  they  left  the  island,  with  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  property,  and  sailed  to  Rheginm."  It  is  known 
that  they  subaeqnently  built  Massilia,  the  present  Marseilles. 

Alalia,  the  Aleria  of  to-day,  was  unqacstionably  a  Greek 
colony,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
That  they  must  have  sent  colonies  lo  Corsica  before  the  Pho- 
cians, may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  this  commercial 
and  enterprising  nation.  For  the  powerful  Populonia,  lying 
nearly  opposite  to  Corsica,  had  some  time  before  made  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  after 
having  acquired  Elba.  Diodoms,  in  his  fifth  book,  says, 
"  Tlie  two  chief  cities  of  Corsica  are  Calaria  and  Niccea.  Cala- 
(12) 
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ris  (eorrnpU!d  for  Alalia  or  Aleria)  was  founded  by  the  Pho- 
ciaDS-  After  having  dwelt  in  tbo  island  for  sonio  time,  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  latter  built  Nicten, 
irben  they  had  become  masters  of  the  sea."  Nictea  is  probably 
Mariaoa,  sitontPd  on  the  same  coast  plain.  We  may  suppose 
that  this  colony  ranked  next  to  Nicsea,  and  that  in  cousequenca 
of  the  jealousy  and  fear  esciled  among  the  Tyrrhenians  by  the 
tmigration  of  the  Pbocian  community,  a  confiict  arose  between 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  latter.  It  is  not  certain  tliat  the  Csr- 
lliaginians  had  possessions  in  Corsica;  but  they  had  colonies, 
at  the  same  period,  in  the  neighbouring  Sardinia.  Pausanius 
tnfonns  as  that  they  subdaed  the  Libyans  and  Spaniards  iu 
this  island,  and  bailt  two  cities,  Curalis  (Cagliari)  and  Sulchos 
(Palmft  di  Solo).  The  threatenod  danger  from  the  Greeks 
indaeed  them  to  make  common  canse  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who  bad  also  settled  in  Sardinia,  ngaitist  the  Phocian  invaders. 
The  aacient  historians  likewise  make  mealion  of  an  emigration 
of  Corsicans  to  Sardinia,  where  they  are  said  to  have  planted 
Urelrs  cities. 

For  a  long  lime  after,  we  hear  nothing  farther  of  the  affair.-i 

ItaT  Conica  from  which  the  Etruscans  continued  to  osporl  honey, 

^  tUip  tjuber  and  slaves.     Their  gradually  declining  power 

elded  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  appear  to  have  obtained  full 

taion  of  both  islands,  that  is  to  say,  of  iheir  harbonra  and 

Eonunercial  cities,  for  the  people  of  the  interior  were  yet  nn- 

nbdued.     In  the  Panic  wars,  the  grasping  ambition  of  Rome 

dis{H)SBeBsed  the  Carthaginians  of  both  islands.     Corsica  is  not 

particnlarly  mentioned,  either  in  the  Ponic  treaty  of  the  Romans 

in  (he  time  of  Tarquinini?,  or  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  first 

Panic  war.     Sardinia  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans.     The 

ncinlty  of  Corsica  mast  also  have  attracted  them  to  the  con- 

qnest  of  that  island.     Central  points  in  the  soa  that  washed  the 

shores  of  Spain,  Oaul,  luly  and  Africa,  they  presented  excellent 

notions  for  the  fleets  that  the  Ronsans  sent  out  for  the  conquest 

of  the  coBsta  of  those  coantries. 

Il  is  related  tlint  in  260,  a.   c,  the  consul   Lucius  Cor- 


L. 
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Delias  Scipio  sailed  over  to  Corsica,  and  destroyed  tlie  city  of 
Alcria,  while  at  the  same  time,  lie  conquered  tbe  Coreicans  and 
SturdiniaDS,  and  Hanno,  the  CartlingiDian.  The  mutilated 
epitaph  of  Scipio  contains  these  words;  Hec  Cepit  Cohsica 
ALERiAQtrE  TRBE.  Bat  the  subjection  of  the  wild  Corsicans 
was  no  easy  task.  They  made  as  obstinate  and  heroic  a  re- 
sistance as  the  Samuites.  The  Romans  were  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  the  Corsicans  frequently  rebelled,  if. 
Claudius  led  an  army  against  the  Corsicans  in  240.  Vanquished, 
and  in  a  desperate  condition,  he  offered  them  a  favoarable  treaty, 
which  they  accepted ;  the  Senate,  however,  did  not  confirm  it. 
That  body  ordered  the  consul  C.  Liciuins  Varus  to  severely 
chastise  the  Corsicans,  but  it  delivered  Claudius  to  tliem,  to  do 
with  him  as  they  pleased.  This  was  a  politic  proceeding  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Romans,  which  they  several  times  resorted  to,  when 
they  had  religious  scruples  against  the  violation  of  an  oath. 
The  Corsicans  acted  as  the  Samnites  and  Spaniards,  in  a  similar 
case.  They  refused  to  receive  the  innocent  g:eneral,  and  they 
sent  him  back,  unharmed.  He  was  strangled  at  Rome  and 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Though  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Corsicans  were  con- 
tinually in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  at  that  period  displayed 
the  same  patriotic  spirit,  and  love  of  liberty,  which  has  since 
drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  their  sequestered  home  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  They  rose  in  arms  with  the  Sardinians  ; 
but  after  the  subjection  of  the  latter,  they  also  suffered  a  bloody 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Myrthe.  They  nevertheless  maintained 
a  firm  stand  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  it  seems  that  they 
compelled  the  Roman  general  to  an  advantageous  peace. 

They  were  again  in  insurrection  in  181,  B.C.  Marcus  Pin  arius, 
Praetor  of  Sardinia,  immediately  sailed  over  to  Corsica,  with  an 
army,  and  slew  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  islanders  in  a 
sangoinory  battle,  of  which  mention  is  mode  by  Livy.  The 
people  laid  down  their  arms,  gave  hostages,  and  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wax.  Seven  years  later  llierc 
was  another  rising  aud  another  bloody  contest.   Seven  thousand 
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kod  taken 


increased  to  two  hundred  tlion- 
Eiibsequentlj',  this  g^allant  people 
igain  toofc  np  anus,  and  obliged  the  Rotnans  to  Ecnd  a  consular 
armj  ogaiost  Ihem.  Javenlius  Tbalea,  and  Scipio  Ifosica  aHet 
him,  eompletelf  subdacd  the  island. 
I  The  R^jinans  bad  tlios  to  wage  a  war  of  more  than  a  bandrcd 
\  jfsn  Bgsinst  these  brave  iElaiiders,  berore  thej  coald  rednce 
thetn  to  eubmlBsion.  They  governed-  Corsica,  ia  common  with 
Sardinia,  by  a  pnetor,  wbo  resided  in  Cagliari,  and  sent  a 
lieutenant  or  legale  to  CorsictL  Bnt  it  was  only  in  the  first 
civil  war  tliut  the  Ramans  seriously  thonght  of  colonizing  it. 
Tbe  celcbralcd  Marius  founded  the  colony  of  Mariana  u]>on  the 
beaaUfil  plain  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Sylla,  at  a  later  period 
baHt  Aleria  on  the  some  plain,  restoring  the  former  Alalia  of 
tlw  Pbodona.  Corsica  now  began  to  be  Romanized,  the  Celtic- 
Spanuh  language  lo  change,  and  Ruiaau  customs  to  prevail. 
We  hear  of  no  more  insurrecliona  by  the  CurKicana  against  their 
ralen,  uid  the  island  is  only  once  ngnin  historically  mentioned, 
when  Scitus  Pompeius,  in  dcfiani-c  of  the  Trinmvirs,  eetnbli^hetl 
hit  sapmnocy  over  the  Modilormncan,  seized  Corsica,  Sardinia, 

IHtd  Siciljr.  Ilia  kingdom  was  nut  of  long  duration. 
I  That  the  Inland,  nnder  the  long  domination  of  tbe  Romans 
Wh  bjr  no  means  so  finarinhing  ns  we  might  expert,  may  bo 
lifwiwi  flrom  the  condition  of  the  intcri'T,  which  the  Itomanv 
tadt  probably,  nerer  inbdueal.  They  sntislicd  tlicmiclteii  with 
llw  two  colonien.  and  some  harbour  HettlementK.  The  bcantifiil 
eout  froRtlnj;  the  opposite  shores  of  Italy  was  preferred  for 
habitation.     According  to  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  a  Roman 
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roftd  ran  fVotn  Mariana  along  tbe  coast,  sonthiranlly,  to  Aleris, 
Pnesidinm,  Portts  FuToniaa  Fall^.  to  the  prpsent  Bonifacio 
on  the  Btrails.  This  wns  the  crossing  point  to  Portus  Tibnla, 
(cartio  Aragonese,)  a  considerable  place,  whence  a  road  led  to 
Oaralis,  the  Cagliari  of  to-day. 

Pliny  spealfs  of  tliirty-three  cities  in  Corsica,  bnt  gives  the 
names  of  only  the  tiro  Roman  colonics.  Strabo,  honerer,  vho 
wrote  not  long  before  him,  Bays,  on  the  contrary,  of  Corsica: 
"  There  are  some  small  towns,  sneh  as  Elessina,  Charnx 
Eniconiie,  and  Vopenes."  These  names  no  longer  exist.  Pliny 
may  have  considered  every  castle  as  a  town.  Plolemy,  on  tlie 
contrary,  particnlarly  mentions  byname  the  rarioua  divisions  of 
Corsica,  and  the  tribes  which  inhabited  them.  Hany  of  tbe  terms 
he  makes  nse  of,  are  more  or  less  distinctly  preserved  to  this 
day  in  Corsica. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  ancient  historians  also,  for  some 
notices  of  the  customs  and  character  of  the  Corsicana  of  that 
period.  I  cit«  them  here,  for  it  is  cnrioas  to  compare  their 
descriptions  with  those  made  of  them  in  the  middle  ages  and  by 
recent  write ra. 

Strabo  says  of  Corsica :  "  It  is  poorly  inhabited,  as  it  is  very 
nigged,  and,  in  many  parts,  entirely  impenetrable.  Hence  it 
is,  that  those  who  live  in  the  monntains  sustain  themselves  by 
plunder,  and  are  wilder  than  the  very  beasts.  "When  tbe 
Roman  generals  made  an  expedition  against  the  island,  and 
assailed  the  fastnesses,  they  carried  off  a  great  number  as  slaves, 
whose  barbarous  habits  and  appearance  astonished  the  people 
of  Rome.  For  they  either  took  their  own  lives,  or  tired  out 
the  patience  of  their  musters  by  their  pride  and  obstinacy,  so 
that  the  purchasers  foand  them  a  dear  bargain,  cheaply  as  tfaoy 
may  have  bought  them." 

Diodorns  says  ;  "After  the  Tyrrhenians  had  possessed  the 
Corsican  cities  for  some  time,  they  exacted  from  them,  as  tribute, 
roBiD,  wax,  aud  honey,  which  were  profluoed  in  great  qnantitiea. 
The  Corsican  slaves  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  appear 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others  for  domestic  jmrpoaes.    Almost 
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tile  entire  island  is  mountainous,  aboundiug  ia  dense  forests, 
and  n'at«red  b;  sinall  streams.  The  iiibabitunts  liTo  on  milk, 
tiooe;  and  meat,  of  which  tLey  have  a  bountiful  GUpply,  The 
Corsicans  are  just  among  each  other,  and  mucli  more. civilized 
in  their  manners  than  other  barbarian  people.  The  boney 
combs  in  the  trees  on  the  mounluitis  belong  to  the  first  finder. 
The  febecp  are  known  by  certain  marks,  and  though  they  rnn  at 
large,  are  recognized  os  the  property  of  their  owners.  In  every 
department  of  life,  the  same  rules  of  justice  prevail,  and  are 
enforced.  Their  customs  touching  the  birth  of  children  are 
very  strange  ;  no  care  is  taken  of  the  mother,  but  the  husband 
lies  in  bed,  in  place  of  the  bearing  wife,  for  several  days,  as  if 
sick  ftnd  in  bodily  pain.  The  great  quantity  of  boxwood  that 
grows  on  tlie  island,  of  an  uncommon  kind,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  honey.  The  island 
is  inhabited  by  barbarians,  whose  speech  is  very  confused,  and 
difficult  of  understanding.  Their  number  amounts  to  more 
than  llurty  thousand." 

8encca  says  :  "  Where  can  one  find  such  a  naked  and  rugged 
region,  as  this  rocky  island  ?  Where  ia  there  one  bo  scarce  of 
pmdnctioQs,  with  such  a  nide  population,  inhospitable  climate, 
and  more  horrible  situatiou  t  And  yet  it  contains  more 
Etrangers  than  natives." 

From  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  we  may  infer  tiiat 
Coraica  was  but  inconsiderably  inhabited,  and  poor  in  product.-', 
beyond  those  yielded  by  its  primitive  forests.  Seneca's  ex- 
aggerations ma;  be  ascribed  to  his  position  as  an  exile.  Straba 
and  Oiodorus  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Corsican  slaves.  History  and  tLe  unchanged  character  of  the 
Corsicans,  who  could  never  be  rendered  capable  of  slavery,  are 
in  favonr  of  the  former.  The  experience  of  all  ages  coniinns 
tiw  truth  of  Diodorus's  remarks,  concerning  their  sense  of  justice. 

Among  the  epigrams  on  the  Corsicans  which  are  ascribed  to 
Seneca,  are  the  following;  their  fimt  law  is  vengeance;  the 
MCODii,  to  life  by  robbery;  the  Ihiril,  to  lie;  the  fourlh,  to 
deoj  the  gods. 
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These   arc  the   most  important  occoauts    of  Corsic 
Greeks  aod  Koinnns. 


CU  AFTER   IV. 


Corsica  retuaiocil  in  the  possession  or  the  Romans,  ftrom 
whom,  at  o  later  period,  it  received  Christianity.  Down  lo  the 
fall  of  Rome,  the  Uland  a^aia  became  the  prey  of  roving 
odventarers  by  land  and  sea.  It  was  overrun  by  various  peo- 
ple, and  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  nations,  tongues,  and 
customs  arose,  as  in  the  more  ancient  times. 

Germans,  Byzantine  Greeks,  Moors,  and  RomaDS,  invaded 
the  ishtod.  Bat  the  Roman  inSuence,  established  bv  the  long 
sway  of  the  Romans  in  the  island,  and  confirmed  by  multitudes 
of  fugitive  Italians,  constituted  the  unshaken  basis  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Vandals,  under  Genseric.  landed  in  Corsica,  and 
kept  the  island  a  long  time,  until  they  were  finally  driven  out 
by  Belisariiis.  After  the  Goths  and  Longobards  had  become 
masters  of  Corsica,  it  was  taken  bv  the  Ityxaniines,  and 
remained  in  their  power  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Many 
Greek  names  and  roots  of  the  present  day  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  period. 

The  rule  of  the  Greeks  was  after  the  manuer  of  the  Turks. 
They  appear  lo  have  looked  upon  the  Corsicaus  &a  a  mass  of 
wild  beasts :  they  oppressed  them  with  insupportable  tases, 
and  compelled  them  to  sell  their  children  to  meet  these  burdens, 
From  this  epoch  begins  a  series  of  incessant  combats,  and  the 
history  of  the  island  for  centuries  was  little  else  than  a  con- 
tinual straggle  in  defence  of  life,  and  the  freedom  of  their 
native  country. 

In  713,  the  first  swarms  of  Saracens  made  their  appearance 
in  Corsica.     After  Spain  had  submitted  to  the  Moors,  all  the 
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Islanda  of  the  MediterraaeaD  were  ravaged  by  the  Mohammed- 
aog,  and  many  durable  governmenta  were  foouded  by  them. 
The  Greek  emperors,  employed  in  the  East,  abandoDed  tho 
West,  which  foand  new  protectors  iit  the  Franks.  The  rela- 
tionB  of  Charles  the  Great  with  Corsica  are  derived  from  tlie 
bistoritn  Egiohard,  who  states  that  tho  emperor  despatched 
Connt  Barkhard  with  a  fleet  to  defend  the  island  against  tho 
Saracens.  His  son  Charles  also  totally  defeated  them  at  Mari- 
ana. These  combats  with  the  Moors  have  been  faithfully  pre- 
serred  in  the  traditions  of  the  Coraican  people.  The  rebel 
Roman  oohleman,  Hugo  Colonna,  whom  the  pope,  Stephen 
IT.,  sent  to  Corsica,  to  get  rid  of,  with  his  eoropaniona,  Guido 
Savelli  and  Amondo  Nasica,  was  particularly  distinguifihed  in 
this  war.  Colonna  first  took  Aleria  from  the  Moors,  after  a 
duvalrons  combat  between  three  Paladins  and  three  Moors ; 
be  next  defeated  tho  Moorish  king  Nugalon  at  Mariana,  and 
obliged  all  the  infidels  to  be  baptized.  The  Corsican  chronicle 
mentions  Ganclon  as  companion  to  Hugo,  a  nephew  of  Ganelon 
of  Mayence,  and  says  that  he  went  to  Cormca  to  wash  ont  the 
Bhame  of  bis  bouse  in  Moorish  blood. 

In  833,  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Bonifacius,  after  having  tolally 
loat«d  the  Saracens  in  a  great  naval  battle  on  tho  Afri- 
eaa  coast,  near  Utica,  on  his  voyage  homo,  landed  on  the 
Boatl)  cape  of  Corsica,  and  built  upon  its  chalk  clifTa  the  fortress, 
wliich  received  from  liim  the  ntimo  of  Bonifacio.  St.  Louis 
gave  him  Corsica  as  a  fend.  The  Etrurian  coast  thus,  a  second 
time,  asserted  its  supremacy  over  the  island,  and  gorerned  it 
down  to  Lambert,  the  last  of  the  Tuscan  margraves,  who  died 
in  951. 

After  the  domination  of  Bereogar  and  Adalbert  of  Friov 
the  emperor,  Otto  the  Second,  gave  Corsica  to  his  adherent, 
tlte  Hargrave  Hugo  of  Tuscany.     Its  sabsequont  history  ia 
enveloped  In  obscurity,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pisans. 

From  abont  this  period,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
el«T«nth  centary,  an  arrogant  and  savage  nobility  gruw  np, 
which  f»nn<led  many  families  and  baronies  thronghoiit  the  island. 
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Only  a  very  small  part  of  them  were  of  Coraican  origin.  The 
Italian  nobles  and  the  Longobard,  Gothic,  or  Frank  Tasanls  who 
fled  before  the  barbarians,  received  land  and  feudal  titles  in 
return  for  military  Eerviec  against  the  Moors,  and  gradaall; 
created  hereditary  dynasties.  The  Corsican  chronicler  traces 
the  descent  of  all  the  noble  families  from  the  Roman  Uugo 
Colonna  and  his  foUowet^.  He  calls  him  Connt  of  Corsica, 
and  dedoces  the  most  distinguished  Corsican  family,  the  Cinor- 
chesi,  from  his  son  Cinarco  ;  the  Biancolacci,  from  Bianco, 
another  son ;  and  the  Pinaschi,  from  a  sod  of  Savclli ;  and  so 
on  with  the  Amondasci,  the  Holland ini,  who  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Ganelon  aud  others.  From  this  maltitnde  of 
petty  tyrants  some  families  afterwards  rose  to  great  power,  snch 
as  the  Gcntili  of  Cape  Corro,  and  the  Da  Mare :  beyond  the 
moimtaiDS  were  the  lords  of  Leca,  Istrca,  Itocca,  Oniano,  and 
Bozio. 
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For  a  long  coarse  of  time,  Corsican  history  is  nothing  bat 
the  bloody  picture  of  the  tyranny  of  the  barons  and  of  their 
wars  with  each  other.  T!ie  coasts  were  deserted,  and  the 
ancient  cities  of  Aleria  and  Mariana  were  gradually  abandoned ; 
the  people  of  the  seashore,  ont  of  fear  of  the  Saracens,  Bed 
up  into  the  mountains,  where  they  built  strongly  fortified  towns 
among  the  natural  fastnesses,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
corsairs  and  the  barons.  Few  countries  have  produced  such  a 
bratal  and  cmel  nobility  as  Corsica.  Surrounded  by  a  half  savage 
and  miserably  poor  population,  in  n  mde  wilderness  of  rock  and 
forest,  unchecked  by  the  coonterncting  influences  of  civilized 
ind  industry ;  free  from  the  restraiuts  of  the  church, 
and  cut  off  from  the  world  and  its  amcliuraliiig  interconrse, 
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lid  feudal  lonls  gare  fjll  vent  to  their  Inst  of  power  ani 
In  otlier  countries  the  vorions  classes  united  id  frater- 
d  commutiities  against  the  noljility  ;  but  it  was  moch 
nore  difficult  in  Corsica,  where  neither  commerec,  Indnstry, 
nor  lowna  had  formed  a  citizen  class.  Tt  is  the  more  rcmarba- 
ble,  onder  tbcw  circumstances,  that  a  nation  of  mde  peasants 
•liottld  1ia(o  provided*  tbemselTes  with  a  purely  democratic  or 
pMriarchal  system  of  t;OTcrnmeDt. 

In  eootjoDal  war  with  the  oppressed  inbabitaots  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  with  each  otlier,  for  tlie  supremacy,  the  barons  at  last 
■rimuttod  to  the  lord  of  Ctoarca,  who  set  himself  np  us  the 
detpot  of  the  island.  Scanty  as  oar  sources  of  information  are, 
m  ma  gather  from  thom,  that  the  people  of  the  interior  had, 
UthtTto,  opposed  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  barons. 
Throogli  fear  of  fallini?  under  the  yoke  of  Cinarca,  the  people 
HHmbled  In  a  diet,  at  Morosaglia,  which  is  the  first  popular 
parilMocot  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  Corsican  history. 
SuDlntccio  of  Alando,  a  gnllant  man,  was  there  chosen  as  the 
popakr  leader;  with  him  lie^ns  the  long  series  of  Corsican 
hcrota,  who  have  been  diiitingnishcd  for  love  of  eonntrjr,  and 
the  epiendid  courage  of  tlicir  actions. 

Swnbucdo  defeated  the  lord  of  Cinarca,  and  drove  htm  back 
on  his  feudal  estates,  Tn  secure  suecciis,  ho  formed  a  confede- 
ney.  Hke  tliat  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  nndcr  similar  circum- 
riaans,  at  a  lat«r  period.  All  the  eonntry  from  Aleria  to 
Oalri  and  Brando  was  united  into  a  free  community,  under  the 
MUDS  of  Tnra  dtl  Chmmuut,  which  has  been  preserved  to  the 
■ost  recent  times.  This  community,  formed  according  to  the 
aattiral  divisiona  of  the  country,  was  very  simple  in  its  cliaroe- 
Ur,  and  parely  democratic',  for  the  Island,  by  its  mountain- 
■T«tara,  is  broken  into  ralleys  or  sections,  like  a  honeycomb. 
AD  the  population  in  a  valley  generally  form  one  vimrch 
fiarisb,  which  Is  still  designated,  as  in  ancient  times,  by  tho 
IlaliaA  name  pien  {pltbi).  Every  pi*v9  also  embraces  a  cer- 
tain  Bumber  of  communes  or  diatricta  {prutt).  Kach  eommuna 
b  their  pnpukr  |^lUerin)t  before  the  ehnrch,  elected  a  podtita. 
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or  cbief,  and  two  or  more  padri  del  commune,  fathers  of  tLe 
toramane,  probably  for  tbc  term  of  a  year,  as  was  afterwards 
the  cuatom.  It  was  their  daty,  in  a  paternal  spirit,  to  look 
after  the  interesU  of  the  eommanc,  to  settle  disputes,  and  pro- 
tect the  weak.  Id  joint  meeting  they  selected  one  of  their 
nomber  as  eaporalf,  who  seems  to  have  esercised  the  authority 
of  a  popular  tribune,  and  was  expressly  appointed  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  every  manner.  The  podetta  ag^a 
met,  and  chose  the  dodici,  the  twelve  men,  the  highest  legis- 
lative council  of  the  confederoej. 

Tiuperfect  and  obscure  as  are  the  contemporary  acconnts 
touching  Sambuccio  and  his  regnlations,  we  know  enough  to 
be  assured  that  the  Corsicans  were  able,  thus  early,  of  them- 
selves to  establish  a  democratic  form  of  govcrnmeut.  These 
seeds,  once  planted,  were  never  stided,  but  they  flourished 
amid  all  storms,  ennobled  the  rude  power  of  a  jealously  dis- 
posed people,  nourished  a  matchless  love  of  country,  and  s 
heroic  devotion  to  liberty,  and  enabled  Corsica  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  democratic  government  of  FaE([Uale  I'aoli,  when 
the  great  nations  of  the  European  continent  lay  ia  the  bonds 
of  despotism,  and  before  North  America  had  won  its  indepen- 
dence, or  France  had  begnn  her  rcvolntion.  Corsica  had  no 
Blares  or  serfs  ;  every  Corsican  was  a  freeman,  participating  in 
the  self-government  of  his  commmie  and  the  popular  assembly 
—next  to  a  love  of  justice  and  country,  this  is  es])eciirily  the 
basis  of  civil  liberty.  As  Biodoms  has  boasted,  the  Corsicans 
possessed  a  great  regard  for  justice,  bnt  the  distracted  state  of 
their  island,  and  the  foreign  domination,  from  which  they  conld 
not  extricate  themselves,  was  a  great  bar  lo  their  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  YI. 


It  happened  to  Uie  legislator  Ssmbaccio  as  to  many  others : 
U<  wiie  cnoctmcDls,  at  bis  death,  auflcred  a  sudden  orcrthron'. 
Tb*  barons  immediately  iasoed  from  their  strongholds,  and 
IpRad  war  and  coorusion  throngbout  the  land.  The  people, 
ia  despair,  turned  to  the  Tuscan  Margrave  Malaspina,  and 
phcid  tberoselTes  under  his  protection.  He  lauded  on  tbo 
fllaad  wiUi  a  great  arm;,  OTcreame  the  barons,  and  restored 
tnnqaillity.  This  occurred  about  the  year  1020.  and  the  Mala- 
■pui  appear  to  Iiavo  remained  rectors  of  tho  Terra  del  Cora- 
raaae  dotni  to  lOTO,  wbile  the  nobles  prevailed  in  the  rest  of 
Uw  Ulacil.  The  pope  also,  »ho  deduced  his  right  to  Corsica 
trom  lb«  Frank  lungs,  at  this  time  mingled  in  tin  affairs  of 
Um  ifland.  It  appears  that  bo  disposed  of  it  aa  a  fief,  aud 
UmU  Ualacpina,  with  his  consent,  was  named  Connt  of  Corsica. 
In  ofdcr  further  to  Kcare  Ha  fealty,  he  divided  the  Island  into 
rix  bUwprica,  Alcria,  Ajaceio,  Accia,  Mariana,  Nebbio,  and 
Sai^a. 

Onqiorj  tho  Sevcoth  availed  himself  of  Landulph,  bishop  of 
Pua.  iriMM  ho  sent  to  Corclra,  to  procure  the  submission  of 
tha  prupU)  to  the  cboreb.  ^VIlou  this  was  effected,  Gregory,  and 
after  bin  Urban  the  Second,  in  I  UM,  placed  the  island  of  Cor- 
alca  forever  nnder  the  liishoi>ric  of  Pixa,  which  was  raised  to  an 
aichbUiopric.  Tbo  Pisans  thuH  obtained  the  mastery  of  the 
iilaiMl,  and  maintained  it,  amid  continual  cgntcsts  and  an  insu- 
om  poneulon,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

Tlwlr  mle  waa  wise,  jost,  and  beneficent,  and  is  highly  pmiscd 
by  all  the  hiiitorians  of  Corsica.  They  promoted  the  cultivation 
et  the  eoQiitry,  rebuilt  the  towns,  constructed  bridges,  roads, 
awl  watch  towen  ou  the  coasts,  and  even  trannplnnted  their 
taaUfor  art,  at  l«asl  lu  church  architecture.  The  finest  old 
I  of  the  tdlaud  are  of  t'isau  origin,  as  ia  evident  flroin 
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their  chaste  and  pleasing  style.  The  republic  of  Pisa,  crery 
two  ycarg,  sent  an  officer  to  the  island,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  under  the  title  of  yii'di'ce,  judge,  administered  law  and 
justice.  The  commnnes,  aa  established  by  Saiubaccio,  yet 
remained  in  existence. 

In  the  mean  time  Ocaoa,  jealons  of  the  PiiiaD  supremacy 
on  the  neighbonring  island  of  Corsica,  was  nnwilliog  to  leave 
ner  rival  in  possession  of  so  advantageons  a  station  ia  the 
Mediterranean,  and  at  her  very  gates.  Before  Urban  the 
Second  had  placed  the  bishopric  of  Corsica  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Pisa,  the  Genoese  protested,  and  several  times 
obliged  the  popes  to  take  back  again  the  Pisan  investi- 
ture. Innocent  the  Second,  in  1133,  yielded  lo  the  urgency 
of  the  strife,  and  while  be  placed  the  Corsican  bishoprics  of 
Mariana,  Accia,  and  Nebbio,  under  the  newly  created  arcb- 
bisbopnc  of  Genoa,  he  left  those  of  Aleria,  Sagona,  and 
Ajaccio,  to  the  Pisana.  The  Genoese  were  not  satisfied  wilU 
this  arrangement,  but  aspired  after  the  entire  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  island.  Always  at  war  with  Pisa,  they  seized 
on  a  favoarablc  opportunity  to  surprise  Bonifacio,  when  [lie 
inhabitants  were  celebrating  the  festivities  of  a  wedding. 
Honorius  the  Third  was  obliged  to  confirm  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  place  in  1217.  They  fortified  Ihe  impregnable  rock 
as  the  citadel  of  their  power,  and  while  tliey  grantdl  the  city 
many  privileges,  and  commercial  franchises,  they  comiwlled  a 
great  nnmber  of  Genoese  families  to  settle  in  it.  Bonifacio 
llins  became  the  first  Genoese  colony  in  Corsica. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Corsica  was  now  split  into  factions.  A  part  of  ihe  inhabit- 
ant was  in  favour  of  the  Pisans,  another  preferred  the  Genoese, 
many  nobles  stood  np  for  themselves,  and  the  Terra  del  Com- 
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mnne  apiin  asserted  its  separate  position.  The  Piaaiis,  assailed 
hy  their  powcrrnl  enemies  in  Italy,  jitid  reduced  to  the  greatest 
eitreiuity,  were  yet  onwiiliog  to  give  np  Corsica.  They 
appointed  a  Corsican  of  the  nncicDt  family  of  Cinarca  as  their 
lieulenaat  and  jadgo,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  defence  of  the 
J^aod  against  Genoa. 

fti  This  man  was  called  Slnncello,  and  is  famoas  nnder  the  name 
^gGi'iidice  ilella  Rucca.  His  patriotism  and  yalonr,  his  wisdom 
^Kd  JQStice,  jnstly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  men  who, 
in  barbaroos  ages,  distingaished  themselres  by  the  Instre  of 
tlieir  Tirtnes.  The  Cinurca  family,  ns  has  been  said,  was  driven 
by  one  of  the  papal  margraves  to  Sardinia.  Sinncelio  was  one 
of  their  descendants.  Ue  had  emigrated  to  Pisa,  and  had 
pained  no  little  renown  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  The 
Pisans  now  placed  llieir  hopes  on  him.    They  named  him  count 

t rector  of  the  island,  gave  liim  j^ome  ships,  and  sent  him 
80  to  Corsica.  He  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  his  parti- 
in  overpowering  the  Genoese  party  among  the  nobles,  and 
in  restoring  the  Pisan  supremacy.  The  Genoese,  however,  sent 
over  Thomas  Spinola  with  troops,  who  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Sinuecllo.  The  war  lasted  many  years,  and  was  indefatigably 
jirosecoted  by  the  Pisans,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  great 
naval  battle,  near  the  rocks  of  Mcloria,  against  the  Genoese, 
■here  the  tragical  Ugolino  commanded  ;  in  consequence  of  this 
l^uter,  the  power  of  the  Pisans  declined,  and  Corsica  was  no 
^Hger  tenable. 

B^Atler  this  victory,  the  Genoese  made  themselves  masters  of 
^Be  east  coast  of  Corsica.  They  entrusted  General  Luchetto 
Doria  with  the  enbjeclion  of  the  island,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  gallant  Sinucello.  But  Doria  was  also  sorely  beaten  by 
him,  and  for  many  years  this  extraordinary  man  held  his  ground 
in  continaal  combats  with  the  Genoese  troops  and  the  nobles 
of  the  country,  which  appears  to  haye  sunk  into  a  state  of  corn- 
anarchy.  The  chroniclers  have  surrounded  the  actions 
[iOindiee  with  traditionary  tales  of  prowess,  and  have  invested 
I  combats  with  a  highly  romantic  character.     Gindice  had 
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BIX  dangbtera,  mftrricd  td  the  most  distingoished  niea  of  th« 
islaud  ;  his  bitter  coemj,  GioraDninello,  had  also  six  daogh- 
tcrs,  equally  well  provided  for.  Their  six  bridegrooms  con- 
Bpired  against  Giadice,  and  slew  in  one  night  Gereuty  of  his 
armed  followers.  This  was  the  cnnse  of  a  division  of  the  island 
into  two  parlies,  who  fonght  with  each  other  like  Gnelfa  and 
Ghibellines.  for  two  hundred  yeai^.  Giovanninello,  however, 
was  driven  to  Genoa;  bat  he  soon  returned,  and  built  the  cita- 
del of  Calvi,  which  afterwards  Borrendered  to  the  Genoese,  and 
became  the  second  colony  of  that  people  in  the  island.  The 
chroniclers  relate  many  such  instances  as  the  following  of  the 
justice  of  Gindice,  and  of  his  clemency.  Ilaving  once  taken 
many  Genoese  prisoners,  be  promised  to  set  all  (he  married 
ones  at  liberty,  if  their  wives  would  come  and  seek  iheni. 
When  the  women  came,  one  of  his  nephews  compelled  a 
Genoese  to  share  his  bed.  Giudtce  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
on  the  spot,  and,  according  to  promise,  sent  the  prisoners 
home.  This  man  is  particularly  designated  as  Gindice,  or 
jadge,  becanse  among  a  rude  people,  and  in  barbarous  times, 
the  judicial  power  unites  all  other  authority  and  virtues. 

In  his  old  age,  Gindice  was  blind.  The  old  warrior  fell  into 
u  quarrel  with  his  bastard  son  Saluesc,  who  took  him  prisoner 
by  a  stratagem,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Genoese.  When 
the  veteran  was  about  to  embark,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  sea- 
sbore,  and  solemnly  cnrsed  his  son  and  his  posterity.  lie  was 
east  into  a  WTetched  dungeon  in  Genoa,  and  died  there,  in  the 
tower  of  Malapaga,  in  1312.  Filippiui,  a  Corsican  historian, 
says  of  him,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the 
island  over  produced ;  he  was  brave  and  expert  as  a  soldier, 
wonderfully  rapid  in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  great  in  coun- 
cil, an  impartial  jndge,  generous  to  his  followers,  and  nndaanted 
in  misfortune — characteristics  possessed  by  almost  all  the  Cor- 
sicans.  With  Gindice,  the  Pisan  domination  was  extinguished 
in  Corsica. 


CHAPTER    Vm, 


\  PuA  formallj  anrreudered  the  island  to  Gcnoo,  and  tliirty 

■  •tt«r  the  (lealh  of  Gindicp.  the  Terra  del  Commiine  and 

■  pvftter  part  of  the  nobles  Eabmitlcd  to  the  authority  of  the 

r  power.     The  coinmDnc  eent  four  envoys  to  the  Senate  of 

G«noa  with  a  promiso  of  Eabmisaion,  on  the  condition  that  the 

ToreicMiiR  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  tlian  twenty  toldi 

for  cretT  hvartb.     This  proposition  was  accepted  by  Ihe  Senate, 

i  ta  1348  the  first  Genoese  governor  of  the  island  was  ap- 

bted.     This  was  BtKeanera,  who  by  his  energy  of  charact«r 

i  abintj,  restored  tntnquillity  in  his  one  years  administration. 

tat  he  had  warcely  rctoraed  from  bis  post,  when  the  factions 

piin  spnuifr  into  life,  and  plunged  tlic  eonntry  into  the  wildest 

;fay ;  the  sapremacy  of  Genoa  had  been  previously  contested, 

I  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  as  far  back  as  1296,  by  virtue  of 

B  oil]  feudal  riaim  of  tlic  Holy  See,  bad  conferred  Corsica  and 

'flwdlniA  on  King  Jarob.  of  Amifron.     Those  Corsirans  who 

t  unwilling  to  nwogniBO  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa,  pIa(^ed 

thrirbopesof  support  on  the  houseof  Arragon,  as  Spain  seemed 

to  be  preparing  to  assert  her  rights  to  the  island. 

The  next  period  of  Corsican  history  exhibits  the  most  sangai- 
nary  wars  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  with  Genoa,  Immediately 
■Her  the  de«th  of  Giodice,  snch  a  general  anarchy  prevailed,  and 
the  misCTy  was  so  great,  that  the  Ci>rsican  ehronlcler  i*  ahtoulslied 
thai  the  people  did  not  all  rise  and  emigrate.  Tbc  barons  excr- 
etjH^d  their  power  with  great  tyranny,  when  they  uo  longer  felt 
a  heary  hand  of  Gindicc,  some  independently  and  otbem  while 
f  paM  tribute  to  Genoa.  All  sought  Ui  domineer  and  extort. 
■  total  diasolution  of  social  order  prodaced  a  wild  and  fanatical 
t  of  commaDlets,  both  in  Corsica  and  in  Italy,  so  terribly 
■oas  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Giorvaunnli.  They 
attNl  in  the  district  of  Carbini  on  the  other  side  of  th* 
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monntaliis-  Tlieir  fonadera  were  Polo  and  Arripo,  two  bostud 
sons  of  Qoglielmnccio,  lords  of  Attala.  "In  thia  sect,"  sayB 
tie  chronicler,  "tbenoiocn  wore  as  tlic  men,  all  things  were 
held  in  common,  women  and  children  as  well  as  property.  They 
probably  desired  to  tclre  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  as  it 
existed  under  Satnrn.  These  sectaries  practised  rites  of  tlieir 
own,  they  assembled  by  night  in  the  ehnrches  to  offer  sacrifice 
witbcertain  false  and  snpcrslitiooEceremonies,  when  the  lighte  were 
pat  out,  and  the  most  licentious  pleaeares  were  indulged  in  by 
the  mixed  crowd  of  both  sexes.  Polo  was  the  head  of  this 
diabolical  society,  which  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains." 

The  pope,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  France,  excommnuicated 
the  sect ;  he  sent  a  commissioner  with  soldiers  to  Corsica,  who 
defeated  the  communists,  with  many  nobles,  who  had  joined 
them,  in  Pieve  Alesani,  where  they  had  erected  a  fortification. 
Wherever  a  communist  was  found  he  was  immediately  sIud.  It 
is  possible  that  the  idea  of  this  sect  bad  been  derired  firom  Italy ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  so  generally  took  root  among 
the  poor  oppressed  Corsicans,  who  reirarded  the  equality  of 
manldnd  as  quite  natural.  Neither  priestly  power  nor  ecelesias- 
tical  fanaticism  ever  flourished  among  the  Corsicans ;  they  were 
at  least  exempt  from  these  two  plagues. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

Driven  to  desperation  bv  the  tyranny  of  ihe  barons,  the  people 
turned  for  relief,  after  Boccanera's  departure,  to  Genoa.  Tlio 
republic  next  sent  Tridano  della  Torre  to  the  island.  He  held 
the  barons  in  cheek,  and  ruled  for  twelve  years  in  peace,  and 
with  ability. 

At  this  time,  the  second  famous  man  of  the  Cinarca  or  Kocca 
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race  appeared,  Arrlgo  della  Rocca;  j'onng,  Tigorous,  vehement 
Df  disposition,  bom  to  rule,  he  was  as  unyielding  as  Giadiee,  aa 
fertile  in  fxpodients,  and  as  Toliant  in  arms.  Hia  father, 
Qngiielmo,  had  already  taken  the  field  against  the  Genoese,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated.  The  Bon  rcsnmed  the  struggle.  TTn- 
eaecessfal  at  first,  he  left  his  native  country  and  wandered  to 
Spain,  where  he  offered  his  serTiccs  to  the  house  of  Arragon, 
and  nrged  it  to  assert  the  rights  coaferred  by  the  pope.  During 
Arrigo's  absence  in  Arragon,  Tridano  was  overthrown,  the 
nnblcs  had  rebelled,  the  iaiaud  was  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  the  Caggionacci  and  Kestagnaeci,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  had 
broken  ont. 

Arrigo  della  Rocca  landed  on  the  island  in  1392,  as  it  were, 
lont  arms,  and  alone,  bnt  the  people  gathered  to  his  standard 
:ver  he  showed  himself.  At  this  calamitous  period,  Lionello 
tiomcllino  and  AInigi  Tortorino  were  both  governors  at  the 
same  time.  They  assembled  a  diet  at  Corte  for  consultation 
uid  deliberation.  Arrigo  had  in  the  mean  time  quickly  marched 
to  Ciaarea,  beatings  the  Genoese  troops,  wherever  he  encountered 
Ihem,  He  came  to  a  stand  before  Bigulia,  the  residence  of  the 
p>*emor.  took  the  place  by  storm,  assembled  the  people,  and 
esDsed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  count  of  Corsica.  The  goveru- 
ora,  in  dismay,  withdrew  to  Genoa,  leaving  the  whole  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corsicans,  with  the  exception  of  Calvi, 
Bonifacio,  and  San  Columbano. 

Arrigo  now  governed  the  island  for  four  years,  with  con- 
snmmate  ability  and  justice,  bnt  with  great  severity.  He  caused 
many  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  not  sparing  even  his  own  rela- 
Perhaps  it  was  this  croelty,  or  the  irrepressibly  factious 
it  of  the  Corsicans,  which  alienated  a  part  of  the  people  from 
The  baron.4  of  Cape  Corso  rose  first  in  secret  onderstand- 
fng  wilh  Genoa;  but  Arrigo  put  down  the  insurrection  with  an 
iron  hnnd.  lie  introduced  a  griffin  on  the  arms  of  Arragon,  a 
ngn  tlmt  he  had  placed  the  island  nntler  the  protection  of  Spain. 

Genoa  was  in  eonsteriiation  ;  she  had  fought  so  many  years 
Cornea,  and  yet  the  victory  was  not  seenreil.     The  cinmm- 
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atancoB  of  ilie  times  bouud  ihi^  Imnd^  or  the  repuldic,  so  that  she 
appeared  willing  to  give  up  the  island.  At  this  crisis,  four 
nobles  united  in  a  stock  assoeiation,  and  proposed  to  the  Senate 
to  make  over  the  island  to  theni,  nilh  the  rescrralion  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  republic,  ■  They  were  the  princes  Magnera, 
Fiscone,  Tortoriuo,  Taruffo,  and  Loraeliino.  They  were  called 
the  Habona  Society,  and,  in  coDformity  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Senate,  each  member  bore  the  title  of  goTentor  of  Corsica. 

They  debarked  on  the  island  with  a  thousand  men,  where 
the  party  hostile  to  Arrigo  was  ia  waiting  for  them.  Tb^ 
made  but  Utile, progiess,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  so  clos^  I 
pressed  by  their  gallant  enemy,  that  they  thought  it  best  to  coma  I 
to  terms  with  him.  Arrigo  listened  to  their  oyerturcs,  bnt, 
on  seeing  himself  deceived,  he  soon  again  took  up  arms,  and 
after  a  bloody  battle  drove  the  2dahona  ont  of  the  island.  An 
expedition  despatched  by  Genoa  was  more  successfnl,  and  com- 
pelled Arrigo  to  again  abandon  the  island. 

He  went  a  second  time  to  Spain,  to  solicit  aid  from  King 
John  of  AiragOD,  who  consented  to  give  him  two  galleys,  and 
some  soldiers ;  with  this  force,  alter  a  two  months  absence,  the 
indomitable  Corsican  again  made  his  appearance  in  his  native 
comitry.  He  defeated  and  took  Zoaglia,  the  Genoese  governor, 
prisoner,  and  conquered  the  whole  island  to  the  fortified  places 
of  Colvi  and  Bonifacio.  This  occurred  in  13S4.  The  republic 
sent  new  generals  and  troops.  What  the  sword  failed  to  effect, 
vaa  accomplished  by  poison.  Arrigo  della  Rocca  suddenly 
died  in  HOI,  and  Genoa  in  the  same  year  surrendered  to  Charles 
the  Sixth,  kiug  of  France.  From  this  period,  the  destiny  of 
Corsica  seems  to  take  another  turn.  The  French  king  appointed 
Lionello  Lomellino  as  his  feudal  count  of  the  island.  He  is 
the  some  of  that  name  who  belonged  to  the  Maliona,  and  to 
whom  Corsica  is  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  Bnstia,  its  largest 
city,  which  became  the  residence  of  the  governor,  after  it  was 
removed  from  the  oeighbonriDg  castle  of  Biguglia. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MAX  of  Bimilar  mould  now  began  to  suppiy  the  place  of 
Arrigo  deila  Rocca.  The  characters  of  these  brare  men  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  an  exactly  similar  con- 
dition of  their  natire  ]and.  From  them,  to  Paaquale  Paoli  and 
Napoleon,  there  is  a  continued  anccession  of  bra7e,  indomitable, 
tragic  heroes,  whose  histories,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
io  character,  talents,  and  fate,  are  aa  uniform  as  the  long  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  the  island  against  the  domination  of  the 
Genoese.  The  incidents  of  the  career  of  these  men,  who  all 
rose  out  of  exile,  partake  of  the  marvellous. 

Tiueentello  d'Istria  was  a  nephe  w  of  Arrigo,  a  son  of  one  of 
his  sisters  and  Chilfuccio,  a  Corsican  nobleman.  Ho  had  gone 
in  hid  youth  to  the  court  of  Arragon,  where  he  took  service, 
and  dialingnished  himself  by  his  military  prowess.  He,  snbse- 
(jaently,  made  a  succcBsful  corsair  war  against  the  Genoese, 
and  rendered  his  name  terrible  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  bis  country,  where  Count  Lomellino  had  made  him- 
self detested  for  his  cruelties,  and  Francesco  dclla  Rocca,  a 
nalnral  son  of  Arrigo,  who  ruled  the  Terra  del  Commune  in  the 
name  of  Genoa,  as  vice  conol,  nnsuccessfolly  struggled  against 
a  strong  Opposition  party. 

Yincentello  landed  unexpectedly  in  Sagona,  and,  like  his 
uncle,  made  a  rapid  march  to  Cinarca,  took  Bignglia,  assembled 
the  people,  and  made  himself  Count  of  Corsica.  Francesco 
della  Rorca  was  immediately  after  assassinated,  but  his  sister 
Tiolanta,  a  woman  of  masculine  spirit,  maintained  herself  in 
arms,  until  ehe  was  defeated  by  Yincentello.  Bastia  also  sur 
rendered.  Genoa  promptly  sent  iLDxiliary  troops,  and  Vincen 
leJlo,  after  a  straggle  of  two  years,  was  forced  to  leave  Corsica 
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as  a  part  of  llie  selfish  nobles  had  made  commoD  caose  witli 
the  re|iulj!ic. 

After  a  short  interval  Tincenfello  retnnied  again  with  Arrs- 
gonese  soldiers,  and  divested  the  Genoese  of  the  entire  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Calvi  and  Bonifacio. 
Inspired  by  his  Tictorics,  the  yonng  king  Alfonso,  of  Arragon, 
as  advcnturOQB  as  bis  predecesEor,  set  oat  in  person,  with  ft 
well-eqnipped  fleet,  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Arrrn^ 
gon  to  Corsica,  He  came  over  from  Sardinia,  in  1-120,  en- 
camped before  Calvi,  and  compelled  that  Genoese  cit;  to 
surrender.  He  then  sailed  to  Bonifacio,  and  while  his  Corsican 
partisans  assailed  the  impregnable  fortress  on  the  land  side, 
he  attacked  it  from  the  sea,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  The  siege 
of  Bonifacio  forms  a  brilliant  episode  iu  these  monotonous 
Combats,  and  was  distingnished  as  well  by  the  prowess  of  the 
besiegers,  as  by  the  heroism  of  its  defenders.  The  garrisoD 
was  thoroDgbly  devoted  to  Genoa,  a  great  part  of  thetn  being 
of  Ligorian  origin  ;  they  remained  as  firm  as  their  rocks,  and 
yielding  neither  to  hunger,  the  plague,  nor  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  assaults  were  all  repelled.  Women, 
children,  monks,  and  priests  stood  in  arms,  on  the  walls,  and 
fought  side  by  side  nith  the  citizens.  For  many  long  months 
they  battled,  hoping  for  succour,  and  they  finally  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Spaniards  to  such  a  degree  that  Alfonso  retired 
ia  despair  to  Spain,  leaving  Ylncentcllo  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
But  the  Genoese  aid  at  lost  came,  and  delivered  the  city  on  Hm 
eve  of  iu  fall. 

Vincentello  was  forced  to  retire,  and  as  Calvi  had  also  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Genoa,  the  repnblic  had  now  two  fortrewcs 
to  rely  on.  King  Alfonso  made  no  further  attempt  to  conquer 
Corsica.  Tinccntcllo,  limited  to  his  own  resources,  gradually 
lost  ground,  as  the  intrigues  of  Genoa  prevailed  over  the  force 
of  amis,  and  the  dissensions  of  tiio  nobles  prevented  a  com- 
bined popular  movement. 

The  Genoese  party  was  particularly  strong  ot  Cape  Corao, 
where  the  lords  of  Da  Mare  were  in  the  ascendant     By  their 
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r  ^  and  that  of  tbc  Cnporali,  who  had  grnduiLlly  risen  from 
1  popular  tribunes  to  little  despots,  aud  had  founded  a  new  race 
of  nobility,  Genoa  drove  Yiocentello  back  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  feud  of  Cinarca.  This  Taliant  man  fell  by  his  own  fault ; 
a  libertine  as  he  was,  he  ravished  u  young  maiden  of  Biguglia, 
in  consGcjacnee  of  which  her  kinsmen  Qew  to  arms,  and  the 
place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Simon  da  Mare.  The  unfortunate 
YiuccQtello  now  determined  to  again  Bolicit  the  support  of 
Arragon,  but  Zacharias  Spinolu  captured  the  galleys  which 
were  to  carry  him  to  Sicily,  and  brought  the  terrible  enemy 
of  Genoa  before  tbc  Suuate,  who,  in  1434,  ordered  him  to  be 
decapitated  on  the  steps  of  the  diical  palace  of  Genoa.  Thus 
Banished  this  patriotic  and  glorious  Corsicon. 

^F^  After  the  death  of  Vinccntello,  the  nobles  contended  with 

each  other  for  the  supremacy.     Simon  da  Mare,  Giudice  d'ls- 

tria,  Reouccio  de  Leca,  Paolo  della   Rocca,  all  aspired  after 

the  coreted  title  of  Count  of  Corsica.     The  two  families  of  the 

FregoHi  and  Adorni,  who  had  divided  the  republic  by  their 

i|aan-ela,  both  sought  to  induce  Genoa  to  make  Corsica  the 

property  of  their  respectiTe  houses.     This  gave  occasion  for 

new  wars  and  misery.     The  people  enjoyed  no  year  of  peace  ; 

th<7  were  continually  in  arms,  waj^ing  offensive  or  defensive 

war.     Tbe  whole  island  was  a  scene  of  devastating  couflagra- 

m    lion,  tOEnrrection,  war,  and  mnrderona  deeds. 

^B    In  1443,  a  part  of  the  Corsicans  made  over  the  government 

Bif  iheir  country  to  I'ope  Eugene  the  Fourth,  probably  in  the 

"  %Ope  that  the  church  might  be  able  to  restrain  the  violence  of 

bctions,  and  establish  pence.    The  pope,  thcrenpon,  sent  plent- 

pat«aliaricK  with  troops,  but  they  only  increased  the  confusion. 
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The  people  nest  sseiabled  in  general  diet,  nt  MarosBglia, 
elected  the  brave  and  mag'nanimoHs  Mariano  de  Gapgio  as  thi 
lientcnaDt-gencrul.  Mariano  fell  Dpon  the  liewildered  CaporaM ; 
drove  tbeni  ont  or  their  mounlaiu  towers,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  dignities.  The  Caporali,  on  Ibeir  side,  called  the  Genoe^ 
Adomo  into  the  country.  The  people  again  placed  themselves 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  pope  ;  as,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
Fregosi  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  power  in  Genoa,  and 
Nicholas  the  Tiflb,  a  Genoese,  favored  them,  he  delivered  the 
government  of  the  island  to  Ludovico  Campo  Fregoso  in  1449. 
The  people,  in  rain,  resisted  under  Mariano.  To  increase  this 
interminable  disorder,  an  Arragonese  viceroy.  Jacob  Imbisora, 
also  appeared,  demanding  snbmission  in  the  name  of  liis  tojtl 
master. 

The  despairing  people  convened  together  in  general  assembly 
at  Lago  Benedetto,  and  there  adopted  the  momentous  resoln- 
tion  of  pntling  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bank  of 
Bt.  George,  of  Genoa.  This  society  had  been  founded  in  1346, 
by  a  company  of  capitalists,  who  lent  money  to  the  repnbli^ 
and  received  in  return  certain  public  revenues,  as  secnrily.  la 
conformity  with  the  proposal  of  the  Corsicans,  the  Genoeat' 
republic  ceded  the  inland  to  this  bank,  and,  in  consideration  Of 
a  certain  amount  of  indemnity,  the  Fregosi  gave  np  their  clainta. 

The  company  of  St.  George  received  Corsica  as  their  pro- 
perty in  1453,  under  the  supreniacy  of  the  Senate,  as  it  vere, 
as  an  estate  from  which  they  vere  at  liberty  to  obtain  tW| 
greatest  possible  revenue. 

But  years  elapsed  before  the  bank  snceeedcd  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  island.  The  noblus,  beyond  the  monnlains, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  Arrapon,  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  governors  of  the  bunk  acted  with  ruthless  Bcverity ; 
many  distinguished  persons  were  beheaded,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  nobility  went  into  csile,  nnd  united  themselves  with 
Tomoseo  Fregoso,  a  man  of  restless  ambition,  who,  since  the 
election  of  his  uncle  Ludovico  to  the  docal  chair,  revived  anew 
the  claims  of  his  family  to  Corsica.     He  invaded  the  island, 
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occompanicil  bj  the  emigrants,  defeated  the  troops  of  tlie  bank, 
and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  in  return  for 
his  services,  he  was  elected  couut  by  the  people. 

Id  1464,  Genoa  was  taken  bj  Francesco  Sforza,  of  Milan, 
aod  a  power  with  which  Corsica  had  never  had  any  dealings, 
now  regarded  it  as  their  property.  The  Corsicans,  to  whom 
any  other  master  was  more  acceptable  than  Genoa,  gladly  swore 
allegiance,  on  a  fixed  day,  to  Antonio  Cotln,  the  Hilanese 
commander-in-chief.  But  a  trivial  quarrel,  on  the  same  day, 
was  Bofficient  to  again  set  Corsica  in  flames.  A  coaple  of  pea- 
eaaU  of  Nebbio  had  fallen  into  a  bloody  contest  with  the  people 
of  the  barons,  od  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Hilanese  commander  had  immediately  pnnished  the  culpable 
parties.  Thns  outraged  in  their  baronial  rights,  the  nobles 
monnteit  their  horses,  and  rode  home,  burning  with  rage,  but 
withoat  uttering  a  word.  They  prepared  for  war.  To  avoid 
tucb  a  calamity,  the  people  of  tbe  Terra  del  Commune  assem- 
bled at  Casinca,  and  elected  Sambuccio  d'Alando,  a  descendant 
of  the  first  Corsicau  legislator,  vicar  of  the  people,  with  full 
power  to  employ  every  means  to  restore  peace.  The  dictator- 
ship of  Sambnccio  spread  terror,  and  enforced  obedience  and 
trauqaillity  ;  in  another  diet,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Milan, 
to  lay  the  etate  of  affairs  before  the  dako,  and  to  solicit  the 
recall  of  Gotta. 

Cotta  was  relieved  by  the  wicked  Amelia,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  war  of  a  years  duration.  Amid  all  these  storms,  ne  see  the 
democratic  Terra  del  Commane,  as  an  island  in  tbe  midst  of 
the  island,  surrounded  by  the  ba.roue,  Grmly  holding  together, 
and  truly  representing  tbe  Corsicon  people.  For  almost  two 
hondred  years  no  event  of  importance  occurred,  but  the  convo- 
eation  of  the  diet,  and  the  election  of  a  count  and  vicar,  by 
the  people  ihemselvea. 

When  the  war  between  Corsica  and  Milan  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, Thomas  Campo  Fregoso  reappeared,  to  try  his  fortDoe 
again.  The  Milanese  sent  him  back  a  prisoner  to  their  city. 
Id  1480  he  returned  from  thence,  to  the  general  astouishmeot,. 
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provided  tvitli  diplomas,  sustntning  bis  claims  on  Corsica.  His 
^oTernnient,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Jann^,  was  too  cruel  lo 
be  of  long  duration,  aithoogh  tbey  were  connected  in  family 
relationship  with  Giampolo  da  Leca,  the  most  diatingaished 
man  of  the  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  chose  Rennccio  da  Leca  for 
their  leader,  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  lord  of  Ptombino, 
Appian  the  Foorlh.  and  delivered  him  Corsica,  on  condition  of 
hia  Bending  a  sufficient  force  to  deliver  the  island  from  all  its 
tyrants.  Sneh  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  tbst 
they  sought  help  from  any  and  every  quarter,  calling  among 
them  one  poiverfnl  despot  after  another,  which  only  added 
foreign  tyrants  to  tlieir  own  domestic  oppressors.  The  lord  of 
Piombiuo  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  try  his  own  fortune 
in  Corsica,  as  he  had  already  a  part  of  Elba  in  his  power.  He 
Bent  over  his  brother  Oherardo  di  Montagnara,  with  a  small 
army.  Oherardo  was  yonng,  of  brilliant  manners,  and  theatri- 
cal demennonr.  Ue  came  provided  with  a  precious  wardrobe, 
a  Epiendid  suite,  magnificent  horses,  and  a  great  number  of 
mo^cians,  dogs,  ond  jugglers,  lie  acted  os  if  he  intended  to 
conqner  the  island  by  the  charms  of  mnsic.  The  Corsicans, 
who  had  scareely  bread  enough  for  their  daily  wants,  were 
astoanded  at  his  strange  haliits  and  manners ;  they  introduced 
him  to  the  popular  diet  at  Lago  Benedetto,  and  with  great 
rejoicing,  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  count  of  Corsica, 
in  1483.  The  Frcgosi  now  lost  heart ;  giving  op  their  cai 
as  rained,  they  soon  after  sold  out  their  claims  on  Corsica 
the  bank  of  Genoa,  for  two  thousand  gold  scudi.  The  bank 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  against  Gherardo  and  Kennccio, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  defeated.  This  event  intimidated  the 
lord  of  Piombino  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  hurriedly  abandoned 
the  island  with  much  less  Iheatrieal  pomp  than  when  he  entered 
it.     Piombino  made  uo  further  attempts  at  its  acquisition. 
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Two  T&Iiniit  men  saccessiTel;  arose,  to  combat  Oenoa. 
fliampolo  da  Leca,  as  we  liare  seca,  bad  connected  hiuHclf.  by 
familf  ties,  with  the  Fref^osi.  Alihougih  these  lords  had  made 
OTvr  their  rights  to  tlie  bank,  the;  could  not  renounce  their 
pretensions.  Janns,  from  Genoa,  stimnlated  his  relations  to 
nbcllion  against  the  gorernor,  Matthew  Fresco.  Giampolo 
began  tho  war;  bnt,  defeated  bj  the  troops  of  the  banlf,  after 
Hvisg  in  Toia  solicited  sncconr  from  Florence,  be  fonnd  him- 
Mlf  obliged  to  laj  down  his  arms,  and  to  emigrate  in  148T, 
with  his  wife,  chUd,  and  friends,  to  Sardinia. 

A  Tear  had  ecarcelj  elapsed,  before  he  again  appeared,  at 
the  eunmoM  of  his  partisans.  Again  ansuccessful,  be  rctreuted 
S  second  time  to  Sardinia.  The  Genoese  punished  the  iiisiir- 
giata  with  nnrelenting  sererity,  execnting  a  great  many,  and 
confiscating  the  property  of  others,  and  banishing  them.  The 
fcinentAtion  increased ;  for  ten  years,  tlie  animosity  against 
Omkm  oontinned  to  grow  more  intense.  During  all  this  time, 
Oluapolo  remuned  in  exile,  meditating  vengeance,  with  his 
tjm  Mnatantly  tamed  to  his  oppressed  country.  At  the  expi- 
ntlOBof  this  period,  he  again  landed  in  Corsicn,  wit  hont  money 
or  anna,  and  with  bat  foar  Corsicans  and  six  S|>anianls  for  fol- 
lowen.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people  for  bis  nobility  of 
•,  valorooa  heart,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person.  The 
s  of  Tico,  Niolo,  and  Morusaglia  immediately  rallied 
nomd  him.  He  bad  soon  gathered  a  force  of  7uO0  infaiiiry 
nd  900  cavalry — a  power  which  struck  (he  society  of  St. 
Oforge  with  dUmay.  They,  thereupon,  sent  Ambrosio  Negri, 
n  eiperienced  general,  to  the  iahtnd.  lie  succeeded  by  in- 
trign*  and  bribery  in  drawing  urcr  a  portion  of  tlie  party  of 
Oinapola  to  himself,  and  Itenaccio  della  Itocca  iu  particular, 
•  gnitont  nobleman,    tiiampolo's  force*  divided,  and  a  part  of 
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them  was  defeated  st  Foce  al  Sorbo.  As  his  son  Orlando  wu 
also  taken  prisoner,  he  concluded  a  trealy  with  Negri,  which 
Eecared  him  hia  liberty  and  an  honoursble  exile.  He  went  to 
Sardinia  in  1501,  with  filly  Corsicaos,  where  he  passed  tbs 
remainder  of  his  days  in  bitter  grief. 

Oiampola's  fall  was  principally  the  faolt  of  Rennccio  dellft 
Rocca.  This  person,  the  head  of  the  proud  family  of  Cinare%, 
pereeifcd  that  the  back  of  Genoa  was  snccessfully  prosecntiBj 
their  plan  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  nobl» 
his  tnm  mast  good  come,  ^ith  this  conTictioo,  he  saddenlf- 
rose  in  arms,  in  1502.  The  strnggJe  was  short,  and  to  Ha 
advantage  of  Genoa,  whose  goremor  at  that  lime  was 
the  Dorias,  who  in  all  generations  were  distiagnished  alike  by 
their  great  talents,  and  the  remorseless  severitj  of  their  con- 
duct ;  the  republic  was  indebted  to  them  alone  for  the  sabjn- 
gation  of  the  nobles  of  Corsica.  Nicholas  Doria  compelled 
Kenuccio  to  a  reconciliation,  and  obliged  liim,  thenceforth,  to 
reside  in  Genoa,  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Oiampolo  yet  remained  in  Sardinia.  Genoa  feared  hira 
beyond  all  others,  and  several  times  made  an  effort  to  treat 
with  him.  His  son  Orlando  had  just  escaped  from  prison  at 
Genoa,  and  fled  to  Rome,  whence  he  urged  his  father  to 
renounce  his  stupid  inactivity.  The  latter,  however,  persisted 
in  his  siieoce,  and  heeded  neither  the  snjigeBlions  of  his  son, 
nor  those  of  Genoa.  Rennccio  suddenly  disapi)eared  from 
Genoa  in  1504  :  he  left  his  wife  and  children  to  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies,  and  secretly  went  to  Sardinia,  in  quest  of  Giam~ 
polo,  whom  he  had  formerly  rednced  lo  the  most  abject  misery. 
Bnt  Giampolo  woald  not  see  him,  and  he  also  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  Corsicans,  who  all  anxiously  awaited 
him.  His  own  relations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  murdered  hia 
son.  The  viceroy  had  tnken  the  murderers,  and  wished  tA 
hang  them,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendship  for  Giampolo  ;  but  tha^ 
generoos  hearted  man  forgave  tbem,  and  solicited  their  tiber»- 
lion. 

Rennccio  had,  however,   gathered  eighteen  desperate  men 
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''teoniM)  him,  with  whom  be  landed  in  Corsica,  without  regard 
lo  (he  (tie  of  his  children,  who  were  thrown  into  a  dreary  dun- 
gvoo,  Immediatelv  after  hia  flight.  Nicholas  Doria  delayed 
not  to  march  af^lnat  Rennceio,  and,  in  the  first  enconntcr,  he 
otrrponered  hira.  To  intimidate  liiru  he  caused  his  eldest  son 
to  b«  beheaded,  and  wonid  hare  inflicted  the  same  fate  on  the 
yonnj^esl  son,  bnt  for  the  touching  prayers  for  mercy  of  the 
child.  The  nnfortanale  father,  everywhere  defcaletl,  fled  to 
6«nliaiB,  and  thence  to  Arragon.  Doria  pursned  Lis  partisans 
with  eslrFine  rigor,  laying  waste  large  tracts  of  the  island,  and 
bamiog  down  the  villages,  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants. 

R«Dticcia  della  Bocca  made  another  descent  in  1507.  He 
preferred  death,  rather  than  be  even  a  distant  spectator  of  the 
rabJecUoD  of  his  native  land  to  the  Genoese  yolce.  This  invin- 
eihle  hero  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  irresolute,  grief- 
Mricken  QIampoIo.     lie  landed  in  Corsica  with  only  twenty 

^1.     In  this  campaign  he  was  opposed  by  another  Doria, 
lre«,  afterwards  tba  famons  doge,  who  had  served  under  his 
tin   Nicolo.     The  Cor^ican    historian,  Filippini,  does  not 
coaoial  the  cmellles  committed  by  Andrea  in  this  short  war. 
UtwMm  incceeded  in  crushing  Uenuceio,  and  in  forcing  him 
to  enbirk  a  sccimd  time  for  Genoa.     When  he  arrived  there, 
HTAv  people  woali)  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  for  the  protcc- 
^^■m  afforded  him  by  the  French  governor  in  his  owa  palace. 
^^r  Throe  years  hod  trauspired.  when  Rennceio  suddenly  showed 
^^Bttwlf  again  in  Curviua.     From  Genoa  hu  had  implored  the 
^HHdcm  of  Europe  for  assistance,  and  now,  once  more  defying 
^Rhtnoe.  he  had  Innded  in  his  native  euuntry  with  eight  fricmls. 
Bia  former  rassals  received  him  in  tears  at  Freto.  overawed  by 
hia   unyielding   sonl.  and   his  acenmnlnted   misfortunes.     lie 
addreMed  them,  and  nrged  them  again  to  draw  the  sword  In 
hii  behalf,  bat  they  made  no  annner.  and  difperaed.     For  some 
days  bo  lay  concealed  in  Pretn,  when   Nicola  Pinollo,  captain 
of  aniacbosiers,  accidentally  came  there  on   liorxeliack,  fh>ni 
Ajaocitf.     The  sight  of  him  enraged  Rennceio  so  much,  that 
be  tdl  opon  him  by  night  and  slew  him,  took  hia  horae,  and 
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sbowed  bimself  opeal}?.  At  tbe  Dews  of  his  presence,  the 
soldiers  marched  from  Ajaccio  to  cnptare  him.  Rennccio 
flew  to  the  moonlains,  liesperate  with  savuge  fury.  In  con- 
Geqaence  of  the  vexations  to  which  the  peasants  were  esposed, 
on  acconnt  of  Rennccio,  tbey  preferred  to  put  an  end  to  their 
tronblea,  bj  killing  him.  Rennccio  was  found,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1511,  miserablj  slain  in  the  monntaios.  He  waa  one 
of  tbe  most  resolute  and  courogeons  members  of  tbe  noble 
hoDSe  of  Cinarca.  It  is  said,  relates  the  Corsican  chronicler, 
that  Rennccio  remained  himself  to  tbe  last,  and  that  he  showed 
no  less  valour  in  tbe  hour  of  dcntb,  than  throughout  his  life,  and 
that  he  preserved  his  noble  character  untarnished  to  the' last. 

Oiampolo  had,  in  the  mean  while,  repaired  lo  Rome,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  Leo  X. :  foiled  in  this  effort,  he  died  there,  in  1615. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
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The  resistance  of  tbe  Corsican  barons  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Oiampolo  and  Rennccio.  The  nobility  of  tbe  island  declined, 
their  castles  fell  to  ruin,  and  blackened  and  crumbling  walls 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  scattered  among  the  mountains,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  citadels  of  Istria,  Lecn,  Omano,  and 
Other  baronies.  Although  Genoa  had  overthrown  her  formi- 
dable enemy,  she  had  stimulated  into  life  a  much  more  potent 
one — the  Corsican  people  themselves. 

Many  enterprising  men,  who  conid  not  endure  the  iron  yoke 
of  Genoa,  emigrated  to  foreign  lands,  at  this  time,  in  quest  of 
the  honours  and  fame  denied  them  at  home.  They  took  service 
under  the  continental  governments,  as  superior  officers  and 
condottieri.  Some  entered  the  service  uf  the  Medici,  others 
that  of  the  Slrozzi,  while  many  joined  the  Venitians,  the  pope, 
the  Gonzagas,  or  the  French.     Filippiui  gives  a  long  list  of 
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them.  Binong  whom  were,  Onglielmo  di  Casabinnca,  Baptist*  1 
di  Leca,  Bartolomeo  di  Vivario,  Gasparino  Cecealdi,  Sam|jiero 
di  Bostelica.     Arsano,  a  Cor^ican  of  Bastia,  was  particularlj 
Inckj,  renegade  its  he  was,  for  lie  rose  to  be  kiog  of  Algier 
under  the  name  of  Lazzaro.    This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  i 
this  time  Corsica  suffered  so  moch  from  the  Saracens,  that  the 
whole  coast  of  the  island  was  dotted  with  watch  towers,  aiid 
Forte  Vecchio,  on  the  soatbeast  coast,  was  converted  into  a 
fortification. 

After  the  war  with  Oiampolo  and  Rennccio,  Corsica  was 
governed,  at  first,  in  qaite  a  paternal  spirit,  by  the  bank,  and 
order  was  re-established.  The  government  of  the  islaud,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  changes,  was  as  follows,  when  the  repub- 
lic took  it  back  from  the  bank. 

The  bank  yearlj  sent  a  governor  to  Corsica,  who  resided  at 
Bastia.  He  was  provided  nlso  with  a  doctor  of  laws,  as  vicar. 
The  entire  administration,  the  supremo  military  and  civil  power, 
«&a  invested  in  him.  He  had  also  licQtenants  in  Calvi,  Alga- 
jola,  San  Fiorenzo,  Ajaceio,  Bonifacio,  Sartena,  Vico,  Cervi- 
one.  and  Cortc.  There  was  an  appeal  from  their  decision  to 
the  governor.  All  these  authorities  were  changed  annually,  or 
every  two  years.  As  a  protection  of  the  people  against  their 
naarpfttiona,  a  syndic  was  appointed,  before  whom  complaints 
conld  be  preferred  ;  when  welt-fuunded,  the  edicts  of  the  culpa- 
ble magistrate  were  annallcd,  and  he  was  punished  with  dis- 
ni^al  from  office.  The  governor  was  likewise  responsible  to 
the  syndics.  They  were  six  in  nnmber,  three  from  the  people, 
and  three  flrom  the  nobility,  Corsieans  as  well  as  Oenoeao.  In 
ertraordinary  cases,  commissionors  were  sent  to  prosecute 
inrcstigalions. 

The  people  had,  moreover,  the  important  privilege  of  electing 
tb«  twelve  men,  whenever  the  supreme  magistrate  was  changed, 
twelT«  for  the  northern,  and  six  for  the  southern  side  of  the 
iifauid.  It  was  the  duly  of  tha  Iwclre  men  tu  represent  the 
rights  of  tliu  |>cople  before  the  governor,  so  that  uo  legislation 
ronld  1)0  andrrlnkcn,  or  any  changes  mode,  without  their  con- 
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sent.    Tbej  selected  one  or  their  uumber,  to  proceed  to  G 
as  orator,  for  the  parpose  of  safitaiaing  the  popnlor  frauchi 
ID  the  Senate. 

The  dcmoeratic  character  or  the  gOTemment  of  the  com 
mnnes,  the  pit^i,  with  their  padri  del  commnDe  (fathers  of  the 
commune),  podestas,  and  popular  assemblies,  uos  not  changed. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  couToke  them  i 
gliA,  wheaever  any  important  matter  was  to  be  sabmitted  I 
the  approbation  of  the  people. 

These  provisiona  were  all  of  a  democratic  nature,  leaTing  the 
people  free,  giving  them  a  share  in  the  goTemment,  shielding 
them  by  defensive  laws,  and  curbing  the  arbitrary  disposition 
of  the  pnblic  officers.     The  Corsican  people  might  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  superior  freedom,  in  comparison 
with  the  condition  of  other  people  of  Europe,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  despotism.     But  Genoa  now 
seemed  determined  to  destroy  the  national  existence  of  Um 
Corsicans,  and  to  introduce  an  odious  tyranny ;  she  was  about 
to  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  Tenice,  in  alienating  the  people 
of  her  foreign  possessions  by  misgovernment,  instead  of  concil^  d 
ating  them  by  gracious  treatment.     Corsica  now  pat  forwarf^l 
her  greatest  man,  and  one  of  the  most  illostrious  cbarncters  oC'  \ 
the  age,  to  defend  bcr  liberties  against  the  arbitrary  govern^ 
ment  of  Genoa. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Sahpiebo  was  bom  in  Bastelica,  which  Ilea  above  Ajac 
in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountains ;  he  was  not  descended 
from  an  old  family,  but  was  the  son  of  obscure  parents.     By  i 
some,  Guglielmo,  grandson  of  Yincigaerra,  is  mentioned  a 
father;  others  assert  that  he  was  of  the  Porri  family. 
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Ai  Other  yoaog  Corsicans,  Suinpiero,  in  earl;  life,  passed 
t  U  the  continent  (o  seek  Gervice  nniler  foreign  princes.  We 
bd  him  ID  tbe  employment  of  Cardinal  Hippolyte  de  Medici, 
1  the  black  bands  of  Florence,  where  he  soon  gained  a 

wtation  b7  the  nobility  and  energy  of  his  character.     He 

a  »  sword  and  buckler  to  the  Medici  against  the  Pazzi.  He 
Irit  their  lerrice,  aa  too  restricted  for  his  aspiring  ambition, 
for  the  standard  of  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France.  By 
him  be  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Corsiean  regiment,  which 
be  bad  formed.  Bayard  was  hia  friend,  and  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon honoared  his  invincible  courage  and  martial  talents  with 
bin  approbaiioD.  "  In  the  day  of  battle,"  said  Bonrbon,  "the 
Corsicao  colonel  is  worth  ten  thousand  men."  8ampiero  dis- 
tingoiihed  himself  in  so  many  battles  and  tonrnaments,  that  be 
was  an  otyect  of  eqnal  admiration  with  friend  and  foe. 

Engro«8ed  as  he  was  In  the  war  between  Fra&ce  and  Spain, 
ba  had,  neTertbeless,  an  eye  and  ear  for  his  native  land,  whence 
report*  frcqnently  reached  him,  which  deeply  aCTecled  his  feel- 
iaga.  In  1&4T  he  passed  over  to  Corsica,  to  select  a  wife  from 
among  bis  own  {wople,  whom  he  foand  in  the  family  of  the 
Omano,  one  of  the  oldest  lineages  beyond  the  mouDtaina. 
TboQgb  he  himself  bad  no  ancestral  roll  to  point  to,  yet  the 
Taloor  and  fame  of  Sainpiero  were  a  sufficient  patent  of  nobility, 
Bad  the  proud  Corsican  baron  gave  him  his  only  child,  tho 
beaolifal  Vauniua,  and  the  heritage  of  Oniano. 

The  gUTeraur  of  the  bank  of  Qenoa  no  sooner  saw  8ampien), 
ta  wboB  be  anticipatcf]  a  formidable  foe,  within  his  district  at 
BaMla,  than  be  Brrest«d  bim  against  all  law.  and  threw  him 
iato  priaoQ.  Francesco  Urnano,  in  apprehension  for  the  life 
of  bU  ion,  barriedly  repaired  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Ucooa.  Sampiero  waa  set  at  liberty.  This  outrage,  however, 
was  another  stimnlus  (o  bis  long  cherished  hatred  of  Qenoa, 
and  to  fats  ambition  to  liberate  bis  country  ttom  her  galling 
yoke.  The  political  affairs  of  the  time,  aud  the  war  between 
France  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity 
lo  accomplUh  bis  deslgni. 
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Henry  tlie  Second,  liasband  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  deeplj 
involfed  in  Itaiian  affairs,  in  a  liulent  vrar  wilU  the  emperor, 
and  in  alliance  wilh  the  Turks,  who  were  on  the  point  of  send- 
ing a  fleet  to  the  western  part  of  Ihe  Mediterranean,  readilj 
a  plan  for  an  expedition  against  Corsica.  A  doable 
object  conid  thus  be  gaioed  ;  Genoa  would  be  menaced  in  Cor- 
Bica,  and  aa  the  republic,  since  her  liberation  by  Andrea  Doria 
from  the  French  yoke,  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  emperor  himself  wonid  be  assailed  at  the 
same  time.  The  istnnd  also  was  au  admirable  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  combined  operations  of  the  Trench  and 
Torkish  fleets.  Marshal  Tticrmes,  then  engaged  in  Italy,  in 
the  sieg;e  of  Siena,  received  orders  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Corsica. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Castiglione.  Sampiero  was 
rejoiced  at  the  tnrn  of  events ;  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  native  land  :  he  urgently  represented  to 
Thermes  the  certain  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  pcrsnaded 
him  to  immediate  action.  Success  was  indeed  inevitable.  The 
French  had  only  to  land  to  rouse  the  entire  population  of  the 
island  to  arms,  for  the  detestation  of  the  rule  of  the  Genoese 
merchants  had  risen  to  the  utmost  pilch,  after  the  fall  of 
Renuccio.  It  was  based  not  only  on  the  indestructible  love 
of  liberty  by  the  nation,  but  also  on  the  abuses  of  power  by 
the  bank,  by  which  the  Corsicans  had  been  deprived  of  all  their 
privileges— the  syndicate,  the  twelve  men,  and  the  ancient 
power  of  the  commune.  Justice  was  venal,  and  assassination 
was  tolerated,  for  the  murderers  were  protected  in  Genoa,  and 
provided  with  passports.  All  the  horrors  of  bloody  vengeance 
took  a  firm  and  inextricable  root.  Historians  agree  that  the 
demoralization  of  justice  was  the  deepest  wound  infli<;ted  on 
the  Corsicans  by  the  bank  of  Genoa. 

Sampiero  sent  Altobello  de  Gentili,  a  Corsican,  to  the  island 
to  commune  with  the  people  ;  his  letters,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
arrival,  inspired  the  wildest  joy.  The  coming  of  the  expedition 
was  looked  for  wilh  trembling  aniiety.     Thermes  and  Admiral 
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PaaliD,  whose  §qaadron  had  united  at  Elba,  with  the  Tarkish 
fleet  noUer  Dragut,  Bailed  aga.insl  Corsica  in  Aognst,  1553. 
WiLh  him  was  the  gsllaot  Piero  Strozzi  and  hia  company,  aad 
also  the  cherished  hope  of  the  Corsicana,  Sampiero,  Raphael 
Qentili,  Altobello,  and  other  emigrantu,  all  glowing  with  ven- 
geance, and  a  desire  to  bathe  tbemselres  in  the  blood  of  the 
Genoese. 

They  landed  at  Renella,  near  Baatia.  Sampiero  had  scarcely 
shown  himself  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  they  hod  scaled 
with  Etormiog  ladders,  when  the  people  tore  open  the  gatea. 
Bastia  surrendered-  The  conquest  of  the  other  strong  places 
and  of  the  interior  was  nest  prosecuted  without  delay.  Paulia 
besieged  Calvi,  the  Turks  Bonifacio,  Thermes  marched  on  San 
Fioreozo,  and  Sampiero  against  Corto,  the  most  important 
point  of  the  interior.  He  had  no  sooner  shown  himself  there 
also,  when  the  people  burst  the  gates.  The  Genoese  every- 
wherc  took  to  flight ;  all  the  island  waa  triumphantly  conquered, 
but  Ajaccio,  Bonifacio,  and  Calvi,  whose  position  dehed  assault 
Neither  Paulin  by  sea,  nor  Sampiero  on  land,  conld  intimidate 
Calri.  They  abandoned  the  siege,  and  Sampiero  hnrricd  to 
invest  Ajaccio.  The  Genoese,  under  Lamba  Doria,  prepared 
for  a  desperate  defence,  but  the  people  surrendered  the  fortress 
to  ibc  deliverer.  The  houses  of  the  Genoese  were  sacked  ;  but 
the  Corsican  magnanimity  and  hospitality  waa  here  again 
di«[>Iajed  towards  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  fonnd  shelter  in 
the  Tillages  of  the  people  they  had  oppressed.  Francesco 
Omano  himself  receiTed  Lamba  Doria  in  his  own  house. 
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Is  the  mean  while  the  Turks  Etormed  BoDifacio ;  embittered 
by  the  gallant  dcfcDCc  of  the  people  of  the  place,  who  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors  of  the  time  of  Alfonso  of 
Arragon,  they  laid  waste  all  the  sniroundiog  conntry.  Day 
and  night,  despite  of  hunger  aod  fatigue,  they  stood  on  the  walle, 
repelling  every  attack,  men  and  women  alike  firm  and  undaanted. 
Sampiero  also  appeared  before  Bonifacio.  The  heroic  city 
wavered  not,  bnt  coarageonsly  held  onl  in  the  hope  of  deliver- 
ance, for  Cattaciolo,  a  citizen  of  the  place,  was  eiijiected  with 
tidings  from  Genoa.  But  when  he  came  at  last  to  annonnca 
their  approaching  snccoor,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
They  induced  him  to  play  the  traitor,  and  sent  him  into  the 
town  with  false  letters,  which  eztingnished  all  hope  of  relief. 
The  besieged,  thereupon,  concluded  a  treaty  to  sarrendcr  the 
impregnable  city,  on  condition  tfaat  they  should  not  be  molested 
in  their  property,  and  should  be  honourably  sent  to  Genoa. 
The  gallant  Bonifncians  had  no  sooner  turned  their  backs  on 
their  walls,  than  the  barbarous  Turks,  in  defiance  of  their 
pledges  and  every  dictate  of  hnmanity,  fell  upon  them,  and 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Sampiero  with  djffi- 
cnlty  could  save  any  from  the  general  slanghter.  Kot  satisfied 
with  this  vengeance,  Dragut  demanded  permission  to  plaoder 
the  city,  and  as  this  could  not  be  conceded,  he  insisted  on  & 
lai^e  sum  of  money,  not  in  the  power  of  Thernies  to  pay, 
as  an  equivalent.  In  a  lit  of  exasperation,  Dragnt  embarked 
his  forces,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.  He  had  been  bribed  by  Geno- 
ese gold. 

After  the  fall  of  Bonifacio,  no  town  in  the  island  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Genoese,  bnt  the  faithful  Calvi.  2fo 
time  was,  therefore,  to  be  lost,  if  it  was  intended  to  recover  the 
Uland.     The  emperor  had  promised  aid,  oud  sent  several  thon- 
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Hand  German  and  Spanish  troops  to  Genoa ;  Cosmo  de  Medicia 
also  contribntcd  auxiliary  troops.  A  considerable  array  being 
thus  gathered  together,  to  read<>r  euccesa  beyond  doabt,  the 
chief  command  was  given  to  Andrea  Doria,  the  most  celebrated 
l^eneml  of  the  age,  and  the  sabordinate  coromand  to  Agoatino 
SpinoU. 

Aodrea  Doria  was  then  eighty-sis  years  old.  The  etate  of 
affairs  appeared  so  pressing,  that  the  veteran  did  not  refnse  the 
tDntntioD.  In  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  he  received  the  banner 
of  the  expedition  from  the  senators,  protectors  of  the  bank, 
clergy,  and  people. 

Doria  landed  in  the  Gnlf  of  Ban  Fiorenzo.  Nov,  20,  1553, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  carrent  Get  in  favour  of  Genoa.  San 
Fiorenzo,  which  Marshal  Thermcs  had  strongly  fortified,  fell, 
Bastia  Barren dt-red,  and  the  French  everywhere  yielded.  Sam- 
piero  having  quarrelled  with  Thermea,  withdrew  for  a  short 
time  to  the  French  court;  but  after  he  had  defeated  his  ealnm- 
nialor,  he  became  the  soul  of  the  war,  to  the  prosecution 
of  which  Thermea  had  shown  himself  so  incapable.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  defence  and  attack,  and  in  petty  warfare.  He 
beat  Spinola  with  great  loss  at  Gulofeide,  but  a  wound  which  he 
bad  ref^eited  in  the  fight  incapacitated  him  for  a  time,  during 
which  8pinola  gave  the  Coraieans  a  bloody  defeat  at  Moro- 
nglia.  Sampiero,  without  giving  his  wound  time  to  heal, 
■^ain  took  (he  field,  and  rontcd  the  combined  German  and 
Spauish  troops  at  Col  di  Tenda,  in  1554. 

The  war  was  prosecuted  with  equal  zeal  for  five  years  more, 
Corsica  appeared  to  be  always  secure  of  the  protection  of 
f  raoce,  and  to  regard  itself  indeed  as  an  independent,  orga- 
nized part  of  France.  Francis  the  Second  had  already  ap- 
l  Jourdan  Orsini  as  his  viceroy,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
had  declared  the  incorporation  of  the  iiiland  with 
f  ud  that  it  would  never  be  possible  to  separate  the 
from  the  crown  of  France,  unless  the  king  gave  up  the 
I«tt«T.  The  destiny  of  Corsica  thus  appeared  to  be  forever 
uiociated  with  that  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  island  to 
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hiTe  left  the  circle  of  Kalian  states,  to  which  it  aeeraed  to 
beloDg  by  natare.  Ent  the  king  had  hardly  given  this  Eolemn 
assurance,  before  the  treaty  or  pence  of  Cambray,  in  1559, 
destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the  Corsicans  at  a  single  blow. 

France  concladcd  peace  vith  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  aDiei, 
and  obliged  herself  to  restore  Corsica  to  Genoa.  The  FrcDch, 
npon  tiiia  news,  delivered  all  the  towns  in  their  possession  into 
tlic  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  sailed  with  their  troops  to 
France.  A  desperate  war  of  six  years,  in  which  the  blood  of 
the  Corsicans  had  been  ponred  out  like  water,  hod  been  waged 
in  Tp-ain,  and  they  saw  themselves  transferred,  by  a  dash  of 
the  pen,  again  to  the  merciless  cmelty  of  Genoa.  This  breach 
of  faith  excited  a  naiversal  despair  and  condemnation  througb- 
out  the  island,  bnt  it  was  not  respected. 
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Hekcefobward,  Sampiero  displayed  himself  in  all  his  grent- 
itesB :  for  he  only  is  traly  great  who,  nnyielding  to  fate,  rises 
with  redonbled  courage  from  disaster.  He  had  left  the  isluid 
with  the  respect  of  all.  Peace  had  taken  away  his  sword  ;  the 
endrely  desolate  island  conld  no  longer  single  hnnded  maintain 
the  contest ;  it  had  need  of  repose ;  to  begin  a  new  war,  ihe 
usistauce  of  some  foreign  power  was  indispensable.  The  in- 
domitable Sompiero,  for  four  years,  wandered  over  the  conti- 
nent, imploring  the  remotest  kingdoms  for  aid.  He  went  to 
France,  and  appealed  to  Catharine,  hoping  to  find  her  yet 
grateful  for  the  services  he  had  formerly  rendered  the  hoose  of 
the  Medicis;  thence  to  Navarre,  to  the  grand  dnke  of  Flo- 
rcDce,  and  to  the  Fregosi,  and  from  one  Italian  court  to 
another;  he  traversed  the  Mediterranean  to  solicit  Barbarossa, 
kt  Algiers,  and  thence  he   proceeded   to  Constantinople,  to 
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I  his  {iraTCTx  to  Sultan  Solinian.  His  earnest  and  pre- 
ing  countraancc,  his  power  of  speech,  bia  persoasiro 
9it«,  am]  his  ardent  patriotisiu,  excited  the  Bdminttion 
of  both  the  baxbnrians  and  Christiaus ;  bat  he  was  consoled 
Ottljr  with  idle  ho  pea  aod  empty  prospects. 

During  theM  wuiderings  of  Sompiero,  in  quest  of  bdccodf, 
OciMM  bad  DOt  lost  sight  of  hira,  and  she  feared  for  the  possible 
raoess  of  bia  efforts.  It  was  necessary,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  lo  cripple  the  euerj^es  of  this  formidable  enemy.  The 
poisoned  bovl  and  the  dagger  of  the  aaaagsin  had  failed.  It 
WM  DOW  determined  to  bring  the  natural  feeling  of  the  father 
■ad  hubttud  in  conSict  with  bis  jio&uou  for  his  native  land. 

Suapiero's  wife,  Taaniua,  lived  in  her  house  at  Marseilles, 
■nilcr  the  protection  of  France.  She  had  her  yoongest  son, 
AAtoo  Fnuiccseo,  with  her,  the  elder,  Alfonso,  was  at  the 
eoort  of  Qacen  Calliariue,  The  Genoese  surrounded  her  with 
tbeir  spies  and  agents,  who  suNeeded  in  entietng  both  mother 
antl  cbUd  to  Oeuoa.  For  this  purpose,  they  made  use  of 
Michel  Angcio  Ombronc,  a  priest,  who  was  the  instraeter  of 
SuBplero'i  aon,  whose  conlidence  be  fully  enjoyed ;  and  farther, 
of  ■  ikElfiil  agent,  Agosto  llaeziealupa. 

TMinlna  waa  of  a  credulous  and  susceptible  disposition,  and 
«W  proud  of  the  oueieiil  name  of  Onuuia.  They  represented 
lo  her  the  Cstc  which  the  childrcJi  of  hor  esteemed  husband 
■mat  expect.  SutTcring  under  llic  opprobrium  of  tlieir  fallicr'a 
CxQe,  depritod  of  tlic  Gef  of  their  famous  ancestors,  poor,  never 
Hrare  of  their  life  ;  what  would  become  of  them  t  Tbey  re- 
fmtmattd  lo  the  scnsilite  imagination  of  Vannina,  her  beloved 
rhildren  in  (he  misery  of  foreign  exile,  eating  the  bread  of 
diarity,  or  what  was  worse,  if  they  followed  in  the  steps  of 
tlkcir  Esther,  hunted  like  bandits  in  the  monntaius,  talien  at  last, 
anl  luadcil  with  galley  chains. 

Tannina  was  deeply  moved,  the  ides  of  going  to  Qenoii 
BOW  appeared  to  ber  leas  dreadful  and  ttrange.     "There, 
Ombrone  and  Ilauicalupa,  "  will  tiie  right  of  your  children  to 
Ihc  ftct  Omauo  be  recogniicd  again,  and  by  your  uiUd  )Mtr- 
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Bna&ion,  yon  will  Bnccccd  in  reconciling  Sampiero  willi  the  re- 
public." Tlie  heart  of  tlie  poor  woman  gradually  rieldcii,  tlic 
feelings  of  natnre  predominated,  itilhoat  regard  to  the  gntX^ 
rnde  and  terrible  chHracter  of  the  hnsband,  who  lived  onlj^ 
iHieanse  be  loved  liis  native  conntry  and  hated  her  oppressoi 
The  too  easily  deceived  Vaimina,  determined  to  go  to  Gem 
"  One  day,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  we  shaU  again  be  happy, 
at  peace  with  onr  enemica." 

Daring  this,  Samjiiero  was  in  Alf^eni,  where  the  brave  rei 
gadc,  Barbarossa,  bad  received  him  with  diEtingtitshe<l  hononrs, 
when  hia  ship  from  Marscillca  bronglit  him  the  intelligence 
that  Vannina,  liia  wife,  had  fled  to  Genoa  with  her  cliild,  in 
company  witb  some  Genoese  I  Asi  Sampiero  began  to  com- 
prehend the  possibility  of  this  flight,  he  wished  to  take  ship 
at  once  for  Marseilles ;  bnt  npou  reflection,  be  requested  hia 
noble  friend  Antonio,  of  San  Fiorenzo,  to  set  ont  immediately, 
and  to  prevent  it  if  possible.  He,  elifling  bis  grief  with  a  des- 
perate effort,  remwned  behind,  and  treated  witL  Uarbarossa  for 
an  expedition  against  Genoa.  He  then  went  to  Constantinople 
to  attempt  the  same  witb  tbe  snltan,  and  thence  retomed  td' 
Marseilles  in  (jueat  of  his  wife.  *' 

Antonio  di  San  Fiorcnzo  had  departed  instantly.  Rnshin^ 
into  the  house  of  Vannina,  be  fonnd  it  empty  and  deserted. 
She  had  secretly  gone,  tbe  preceding  day,  with  her  child  on 
the  Qenociic  vessel,  with  Michel  Angelo  Ombrone  and  liazzica- 
Inpa.  Antonio,  hastily  gathering  together  a  number  of  Corsi- 
can  friends,  took  a  brigantine,  and  sailed  in  the  direction  which 
he  supposed  the  fagitivcs  to  hare  taken.  lie  sighted  the  Geno- 
ese vessel  off  the  promontory  of  Antiln's,  and  made  a  sign 
her  to  come  to.  Tanuina,  when  she  saw  her  pnrsners,  and 
certain  who  they  were,  ansionaly  implored  to  be  set  on  sh 
withont  knowing  what  she  wonld  do.  Bat  Antonio  overtook 
her  on  the  coast,  and  carried  her  off,  in  the  name  of  Sampiero 
and  the  king  of  France. 

The  noble  man  conreyed  the  grief-stricken  fugitive  to 
boQEG  of  the  bishop  of  Antibes,  that  he  might  comfort  her  wH 
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e  Spiritual  consolations  of  reli^on  {wd  provide  her  wilb  ail 
■qrlum.  But  llic  binbop,  trembling  for  the  reBponfiibilily  of 
Boch  a  charge,  handiid  lier  oyer  to  the  parliament  of  Aii. 
That  body  declared  itself  ready  to  take  her  nodcr  its  protec- 
tion, and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  harm  her.  But  TanuiDo, 
•  Vould  not  accept  tho  proffered  pledge,  declaring  that  she  wag 
[^Unpiero's  wife,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  anything  at  his 
[Iwtda.  The  conscionanefis  of  her  fault  oppressed  her  heart ; 
mitcotisl,  as  she  was,  fur  bcr  folly,  she  yet  yielded  to  her  fate 
li  »  blind  resignation. 

Returning  from  Turkey,  where  Soliman,  in  his  admiration  of 

fee  celebrated  Oorsican,  had  kept  him  for  &  long  time  at  his 

^.flonrt,  Sampiero  arrived  at  Marseilles,  in  quest  of  the  cherished 

lyect  of  his  affection.     Here  he  was  met  by  Antonio,  who  re- 

i  whttt  had  happened,  and  endeavoared  to  restrnin  the  rage 

f  bis  friend.     One  of  Sampiero's  rclaLiees,  Pier  Giovanni  di 

ilri,  incantiously  remarked,  that  he  had   long  anticipated 

s  flight.     "And  you  concealed  your  apprehensions  !" 

■tdBctuimcd  Sampiero,  immediately  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 

B  throw  himself  on  hon^eback,  and  rode  to  the  castle  of  Zuiiti, 

;  his  wife  tremblingly  awaited  him.     Antonio  followed 

B  in  fearful  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  interview. 

I  Sampiero  waited  under  the  windows  of  the  castle  until 

Ipniing.     Then  he  vent  to  his  wife,  and  carried  her  with  him 

I  Marseilles.     No  one  could  read  bis  closed  heart.     When  ho 

il  his  silent  and  deserted  lionsc,  the  whole  weight  of  his 

nod  betrayal  euddeuly  rose  before  him  ;  as  he  rellceted 

tlut  bis  own  wife  had  basely  surrendered  herself  and  child  into 

Uk  hands  of  Qenoa,  the  mortal  enemy  of  bis  native  country, 

^_tiie  demon  of  passion  took  possesxiou  of  him,  and  he  slew  bis 

^B^ftnnina  with  bis  own  band. 

^Kk  Gampiero,  says  the  Corsicaii  bistorian,  passionately  loved 
^Ksis  wife,  but,  as  a  Coriiean,  he  was  nnaparingly  vindictive. 

He  caused  ber  to  be  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church 
of  Be.  Prau<-ia,  and  then  repaired  to  I'uris  to  present  himself  in 
ton,  b«fore  the  court.     This  wns  in  1562, 
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Saxpieru  was  coldly  receJTed  at  the  Freacli  court,  win 
tlie  courtiers  turned  tlicir  backs  ou  liini,  under  a  feigfued  Lumtur 
of  his  condact.  But  he  vas  Dot  a  mau  to  be  browbeaten  bj 
the  parasites  of  a  court,  and  that  of  Catharine  de  Medicis  wu 
not  a  fit  tribunal  to  judge  the  actions  of  a  man  of  his  stamp. 
Catharine  and  Henry  the  Second,  overlooked  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  do  anything  more  than 
tacitly  to  encourage  the  independence  of  Corsica. 

After  having  in  vain  exhausted  all  his  diplomatic  resource^  J 
and  seeing  no  farther  hope  of  foreign  aid,  Sampiero  detennined  1 
to  act  as  a  man,  and  to  rely  upon  his  e:certions  and  those  of  bllf 
countrymen.     He  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Corsica,  that  he  « 
coming  to  liberate  bis  native  land,  or  perish  in  the  attempt -^ 
'•  It  is  our  duty,"  said  he,  "  to  make  a  last  effort  for  glory  si 
independence.     We  hnve  knocked  in  Tain  at  the  doors  of  t 
cahinets  of  France,  Navarre  and  Constantinople.     If  we  vtd%  J 
to  take  up  arms,  until  we  sliall  be  eustained  by  France  or  Ti»-  I 
cany,  our  country  will  long  continue  to  be  oppressed.     Wha^  f 
moreover,  would  he  the  price  for  a  nationality  of  foreign  originTfl 
Did  the  Greeks  implore  their  neighbours  for  help  against  tb*  I 
overwhelming  hosts  of  Persia  f     The  Italian  republics  present  I 
us  with  new  'examples  of  the  power  of  a  gallant  people  stn^  1 
gling  for  liberty  and  independence.     Doria  freed  Genoa  from 
foreign  domination,  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  rise,  until  the 
soldiers  of  the  king  of  Navarre  are  ready  to  fight  in  onr 
ranks?" 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1564,  Sampiero  arrived  in  the  gulf  of 
Talinco  with  two  vessels,  and  a  band  of  twenty  Corsicans,  and 
twenty-five  Frencbmea.  He  sunk  the  golleys  which  had  brought 
them  over.  When  he  was  asked,  why  he  did  that,  and  where 
ho  would  seek  safety,  if  overpowered  by  the  Genoese,  hia  reply 
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"in  my  swonL"  Witli  bis  little  troop,  he  immedialcly  at-  - 
'  taoJiciI  tbc  eoell?  of  li^trla,  wbich  lie  took,  and  then  mitrched  on 
Corte,  The  Oenocse  met  him  before  this  place,  ia  far  superior 
nambers,  at  Sampiero  Itad  but  oue  hundred  nien  with  him, 
Bnt  so  great  was  the  terrour  wliich  hia  name  excited,  that  tLey 
no  sooner  saw  bim,  than  they  fled  niihuot  striking  a  blow. 
Corte  opened  Ler  pates,  nod  he  thuB  obtaincd^  the  first  ralljiug 
point.  The  Terra  del  Commune  liciiitated  not  to  make  common 
caQi;e  with  him. 

Sampiero  advanced  to  VescoTato,  the  riehcst  district  of  the 
iiland.  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountaiu  which  sinks  to  the  beau- 
tiful coREt  plaju  of  Hariana.  On  bis  approach,  the  people  of 
TescoTato,  excited  by  the  Archdeacon  Filippini,  gathered  to- 
gether in  anxiety  for  their  etanding  crops,  and  in  fear  of  tlie 
raTagea  of  war.  Qc  urged  them  to  remain  tranquil,  and  not 
lo  Kc  Sampiero,  which  they  did.  TTpon  hiii  arrival  at  Yeaco- 
vato,  Sampiera  found  the  place  profoundly  quiet,  and  the  peo- 
ple &but  np  in  their  honscs,  but  they  finally  yielded  to  their 
cnrioisity  and  eamu  oat.  Sampiero  addressed  them,  charg- 
ing tbcffl  with  a  want  of  patriotism.  Uia  remarks  made  a 
de*p  impression.  They  offered  him  hospitAiity,  which  he  con- 
(emptflously  refused,  and  passed  the  uight  in  tlie  open  air. 

Tbifl  place  was.  nererthelcss,  tlie  site  of  a  great  battle. 
Nicholas  Xcgri  suddenly  assailed  him  with  a  Genoese  force, 
ftod  the  coDteiit  waa  the  more  desperate  from  the  fact  that  the 
■null  number  engaged  on  both  sides  gave  the  contest  the  cha- 
racter uf  a  hand  to  hand  fi^ht.  Corsicaus  hIeo  fought  against 
CornieanB,  as  a  company  of  them  had  remained  in  tlie  service 
of  the  Genoese.  Wheu  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  Sampiero 
called  ODt  to  them,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  fight  against  their 
iwtirc  land.  The  vietory  already  inclined  to  the  side  of  Genoa, 
»M  Bmechino,  one  of  ttic  moiit  taliant  of  the  Corsicaa  ofheors, 
had  fallen  ;  but  Sampiero  succeeded  in  restoring  his  shattered 
ranka,  and  in  driving  back  the  Ueuocse,  who  fled  la  confusion 
to  Bastlu. 
^  llw  victory  of  Veecovato  increased  the  military  resonrcea 
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-of  Sampiero,  ui<l  a  eecond  one  at  Cacciu,  in  which  Xicholss 
Negri  fell,  roased  tlie  whole  islBud  to  rebcIlioD.  Sompiero 
now  seriously  expected  assistance  from  TuBcanj-,  and  CTCn 
from  ilie  Turks ;  for  in  the  rapidity  with  whii-h  he  had  inflicted 
defeat  npon  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  and  Geooese,  with  aach 
email  means,  he  showed  what  the  CDreieaas,  inspired  by  the 
love  of  liberty,  were  capable  of,  if  properly  Bastained. 

Immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Negri,  the  Genoese  had  Bortj 
their  ablest  general  to  the  island,  Stephen  Doria,  worthy  of  hit 
name,  for  his  valour,  forecast,  and  severity  of  character.  Aa 
army  of  four  thonsand  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  fol- 
lowed him.  The  war  now  broke  out  again  wilh  increased 
fnry.  The  Corsicoos  and  Genoese  both  nuffered  serend  de- 
feats, the  latter  of  whom  were  once  more  drircn  back  on  Baetifc 
Doria  took  Bastelica.  the  birth-place  of  Sampicro,  by.snrprisai 
l^d  it  in  ashes,  and  razed  the  house  of  the  gallant  Corsicaa 
to  the  ground.  But  of  what  talue  was  honse  and  land  w'' 
him,  who  had  sacrificed  his  wife  and  child  to  bis  coanlr;  ?  B«t' 
Genoa  pursued  her  old  policy  of  bringing  the  patriotism  of  iha 
Corsicana  in  conflict  with  their  personal  feelings.  Although 
they  failed  in  accomplishing  this  object  with  Sampiero,  they  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent  with  Achilles  de  Campocasso,  a  mas  of 
heroic  nature,  and  of  the  distinguished  and  ancient  family  of 
Caporali.  They  took  his  mi>ther  prisoner ;  the  son  hcsitRt«d 
not  a  moment  to  throw  away  his  sword,  and  to  hurry  into  tha 
Genoese  camp,  to  save  his  mother  from  torture.  Bat  becaoat 
the  enemy  encouraged  him  to  become  the  murderer  of  Sa^ 
piero,  he  fled,  and  kept  himself  quiet  at  home.  Sampicro  WM 
abandoned  by  some  of  his  strongest  friends  after  the  fall  of 
Bruschino.  Campocasso  bad  gone  orer  to  the  enemy,  and 
\apoleon,  of  Santa  Lncia,  was  slain,  a  gallant  man,  and  the 
Krst  Corsican  who  distinguished  the  name  of  Napoleon  on  iha 
field  of  battle. 

The  mutnal  hatred  of  the  Corsicans  and  Genoese  was  repn- 
Bented  by  the  names  of  Sampiero  and  Doria,  both  of  whom  re> 
fleeted  the  passions  and  enmities  of  their  respeciiTe  coantries. 
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ihen  Doria  sorpossed  nil  his  predecessors  id  cmelty.  He 
■ktd  fiTom  to  onoiliilato  the  wbolo  of  thu  Coreican  people. 
~  le  following  were  his  avowed  reasons  for  this  bloorty  and 
Ies3  scheme.  "When  the  Atheninas,  after  a  seven 
resistance,  obtaiDed  possessioa  of  Meloa,  the  ally  of 
they  canscd  all  the  inhabitants,  over  fourteen  years  of 
■pe.  lo  he  pat  to  death,  and  sent  a  new  colony  to  repeople  the 
city,  and  to  hold  it  in  obedience.  Why  shall  we  not  imitate 
this  esamplef  Arc  the  Cursieans  perhaps  less  cnlpable  than 
rebels  of  that  country  ?  By  these  fearfnl  acts  of  justice, 
AUieuians  hoped  to  effect  the  ooutjuest  of  all  Greece, 
Fnca,  Italia  and  Sicily.  By  putting  all  their  eneniicB  to  the 
sword,  they  restored  the  prestige  of  their  arms,  and  diSused  a 
wholctjonie  fear  of  their  power.  It  may  be  said  that  we  set  at 
dcHaace  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilization.  I  only  de- 
tb&t  we  shall  be  feared.  1  am  much  more  ambitions  of  the 
opinion  of  Genoa,  than  of  that  of  posterity.  That  idle 
posterity,  intimidates  only  the  weak  and  irresolute.  It 
oor  interest  to  extend  the  c'lralc  of  our  conquests,  and  to 
deprive  the  insurgents  of  all  power  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
f  Bee  but  two  means  for  this  purpose,  the  laying  waste  of  tbo 
cropa,  the  burning  of  the  towns,  and  the  destnictiou  of  tlie 
towen,  where  they  entrench  themselves,  when  they  do  not  fight 
in  tlie  open  Held." 

This  mode  of  reasoning  of  Doria  sufficiently  iudieatea  the 
enomed  hate  of  Qenoa  aguinitt  the  Corsicana,  and  of  the 
tbcT  misery  they  were  destined  to  undergo.  Stephen  Doria 
agrd  hair  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  without  being 
able  to  conquer  Sanipiero.  The  latter  convoked  a  popular 
wnenibly  in  Bnzio,  to  fortify  the  patriotic  cause,  with  new 
fiMl it u lions,  to  re-establidh  the  twelve  men,  and  other  an- 
thorilirs,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  a  universal  uprising  of  the 
[M-ople.  Sampiero's  views  were  not  exclusively  those  of  a 
ildler.  Ho  desired  lo  bestow  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
well  as  independence  on  bis  conntry,  based  on  the  old 
itotlODS  of  Sambnecio  di  Alando.     He  wished  to  derive 
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from  the  position  of  the  blaod.  its  prndnctioos  aod  hs  foresb^ 
sll  the  adratitages  it  possessed  for  a  naval  power ;  and  he  de- 
sired lo  make  ii  free,  in  naioD  with  France,  and  as  powerfol 
and  opulent  as  Rhodes  and  Tjre  onee  vreie.  Satnpiero  aspired 
not  to  the  title  of  connt  of  Corsica  ;  he  waa  satii^hed  to  be  tfaa 
first  of  his  conntTTmen  who  vas  honoured  with  the  eimple 
designation  of  Pater  Palria;  the  times  of  the  barons  wen 
past. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  enrors  to  the  coottDentat  eoarls,  and 
to  France  in  particniar,  soliciting  asustance.  But  his  prarera 
were  unheeded,  and  Corsica  was  abandoned  to  her  fate.  The 
envoT,  Antonio  PadoTano,  retnrned  from  France  with  only  Al- 
fonso, the  j-oang  son  of  Sampiero,  ten  thousand  dollam,  and 
thineen  standards,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  motto,  Pkgna 
pro  Patria.  The  Corsicans,  neTerthcless,  cordially  received  him; 
and  the  standards  which  Sampiero  distributed  among  the  cap-  , 
tains  gare  rise  to  a  patriotic  emulatiou,  as  well  as  to  a  Tiolent  I 
and  dangerous  jealousy.  \ 

The  following  are  among  the  letters  written  by  Sampiero  at 
this  crisis : 

"  To  Catharine  of  France : — Our  affairs  have,  thus  far,  pros- 
pered. I  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  but  for  the  support 
which  the  Genoese  have  received  from  the  eathoUc  king  of 
Spun,  at  first,  of  twenty-two  galleys  and  four  ships,  our  enemiei 
wonld  by  this  time  have  been  dispossessed  of  every  strong  plan 
in  the  island.  Nevertheless,  happen  what  may,  we  arc  resolved 
to  perish  rather  than  to  enbmit  to  the  domination  of  the  re- 
pnblic.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  couEeqaenlly  beg  your 
miyesty  not  to  forget  my  devotion  to  your  person,  and  that  of 
my  country  to  France.  As  the  catholic  king  bos  shown  snch 
favour  to  the  Genoese,  who  were  strong  enough  without  hia 
aid,  and  as  we  are  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  will  yonr  ma- 
jesty EuSer  us  lo  succumb  to  the  power  of  our  enemies  ?"  , 

"To  the  Grand  Duke  of  I'anua: — If  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
come tributary  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  at  the  risk  of  offending 
all  the  princes  of  Christeudura,  we  a  hundred  times  prefer  the 
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TnrHsh  to  the  Genoese  yoke.     Prance  lierself  haa  not  observed 

the  treaty  of  peace,  which  it  was  said  was  It)  (fnitrunty  onr 

rights  and  put  an  end  to  onr  Bufferings.     If  I  take  the  libcrly 

_(ta  mstmct  yonr  bJghncss  touching  the  affairs  of  the  inland,  it 

Xibin  the  hope  that  you  maybe  able  to  defend  us  at  Home, 

vtuA  the  atiacka  of  our  enemies.     I  desiire  to  record  my 

1  protest  against  tho  cruel   indifference  of  the  catholic 

bcca,  and  to  appeal  to  divine  jnatice." 


CHAPTER   XVIir. 

W  ambassadors  were  again  sent  to  France  :  bat  they  were 
taken  on  the  coast  by  the  Genoese.  Three  sprang  into  the 
Eca,  to  save  tlicmselTes,  one  of  wltom  was  drowned,  while  the 
other  two  were  tortured  and  ignominioosly  put  to  death.  The 
war,  DQ  both  sides,  assomed  an  ntispnriiigly  vindictiFC  charac- 
ter. Doria  gained  no  advantages,  ^ampicro  defeated  him  on 
1  BtTenl  occasions,  and  almost  anniktlatcd  his  forces  in  the  patis 
^MfLnminada.rrora  which  disaster  none  but  a  skilful  comcoander, 
Vttthe  himself,  could  have  escaped.  Covered  with  blood,  cx- 
fiauBted,  and  in  despair,  Doria  repaired  to  San  Fiorcnzo,  and 
coon  alter  left  the  island.  The  republic  appointed  Yivoldi  his 
■accessor,  and  subsequently  the  intriguing  Fornari.  But  there 
was  no  prospect  of  destroying  Sampiero  in  the  open  field. 
A  Spanish  fleet,  an  army  of  mercenaries,  fifteen  thousand 
SpaDinnln,  and  the  greatest  generals,  Doria,  Centnrione,  and 
Spioola,  luul  successively  been  sent  against  this  man,  who  hnd 
luded  on  the  island  an  outlaw,  accompanied  only  by  two  pro- 
■crilKd  persons  like  himself;  the  conquerors  of  I'isa  and 
Tenice  were  not  able  to  subdno  a  poor  and  forsaken  people, 
(  marclied  to  battle  half  famiahcd,  illy  clothed,  and  badly 
)d,  and  whoiie  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
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For  these  reasona,  the  rcsolntion  was  taken  to  murder  Sam/- 
piero. 

For  Eome  time,  (li^cnsions  between  him  and  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  barons  had  been  encouraged.  Some  of  them, 
OS  Hercules  of  Istria,  had  deserted  him  for  the  bribes  of 
Genoa,  while  others  were  Etimalatcd  to  the  same  course  hj 
wounded  pride  at  being  obliged  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
a  man  of  mean  origin.  Others  had  bloody  deeds  to  aTenge  j 
among  these  were  the  three  brothers,  Antonio,  Francesco,  and 
Michel  An^lo,  coasins  of  Yannina.  The  Oruanos  won  ovtr 
to  their  views  the  moat  Ambrosio  of  Bastelica,  and  Sampiero^ 
own  master  of  arms,  Tiltolo,  in  conjanction  with  whom  titej 
laid  a  plan  to  take  Samptero,  bj  stratagem.  Fornani,  the 
governor,  approved  the  scheme,  and  entrusted  its  esccntion  to 
Raphael  Giustiniaoi. 

Sarapiero  was  in  Vico,  when  the  monk  delivered  him  forged 
letters,  argeatlj  requesting  him  to  go  to  Rocca,  where  a  rel 
lion   against  the  popular  cause  had  broken  out.     Sampii 
immediately  despatched  Yittolo  with  twenty  mounted  men  to 
Carro  ;  and  he  himself  followed  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
bis  son,  Andrea  de  Gentili,  Antonio  Pctro,  of  Corte,  and  B«t- 
tista  da  Pielra.    Tittolo,  in  the  mean  while,  informed  the  Orna- 
Dos  and  Ginstiniani,  that  Sampiero  would  march  throogh  the 
mountain  valley  of  Cavro ;  upon  this  intelligence,  they  gathered 
a  large  infantry  and  cavalry  force,  and  lay  in  ambuscade,  near 
Cavro.    As  Sampiero,  with  his  little  band,  was  making  his  itafj 
at  ease  throngh  the  pass,  he  suddenly  saw  himself  assmlcd 
all  sides,  and  the  mountains  covered  with  armed  men.     Ct 
scions  that  his  hour  had  coroe,  he  instantly  ordered  his 
Alfonso,  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  to  preserve  himself 
the  service  of  his  country.     EliB  son  obeyed  his  commani 
and  fled-    While  his  followers  fell,  gallantly  fighting,  Sampit 
towards  daybreak,  |)lunged  into  the  midst  of  the  fray, 
hope  of  cutting  his  way  through  with  his  sword.     The  thi 
Omanos,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  st  6rst  deterred 
fear  from  attacking  the  formidable  Corsican,  at  last,  ui^ed 
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'■tenfreance,  nufied  on  him,  followed  by  Genoese  soldiers.  Sara- 
piero  fouerlit  with  desperation.  He  precipitated  liirnself  on 
Antonio  Ornano,  and  wounded  Iiira  with  a  pistol  shot  in  the 
ncclt.  His  mnsket,  however,  Tailed,  as  Vittolo,  on  loading 
it,  had  pat  the  Ijall  before  the  powder.  Sampiero's  face  was 
streaming  with  blood;  with  hia  left  band  wiping  hia  ejes, 
be  wielded  his  sword  in  the  right  hand.  Vittolo  shot  him  from 
twhiod  tbrongh  the  baek,  and  the  Ornaoos  immediately  fell 
■pon  the  dying  hero,  to  hack  hiiu  to  pieces.  They  cnl  off  bis 
id  bore  it  in  triumph  to  the  governor. 

It  was  on  the  ITth  of  Jannary,  1567,  that  Sampiero  fell, 
had  reached  his  sixty-ninth  year,  unimpaired  by  age  and 
riie  faligoea  of  the  camp,  iairaortal  for  his  magnanimity,  nobility 
of  (hoaghl,  and  love  of  his  native  conntry.  Great  in  arms,  and 
fertile  in  coansel,  without,  illustrious  ancestors,  be  owed  every- 
thing to  himself,  and  as  Virothus  he  succiimbod  only  to  the 
tmchcry  of  an  assassin,  lie  h»s  shown,  through  his  noble 
•xample,  what  a  brave  mau  is  capable  of,  when  true  to  a  great 
psasion. 

Sampiero  was  of  tall  stature,  of  dark  and  martial  connte- 
nanc«,  prond  in  his  bearing,  and  with  black  and  cnrling  hair. 
Bis  look  was  penetrating,  his  speech  sliort,  Brm,  and  command- 
ing. Although  a  child  of  nature,  and  without  education,  he 
jet  possessed  a  Gne  understanding,  and  an  e.vcellent  judgment, 
nia  eneniieB  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  be  king  of  the  island, 
bat  be  strove  only  for  its  freedom.  He  lived  as  frugally  as  a 
shepherd,  wore  the  woollen  robe  of  his  country,  and  slept  on 
the  bare  ground.  He  had  associated  with  the  most  voluptnoua 
conrta  of  the  world,  those  of  Florence  and  Versailles,  but  he 
hAd  acquired  none  of  their  depravity  of  principles  and  morals. 
The  rude  soldier  could  kill  his  wife,  becaase  she  had  betrayed 
berself  and  child  to  his  country'ii  enemy,  but  he  was  unac- 
({■uioted  with  those  crimes,  which  dishonour  human  nature, 
Will  src  tolerated  by  a  refined  and  perverted  philosophy,  lie 
wiu  simple,  rough,  and  great,  a  man  of  an  iron  mould,  and  of 
tbe  tnoBt  powerful  stamp  of  originality. 
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Tbb  fall  or  Sampiero  was  received  at  Genoa  with  ringing  of 


bells  and  illuminations.  Tbe  murderers,  boncfer,  sliamefallj 
contended  for  tbcir  wages;  lliat  of  Tiltolo  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gold  scudi. 

Corsica  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  for  the  father  of  hU 
conntry   was    slaiD.     Three    thousand    armed    men    gathered 
together  in  Orezzo,  maiif  weeping,  and  all  0{i[)ressed  with  sad- 
.ncss,  as  thej  stood  on  the  church  sqnare.     Leonardo  of  Ct 
nova,  the  friend  and  brolher-in-arms  of  Sanipiero,  broke 
sileace,  to  proaonnce  a  eulogy  on  the  deceased. 

This  man  was  bowed  with  grief,  for  an  unexampled  disaster, 
which  had  fallen  on  bim.  He  had  but  lately  escaped  from 
prison,  from  which  he  bad  been  liberated  by  liia  young 
heroic  son.  Leonardo  bad  fullen  into  tbe  Lauds  of  the  Ucno- 
eae,  who  threw  bim  into  the  tower  of  Bastia.  His  son  had 
meditated  for  days  and  nights  on  a  plan  for  the  rescue  of  hia 
father.  Disguised  in  the  garmenls  of  a  woman,  who  was 
accustomed  to  bring  him  his  meals,  he  had  jienctrated  Into  his 
dungeon,  where  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  escape,  taid  leave 
bim  behind ;  for  should  be,  the  youth,  die,  bis  death  wonld  be 
•  honourable,  and  the  prowess  and  wisdom  of  his  father  vonid 
yet  be  preserved  to  tbe  canse  of  freedom.  He  oSered  himself 
up  a  sacnfice  to  his  country.  Tbe  father,  for  a  long  time, 
hesitated  in  a  conSict  of  emotions,  but  he  at  last  came  to  the 
concluBioD  to  adopt  the  advice  of  bis  sou,  and  he  escaped  ia 
the  disguise  of  a  woman.  The  jailer,  on  visiting  the  dnngeon, 
fonnd  the  youth,  who  proudly  and  csultiugly  gave  himself  op 
in  his  defenceless  state.  He  was  condncled  before  the  gorenior, 
by  whose  order  be  was  banged  at  a  window  of  his  father's  castla 
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Leonardo,  on  witnessing  llio  dcnth-sacrifico  of  his  son,  aroBo 
like  A  propbet  before  llie  assembled  people,  and  tranquillj 
pronoDDCed  Uie  fuoerol  eulogium  on  bis  fellow-soldier,  Sam- 
piero. 

"  Slaves  weep,"  said  he,  "but  freemen  avenge  tbemseWes. 
No  panllanimons  lamentation  !  Onr  mountains  sball  now 
only  resound  with  cries  of  war.  Let  us  show,  by  the  vigour  of 
onr  ftctions,  that  he  is  not  altogether  dead.  Has  he  not 
tiequeUbed  ua  the  example  of  his  life  F  The  Fornaris  and  Vit- 
lolia  could  not  deprive  ua  of  that.  That  has  escaped  theii 
atralagcms,  and  the  balla  of  assassins.  Wh.v  did  he  exclaim  to 
bis  eon,  save  yourself.  Without  doubt  to  give  a  hero  to  bis 
country,  a  chief  to  our  soldiers,  and  a  feurful  eucmy  to  the 
Genoese.  Yes,  my  dear  coonlrymcn,  Sampiero  has  fastened 
the  shame  of  his  death  on  his  murderers,  and  the  duty  of  ven- 
geance on  his  son.  Let  ns  aid  bim  to  accomplish  this  noblo 
task.  Let  us  close  up  our  ranks  I  I  know  the  young  nan. 
He  is  wortliy  of  the  name  he  bears,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
bis  country.  He  has  nothing  of  youth,  but  its  fervour.  Matu- 
rity of  judgment  sometimea  anticipates  maturity  of  years. 
Heaven  has  not  denied  him  this  gift.  For  a  long  time  he 
shared  the  dangers  and  sorrows  of  bis  father.  Everybody 
knows  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  science  of  arms.  War- 
riors may  be  proud  to  march  under  his  orders.  You  may 
seearely  rely  in  his  unerring  skill  as  a  tactician.  The  masses 
nnderstAod  men ;  they  rarely  err  in  their  choice  of  leaders. 
Moreover,  what  higher  bonoar  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Sampiero,  than  in  the  selection  of  his  son  as  our  leader. 

"  If  there  be  among  ua  any  who  are  base  enough  to  prefer 
the  base  security  of  slavery  to  the  storms  and  dangers  of  free- 
dom, let  them  go  and  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
people-  Let  them  tell  us  what  they  mean.  After  we  have 
engraved  their  names  on  a  pillar  of  infamy,  erected  on  the  sijot 
where  Sampiero  was  assassinated,  let  them  go  to  increase  the 
court  of  Fornari,  with  Yittolo  and  Michel  Angelo.  Otherwise, 
■  1h(7  may  learn  that  war  and  arms  are  the  safest  part  for  Ihe 
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weak,  as  well  as  the  free  and  brave.  If  yoo  yet  beaitate,  I  wonld 
say  that  on  our  side  in  glory  for  our  slandard,  liberty  for  oar- 
seives,  and  independence  for  onr  conntry;  on  the  otber,  galley 
ctiaioB,  iofamy,  contempt,  and  all  ibe  otber  eviU  of  tbraldom. 
Cboose  ye !" 

When  Leonardo  closed,  tbe  people  chose  Alfonso  d'Oroano 
by  acclamation,  as  the  chief  and  commander  of  tbe  CorsicaoL 
He  was  only  serenteen  years  old,  but  he  was  Sampiero'a  son. 
The  Corsicans  thus,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  ihe  death 
of  Sampiero,  as  their  enemy  had  hoped,  in  contempt  of  tbs 
Genoese  generals  and  the  name  of  Doria,  placed  his  son  tt 
their  head,  to  lead  them  against  the  haughty  repnblic.  For 
two  years  the  brave  youth,  in  many  a  combat  victorious,  held 
tbe  enemy  at  hay. 

Tbe  long  war  bad  in  the  mean  time  exbansted  both  partio, 
Genoa  desired  peace;  the  island,  then  divided  between  tlw 
Rossi  and  Negri  factions,  was  in  a  desperate  condition  and  in- 
clined to  peace.  The  republic,  which  bad  already  in  1561  re- 
sumed Corsica  from  the  bank  of  St.  Qeor<^e,  now  recalled  the 
detested  Fornari,  and  sent  Qeor^  Doria  in  -bis  place,  the  only 
one  of  that  name  whom  the  Corsicans  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance. The  first  proceeding  of  this  clement  and  wise  nan, 
waa  the  proclamation  of  a  aniversal  amnesty  for  tbe  past. 
Hany  districts  submitted,  and  several  captains  laid  down  tbeir 
arms.  The  bishop  of  Sagona  finally  succeeded  in  persuading 
Alfonso  to  a  treaty,  which  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Oeuoa  on  the  following  terms :  1.  Complete  amnesty  for  Al- 
fonso and  his  followers ;  2.  Liberty  of  emigration  to  the  con- 
tinent for  men  and  women  ;  3.  Liberty  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty by  sale  or  otherwise;  i.  Resurrender  of  tbe  fee  of  Or- 
nano  to  Alfonso  ;  5.  Delivery  of  the  pteve  of  Tico  to  the  par- 
tisans  of  Alfonso,  until  their  embarkation  ;  G.  A  truce  of  forty 
days  for  tlie  regulation  of  aSairs;  7.  Permission  for  every  mas 
to  carry  away  his  horse  and  some  dogs  with  him  ;  ! 
sion  of  obligations  to  the  debtors  of  the  treasury ;  for  all  otben 
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an  exemption  for  fi^e  years  on  account  of  the  misery  of  the 
conntiy ;  9.  The  pardon  of  certain  prisoners. 

Alfonso  left  his  native  land  with  three  hnndred  companies  in 
1569;  he  wandered  to  France  where  Charles  the  Ninth  received 
him  with  honour,  and  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  Corsican  regi- 
ment which  he  had  formed.  Many  Corsicans  went  to  Venice, 
and  others  took  service  nnder  the  pope,  and  founded  the  famous 
Corsican  guard,  eight  hundred  strong. 
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Tbe  whole  extent  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  island  was  first 
broDght  to  liglit  on  the  close  of  Sampiero's  war.  It  had  been 
converted  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  popnlation  decimated  bj  wtt 
and  by  forced  or  voluntary  emigration,  was  reduced  to  a  stata 
of  barbarism  and  of  extreme  poverty.  To  complete  the  misery, 
the  plague  had  scrcrol  times  broken  out,  and  famine  obliged  tha 
inhabitants  to  live  like  wild  animals  on  acorns  and  roots.  The 
corsairs,  moreover,  ravaged  the  coasts,  sacked  the  towns  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  into  slarery.  In  such  a  condiUoD, 
George  Doria  undertook  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
administered  it  in  a  benign  manner,  and  with  a  conscientioiiB 
regard  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  particularly  for  the  etatatw 
and  privileges  of  the  Terra  del  Commune. 

But  DorJa  was  no  sooner  recalled  from  his  post,  thou  Qenoft 
fell  back  to  her  old  evil  ways.  The  possessors  of  power 
generally  so  obdurate  and  blind,  that  they  look  neither  to  tba 
past  nor  the  future.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Corsicanfi  were 
deprived  of  all  civil,  mililary  and  ecclesiastical  employment, 
were  superseded  in  the  Kmallcst  offices  by  Genoese,  the  laws 
were  trampled  on,  and  a  fiiclious  government  was  introduced. 
The  island  was  regarded  exclusively  as  an  esiule,  to  replenish  the 
wasted  finances  of  the  impoverished  nobles  of  Genoa,  who  occu- 
pied all  the  principal  oQices.  Covcrcil  with  debt,  as  most  of  th« 
Corsicans  were,  the  collection  of  taxes  fell  into  the  hands  of  nan- 
(M) 
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B,  for  the  moat  part  of  the  clerical  order.   The  gOTenior  himself 
I  Tne  treated  like  a  satrap  ;  on  his  arriral  at  liastia,  he  received  a 
ricvtitre  as  symbolic  of  his  power ;  his  Kolary  at  the  expense  of  the 
■jnoautT}'  n-as  considerable,  and  it  ivos  also  obliged  to  famish  hia 
f  teble  every  week  with  a  calf,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  fruits, 
l^etahles  and  other  productions.      He  was  entitled  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  Snes,  confiscations,  and  contraband  prizes.     His 
lieutenants  and  otBcers  were  corapeusated  in  like  proportion.    He 
brought  over  witii  him  a  treasury  advocate,  a  general  and  ordi- 
nary secretary,  a  master  of  ceremonies,  a  captain  of  the  ports,  a 
captain  of  cavalry,  a  police  capt&in,  and  a  chief  jailer.     All 
these  functionaries  were  vampires,  as  the  Genoese  historiaDB 
themselves  confess,      The  taxes  were  continually  increased,  all 
branches  of  industry  were  slegnant,  and  commerce  was  discou- 
raged, becanse,  by  law,  the  exported  produce  of  the  island 
conid  only  be  sent  to  the  port  of  Genoa. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  wrilers  who  have  described 
this  period  of  the  history  of  Corsica,  its  condition  was  then  the 
most  miserable  of  all  countries  ;  wasted  by  famine,  plague  and 
war.  incessantly  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  deprived  of  its  liberty 
ud  privileges  by  Genoa,  drained  of  its  resources,  and  distracted 
by  the  fcads  of  the  black  and  white  factions,  bleeding  at  every 
pore  from  family  wars  and  vindictive  assassinations,  the  whole 
islnnil  presented  a  spectacle  of  the  deepest  woe.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  a  .coonlry,  endowed  Ly  nature  with  the  choicest 
blessings.  Filippini  in  his  time,  counted  sixty-one  agriculttiral 
«cUt«5,  desolate  and  abandoned,  with  houses  and  chnrches  still 
"a  sight  to  move  one  to  tears,"  says  he.  Bat  for 
beir  inestingnifihable  love  of  country,  the  Corsican  people 
net  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  island,  or  have  degene- 
I  Into  savage  hordes.  Their  patriotism  will  appear  the 
tore  comotendable  and  surprising,  when  we  piLlnre  to  onrsclvos 
)  desolation  of  ihc  land  to  which  they  clung,  how  it  was 
kkcd  with  their  blood,  and  that  of  their  children  and  their 
ntora.  The  Corsican  historian,  in  his  eicventh  book,  says: 
tWlutteTer  may  hnvc  been  the  power  of  patriotism  in  Other 
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couDtries,  it  lias  ncrcr  demonEtrated  itself  wilb  more  effect 
tlian  ill  lie  island  of  Corsica,  where  it  has  beeo  the  only  potent 
obstacle  to  the  emigration  of  the  people.  If  we  rerieir  tbeir 
bi^toiy  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present  day,  we  shall  find 
that  throughout  so  m&ny  centuries,  they  have  not  in  all  enjoyed 
more  tbao  one  hundred  rears  of  tranqaillity  and  peace  ;  and  that 
notwithstanding,  the;  nerer  resolved  to  desert  their  coantry,  and 
escape  the  woe^  of  so  man;  cruel  wars,  associated  as  they  were 
with  all  the  calamities  of  famine,  civil  feuds,  secret  murders,  and 
the  oppression  and  iuTasioD  of  so  many  strange  nations,  and  with 
the  spoliation  of  their  coasts  and  tovns  by  tbc  corsairs.  In 
the  space  of  thirty  years  alone,  twenty-eight  thousand  assassina- 
tions were  committed  at  this  period  in  Corsica. 

The  Genoese  government  drew  a  large  and  oppressive  tax  from 
the  licenses  which  they  granted  for  the  use  of  fire  anus,  "  There 
are,"  says  Filippini,  the  contemporary  historian,  "  more  than 
7000  licenses,  and  there  arc  besides  many  uuIiceDsed  fire-anns, 
esjiecially  in  the  mountains,  where  you  meet  nothing  but  bandl 
of  twenty  or  more  men  with  arquebuses.  These  licenses  ex- 
tract annually  TOOO  'iV«  from  the  poor  and  miserable  CorsicaoL  : 
For  every  new  governor  cancels  the  licenses  of  his  predecessor,  ^ 
to  grant  new  ones.  The  purchase  of  weapons  is  yet  worse, 
for  tJiere  ia  no  one  so  poor  as  not  to  own  a  gun,  of  the 
valoe  at  least  of  five  or  six  scudi,  besides  the  cost  of  ammuni- 
tion; he  who  has  none  sells  his  viiiejard,  his  chestnut  trees,  or 
any  other  property,  to  make  the  desired  acquisition,  as  if  he 
could  not  live  without  it.  It  is  truly  astonishing,  for  the  greater 
pati  of  the  people  have  not  a  coat  to  their  back  of  the  valna 
of  half  a  dollar,  nor  anything  in  the  house  to  eat,  and  yet 
they  deem  themselves  degraded  if  they  cannot  appear  among  ! 
their  neighbours  with  a  gun  I  Hence  it  is  that  the  rincyardi 
and  Gelds  are  no  longer  cultivated,  and  lie  idle,  and  people  art 
conseiincnlly  obliged  to  give  tberaselves  up  to  highway  roUbery 
and  to  a  life  of  crime.  Failing  of  other  means,  they  forcibly 
carry  off  the  cattle  of  those  who  are  quietly  endeavouring  to  gain 
a  livelihood  for  their  families.     From  these  causes  Dgricultnre, 
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the  only  mo&ns  of  sapport  for  the  inhabitants,  is  banished  from 
the  island.  These  marnudera  also  prevent  otliera  from  living 
sccordiog  to  tlieir  pleasure.  Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here; 
for  morders  and  aaaaasi nations  aro  conslanlly  heard  of  in  the 
townB,  owing  to  the  facility  with  whieh  they  can  be  committed 
by  the  arqucbnee  ;  for  formerly,  when  this  weapon  was  not  in 
use,  the  assassin  was  obliged  to  attEick  his  enemy  on  the  rond, 
which  he  only  did  when  his  aDtagonist  was  unaccompanied. 
Bm  now,  OD  the  slightest  provocation,  the  murderer  conceals 
biraself  ID  a  thicket  by  the  roadside,  and  without  any  companc- 
tioa  shoots  down  his  enemy  in  cold  blood,  as  if  he  were  a  brute 
bewt ;  and  without  any  fear  of  being  taken,  for  justice  is  en- 

^lirely  impotent  to  punish  snch  deeds.  The  Corsicans.  moreover, 
an  BO  wonderfully  expert  with  the  gun,  that  the  children  even, 
*iio  can  scarcely  bear  Its  weight  or  draw  a  trigger,  (ire  with 
uch  precision  that  they  never  misa  the  mark,  though  it  be  as 
aaull  OS  ft  scudo." 

Filippini,  Sampiero's  contemporary,  saw  Grc-urtns  introduced 
into  Cornea,  which  were  unknown  there  down  to  1553,  as  he 
Mja.  Uarshal  Thermes  and  the  French  brought  over  the  first 
gniu,  which  at  that  time  excited  no  little  fear  among  the  Corsi- 
eaiu,  who  conld  neither  load  nor  discharj^e  tiieiu.  The  same 
rnoKrks  may  be  made  at  the  present  day,  touching  the  evils  in- 
Bict«d  on  the  island,  by  this  uLiiversal  use  of  Qrc-anRS.*" 

The  sadden  appearance  of  a  Greek  colony  in  this  terribly 
d«sotatc  country  is  a  curious  fact.  It  had  long  been  the  che- 
rished aim  of  the  Genoese  to  don&tioualize  the  Corsican  popn- 
Istion,  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  element. 
This  policy  perhaps  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  planting  of  a 
Onek  settlement  iu  the  islund,  in  16TG.  They  were  Mainotes 
from  the  gulf  of  Kolokythia,  who,  weary  of  the  insnpportablu 
Tnrkbh  yoke,  as  the  Phociuns  were  of  that  of  Persia,  had 
wlapted  the  resolutiou  to  migrate  with  their  families  and  pro 
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pert;,  and  establish  themselves  in  some  other  cODntiy.  After 
repeated  etforla,  tlieir  envoy,  John  Slephonopolos,  Bocceeded 
in  reaching  tieooa,  where  he  laid  the  wishes  of  his  CQUDtrymen 
before  Uie  Senate.  The  republic  gladi;  received  the  intima- 
lion,  and  proffered  to  the  Greeks  the  district  of  Paomia,  a  strip 
of  land  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Pono  and  Sagona ;  Stepbanopolos  having  satisBed  himself  of 
the  excellence  of  the  land,  negotiated  a  treatv,  ou  the  part  of 
the  Mainotes,  witb  the  Senate,  which  conceded  tbem  the  tract 
jo  question  for  a  colonial  establishment,  with  an  allowance  of 
what  was  necessary  for  a  beginning,  with  the  reserTation  of 
their  own  moaicipal  prinlcges,  and  the  free  practice  of  their 
religion  ;  in  return  for  these  concessions,  they  were  to  swear 
fealty  to  Genoa,  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the  regent  that  might 
be  appointed  over  them  by  the  republic.  These  Greeks  landed 
in  Qenoa,  in  March  IfitC,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  remained  there  two  months  before  tliey  took  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home.  Tliis  colony  was  regarded  with  a 
kindly  eye  by  Genoa,  as  a  band  of  faitLful  a<]herents  in  ft 
hostile  counlry.  The  Greeks  could  not  sympathize  with  the 
Corsicans,  who  regarded  the  new  comers  with  astonishment, 
mad  probably  with  contempt,  as  men  who,  for  want  of  patri- 
otism, had  left  their  native  country.  The  poor  Greeks  were 
not  destined  to  lead  a  happy  life  in  their  new  homo. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Fott  half  a  century,  the  island  lay  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
trhile  the  hostility  to  Genoa  absorbed  every  other  feeling.  The 
'  people  lived  on  tliia  bitter  hate,  and  jealously  cheriBlied  its  ex- 
^  Islence. 

Mack  occarrsd  in  the  mean  time  to  Btimulale  an  outbreak. 
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The  twelve  men,  who  yet  in  form  exisl«il,  deemed  tbe  sale  of 
licenses  to  carry  Gre-orms  to  be  the  source  of  the  ioternal  eTils. 
Horing  thirty  years,  as  has  ficeu  aaid,  twenty-eight  thooeand  mar^ 
dtn  were  commitled  in  Corsica.  The  twelve  men  urgently  ap- 
pealed to  tbe  senate  or  the  republic  to  annul  the  licenses.  TheiP 
representations  were  acceded  to,  and  ao  edict  was  issued  against 
the  sale  of  arms,  and  certain  commiseionera  were  entrnated 
with  the  duty  of  disarming  the  population.  As  tbe  repeal  of 
the  licenses  caused  the  loss  of  &  large  annual  revcnae  to  tbe  trea- 
mrj,  m  lax  of  twelrc  dollars  was  imposed  on  every  hearth.  The 
p«opla  paid  it  with  murmuring,  but  the  sale  of  licenses,  never- 
IMmi,  continued  both  secretly  and  openly. 

Another  act  of  legistution  excited  the  anger  of  the  Corsicana 
ta  \'H.  The  country,  at  that  period,  was  divided  into  two 
gnTcmmcntt,  while  the  lieatenant  of  Ajaccio  was  also  appointed 
got«nior;  a  double  burden  and  double  des]M)ii£ra.  Both  wer« 
fnrested  with  absolnte  authorily  to  condemn  to  di-nth,  wilhoat 
Itgii  forms  or  proceedings.  Violence,  illegality,  and  arbitrary 
eovdnct  were  the  necessary  conser[Hence8. 

A  spvcial  cause  for  a  popular  movement  was  not  long  want- 
log-  A  Conican  toldicr  had  been  huniiliatingly  jinnitshcd  is 
a  imall  town  of  Lignrin,  before  n  crowd  of  persons,  who  sar- 
roimded  the  man,  u  he  was  exposed  to  view  on  a  wooden 
bone,  and  langhed  at  hid  shnm*.  His  fellow  soldiers,  wounded 
tn  tbcEr  national  feelings,  fell  upon  the  jesters  and  killed  some 
fif  ihem,  for  which  they  were  beheaded  by  the  auihuriiicB. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Comica,  it  deeply 
frritated  the  national  feeling,  which  kindltnl  into  a  DDmo  wbn 
the  day  for  the  payment  of  the  ta.ies  came. 

The  lieutenant  of  C'orto  hod  gone  with  a  tax  collector  to 
the  parish  of  Borio,  and  the  people  were  in  the  lield.  Only  ■ 
poor  old  man  of  Itnstancio,  Cardine  by  name,  was  in  waiting  for 
tht  collector  and  gave  him  his  tax,  which,  however,  was  short 
of  the  requisite  amount,  about  a  half  scudo.  The  lieuli-nant  re- 
filled to  receive  ii.  Thus  repelled,  and  thrrolcned  n  ith  panish- 
DOit  If  be  did  not  make  nj)  the  dcDciency  of  two  pennies  on  th« 
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foUowiDg  itkj,  the  old  man  departed,  reflecting  on  Bach  se- 
Teii^,  and  mnttering  to  himself,  as  people  of  bis  age  arc  wont 
to  do.  He  wae  met  by  others  who  Etopped  and  listened,  and 
gathered  about  bim,  he  commenced  weeping,  and  then,  as  he 
went  along,  eicited  his  hearers  to  a  state  of  fury,  by  his  elo- 
qaent  representation  of  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Genoese,  in  conclusion  esclaiming  :  "Now  is  the 
time  to  harean  end  with  oar  oppressors."  The  crowd  dispersed, 
and  the  words  of  the  old  man  ran  quickly  through  the  land, 
eyerywhere  awaking  the  old  cry  of  vengeance  ;  "ewiva  la  Uber- 
td,  evviva  U  popolo! 

The  war  trumpet  naa  sonnded  from  rooantain  to  moaatwn, 
and  the  alarm  bells  were  mng.  A  feeble  old  man  had  thns 
preached  an  insurrection,  and  a  half  scndo  became  the  particular 
canse  of  a  war  of  forty  years'  duration.  It  was  irrevocably  re- 
solved to  pay  no  more  taxes  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Tliis  oo- 
cnrred  in  October.  1729. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the  people  in  Bozio, 
the  governor,  Feli.'s  Pinelli  sent  a  hundred  men  to  the  parish, 
Tbey  passed  the  night  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the  village  of 
Poggio  de  Tavagua.  One  of  the  inhabitants,  Pompiliani,  con- 
ceived a  plan  of  disarming  them  daring  the  night,  which,  witli 
the  aid  of  others,  he  executed;  the  weaponless  soldiers  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Bustia.  Pompiliani  was  immediately 
declared  chief  of  the  insurgenls,  who,  arming  themselves  with 
axes,  hatchets,  vine-knives,  attacked  and  carried  by  storm 
the  fort  of  Aleria,  and  with  the  weapons  aud  ammunition  ob- 
tained tliere,  marched  without  delay  on  Bastia.  More  than 
GvelhoDsaud  strong,  they  encamped  before  the  town,  in  the  cita- 
del of  which  Pinelli  had  shut  himself  up.  To  gain  time  he  sent 
the  bishop  of  Mariana  in  all  haste  to  the  camp  of  the  insur- 
gents, to  amicably  treat  with  them.  They  demanded  the  re- 
moval ^f  all  the  grievances  of  the  Corsican  people.  The  bishop 
pcreuaded  them  to  a  truce  of  twenty-four  days  to  return  to  the 
moDntains,  aud  to  wait  till  the  senate  of  (jenoa  should  respond 
to  their  demands.     Pinelli  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to 
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collect  reinforcement B,  to  strengthen  the  Burrounding  fortressei,  J 
and  to  propagate  dissensioDa.  When  the  people  thus  saw  them-  ' 
seJres  deceived  and  ensnared,  tLey  descended  from  the  monn- 
laius  with  their  ranica  increased  to  ten  thousand,  and  took  np  a 
position  before  Baetia.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  restraia 
the  general  rising,  and  Genoa  in  rain  sent  commissioners  to 
temporize  and  negotiate. 

A  popdar  assembly  was  held  at  Fnriani:  Ponipiliaui,  who 
bad  been  selected  as  leader  in  the  first  moment,  and  had  shown 
himself  incapable,  was  set  aside,  and  two  accomplished  officers, 
Andrea  Colonna  Ceccaldi  of  Yescorato,  and  Bon  Luis  OiatTcri 
of  Talasani  were  appointed  geoerals  in  his  jilace.  Bastia  was 
now  assailed  with  greater  energy,  and  the  bishop  was  again 
gent  into  the  camp  of  the  people  to  hold  a  parley.  A  suspen- 
sion of  nrras  for  foor  months  was  determined  on.  Both  parties 
•railed  therasekes  of  this  opportunity  to  make  further  prepara- 
tions ;  some  treacherous  plots,  as  usual,  were  contrived  by  Ou- 
millo  Doria,  the  Genoese  commissioner,  but  an  altempt  to  as- 
Ea«sinalc  Ceccaldi  failed.  The  latter  traversed  the  interior  of 
the  country,  settling  family  quarrels,  providing  measures  for  a 
onirersal  insurrection,  and  orgauizing  the  militia  and  magistra- 
cies. A  solemn  oath  was  taken  never  more  to  tolerate  the  yoke 
of  Oenoa.  The  rebellion  was  thus  legalized  and  concerted  in 
A  syxtematic  manner,  with  the  declared  consent  of  the  whole 
{lopalation.  The  approbation  of  religion  was  also  invoked. 
The  clerical  authorities  of  the  island  met  together  on  a  certain 
day  in  Orczza,  and  nnanimoDsly  resolved,  that  if  the  republic 
tHbsed  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people,  war  was  ne- 
ccMary,  ftnd  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  no  longer  binding. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Canon  Ortrconi  was  sent  to  the  continent,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers,  and  Oiaffcri  to  Tuscany  to  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition,  of  whicii  there  was  pressing  need. 
The  truce  had  in  the  mean  time  expired ;  Genoa  made  oo  con- 
cessions, but  required  unconditional  Gubmission,  and  the  snr- 
rcnder  of  both  Ihc  chiefs.  As  the  war  was  noiv  blazing  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Corsicana  had  taken  several  strong  places  and 
closely  invested  Bastia,  Ajaccio,  and  Calvi,  the  republic  recog- 
nizt.-d  the  great  danger  and  turned  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Sixth  for  aid. 

The  emperor  promised  the  republic  a  corps  of  eight  thon- 
Band  Germans,  treating  with  his  ally  as  one  merchant  with 
another.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  German  prince  sold  the 
blood  of  bis  subjects  to  a  foreign  power  for  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  despotism.  It  was  also  the  period  of 
the  development  of  popular  power  and  opinion.  The  Cord 
cans  had  the  honour  of  opening  this  new  era. 

The  emperor  traded  off  eight  thousand  Germans  od  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  The  republic  bound  itself  to  maintain  them,  to 
pay  thirty  thousand  guilders  monthly,  and  an  indemnity  of  a 
hundred  guilders  for  every  one  killed  or  deserting.  From  this 
fact,  the  Corsicans,  as  often  as  a  German  was  killed,  esclairaed : 
"  Genoa,  a  hundred  guilders  I" 

Four  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  arrived  in  Corsica,  Au- 
gust 10th,  1731;  the  Genoese  senate  had  dispensed  with  th* 
other  half,  in  the  hope  that  this  number  would  be  sufficient. 
They  were  commanded  by  General  Waehtendonk.  They  had 
hardly  landed  before  they  obliged  the  Corsienns  to  abandon  the 
sioge  of  liastia. 

The  Corsicans  with  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow  saw  the  empe- 
ror unite  with  their  oppressors.     They  were  destitute  of 
(») 
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most  necessary  resoorcea ;  in  Iheir  exlrcme  poverty,  they  had  \ 
neither  arms  nor  proper  clothing  aod  shoes.  They  went  bare- 
Tooted  and  bare-licaded  to  battle.  To  whom  could  they  apply 
for  assistance  ?  They  could  rely  on  none  but  their  esiled  conii- 
tryroen.  In  a  popular  diet  they  adopted  the  resolution  of  call- 
ing them  home  from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  they  might 
oe ;  they  addressed  thera  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Fdtow  coantrymen  1  Oor  efforts  for  the  removal  of  tlio 
gricTanccs,  andcr  which  we  buTc  so  long  suffered,  having  fulled, 
we  have  resolved  on  a  resort  to  arms,  to  obtain  our  rights. 
All  hesitation  is  over.  "Wc  will  either  deliver  ourselves  from 
tlic  debased  condition  to  which  wc  have  sunk,  or  wc  will 
ficriah  in  the  atlempt,  and  drown  our  sorrows,  as  well  as  our 
chains,  in  blood.  If  there  be  no  prince,  who,  moved  at  tlio 
rrcital  of  our  misfortunes,  will  lend  us  a  helping  band  against 
oar  cruel  tyrants,  with  nrras  in  our  hands,  and  Bghting  for  the 
liberty  of  our  native  land,  we  shall  appeal  to  almighty  God  to 
protect  us.  Come,  then,  iii  all  haste,  children  of  Corsica, 
ifliom  chance  has  banished  from  our  shores,  and  fight  i 
your  brethren  for  victory  or  death  !  Let  nothing  detain  you ; 
seize  your  arms,  and  come  I     Your  native  country  calls  i 

I   you,  and  offers  you  a  grave  and  immortality." 

They  came :  fVom  Tuscany,  from  Rome,  Naples,  and  Mar- 

I  wiltes,  and  from  every  side.  Xot  a  day  passed  that  some  did 
nut  Afrire,  and  they  who  could  not  carry  arras,  sent  money  and 
arms.  One  of  these  home  roturning  Corsicans,  Felician  Leoni, 
of  Itatogna,  formerly  captain  In  the  Neapolitan  service,  debarked 

'  at  8aa  Fiorenzo  at  the  same  moment  that  his  old  father  Gero- 
aimo  «r«s  passing  by  with  a  troop  to  attack  the  castle  of 
Noua.  Father  and  son  embraced  in  tears.  The  old  i 
tliefl  uid ;  "  My  son,  it  is  well  that  you  Imvc  come ',  go  you 
in  my  stead,  and  drive  the  Genoese  from  the  castle.  The 
father  remained  behind,  awaiting  the  issue.  Leoni  took  the 
foilm*,  but  a  ball  strnck  the  young  victor  dead.  A  messenger 
ran  to  communicate  the  melancholy  tidJugs  to  the  father;  the 
old  nan,  as  he  saw   him  coming,  naked  how  af^irs  went. 
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"  Bodlj  !"  he  responded,  "  for  your  son  has  fallen,"  "  Is  Xonzs 
taken  ?"  "  It  is  taken."  "  Hazza  then  for  our  native  land  t" 
While  CamiJIo  Doria  laid  waste  the  coast  laud,  and  destroyed 
the  villages,  General  Wacbtendook  penetrated  into  the  interior 
to  sabdue  the  province  of  l!alagna.  The  Corsicans,  however, 
sarronuded  him  in  the  mountains,  after  killing  a  large  number 
of  his  soldiers.  Tlie  imperial  geaerol,  unable  to  advance  or 
retreat,  was  lost.  There  were  loud  outcries  for  the  slanghlcr 
of  all  these  foreign  troops.  But  the  wise  Giafferi,  unwilling 
to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  ])owcrfQl  emperor  against  his  poor 
country,  permitted  Wachteiidonk  to  retire  unharmed  with  his 
■rmy,  to  Bastia,  on  condition  only  that  the  general  should 
intercede  with  Charles  the  Sixth,  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
wrongs  of  Corsica.  Wachlendonk  gave  his  word  to  this  effect, 
astonished,  as  he  was,  at  the  magnanimiiy  of  a  people,  whom 
he  had  come  to  chastise  as  a  savage  horde  of  rebels.  A  sus- 
peusioD  of  arms  for  two  months  was  agreed  on,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Corsicans  were  regularly  drawn  up  and  forwarded 
to  Vienna,  but  before  an  answer  was  received,  the  trace  expire^, 
and  the  war  began  anew. 

The  second  half  of  the  imperial  recraits,  four  thoasand  men, 
was  sent  over  On  several  occasions  they  vanquished  the  Cor- 
sicans, but,  at  last,  on  the  2d  of  FebruHry,  1732,  they  defeated 
and  almost  annihilated  the  Germans  ander  Doria  and  de  Yins 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Calenzana.  Thereupon,  the  pauic- 
*  Btmck  republic  applied  to  the  emperor  a  third  time  for  four 
thousand  men.  TLc  world  began,  however,  to  manifest  a 
lively  sympathy  for  the  brave  people  who,  abandoned  as  they 
were,  and  animated  only  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  their  country, 
had  so  gloriously  discomfited  such  powerful  enemies. 

Prince  Louis  of  Wnrtemberg,  a  celebrated  general,  com- 
inandcd  the  new  imperial  troops.  He  announced  an  Bmnesty, 
OD  condition  that  the  people  should  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  subject  themselves  to  Genoa.  But  the  Corsicans 
would  not  treat  on  these  terms.  The  commander-in-chief  and 
the  prince  of  Colmbach,  and  generals  Wacbtendook,  Schmet- 
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tAn,  and  Wnldstein,  according  to  a  common  plan  of  operatioDS, 
■dranced  into  the  couulry,  while  Ihc  Coreicans  wilhilrew  into 
the  monnUiDs,  to  wage  a  guerilla  warfure  against  tlio  enemy. 
The  response  of  the  emperor  to  the  complainlaof  the  Corsic&ni 
irrived  at  this  jonctarc,  with  orders  to  the  prince  of  Wurtem- 
berg  to  make  peace,  on  as  favourable  terms  as  pos&ible,  with  the 
IniiDr^nts.  as  ihcy  were  unjustly  deprived  of  their  rights. 

Peace  waa  eoDseqaonll;  concluded  at  Cortc,  May  11,  1132, 
wltli  the  fcillowing  itipnlations :  1.  A  general  amnesty ;  2.  Ke- 
attnclation  of  all  indemnificatioD  for  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
8.  Remiiaion  of  all  taxes  due ;  4.  Admission  of  all  Corsicana 
to  clril,  rallilary,  and  ecclesiastical  oCBccs;  5.  The  right  of 
ntabruhing  colleges,  and  freedom  of  instruction ;  6.  Restore 
tiDO  of  the  TiveWe  Men  and  the  Six  Men,  with  alt  the  appni^ 
tenant  privileges  ;  7.  Right  of  the  accused  to  defence;  8.  Tba 
MtfttilixhiDrnt  of  an  authority  to  expose  the  malpmcticea  of  th« 
public  officers. 

The  personal  guaranty  of  the  emperor  was  to  bo  given  to  the 
Coniicani  for  the  full  execution  of  all  these  provisions.  On 
the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  most  of  the  German  troopa  left 
the  iilatid,  after  more  than  three  thousand  of  their  countrymen 
had  fonnd  a  grave  there.  Wachlendonk  remained  behind  a 
vfaUe,  to  rapcrvise  the  exocnlion  of  the  treaty. 
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Wntx  the  imperial  ratiScstion  was  anxiously  expected,  th*  j 
Ocno«w   aeoate,   embittered    by    vindictive   feelingn,    suffered 
itaelf  to  be  drawn  into  a  transaction,  which  excited  the  Con]> 
eana  anew.     Ceccaldi  Mlaffcri,  the  Abhfa  Aiielli  nnd  Rafaelll,  \ 
(he  chiefs  of  the  Corsleaus,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  p«sct  • 
Is  tbe  name  of  their  uatinn,  were  suddenly  seixed,  and  nndtt  J 
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pretext  of  treasonable  intontions,  were  carried  olT  to  Genoa. 
An  angry  cr;  burst  from  tbe  whole  island ;  appcds  were  made 
to  'Wacliteodonk,  whose  hononr  was  jeopardised  bj  this  violent 
condnct  of  ibe  Genoese ;  the  prince  of  Wnrtemburg  was  vnt- 
ten  to,  as  well  as  the  eraperor,  whose  inlervention  in  behalf  of 
tbe  treaty  was  solicited.  In  consequence  of  these  remon- 
Gtrauces,  the  emperor  immediately  ratified  tbe  treaty,  and 
demanded  the  liberty  of  tbe  prisoners.  They  were  nil  set  at 
liberty,  but  (he  senate  endeavoured  to  bind  them  never  to  return 
to  their  country.  Ceccnldi  repaired  to  Spain,  where  he  took 
service ;  KaTaelJi  to  Roiae ;  Aitelli  and  Oiafferi  went  to  Leg- 
horn, that  they  might  from  that  vicinity  observe  the  state  of 
things  in  the  island,  wbicb  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  settled 
condition. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1T33,  Wachlendonk,  with  the  residue 
of  the  Germans,  left  the  island,  which,  agreeably  to  the  treaty, 
was  now  again  subject  to  Genoa.  The  two  mortal  enemies  no 
sooner  stood  face  to  face,  than  they  rushed  to  nrms.  Nothing 
but  a  contest  for  life  and  death  was  possible  between  tlie  Geno- 
ese and  Gorsicans.  The  hatred  of  so  many  centuries  had  now- 
become  a  second  nature.  The  Genoese  became  vindictive, 
intriguing,  and  crafty;  the  Corsican  bauglily,  implacable,  dis- 
trustful, and  proud  in  Lis  tried  strength,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  national  independence.  A  conpie  of  arrests,  and 
plots  to  murder,  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  people  in  a 
moment,  and  they  assembled  in  Rostino  around  Hyacinth 
Paoli,  an  ardent,  resolute,  and  gallant  citizen  of  Morosaglia, 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents — an  orator,  poet,  and 
statesman ;  for,  in  the  school  of  misfoi'tunc  and  strife,  Corsica 
had  matured  men,  whose  actions  and  qualities  excited  the 
astonishment  of  Europe.  The  people  of  Uostino  appointed 
both  H)racinth  Paoli  and  Castaneta  commanders-in-chief. 

The  movement  at  Rostimi  had  no  sooner  begun,  and  tlie  war 
with  Genoa  been  resumed,  than  the  brave  Giufferi  threw  him- 
self into  a  vessel,  and  landed  in  Corsica.  The  first  popular 
assembly  was  held  in  Cortc,  which  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
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Wftr  was  there  tmanimoaslj  dcclarctl  against  Genoa,  and  it 
was  resolTcd  to  place  tliemselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
catholic  king  of  Spain,  whose  banner  tliey  had  also  planted 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  torni.  The  canon  Orticoni  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  to  manifest  this  desire  of  the  people. 

Don  Loais  Oiafferi  was  again  proclaimed  general  of  the  Corsi- 
cans.  This  skilful  commander,  during  the  year  1734,  succeeded 
in  diresliog  the  Genoese  of  the  possession  of  the  whole  coanlry, 
eren  lo  the  strong  places  on  the  coast.  Thereupon,  a  great 
inecting  of  the  people  was  held  in  Corte,  in  Janaary,  1 735.  He 
requested  Hyacinth  Paoli  to  bo  appointed  his  colleague,  and 
when  (his  was  granted,  the  adfocate,  Sebastian  Costa,  was 
tntrttsted  with  the  framing  of  the  new  statutes  of  the  gorern- 
niPUL  This  memorable  assemblage  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
■Icnce  of  the  country,  and  the  perpetual  separation  of  Corsica 
from  Genoa,  and  announced  tbe  fulloning  as  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government :  self-government  by  the  pooplo 
io  its  parliament ;  a  junta  of  six  men,  appointed  by  parliament, 
■nd  renewed  every  three  months,  to  represent  the  parliament, 
in  conjunction  with  the  generals ;  a  civil  body  of  four  persons, 
cliarged  with  tbe  regulation  of  ju.sticc,  the  finances,  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  Tbe  people  were  declared  the  only  source  of 
the  l«w».  A  code  of  laws  was  to  he  compiled  by  the  supreme 
joQta. 

These  were  the  principles  of  a  conatitntion  prepared  by 
Coita  in  1735,  and  which  a  repntedly  savage  people  bestowed 
"ffl  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  European 
Iforemoients  of  that  period.  These  facts  demonstrate  that 
liberty  and  independence  are  the  best  popular  instructresses, 
and  that  poverty  and  patriotism  ore  often  more  certain  stimu- 
lants to  national  greatness,  than  riches,  fame,  and  learning. 
A  small  nation,  without  literatnre  or  industry,  had  thus  quietly, 
and  by  its  own  agency,  surpassed  (he  most  caltivated  people  of 
Kuropa  in  political  wisdom  aud  cirilizcd  institutions ;  its  politi- 
ral  syBtetn  was  not  based  on  philosophical  theories,  bat  on  tho 
malerUl  wants  of  the  people. 
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OlaBeri,  Ccccaldi,  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  were,  all  ttiree,  placed 
at  tbe  head  or  the  nation.  In  the  mean  tinie,  Orticoni  retunied 
from  bis  mission  to  Spain,  with  the  answer  that  the  king  of 
Spain  refused  to  take  Corsica  under  his  protection,  but  that 
he  would  not  assist  Genoa  with  troops.  As  the  Corsicana 
coald  rely  on  no  other  princely  aid,  in  their  despair,  they  acted 
as  tbe  Italian  repnblics  of  the  middle  ages  Treqaeotly  did  ;  by 
a  Kolemn  resolution,  adopted  in  the  popolar  diet,  they  placed 
themselves  ondcr  the  protection  of  the  holy  Tirgin  Mary 
whose  image  was  painted  on  their  banners,  and  they  selected 
Jesns  Christ  as  their  Gonfalonicre,  or  standard  bearer. 

Genoa,  to  whom  the  Austrian  emperor,  on  account  of  Ida 
engagement  with  Polish  affairs,  could  lend  no  aid,  employed 
the  utmost  means  to  subdae  the  Corsicana.  One  after  Iho 
other,  tbe  republic  sent  Felix  Pinelli,  the  former  crncl  governor 
of  the  country,  and  her  ablest  general,  Paul  Battisla  Riva- 
rola,  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  raised.  The  condition 
of  the  Corsicans  was,  indeed,  desperate,  for  they  were  deOeient 
in  the  most  necessary  articles,  as  the  country  was  entirely 
exhausted,  and  the  Genoese  cruisers  prevented  any  supplies 
from  witboat.  They  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  tbcy 
made  propositions  of  peace,  which  Genoa  rejected.  The  whole 
island  was  blockaded,  all  commerce  was  stifled,  vessels  from  Leg- 
horn were  captured,  the  stock  of  powder  was  e.\lianEted,  nnd 
fire-arms  were  wanting.  \Vben  the  misery  was  at  the  worst, 
two  foreign  vessels  one  day  cast  anchor  before  Isola  Sossa,  and 
debarked  a  great  quantity  of  provisions  and  munitions  of 'war, 
OS  gifts  from  some  onkuown,  mysterious  benefactor.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  refused  any  compensation,  requesting  only 
some  Corsican  wine  to  drink  to  the  prosperity  of  the  gallant 
people.  They  then  set  sail  again,  under  the  enthusiastic  bene- 
dictions of  the  people,  who  bad  assembled  on  the  coast,  lo  see 
their  benefactors.  An  indescribable  joy  seized  tbe  Corsicana 
Bt  this  little  sign  of  foreign  sympathy,  and  fairly  intoxicated 
them  with  hope.  The  bells  of  all  the  towns  rang  jubilant  peals. 
It  was  said  that  the  holy  Tli^in  had  sent  her  guardian  angel 
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to  the  islani],  and  it  wns  now  hopefl  tliat  some  foreiffn  power 
or  olber  would  bestow  its  favoaring  coautcnance  npon  ibem. 
The  moral  inflacnce  of  this  event  wns  so  great,  that  Qenoa,  fear- 
ing the  rcalizatioa  of  the  expectations  of  the  Corsicana,  itnme- 
diatt^ly  negotiated  for  pence.  But  the  overtures  were  rejected. 
Tbese  two  ressela  had  been  (itled  out  by  some  magnanimoua 
English  friends  of  liberty,  aud  admirers  of  Corsican  valonr. 
Their  pfttriotism  was  soon  destined  to  be  brought  in  coultict 
with  their  generous  feelings,  by  the  insurrection  of  the  North 
American  colonics.  The  English  monitions  of  war  enabled 
the  Corsicans  to  take  Aleria  by  storm,  where  four  cannons 
were  captured.  They  now  laid  siege  to  Bastia  and  Calvi, 
BdI  their  condition,  every  moment,  became  more  helpless  and 
forlorn.  All  their  resources  were  consumed,  and  no  fureigli 
aid  arrived.  In  those  days,  the  Corsicans  were  animated  bjr 
:  religious  faith.  They  resembled  the  Jews,  under 
tit,  wbon  hoping  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
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CHAPTER  T.  I 

Ox  the  12th  of  March,  1730,  early  in  the  morning,  a  ship,  , 
rBritixh  coluum,  was  seen  stvering  for  the  beautiful  coart 

The  oul|ionring  people  greeted  her  wilh   joyooi  1 

1^  from  the  belief  that  she  was  laden  with  proviiiioDs  and  \ 

mnitiona  of  war.     As  soon  as  the  vessel  came  to  anchor,  the  j 
chief  men  of  the  island  went  on  board,  and  paid  their  respccta 
to  k  mysterious  stranger,  who  had  come  in  her.    Thi»  wni 
penon  of  kingly  bearing,  dressed  in  an  iuposing  and  itomewhtt 

theatrical  klyle.     Iln  wore  a  long  caftan  of  scarlet  silk,  w!tk  ' 

Mofiriiih  pantaloons  and  ycU'tw  (hews,  and  a  Rpaniiih  hut  with  •  \ 

tcslheri  In  hi*  belt,  were  a  jHiir  of  richly  ornamented  pUtolt,  b  , 

t  hang  at  his  side,  and  in  hta  right  baud,  ho  bore  a  loDf  ( 
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Bceptred  ElafT.  ^ftcr  liim,  in  an  obsequious  niauner,  sixteen 
lords  of  bis  suite  descended  oit  tlie  sliore,  with  eleren  ItaliHim; 
two  French  officers,  and  three  Moors.  This  curious  personage 
thus  entered  Corsica,  with  the  pomp  or  a  kio^,  and  with  tb« 
iutentiou  to  be  eucb. 

The  people  surrounded  this  strange  character  with  no  little 
as  I  on  is  h  men  t.  Tliej  were  convinced,  that  if  he  was  not  a  foreign 
prince,  he  was  at  least  ihe  ambassador  of  a  monarch,  nho  desired 
to  proffer  his  aid  to  the  Coriiicans.  The  ship  also  unloaded  her 
cargo  before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  consisting  of  ten  pieces 
of  cannon,  four  thousand  guns,  three  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
seTen  hundred  socks  of  meal,  a  great  qnantity  of  ammunition, 
M>me  casks  of  zecchiui,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  coin  from  Gar 
bary.  It  appeared  as  if  the  chiefs  of  the  island  knew  the  lime 
of  arrival  and  the  person  of  the  stranger.  Xavier  Matra  wax 
seen  to  greet  him  with  the  respect  which  belongs  to  a  king,  and 
tliey  were  caplirated  by  Ibe  dignity  of  his  princely  manners 
and  bearing.     He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Cervione. 

This  curions  stranger  was  a  German,  the  West  ph  all  an  Baron 
of  Neuhoff,  of  ail  the  adrcnturers  of  that  period,  the  mos* 
genial  and  luckiest.  Jlc  had  served  in  bis  youth,  as  page  at 
the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  bad  ne.xt  entered  the, 
Spanish  service,  and  then  again  returned  to  France.  Ilis 
dazzling  qualities  had  brought  bim  in  contact  with  the  priuci- 
[lal  personages  of  the  age,  with  Alberoni,  Kipperda,  and  Law 
in  whose  Gnanclal  speculations  he  had  also  plunged.  NeuhofT 
had  seen  and  lived  in  every  variety  of  society,  and  nodergone 
all  kinds  of  fortune ;  and  he  now  imagined  himself  Gt  to  be  a 
king.  He  remembered  not  the  delusion  of  Don  Quixotte.  who 
imagined  that  the  reward  of  his  deeds  of  knight-errantry  must, 
at  least,  be  the  empire  of  Trebisond ;  he,  however,  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  imagination,  but  he  had  de- 
liberately formed  Ihe  iutention  of  making  himself  a  king,  and 
he  sedulunsly  set  about  compassing  his  aims. 

In  his  wanderings,  Neuhoff  had  arrived  at  Genoa,  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  Oiafferi,  Ccccaldi,  Arlelli,  and  Raffaelli 
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hsd  been  bronght  there  prisoners.   It  appears  that  tliis  circnra-  I 
stance  first  drew  bis  atteutioQ  to  [be  Corsifans,  wliose  gallantry -^ 
made   a  deep  impression  on  biui;    lie  formed  relations  t 
euch  CoTsicans  as  were  in  Genoa,  and  e.'ipeeiallj  with  persons   I 
from  the  prOTince  ot  Batagiia ;   while  he  thus  gained  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  island,  the  idea  of  plaviug  a  part  i 
tliia   romaDtic   country,  suggested   itself  lo  liirn.     He  imnie- 
diately  proceeded  to  Leghorn,  where  he  met  Orticoni,  who  was  J 
charged  with  the  interests   of  the   island.     Ho  entered  into   ' 
[amiliar   intercourse   with   this    individual,   and   succeeded    in 
inspiring    him   with    confidence    in    his    representations   and 
promises.    Enjoyitig  the  conGdcnee  of  all  the  courts,  as  he 
stud,  be  promised,  in    the  space  of   a   year,  to  procure,  for 
tbc  Corsicacs,  all  necessary  means,  and  to  expel  the  Qenoeae 
forerer.     In  compensation,  he  required  only  that  the  Corsicans 
ebould  make  bim  king.     Orticoni,  inflnenced  by  the  estraor- 
diaary  character  and  mind  of  the  man,  the  profusion  of  his  pro-  ] 
mises,  and  the  subtlety  of  liis  diplomatic,  economic,  and  politic  j 
cal  riewB,  and  conscious  that  Ncnhoff  conid  render  his  coanliy  1 
Talnable   serTice,  inquiringly  turned   to  the    generals   of  ths  ( 
isbind.     In  their  desperate  condition,  they  clothed  liitn  with 
plenipotentiary  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  baron.    Orticoni    i 
accordiugly  coacludcd  a  treaty  with  the  baron,  by  which  thft   I 
Corsicans  engaged  themselves  to  make  him  their  king,  as  soon    , 
as  he  cbonld  put  them  iu  a  condition  to  free  themselves  from  Ihfi    | 
Oenoeae. 

Aa  Theodore  of  Neohoff  was  now  snre  of  bis  alms,  be  began  to  ^ 
labour  for  tbclr  realization  witb  an  energy  that  of  itself  dcmon- 
•tntcd  the  superiority  of  bis  genius.  Uc  formed  an  intimacy 
with  tbc  Koglieh  cousnl,  and  with  the  merchants  at  Leghorn 
»ho  traded  with  the  Barbary  coast,  from  whom,  having  pro- 
citfvd  Inters  of  rccommcndatiuD,  he  went  to  Africa ;  after  ho 
had  there,  as  well  as  in  Kurope,  by  means  of  bis  agents, 
ivaliened  a  general  iaterest  in  his  schemes,  he  succeeded  in .  I 
oblMoing  the  requisite  means  of  aid,  witli  which  he  soon  after  | 
knded  In  Corsica. 
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He  appeared  there  at  a  moment  of  tlie  greatest  need.  While 
he  delivered  to  the  chiefs  the  munitions  of  war,  he  declared 
they  were  the  smallest  port  of  what  was  to  follow.  He  repre- 
Eetiled  to  them,  that  his  relations  with  the  courts  gf  Europe, 
influeiitiul  as  they  then  were,  would  be  yet  more  potenlial  when 
the  Ocuoese  were  beaten,  and  he,  as  a  crowned  kin^,  coald 
treat  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  kings.  Hyacinth  Paoli, 
Qiafferi,  and  the  learned  Costa,  men  of  practical  understand- 
ing, encouraged  with  the  hope'of  thus  being  able  to  relesGe  their 
tieloTcd  country  from  the  odious  Genoese  yoke,  yielded  to  his 
desire.  Theodore  of  NenhoET,  now  designated  king  of  Corsica, 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  bishop's  house  at  Cervione,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April,  the  people  met  at  the  convent  of  Alesani, 
to  adopt  mcasnres  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom. 
All  the  represcntatiTea  of  the  communes,  deputies  from  the 
clergy  and  the  monastic  orders,  there  assembled,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  |>eople  encamped  around  the  convent.  The  fol- 
lowing eonalilulion  was  laid  before  the  parliament ;  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  baron  of  Xeuhoff:  a  council  of  twenty-four  select  men  of 
the  people  were  placed  next  in  authority  to  the  king,  without 
whose  consent,  and  that  of  the  parliament,  no  measare  could 
be  adopted,  nor  any  tns  be  laid.  All  the  offices  were  to  be  ex- 
clusively filled  by  C'orsicans ;  all  legislation  was  derived  from 
the  people  and  its  parliament. 

These  articles  of  the  constitution  were  read  by  Doctor 
Oiafferi,  to  the  assembled  people,  who  adopted  them  by  accla- 
mation; they  were  then  signed  in  person  by  the  Baron 
Theodore  before  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  he 
swore,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  on  the  holy  evan- 
gelists, to  faithfully  respect  them.  After  this  solemn  ceremony, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  church,  where,  after  high  mass,  the 
crown  was  placed  on  hrs  head.  The  Coreicans  were  too  poor 
to  furnish  a  crown  of  gold,  so  they  covered  the  brows  of  their 
first  and  lost  king  with  one  composed  of  oak  and  laurel 
le«ves.     Baron  Theodore  of  Xeuhoff,  who  was  already  grandeo 
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of  Sjwin,  a  Britinh  lord,  peer  of  France,  count  of  the  Holy 
Kingdom,  prince  of  Itie  Homan  Emjiire,  tliDS  bocame  kiti^  of 
C'tiraica,  nu<hr  the  name  of  Theodore  I. 

It  \»  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  strange  and 
cTontfnt  historj  of  Corsica,  that  notwithstanding;  the  passion 
of  ita  people  for  liberty,  they  could  make  a  foreign  adventaror 
king  orer  them,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to  destroy  the 
Genoese  domination  ;  and  timt  their  gallant  and  accomplislied 
ireQeraU,  the  political  and  military  heads  of  the  government, 
cunid  instantaneoasty,  and  without  eury,  divest  themael 
power,  and  submit  to  the  new  authority.  Their  lore  of 
pndominatcd  over  every  other  consideralion 
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fall  posseasioD  now  of  the  royal  title,  Theodore  wished  also 
aarronnd  bim»elf  with  a  princely  court,  and  he  dispensed 
dt((nitlee  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He  appointed  Don  Lonia 
OlaSeri  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  his  first  ministen,  with  ttw  title  of 
covnta.  Xavier  Matra  was  made  man|uis  anil  grand  marslial 
of  the  palace,  Giacumo  Castagnetta,  count  and  commander  of 
Rostino;  Arrighi,  count  and  inspector-general  of  (he  royal 
troops.  Others  were  appointed  barons,  margraves,  lieutcnant- 
generala  and  captains  of  tlie  royal  gnardii,  and  to  the  command 
of  different  parts  of  the  ivland.  I'he  advocate  Coma,  now 
CoBiit  CostA,  waa  named  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
ftml  Doctor  Oiafferi,  now  Marquis  Qiafferl,  secretary  of  tht 
csbbet  of  his  majesty,  the  couaiiiatlonal  king. 

Kiduralons  as  these  pompous  arrangements  mnut  appear  in 
the  niilat  of  Uio  wrcU^hednris  of  Corsica.  King  Theodore, 
ncvcTtbclcM,  Kiuit»lly  devoted  himiwlf  to  his  undertaking.  In 
m  abort  lime.   b«  restored  Inuiqnillity,  cuaposed  tht  lainify 
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feuds,  organized,  acconJing  to  military  tactics,  an  efficient 
army,  with  whicb,  in  April,  173G.  lie  wrested  Porto  Veeciiio 
and  Sartene  from  the  Genoese.  Tlie  senate  of  Genoa  at  first 
feared  that  tlie  designs  of  some  foreign  jiower  were  concealed 
behind  these  curioas  proceedings ;  bat  when  the  Baron  Theo- 
dore unmasked  bis  objects,  the  Genoese  commenced  to  ridictile 
him  in  their  pamphlets,  and  to  brand  him  as  a  debt  ridden 
Eoldier  of  fortune.  King  Tbeodore  answered  these  manifesta- 
tions with  royal  dignity,  German  binntness  and  wit.  He 
marched  in  person  against  Bastia,  fought  like  a  lion  before  the 
walls,  and  as  he  could  not  take  the  town,  he  oncompafsed  it  with 
a  camp;  he  then  made  an  incursion  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
destroyed  several  Genoese  bodies  of  troops,  and  punished  the 
disoifected  places  with  mlhlcss  severity.  The  Genoese  were 
soon  restricted  to  their  strong  places  on  the  coast.  Tliey  had 
resorted,  in  their  desperation,  to  the  most  abominable  measures, 
to  strengthen  themselves.  They  united  bandits,  galley  slaves, 
ninrderers,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  into  one  band, 
armed  these  ontcasts,  and  then  turned  thera  loose  on  the 
island.  These  hordes  committed  great  eiicesscs.  in  their 
expeditions.  They  were  called  Tittoli,  after  Sampiero's 
mnrderers- 

King  Theodore  had  not,  in  the  mean  while,  been  idle  for  the 
regeneration  of  Ihc  country.  Ifc  had  established  manufactories 
of  arms,  salt  works,  and  mnnufaclories  of  clothing  stuffs;  to 
encourage  industry,  he  invited  strangers,  Ity  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  fitted  out  privateers  to  hold  in  check  tbe  Genoese 
ernisers.  The  Corsican  banner  was  green  and  yellow,  and  bore 
the  motto  :  "  Th  te,  Domtne,  tperavi."  The  king  also  cansed 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  to  be  struck  off.  Upon  one  side, 
these  pieces  exhibited  a  laurel  crowned  Ghield,  which  bore  s 
crown  with  the  ciphers  T.  K. ;  on  the  reverse,  were  the  words : 
pro  bono  el  Itbrrlote.  They  passed  on  the  continent  at  thrice 
their  original  value,  as  objects  of  curiosity.  But  alt  these  things 
availed  but  little ;  the  misery  iucreascd,  the  pledged  help  came 
not,  and  the  people  began  to  mnrmnr.     Tbe  king  constantly 
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promised  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  fleet,  bnt  it  came  not. 
As  tie  clamour  had  now  become  more  serions,  be  conroked  a 
parliaueat  for  the  2d  of  September,  in  Casacconi ;  he  there 
declared,  that  he  would  lay  down  the  crown,  if  the  promised 
sncconr  did  not  arrive  by  the  end  of  October,  or  that  he  woold 
then  go  t«  the  continent  to  harry  it  over.  He  was  in  the  same 
desperate  condition  as  Columbus  was,  when  the  promised  land 
did  not  appear. 

As  Boou  OS  tho  parliament  had  odjonrned,  after  having  on  the 
BUggeation  of  the  king,  prepared  a  new  gystera  of  finance,  and 
laid  a  property  tas,  Theodore  set  out  on  horseback  to  examine 
in  persoQ  that  part  of  hU  dominions  on  the  other  sitlo  of  t)ie 
mooDtains.  There  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  barons  of  Corsica,  and 
there  they  had  kept  op  ihuir  ancient  pride  and  pomp.  Luca 
Omano  received  the  monarch  with  an  embassy  of  the  most  dis- 
tiDgnished  nobles  of  that  rei^ion,  and  condncled  him  with  great 
n-joicing  to  Sortcne.  Theodore  here  determined  to  found  a 
new  order  of  knighthood;  a  politic  meaanro  which  has  been 
since  imitated  by  other  ambitions  adventurers  of  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  new  order  was  called  "  the  order  of  liberotion," 
tho  king  was  grand  master,  and  appointed  the  kuighta.  It  ia 
aaid  that  the  order,  in  less  than  two  months,  numbered  niuro 
than  four  hundred  members,  of  which  more  than  one-fuurlli 
were  forcignew,  who  Bonght  admission  for  the  novelty  of  tho 
thing,  or  for  the  honour  of  being  associated  with  the  brave  Cor- 
aicaoB.  The  entrance  fee  was  high,  as  every  knight  was  obliged 
to  pay  one  thousand  Roman  dollars  on  admission,  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  a  life  rent  of  ten  per  cent.  This  was  the  best 
trait  of  the  order,  that  it  procured  an  honourable  loan,  and  be- 
came a  good  financial  speculation.  Daring  his  stay  in  Sartcne, 
lu  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nobles,  the  king  dispensed 
with  a  lilieral  hand,  titles  of  counts,  barons  and  baronets,  flat- 
.«red  with  which  the  descendants  of  tho  Ornanos,  of  Istria,  of 
Ruoca  and  Leca  retired  to  their  homes. 

Wbilst  the  royal  bonnty  filled  tho  island  with  knights 
and   counts,  as   if  poor   Coraiua  had   over   ulgbt   become  a 
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rich  kiDgdom,  the  bilterest  cares  of  state  harasaed  him  in 
secret.  For  his  kingdom,  of  a  truth,  was  ouly  a  painted 
show,  ftod  a  yisionary  spectncle.  The  espeeted  fleet  did  not 
appear,  because  it  existed  only  in  the  imugiiiotion.  This  chi- 
mera gave  his  majesty  as  much  concern  as  a  handred  well 
equipped  vessels  of  the  enemy  would  have  done.  Theodore  be- 
gan to  feel  uneasy.  Already  a  discontented  party  had  organ- 
ized against  him  ander  the  name  of  indifferents.  Attelli  and 
Rafaelli  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Hyacinth  Paoli  had  also 
joined  it.  The  royal  troops  had  already  had  an  encounter 
with  the  indiOerents,  in  which  they  were  defeated.  The  new 
kin^om  appeared  to  be  about  to  burst  like  a  bubble,  QiaCTeri 
alone  conjured  off  the  storm  for  a  while. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  king  held  it  the  rfisest  conrse 
to  avoid  the  storm,  and  to  leave  the  island ;  not  furtively,  hnt 
o&  king  going  to  the  continent  in  person,  to  occclerale  the  tardy 
succour.  He  formally  proclaimed  at  Sarlene  his  intention  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  time,  and  the  object  of  his  voyage  ;  he 
established  a  regency,  appointing  Giafferi,  Hyacinth  and  Luca 
Ornano  his  lieutenants,  and  designated  twenty-seven  counts 
and  barons  as  governors  in  the  provinces.  He  ne.xt  issaed 
a  proclamatioQ,  and  proceeded,  on  the  llth  of  November 
1T3G,  to  Aleria,  with  a  numerous  suite,  where  he  embarked 
under  the  French  flag,  taking  with  him  Count  Costa,  his  lord 
high  chancellor,  and  some  officers  of  his  hoose.  A  Genoese 
cruiser  would  have  taken  King  Theodore  in  sight  of  his  own 
dominions  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Genoa,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French  flag.  The  king  landed  at  Leghorn  in  the 
costume  of  an  Abbe,  to  remain  incognito  ;  he  thence  travelled 
to  Borne,  Florence,  Naples ;  at  the  latter  place  he  lefl  his 
officers  and  the  chancellor,  and  sailed  for  Amsterdam,  from 
whence,  as  he  said,  his  subjects  should  soon  hear  good  news 


CHAPTER  VIT. 


The  Corsicans  beliered  not  in  the  returo  of  their  king  or  his 
promised  relief.  Oppressed  by  want  and  intosicated  with  a  love 
of  liberty,  the  poor  people  had  committed  the  folly  of  consert- 
ing  their  country  into  a  kingdom  for  an  adventnrer.  In  their 
desperation  they  had  grasped  at  a  shadow,  and  what  adraii- 
tAge  had  they  gained  by  these  sacrifices  ?  They  had  not  ad- 
ranced  a  step  nearer  to  the  mark.  There  was  mncli  dirisioti  of 
aentimont  slso  in  the  island.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  regents 
endearonred  to  negotiate  with  Rivarola,  which,  however,  was 
nnsnccessfal,  as  the  Genoese  reqaired  unconditional  submiaaion, 
and  the  delivery  of  all  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
people  were  called  together  for  consoltation,  bni  they  were  in- 
flexible in  the  expression  of  tlicir  determination  to  remain  true 
to  (he  king  and  to  recognize  no  other  sovereign  than  him. 

Theodore  had,  in  the  mean  time,  travelled  over  a  part  of 
Earopc,  formed  new  relations,  opened  speculatious,  procured 
money,  appointed  knights,  and  enlisted  Poles  and  Germana ; 
tboQgb  his  creditors  in  Amsterdam  had  thrown  him  into  prison 
for  debt,  this  wonderful  man  bad  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
gKthering  an  abundance  of  supplies,  which  he  from  time  to 
time  despatched  to  Corsica  in  vessels,  with  proclamations  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  struggle  for  independence. 

These  proceedings  and  the  fear  that  the  indefatigably  active 
man  might  succeed  in  obtainiog  the  support  of  some  conti- 
nratal  power,  gave  no  little  concern  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Tbc  ftonatc  lind  set  a  price  oF  two  thousand  guineas  on  the 
bemi  of  the  king  of  Corsica,  aud  the  agents  of  the  republic 
followed  bis  steps  at  ail  the  courts.  Three  millionH  were  drawn 
from  the  l>ank  of  Genoa  to  procure  three  regiments  of  Swiss. 
Tb«  war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  extreme  craclty, 
adther  party  asking  or  receiving  mercy.    Not  seeing  any  poa- 
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sibility  of  terminatiag  this  exhausting  war,  the  rcpnblic  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  France  for  assistance. 

That  power  determined  to  prolil  by  the  occasion  of  prevent- 
ing at  least  any  other  state  from  oblaining  an  iuSuence  over 
an  island,  whose  position  on  the  coolines  of  France  was  of  snch 
great  importance.  Cardinal  Fleary,  therefore  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1737,  proposed  a  treaty  with  Genoa,  by  which  Franco 
promised  to  send  an  army  to  Corsica,  to  rednce  the  "  rebels" 
into  obedience  to  the  republic.  ProctamatioDs  were  sent  to  tlie 
Corsican  people,  announcing  this  intention,  which  excited  great 
astonishment,  as  well  as  deep  pain  at  the  manifestation  of  Guch 
hostile  purposes  by  a  power  which  had  formerly  stood  in  en- 
tirely different  relations  with  them.  The  Corsieans  replied  to 
these  declarations  with  a  firm  assertion  of  their  resolution  never 
again  to  snbmit  to  the  authorily  of  Genoa,  and  with  a  moving 
appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  king  of  France- 
Five  French  regiments  landed  in  Cor.sica,  in  FebmaTy,  1738, 
under  the  command  of  Coant  Boissicux.  He  had  express  or- 
ders to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  {>Faccful  accommodation,  and 
Genoa  hoped  that  the  appearance  of  the  French  would,  of  itself, 
be  sufficient  to  disarm  the  Corsieans,  but  they  remained  firm. 
The  whole  island,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  rose  &s  one 
man;  bonGrea  on  the  mountains,  the  alarm  trumpets  in  the 
towns,  and  the  bells  of  the  mona.steries,  summoned  the  people  to 
arms.  All  who  could  carry  arms,  assembled  together,  each 
man  provided  with  bread  for  eight  days.  Every  town  fomishcd 
its  company,  every  parish  a  battalion,  and  every  province  a 
camp.  The  whole  population  thus  stood  e.^tpeclant  in  arms. 
Boissieux  entered  into  negotiations,  which  lasted  for  six  months, 
nntil  the  declaration  arrived  from  Versailles  that  the  Corsieans 
must  submit  without  conditions,  to  Genoa.  The  people  re- 
plied to  Loui<<  XV.,  in  digniSed  but  pathetic  terms,  appealing 
to  his  sympathy,  and  rcmiiidiug  him  of  the  part  his  illustrious 
ancestors  had  taken  in  their  welfare,  and  declariag  that  they 
would  exhaust  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  rather  than  again 
to  become  the  subjects  of  the  despotic  and  sanguinary  govern- 
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ment  of  Genoa.  In  tlie  mean  while,  yielding  to  their  exlreme 
misery,  tliej  gave  the  required  hostages,  and  declared  their 
readiness  to  trust  in  the  king  of  France,  and  to  await  bis  final 
determinattOD. 

Sach  waa  the  state  of  itnngB,  when  the  baron  Droste,  nephev 
of  Theodore,  one  day  landed  in  Aleria,  bringing  with  bim  a 
great  qnantity  of  war  stores,  and  the  news  of  the  approaching 
reappearance  of  the  king  of  Corsica.  That  remarkable  man 
debarked  at  Aleria,  on  the  15Lh  of  September,  better  and 
more  royally  provided  than  at  first.  He  brought  three  vessels 
with  him,  one  of  sixty-four  cannons,  another  of  sisty,  and  tlie 
third  of  fifty-five  cannons,  besides  gnnboals,  and  a  small  flotilla 
of  transport  ships.  They  were  laden  with  twenty-seven  can- 
nons, leven  thousand  bayonet  guns,  one  thousand  heavy  mus- 
k«ta.  two  thousand  pistols,  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  of 
coarse,  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  fine  powder,  two 
hundred  iboasand  pounds  of  lead,  four  hundred  thousand  ftinis, 
fitly  thoDsand  pounds  of  iron,  two  thousand  lances,  and  two 
tboosand  grenades  and  bombs-  All  this  profusion  of  articles 
bad  been  furnished  by  the  same  man  who  hod  been  imprisoned 
by  his  creditors  for  debt.  By  dint  of  earnest  persuasion,  bs 
had  succeeded  in  awakening  aik  interest  among  the  Hollanders 
in  the  fate  of  Corsica,  and  in  demonstrutiMg  the  utility  of  form- 
ug  a  connection  with  this  important  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
Beiu.  The  rich  houses  of  Boom,  Tronchaio,  and  Neuville  had 
aaaociated  together  to  lend  the  Corsican  king  vessels,  money, 
and  mnDitioDS  of  war.  Theodore  thus  returned  to  his  kingdom 
nader  the  Bag  of  Holland.  Bat  he  found,  to  his  sorrow,  its 
aSaira  in  a  condition  which  discouraged  all  his  hopes ;  and  the 
people  distracted  by  conflicting  opinions,  and  negotiating 
with  France.  Uis  subjects,  indeed,  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
Cenione,  where  he  had  been  crowned,  but  the  generals,  and  his 
own  counts,  gave  him  to  ondcrstaud  that  altered  circumstances 
obliged  lliem  to  sever  nil  connection  with  him,  and  to  make 
ktfnw  with  France.  General  Boissieux,  immediately  after  Tbeo* 
don'a  landing,  had  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  every 
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rebel  and  arch  traitor,  who  LeW  interconrse  with  the  onllaved 
^.aroD  Nenhoff.  The  king  thus  saw  himself  forsaken  by  those 
whom,  a  short  time  previous,  he  had  raised  to  the  di^oitie:)  of 
counts,  marquises,  barons,  and  knights.  The  Eollanders,  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations,  and  threatened  by  the  Genoese 
and  French  vessels,  came  to  a  sudden  resolution  to  leave,  and, 
with  great  disconlent,  sailed  for  Naples.  The  Baron  limself, 
BODQ  after,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  position  io  the 
island,  in  grief  and  despair,  also  passed  over  to  the  continent. 


CHAPTER  Till. 


Towards  the  end  of  October  came  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Tersailles,  published  by  the  doge  and  senate  of  Genoa  in  the 
form  of  a  decree,  and  countersigned  by  France  and  the  empe- 
ror. It,  contained  some  concessions,  and  a  positive  injnuction 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  Genoa.  Boissieus 
allowed  five  days  for  compliance  with  these  provisions.  The 
Cotsicans  held  a  diet  for  consultation  at  the  convent  of  Orezza, 
where  they,  in  a  solemn  manifesto,  declared ;  "We  will  not 
despair,  and  we  prefer  to  die  gloriously  fighting  with  anna  in 
hand,  than  to  be  idle  spectators  of  the  misery  of  our  country, 
and  to  transmit  slavery  ns  an  inheritance  to  our  posterity." 

UosUlilics  bad  already  commenced.  The  imperious  and 
violent  Boissienx  sent  four  hundred  men  to  Borgo,  to  disarm 
tl»e  population  before  the  conclusion  of  the  trnce.  The  people 
had  just  adjourned  in  Orezza.  On  hearing  of  the  advance  of 
tlie  French  to  Borgo,  the  old  cry  was  raised,  ervtva  la  Itbertd, 
epvira  U  popolo.  They  hurried  to  that  place,  fell  on  the 
French,  and  hemmed  them  in.  The  commander  of  the  corps 
sent  messengers  to  Boissieux,  who  immediately  marched  thither 
with  two  thousand  men,  to  rescue  the  bcGicged.     But  the  Cor- 
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EicsDB  rashed  down  from  the  njountainH,  broke  through  tbeir  I 
battalioDS,  and  drore  thera  before  them  into  tlic  walla  of 
B;utia.  Eoissienx,  therenpon,  sent  despatches  to  France,  soli- 
citing reinrorceiueDts,  and  bis  recall,  on  account  of  a  mortal 
illness.  This  general,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Villars,  died 
in  Bnstia,  Fcbmarj  2,  1T39.  Hie  successor  was  the  morquis 
ot  Mnillcbois,  who  landed  in  Corsica  the  rollowing  qiring,  with 
a  considerable  force. 

Firm  and  just,  and  rapid  and  prudent  in  action,  Mailloboia 
was  admirably  adapted  to  accompliEh  the  taak,  with  which  he 
was  charged.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce  ho  had  granted 
the  Corsicans  to  lay  down  their  arms,  he  set  hia  troops  in 
motion,  and  advanced  in  different  directions.  Hyacitith  I'aoli, 
0[|  being  attacked  in  Balagna,  fell  back ;  rather  a  'statesman 
than  a  soldier,  he  despaired  of  a  sncccssfnl  resistance,  and  ^aid 
down  his  arms.  The  elTcct  of  this  was  to  indnce  Giafferi  to  do 
the  same.  Maillcbois  soon  after  received  the  Coniican  rhiefa 
in  Morosagiia,  and  represented  to  tbDin  that  the  peace  of  the 
.  island  required  their  emigration.  They  complied  with  this 
snggestion,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1739,  twenty-two  of  tho 
principal  leaders  left  their  native  coantry.  Among  them  was 
Hyacinth  Paoli,  with  his  son  Pasqnale,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
tiiafferi,  with  his  son,  Castineta,  and  Pasqualini. 

Notwithstanding  the  subjection  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  two  nephews  of  king  Theodore,  the  baron  of  Droste,  , 
and  the  baron  Frederick,  of  Ncuhoff,  who  were  supported  by 
the  people  of  Zicavo  in  particular,  still  maintained  an  armed 
resialancc.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  and  after  Frederick  of 
NeabolT  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  guerrilla  war  in  the 
monntains  and  woods,  they  snbniitted,  and  received  honourable 
pajsporta  for  the  continent. 

Maillcbois  now  governed  the  island  with  propriety;  he 
opposed  the  Genoese  governor  in  hia  bad  and  injudicious 
schemes,  Tigoronely  preserved  order,  and  maintained  a  wise  and 
jnrt  administration.  All  the  Corsieans  who  had  too  deeply  com- 
|iromiied  themselves  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Genoa,  and  who 
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desired  to  ccrre under  the  French  stnodard,  were  united  by  bim 
into  one  regiment,  ander  the  name  of  the  Roy&l  Corsicans. 
Becolled  by  the  events  of  the  time  to  France,  he  left  Corsica 
in  1741,  and  the  French  troops  shortlj  after  followed  him. 

The  Fninch  had  scarcely  left  the  island  before  the  smoolder- 
iog  hatred  of  the  Genoese  bnrst  into  a  bright  Bame.  It  had 
now  become  a  national  characteristic,  an  heir-loom  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  governoar,  Domenico  SpinoJa, 
had  endeavoured  to  levy  the  tas  of  due  in'ni,  which  immedi- 
ately provoked  a  popnlar  rising,  and  defeat  of  the  Genoese. 
Civil  war  was  once  more  enkindled  throughout  the  island. 

In  January,  1748,  the  forgotten  king  Theodore  again  made 
liis  appearance.  He  suddenly  arrived  at  Isola  Rossa  with  three 
English  navul  vef^els,  laden  as  formerly  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  war  stores.  Though  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
Theodore  had  never  renounced  his  royal  ambition  ;  he  went 
to  England,  where  his  zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  same 
success  as  in  Amsterdam.  From  his  anchorage  ground  on  the 
Corsican  coast  he  distribated  ammunition  and  arms,  and  scat- 
tered proclamations  over  the  country,  reproving  his  treacherous 
subjects  in  the  language  of  a  wronged  and  betrayed  sovereign, 
and  exhorliug  all  good  and  Irne  men  to  rally  around  him.  No 
response  or  sign  of  sympathy  being  made  oo  the  part  of  the 
people,  he  became  convinced  that  bis  kingdom  was  at  an  end. 
With  a  sad  heart  he  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed,  and 
under  full  sail  he  bore  away  for  the  coasts  of  Europe,  gazing 
for  the  last  time  on  the  receding  shores  of  his  island  kingdom. 

The  Corsicans  and  Genoese  had  both  become  inclined  to  a 
new  treaty,  which  was  finally  agreed  upon.  It  restored  the 
Tjolated  privileges  of  the  country,  and  for  two  years  maintained 
the  public  tranquillity.  The  island  wa«  suddenly  again  thrown 
into  confusion  by  family  wars  and  vindictive  quarrels.  In 
order  to  eradicate  these  evils,  the  people  appointed  QafTori, 
Tenturini.  and  Alexius  Malra,  protectors  of  the  country;  who 
became  the  actual  beads  of  the  nation.  But  other  enter- 
prising men,  among  the  exiles,  well  aware  that  the  pacifi- 
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cation  was  more  apparent  than  real,  resolved  od  a  new  assault;^ 
against  tUe  Geooese  domiDUtion. 

CoQDt  Domeoico  Rivarok,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  of  Bastia,  but  I 
at  mortal  enmity  with  the  repablic,  was  at  that  time  ia  the  ser- 
vice of  Sardinia.  lie  assembled  aroand  him  a  namhor  of  Cor- 
Eicaos,  represented  to  king  Emanuel  the  favonnible  prospects  of 
an  expeditjoa  in  fuvonr  of  Corsica,  and  received  from  that  mo- 
narch Eome  vessels.  With  these  and  English  aid  he  effected  the 
conqacst  of  Bastia.  The  Corsicaiia  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
the  war  again  became  universal.  Oiarapietro  GafTori,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  conrage,  now  marched  to  Corte,  and  stormed  the 
citadel,  sitnated  on  liigh  and  precipitouE  rocks.  The  Genoese 
commander,  seeing  that  iU  fall  was  imminent  if  the  Corsicans  con- 
tinned  an  energetic  fire,  aud  shonld  elTect  a  breach,  bound  the 
caplBrcd  son  of  GalTori  to  the  exterior  walls  in  the  hope  of  rc- 
slraining  the  father  from  a  further  cannonade.  When  the  Cor- 
sicans saw  the  yonng  man  in  this  position,  they  were  seized 
with  such  horror,  that  all  firing  ceased.  Giampietro  Oaffori 
sJiudilered  at  the  sight ;  but,  after  a  long  pause,  he  firmly  gave 
the  order  to  fire,  and  the  iron  hail  rattled  against  the  walls 
with  redoubled  fury-  The  castle  was  breached  and  taken,  but 
(he  son  escaped  nuharmed,  and  the  heroic  father  had  the  salia- 
facUoD  of  again  embracing  liim  alive. 

After  the  fall  of  Cortc  the  popnlatioti  of  the  interior  all  roso, 
nnd  a  popnlar  diet  on  the  10th  of  August,  again  declared  the 
independence  of  Corsica.  Oaffori,  Teuturini  and  Matra  were 
cliiMcn  ^nemls  and  protectors  of  the  nation,  and  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  exiled  Corsicans  to  return.  The  hopes  in 
Sardinia  were  soon  deceived, for  its  aid  was  insufficient;  Bastia 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  Rivarola  waa 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Turin.  The  Genoese  senate  again  ap- 
[ilii-d  to  France  for  an  ousiliarj  force  against  the  Cor 

Two  thousand  French  troops,  in  1748,  proceeded  to  Corsica, 
nndrr  the  command  of  General  Cursay.  Their  appearance  dis- 
mayed  the  nnfortanate  people.  Cnrsay  himself  was  one  of  the 
noblest  of  men,  bnmane,  generous  and  just.   As  soon  as  the  Cor- 
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«JCMia  hftd  learned  his  character,  the/  Tormed  ao  esteem  for  him, 

and  confidentlj  cotrnsted  bim  with  their  afiiiirs.  Throngh  the 
Frouch  intervention,  a  highly  faTotirahle  treaty  was  concloded  in 
JTfll,  which  secarwl  tbetn  more  advantages  than  any  previons 
000,  and  protected  their  nationality.  Cursay  was  bitterly  haled 
by  the  Genoese,  ou  account  of  this  treaty,  and  fell  into  open 
hostility  with  them.  Murderous  plota  were  devised  againM 
bim,  and  he  would  have  fallen  in  a  tumult  in  Ajoccio,  but  for 
the  timely  assistance  of  the  brave  Gaffori,  The  Genoese  calnm- 
nialcd  him  to  hie  conrt,  accused  him  of  being  the  cause  of  the 
conlinned  disorder,  and  reproached  bim  as  an  iotrigner  and  an 
wjiirant  for  the  crown  of  Corsica.  All  this  produced  ita  effect ; 
the  noble  man  was  recalled  to  France,  and  thrown  into  the 
eustle  of  Antilles  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  there  to  await  his  trial. 

Tlie  fate  of  Cursay  drove  the  Corsicans  to  fory ;  the  whole 
population  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains  rose  in  arms.  A 
diet  was  held  io  Orczto,  and  Giampietro  QaBTori  was  appointed 
sole  govemoar  and  general  of  the  nation. 

(■affori  now  became  the  terror  of  Genoa.  In  this  indomitable 
and  heroic  spirit,  Sampiero  himself  seemed  to  live  again.  He 
was  DO  sooner  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country  than  he  com- 
bined its  scattered  forces,  skilfully  organized  them,  threw  him- 
edf  with  a  Itghlning  speed  npon  the  enemy,  defeated  them 
everywhere,  and  divested  them  of  the  whole  island,  including 
even  tlie  strong  places  on  the  eoast.  Grimaldi  was  governor  at 
tliis  period  ;  intriguing  and  crafty  aa  Fomari  formerly  was,  he 
nw  no  other  chance  of  salvation  but  in  the  murder  of  this  ]>ow- 
n.  Ue  devised  a  plot  against  his  life,  by  means  of 
ome  deadly  enemies  of  GaObri'a  of  the  name  of  Rome!  at 
Dorte,  and,  to  render  the  affair  yet  more  horrible,  the  brother 
Gaffori,  Antonio  Francesco,  was  also  won  over  to  the 
Bheme. 

The  conspirators  enticed  Gaffori  into  an  ambnscade  in  which 
murdered  him,  October  3d,  1753.  Punishment  only 
,cd  the  unnatural  brother,  for,  a  few  days  after  the  deed,  he 
I  broken  on  the  wheel ;  but  the  Romei  fled  in  safety  to  the 
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gOTernonr.    It  is  said  ttiat  Qiftrnpictro's  wife,  well  koown  for  her  -  j 
beroiEtn  of  character,  aflor  the  death  o(  her  hudband,  made  her  ^ 
Mil,  then  Iwelrc  year*  old,  Bwear  a  solemn  oath  on  the  altar  to   i 
■Tenge  the  death  of  bis  father,     The  Corsicaii  people,  ii 
loM  tbeir  noblest  patriot.      Oiampietro  GalTori  a  doctor  of 
laws,  edacated  in  a  preriona  ceutnry,  magnanioioos  ia  charac-   , 
ter,  aod  of  great  nobilitj  of  soul,  ready  to  make  every  sncriGca 
fur  bis  people,  waa  also  one  of  the  bravest,  and  worthy  to  rsnk 
next  to  the  history  of  his  coanlry  to  Sampiero.      A  people 
which   coald   continually  produce   such    men   was    invincible. 
Gaffori  had  fallen  ;  but  Pa^quale  Faoli  surrivcd. 

After  Ginmpielro's  death,  the  nation,  as  on  the  loss  of  Sam- 
piero, assembled  in  a  diet  to  pay  their  hero  merited  fancrol  hon- 
oora.  They  unanimously  there  resolved  on  a  war  of  life  and 
death  against  Genoa  and  declared  every  one  worthy  of  death  who 
•bould  hold  any  iiiturcourse  whatever  with  tbeir  mortal  enumjr. 
Five  men  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  ClcincDS  I 
Faoli,  Uyaciuth  the  eldest  son,  Thomas  Santncci,  Simon  P!*-  1 
Iro  Frediani  and  Doctor  Grim  aid  i.  i 

Tbe  five  manai^ed  the  affairs  of  the  coantry  for  two  year^ 
ud  coodacted  the  war  against  the  republic,  bnl  it  was  fell  ne>   1 
Wiry  to  anite  the  divided   powers  in  one  strong  band; 
Ban  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  who  waa  destined  to  I 
iM>t  only  the  glory  of  his  own  people,  but  abo  to  reSect  It 
on  bumaaity  itself. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PiMCtLK  r*ou  WB8  iTyacinlh's  younj^Ht  sun.     Uis  falber  J 
bad  taken  him  willi  faim  to  Naples  on  hi*  exile,  at  fuuriren  yeait 
Df  age,     The  dawning  traits  of  the  boy  then  i^avn  prdnitse  of 
ft  nuui  who,  at  soma  day,  woald  be  of  great  service  to  bis  oi 
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try.  His  father  educated  him  with  the  greatest  care,  under  the 
instmction  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Naples.  That  city  n-as 
then,  and  through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  central 
point  of  those  great  Italian  philosophical  schools  of  humanity, 
of  history  and  political  ecoDomy,  which  numbered  among  their 
professors  men  like  Yico,  Giannone,  Filangieri,  Galiani.  and 
Qenovcsi.  The  latter,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  was 
the  instructor  of  Pasqnale,  and  bore  witness  to  the  genius  of  his 
pupil-  Paoli  issued  from  this  school  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  practical  bomanitarians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who, 
as  legislators  and  directors  of  society,  sought  to  make  an  actual 
application  of  their  theories. 

When  the  inefGciency  of  the  govemraent  of  the  five  had  be- 
come evident,  it  was  Clemens  Faoli  himself,  who  first  directed 
the  preferences  of  the  Corsicans  to  his  younger  brother,  Pas- 
quale  was  then  an  ofDcer  in  the  Neapolitan  service,  and  was  al- 
ready distinguished  for  the  bravery  of  his  conduct  in  the  CaJa- 
oriau  war,  and  for  the  dignity  of  his  person  and  his  cultivated 
mind.  Ilis  brother  Clemens  urgently  wrote  to  hini  to  return  to 
uis  native  laud  as  his  fell  ow-conu  try  men  were  disposed  to  make 
nim  their  leader.  Pasquale,  deeply  moved,  hesitated.  "  Qo,  my 
son,"  said  Hyacinth  to  him,  "  do  your  duty,  and  be  the  liberator 
of  the  land  that  gave  you  birth." 

Tbe  young  Pasquale  landed  at  Aleria,  April  29th,  1T55,  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  Baron  Theodore  had  debarked  eight 
years  before.  ^\hat  a  change  had  taken  place  in  matters  in  a 
few  years  I  A  young  son  of  the  country,  neither  distingnished 
Dy  great  deeds,  nor  by  the  influence  of  his  connections  and  his 
luljmacy  with  foreign  powers,  without  the  atraclions  of  theatri- 
cal display,  modest  and  retiring,  and  animated  only  by  patri- 
otic ardor,  and  a  love  of  his  race,  he  came,  alone  and  unaided, 
to  free  his  countrymen  from  a  galling  yoke ;  and  to  raise  them 
from  a  demi-barbarous  state  to  one  of  civilized  order  and  refine- 
ment. This  was  an  extraordinary  and  nnexanipled  experiment 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  if  successful  in  the  face  of  ibo 
&ilure  of  so  many  similar  attempts  among  the  more  caltivftt«d 
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people  of  the  continent,  it  would  proro  that  the  rude  simplicity 
of  naCare  was  mnch  better  adapted  for  dcmocrtiUc  freedom,  than 
tbo  poliflhed  corraption  of  a  more  adraoccd  civiluation. 

I'aaqoale  I'aoli  was  tweoty-four  years  old  at  tbis  period.  He 
wu  of  a  strong  frame  and  of  coromanding  appearance ;  his 
calm,  unpretending  manners,  the  firmness  and  mildness  of  his 
ciHiiiteuaDce,  his  pleasing  voice,  his  modest  and  pcrsiinsifQ 
mode  of  conversation,  and  his  clear  understanding,  immediately 
won  liiin  uoirersal  conRdcncc.  lie  was  regarded  as  tlic  ninn 
of  the  people,  and  the  great  citizen.  When  the  nation,  in  its 
diet  at  San  Aiiloulo  della  CasaLianca,  chose  Poaqaale  Paoli 
f«r  it*  sole  general,  he  at  first  declined  the  hononr,  on  occonnt 
nf  his  youth  and  inexperience;  bat  ihe  people  would  neither 
accept  bis  refusal,  nor  associate  any  one  with  him  in  thu 
«u|>Tvme  anihorily.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1155,  l'ai>qnnlc 
I'aoli  undertook  the  highest  power  in  his  native  land. 

He  foDod  Ibe  country  in  the  following  condition  :  the  Gcno- 
ew  conHoed  to  their  fortresses,  preparing  for  war;  the  i^rcali-r 
part  uf  the  island  froe ;  the  people  in  a  slate  of  barhnrisin, 
i-nlinity  unoccDStamcd  to  law,  distracted  by  party  Htrrfc  and 
vindicliro  qnarrcis;  agricalturc,  industry,  and  education  ne- 
glected or  destroyed;  everything  in  a  rude  and  disordered 
condition,  but  full  of  the  healthy  seeds  planted  in  former  ceiilu- 
ries,  and  which  had  been  smothered  in  snbscqnent  times.  He 
found  al»o  the  people  driven  to  frcuiy  by  Ihcir  indomitable  love 
of  country  and  liberty. 

Tbo  Brtl  Dieasnres  of  Paoli  were  directly  aimed  ot  the  root 
fif  the  oril.  A  decree  was  published,  making  the  pursuit  of  ven- 
gcoBce  punishable  with  the  pillory  and  gatlowa.  Not  only  fear, 
bat  also  the  feeiiogs  of  honour,  ns  well  as  moral  instruction, 
were  called  iu  to  aid  in  tiie  suppression  of  this  crime.  Prcorfa- 
«i  mkI  mlssionariee  traversed  the  country,  denounelag  ven- 
gCAM*  U  a  iln  and  crime,  and  urging  the  forgiveness  of  enenilea 
as  K  virtue.  One  of  his  own  eonncetionii,  in  spite  of  the  law, 
hod  avenged  his  gricranco  in  bluud.  Paul!  hesitated  fur  aa 
lutaat ;  but  he  dually  allowed  the  Uw  to  tako  its  coonci  In 
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the  execQtioQ  of  liis  relative.     This  csaniple  of  6rmness  and  of 
imparlisl  justice  made  a  deep  and  salutary  imfiresaioo. 

In  ibe  midst  of  bis  active  devotion  to  the  public  interests, 
Paoli  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Emanuel  Matra  bad  gathered 
some  partisans  together,  and  was  luarehiug  against  him.  Ma- 
ira,  who  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family  beyond  llje 
mountains,  had  been  etiniulaled  to  this  course  by  envj  and 
ambition.  Uc  himself  had  aspired  to  the  highest  position,  from 
which  he  bad  now  contrived  a  plan  to  expel  his  successful 
rival.  His  power  was  threatening.  To  spare  Ilia  country  the 
norrora  of  a  civil  war,  Paoli  proposed  to  his  antagonist  to 
forego  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  refer  the  question  of  nho 
should  be  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  tiie  people  themselves,  in 
general  assembly  conTcned.  The  arrog:ant  Malru  naturally 
refused  this  proposition,  with  vaunting  boaata  of  his  military 
experience  and  skill,  and  of  his  support  by  Genoa.  In  scvenil 
enconntcrs  he  defeated  tbetroopsof  Paoli,  but  being  aftcmanU 
repulsed,  he  made  bis  appearance  again,  in  the  beginning  of 
1156,  nilh  Genoese  reinforcements,  and  allacked  Paoli,  with 
great  boldness,  in  Bozio.  Pasquale,  who  had  only  a  few  sol- 
diers aroQud  him,  qnicklj  threw  himself  into  the  monastery, 
and  there  fortified  himself.  The  danger  was  great,  and  the 
storm  raged  violently  against  the  moDnslery ;  the  doors  were 
on  fire,  and  the  Qames  bad  already  spread  to  the  interior  of  the 
'  edifice.  Paoli  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  At  that  moment  wnr 
trumpets  were  heard  sounding  from  the  mountains,  and  down 
came,  with  a  band  of  troops,  bis  brolber  Clemens  and  Thonins 
Carnoni,  hitherto  Pasqaale's  mortal  enemy,  who  had  been 
armed  by  his  own  mother  to  rescue  bis  enemy.  The  battle 
now  grew  desperate.  It  is  said  that  Matra,  when  his  followers 
bad  perished  or  fled,  fought  with  nnexampled  fury,  and  con- 
tlnned_  to  Sgbt  on  bis  tnees  after  being  wounded,  until  a  second 
Bhot  stmclc  bim  dead.  Paoli  wept  for  grief  over  the  dend 
body  of  his  enemy,  at  seeing  such  a  man  at  tbe  bead  of  an  army 
of  traitors,  and  such  lofty  courage  lost  to  his  conotry.  Tbe 
danger  was  now  happily  removed,  and  the  party  of  MaLra  was 
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annihilated.  Only  a  few  of  tbcm  had  taken  rcfoge  vrith  the 
Opnocse  at  Bostia,  to  again  appear  at  a  more  fiiToumble  0]>por- 
,  Iniiity. 

f  It  was  evident  that  Genoa  weu  already  exhausted.  This 
'  once  mighty  republic  had  grown  old,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  ita 
fall.  In  its  alarm  at  the  progress  or  Corsica,  which  daily  con- 
Kolidatcd  il8  power  as  a  nation,  it  indeed  made  occasional 
efforts  to  crush  the  younff  state  by  force  of  arms,  but  they  were 
not  at  successful  as  in  tlie  times  of  Doria  and  Spinola.  The 
republic  frcc^ucjitly  (uuk  Sniss  and  QermanB  into  its  pay,  and 
attacked  the  head  quarters  or  Furiani,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baitia,  but  without  cffi^t.  The  Genoese  next  applied  for 
aid  to  Franfc.  To  prevent  the  ICngliKb  from  obtaining  a  foot- 
lioM  in  Cornivo,  tlio  French  cabinet,  ia  IT56,  sent  garrisons  to 
the  fortified  towns  of  the  iiland.  The  French,  however,  maio- 
tained  n  neutral  position,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  garri- 
soning the  furtreues,  until  they  evacuated  tbem  in  1759. 

(ienoa  dca|>ondi^ct  at  the  sight  of  the  increasing  power  and 
pras[i«rans  condition  of  the  Corsican  people.  Pnoli  had  re-es' 
tablisbtd  the  finances,  agriculture  revived,  manafactorics  and 
powder  mills  were  in  activity,  and  the  new  city  of  Isola  Rossa 
hod  grown  up.  I'aoli  had  also  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  held 
the  Genoese  cruisers  at  boy.  All  Corsica,  pacified  by  the  tx- 
tioclioD  of  family  wars,  was  well  defendtd,  and  in  a  stale  ot 
great  mililAry  eUctency ;  the  few  towns  left  in  the  jiossesaioo 
of  the  Genoese  were  more  closely  invented,  and  their  fall  seemed 
lo  be  of  iroraiaent  certainty.  The  Corsicau  people,  under 
their  wise  government,  bad  attained  to  such  a  powerful  dcvel* 
opmenl,  that  Ibey  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  foreign  autstance. 
Genoa  waa  at  lait  obliged,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  tDBke 
liropotals  for  peace)  but  the  Concicans  would  not  consent 
lo  coRnidcr  their  offer,  until  the  Oenoose  evacuated  the  island. 

The  republic  onec  more  tried  the  fortunes  of  war.  It  had 
reeonrv*  apiin  (u  (hi>  Mnira  family,  the  brothers  Antonio  and 
Alexin*  Matra,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  regent  of  Conira, 
with  GaSbri.     Bulli  of  iben,  incccsaively  appuinted  Godmm 
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marshals,  aod  provided  with  troops,  entered  Ihe  Geld  agaioBt 
the  Corsicaos,  and,  afltr  a  short  slrug^le,  were  defeated.  The 
Genoese  senate,  now  recognizing  the  iraposbibilit}'  of  subduing 
their  obstinate  and  rebellions  snbjects,  but  by  th£  lielp  ofFranee, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  governraent,  August  7,  1TG4,  by 
which  the  latter  obliged  ilself  to  garrison  tlie  coast  towns  for 
four  yeare.  Si<c  French  battalions  soon  after  landed  in  Corsica, 
n&der  the  command  of  Count  Marbeuf,  who  announced  to  the 
inhabitants  his  intention  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  as  his 
doty,  under  the  treaty,  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  garrison-  • 
ing  of  coast  towns.  These  measures  were,  however,  regarded 
by  the  Corsicans  in  a  hostile  light,  as  they  bound  their  hands, 
and  obliged  them  to  discoutinne  the  sieges  in  which  they  had 
already  made  so  much  progress.  They  recited  their  complainta 
in  protests,  but  they  raised  the  siege  of  San  Fiorenzo,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding. 

Affairs  continned  in  an  uncertain  position  for  four  years 
more.  The  Genoese  were  inactive;  the  French,  iu  no  way 
dependent  on  them,  garrisoned  the  fortresses,  and  maintained 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Corsicans ;  the  latter  displayed 
an  incessant  activity,  improving  their  government,  and  lookiug 
with  buoyant  spirits  to  the  ultimate  obtainmcnt  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  a  successful  issue  to  their  protracted  and  heroic 
straggles. 

All  Europe  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  Corsican  govern' 
ment,  which  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  free  and  popular 
institotions,  and  which,  for  its  simplicity  and  sound  principles, 
was  the  noblest  triumph  of  statesmanship  of  that  century  of 
poUtical  experiment. 


CHAPTER  S. 


Whe.v  Pasqaale  Paoli  Tonnded  the  Corsiean  repoljlie,  lie 
ftcted  on  tlie  simple  principle  that  the  people  were  the  only 
Eourcc  of  power  and  of  legislation,  and  that  its  exclnsivc  ob- 
ject shonld  be  the  promotion  of  tbe  coramoa  weal,  by  the  cs- 
pressed  will  of  the  cilizcna.  It  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  a 
naiional  jary,  divided  into  as  many  branches  as  there  were  aub- 
dirisiona  of  administration  and  of  jnstiec,  and  thnt  its  admin- 
istration ought  to  be  like  a  glass  palace,  in  wLicli  every  one 
could  see  what  was  going  on  before  Iiini ;  for  he  lielii  that  a 
myiterioas  gloom  favoured  despotism,  and  nourished  the  distrust 
of  the  people. 

Pwili  took,  as  the  basis  of  his  political  arrangement,  the 
popalar  form  of  govemmetit  of  llie  Terra  del  Commune,  with 
iu  communes,  parishes,  burgomasters,  and  fathers  of  the  com- 
munc- 

Every  citixeo  of  the  commune  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
a  elector  for  the  general  assembly  (consulta).  They  con- 
ned under  the  presidency  of  the  podtsUt  of  the  place,  and 

e  sworn  to  choose  only  the  worthiest  persons. 
k  There  wos  a  representative  for  every  one  thousand  inliabi- 
■•ta  to  the  general  assembly. 
*  That  body  possessed  undivided  sovereignty  in  the  name  of 

e  people.  It  was  composed  of  deputies  of  the  communes,  of 
tlie  clergy,  and  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  authorities.  It 
Hied  the  taxes,  decided  peace  and  war,  and  framed  the  laws. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  to  pass  a  measure. 

The  RDpreme  council  of  state  {consiglio  supremo),  eonsist- 
iag  at  nine  persons,  representing   the  nine  free  provinces  of 

raica,  Nebbio,  Caainca,  Balagna,  Campoloro,  OrcEZo,  Or- 
,  Rogna,  Vico  and  Cinarca,  was  chosen  from  the  general 
tubljr.     This  council  was  the  executive  anlhority;  it  cou- 
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Teoed  the  (general  osseniblv,  coiumnntcaled  to  it  tbe  state  or 
foreign  aShii's,  directed  tlie  public  work^,  and  watched  over  the 
scenrity  of  the  country.  It  hud  also  the  right,  in  the  most  im 
portaDt  cases,  to  act  as  the  sapreme  tribunal,  and  to  interpose 
a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  until  they  had  been 
reconsidered.  Its  president  was  now  the  general  of  the  nation ; 
he  could  execute  nothing,  however,  without  the  assent  of  the 
state  council. 

Both  the  president  and  the  council  were  responsible  for  their 
condnct  to  the  people  or  their  representatives,  and  could  be 
deposed  and  punished  by  a  resolution  of  the  nation.  The  state 
council  was,  moreover,  chosen  for  a  year  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  its  members  were  required  to  be  thirty-five  years  of 
age  and  to  have  acted  as  presidents  of  provinces.  The  assem- 
bly also  ehose  five  syndics  or  censors. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  travel  through  the  provinces, 
to  hear  complaints  of  the  people  sgainst  the  government, 
or  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  make  final  judg- 
ments which  the  general  was  not  permitted  to  disturb.  The 
general  appointed  all  the  officers  of  government,  and  the  tax 
collectors,  who,  again,  were  subject  to  the  censure  of  the  syn- 
dics. 

Justice  was  administered  in  the  following  manner.  Every 
podesta  could  decide  cases,  to  the  value  of  ten  Hrr,  bat  all  of 
greater  amount,  and  up  to  thirty  lire  were  to  be  tried  before  the 
fathers  of  the  commune.  Those  exceeding  thirty  lire  belougeil 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  province,  a  body  composed  of  a  president 
and  two  assessors,  appointed  by  the  general  asembly,  and  of  a 
fiscal  advocate  chosen  by  the  state  council.  This  tribunal  was 
renewed  every  year. 

An  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  civil  Rota,  the  highest  legal 
authority,  consisting  of  three  doctors  of  law,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  life.  These  tribunals  exercised  also  criminal  justice, 
with  the  assistance  of  six  fathers  of  famHies,  who,  on  hearing 
the  testimony,  pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  innocent. 

The  members  of  the  syndicate,  the  state  council,  and  of  the 
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trtbuDsi  of  the  prorinces,  conld  only  he  ehoBcn  again  aftor  au 
inttrrul  of  two  yeara.  The  podestas  and  fathers  of  the  commune, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  locality  OTcr  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
were  changed  erery  year,  and  were  cboseu  aiinnally  in  the  as- 
Eembly  on  the  church  square. 

In  pressing  cases,  on  the  occasion  of  nn  insurrection  or  a 
tnmult  in  any  part  of  the  island,  the  general  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  dictatorship  for  that  region,  called  a  junta  of  war  or 
observatioD.  It  consisted  of  three  or  more  members,  with  a 
state  coaocil  at  the  head  ;  it  was  in  vested  with  anlimited  power, 
as  to  the  adoption  of  measures  and  the  in^clioa  of  punishment ; 
the  proceedings  of  this  military  court  were  often  terrible,  and  it 
was  popularly  called  la  ffiuiti^a  PaoUna.  As  soon  as  its  mis- 
sion was  terminated,  it  gave  an  acconnt  of  its  transactions  to 
the  censors, 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  PaoM,  and  of 
the  Coraican  repnlitic.  If  we  coasidcr  its  leading  ideas,  the 
self-goverumeDt  of  the  people,  the  universally  protected  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  participation  in  political  affairs,  and  the  national 
forms  of  justice,  and  the  publicity  and  simplicity  of  the  govern- 
ment,  we  most  admit  that  the  Corsican  state  was  better  organ- 
ized than  any  other  of  that  century.  Our  astonishment  will  be 
yet  the  greater,  if  we  reflect  that  it  preceded,  by  a  space  of  ten 
foan,  the  French  constitution  and  the  foondation  of  the  great 
republic  of  Washington. 

P«oli  was  an  enemy  of  a  regular  standing  army.  Ho  him- 
M>ir»i<I :  "In  a  country  which  desires  to  preserve  its  freedom, 
every  cttiiea  mnst  be  a  soldier,  and  ready  to  defend  his  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  Regular  Iroopa  are  more  Ecrviceahle  to  the 
eaoBe  of  despotism  than  of  freedom.     Rome  ceased  to  be  free 

ben  her  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries;  and  the  invincible 
loxea  of  Sparta  were  volunteers  from  the  masses.  Whcr- 
r  there  is  a  standing  army  a  professional  spirit  is  formed  ; 
Uis  and  that  regiment  is  spokoii  of  for  its  Talour.  These  are 
more  serious  evils  than  may  be  supposed,  and  it  is  well  to  avoid 
thom  as  moch  as  possible.     People  must  rather  apeak  of  the 
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TeEolnteness  which  one  commune  bns  cshibiled,  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  disposition  of  the  laembers  of  a  family,  or  of  the 
bravery  of  a  citizen  ;  in  this  tnanacr  a  zealous  patriotism  is  ex- 
cited among  a  free  people.  If  onr  customs  were  soch  as  they 
ought  to  be,  our  whole  popalatioa  would  be  disciplined  and  oar 
militia  in  vincible." 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  Paoli  yielded  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  to  garrison  the  fortresses.  These 
consisted  of  two  regiments  of  four  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Jacob  Batdassari,  and  Titus  Buttafnoeo.  Every  company  had 
two  captains  and  two  lieutenants,  and  they  were  disciplined  by 
French,  Prussian,  and  Swiss  officers.  Every  regular  soldier 
was  armed  with  a  bayonet,  musket,  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  dag- 
ger. The  uniform  was  the  black  woollen  cloth  of  the  country ; 
the  officers  were  distingnished  by  some  lace  on  the  collar  of  the 
coat,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  bayonet  from  the  muskel.  All 
wore  caps  of  Corsican  boar  skin,  and  long  leggings  of  calfs 
leather  to  the  knee.  The^e  regiments  acquired  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  the  value  of  their  sertices. 

The  militia  was  organieed  in  the  following  manner.  All  the 
Corsicans  from  sixteen  to  sisty  years  were  soldiers.  Every 
commune  was  obliged  to  furnish  one  or  two  companies,  whose 
officers  it  chose  itself.  Every  parish  also  formed  a  earap  nnder 
a  commander,  appointed  by  the  general.  The  whole  mllitiA 
was  divided  into  three  arrierebans,  of  fifteen  days  duration. 
As  a  general  rule  relatives  were  placed  together,  so  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  company  were  mostly  of  blood  connections.  These 
forces  garrisoned  the  fortresses,  and  received  a  yearly  pay, 
but  the  others  were  paid  only  daring  actual  aervice.  The 
towns  supplied  them  with  bread. 

All  the  state  revenue  consisted  of  a  tax  of  two  lire  for  every 
family,  and  of  the  income  from  salt,  the  coral  fishery,  and  other 
indirect  imposts. 

Paoli  overlooked  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness and  well  being  of  the  people.  He  devoted  great  atten- 
tioD  to  agricultnre.    The  general  nssembly  every  year  appointed 
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two  commissioners  for  every  province,  to  take  care  of  the  a^- 
caltarai  intereats.  Olive,  and  cheslnut  trees,  and  rorn  were 
plonUd  ;  plans  were  devised  to  drain  tlic  swamps  and  to  eon- 
■trnct  roads.  Wondcrfnl  state  of  thin^l  'With  one  hand  th*  j 
ConicaJi  (lefendcd  himself  against  the  enemy,  and  with  the 
other  he  sowed  the  earth  with  seed. 

I'aoli  also  endcavonred  to  bestow  the  means  of  mental  cnlti- 
ratioD  on  the  peojde,  of  which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  the 
iron  despotism  of  their  oppressors.  The  Coi^icans  are  natu- 
rallj  a  qaick  and  intelligent  race,  bat  Genoa  hod  intentiooally 
neglected  the  education  of  tbc  people.  Under  the  admin- 
ktntion  of  Paoli,  on  the  contrar}',  schools  were  universally 
•atabiished,  and  the  clergy,  a  body  of  free  and  gallant  men, 
UAlODSly  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  tho  yonnf^. 
A  naiionnl  priuting  office  was  established  at  Corte,  dedicated 
dcluaively  to  the  publication  of  edncational  books.  In  thctie 
vorkx  the  children  were  (anght  that  the  love  of  his  native  land 
was  the  highest  virtue  of  a  tmly  noble  man,  and  that  all  who 
fell  in  defence  of  such  a  cauKe,  died  as  martyrs,  and  were  wel- 
comed to  heaven  among  the  saints. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  17G5,  Faoli  opened  tho  Corsicao 
noiversity  in  Corte.  Theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  law, 
and  the  humane  scioncea  were  taught  in  it.  Medicine  and 
tnrgcry  were  postponed,  until  the  necessary  instramenia  could 
b«  obtained.  All  the  professors  were  Corsicans,  and  poor  ■ 
abidcatx  were  educated  at  tlie  pablie  expense.  At  the  end  of  1 
Vtmj  course  a  solemn  examination  was  held  in  the  prcKcnee  of 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  the  guvrmment. 
The  pretence  of  the  &rst  citizens  of  the  rcpablic  increased  the 
ccnHir«  aa  well  as  the  praise,  la  the  presenco  of  sach  an 
angnst  Iwdy  uf  s{K-ctatora,  the  youths  regarded  themselves  as 
yonng  eitizens,  who,  at  no  distant  day,  would  be  ealled  to  the 
jiberation  of  their  eoanlry.  Thus  growing  up  with  the  history 
of  their  own  land,  and  in  the  midst  of  stormy  acenet,  their 
ambition  was  Drcd  with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  Tha 
foUowing  extract  from  an  oration  proDooDced  by  •  papil  at  • 
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public  exBmJDation  before  Paoli  himself,  and  an  aaditorj  of 
the  cliief  dignilariea  of  state,  will  illnstrate  the  spint  of  the 
times. 

"The  nations  which  have  fonght  Tor  freedom,  have  suffered 
great  Tjcissitndes ;  bnt  few  among  them  were  less  powerfnl  and 
valiant  than  our  own.  NcTerthekss,  with  iierseverauce  and 
resolnlion,  they  finally  orercame  all  difficnllies.  If  liberty 
coDld  be  procured  by  mere  talking,  then  all  the  world  would 
be  free.  It  requires  an  indomitable  and  unyielding:  firmness  ; 
bat  as  this  Tirtue  is  rare  among  men,  they  have  always  been 
regarded  as  demi-gods  who  have  pren  proof  of  it.  The  privi- 
leges and  the  condition  ofa  free  people  are  too  evident,  to  need 
any  explanation  of  their  importance.  It  is  enoagh  for  us  to 
remember  that  they  have  excited  the  admiration  of  (he  greatest 
men.  For  ourselves,  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to  onr  fate, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  our  iwople,  whoso  hearts  aro  (rrsotcr 
ihau  their  fortune,  though  poor,  and  meanly  clad,  present  a 
glorious  contnwt  to  the  oppressed  and  benighted  popalalions 
of  the  continent,  who  seel;  to  rob  na  of  our  liherly. 

"Brave  countrymen  !  the  eventful  moment  has  arrived.  The 
storm  is  gathering  over  our  heads,  and  we  are  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  dangers  :  let  us  seek  to  show  ourselves  superior  to 
fate,  and  to  grow  greater  with  the  number  of  our  enemies. 
Onr  names,  our  liberty,  and  honour,  are  all  at  stake.  Tn  vain 
shall  wc  have  struggled  heroically  to  the  present  time,  in  vain 
shall  onr  forefathers  have  poured  out  their  blood,  and  under- 
gone nn  parallel  led  sufferings,  if  we  degenerate  from  the  past. 
Hare  we  degenerated  ?  Sacred  shades  of  our  fathers,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  bequeath  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  free- 
dom, fear  not  that  we  shall  ever  dishonour  your  sacriCces. 
No  1  never  1  We  will  emolate  the  example  of  onr  ancestors  in 
all  Ihinp^,  hke  them,  resolved  to  live  or  die  free,  lighting  for 
our  inalienable  and  sacred  rights.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
king  of  France,  embracing  the  side  of  our  enemies,  will  turn 
his  arms  against  our  country  ;  no,  nn  event  of  this  kind  cannot 
take  place.     But  if  it  is  decreed  in  the  bouk  of  fate,  that  the 
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ini^titiest  monarch  of  Mie  earth  Ghnll  light  one  of  the  weukest.l 
people  of  Europe,  we  linre  ajast  cuase  to  be  proud,  for  we  areJ 
sure   to  lire  forever   houoarably  free,  or  to   make   ourselvM  j 
immortal  by  onr  fall.     Let  not  those  be  akraicd,  who  deem 
theiDSelres  incapable  of  such  virtue ;  ray  words  are  addressed 
only  to  true-hearted  Corsieans,  whose  feelings  are  known. 

"  Ai  to  U3,  brave  youths,  no  one.  I  swear  it  by  the  maiiea  of 
our  forefathers,  do  one  will  wait  for  a  second  summons:  we 
must,   before  the  world,  show  that  we  deserve  to  be  called 
brave.     If  the  enemy  land  on    our  coasts,  to  uphold,  in  blood 
and  battle,  the  pretensions  of  their  allies,  will  we  hesitate  to 
fight  for  our  own  welfare,  the  honour  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
Miration  of  onr  uativo  land,  and  in  8uch  a  cause  to  confront  all 
daug^ta,  and,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  onr  lives?     My  brave 
fellow-citizeng  I  freedom  is  our  aim,  and  all  that  ia  noble  and 
mBgnsnimona  in  Europe  stands  im.xiously  watching  our  actions ; 
they  Bympathize  with  our  struggles,   and   their  most  ardent 
prayers  are  raised  to  hcaTcn  for  our  triumph.     May  onr  deeda  , 
surpass  the  general  expectation,  and  may  our  enemies,  what-  1 
ever  their  name  may  be,  Icnm  from  experience  that  the  conquest    i 
of  Corsica  is  not  so  easy  as  is  supposed.     There  are  free  meo   i 
in  this  land,  and  free  men  fear  not  death." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AtL  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  Corsican  people,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  were  directed  to  one  common  object.  Ardent  a 
.struDg  was  this  popular  feeling,  ennobled  by  the  pn rest  patriot^ 
ism,  by  inherited  valour,  and  by  the  clear  appreciation  of  their 
^orernment,  whose  excellencies  were  not  derived  from  any  foreign 
•ad  tbatnise  theory,  but  from  their  own  tra'Iitionary  annals,  * 
Tbe  gnat  citizen,  I'asqualc,   was  Uie  father  of  his  country. 
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Wherever  he  sbowed  himseir,  he  waa  welcomed  with  sbonts  and 
wartn-liearted  blessings ;  women  and  old  men  raiged  tbeir  chil- 
dren and  graodchildren  in  their  amis  to  see  the  man  who  bad 
conferred  eo  much  happiness  on  his  country.  The  coast  towns 
also,  which  yet  remained  in  the  power  of  Genoa,  manifested  n 
desire  to  share  in  the  blessing^s  of  the  Corsican  foverunicnt. 
Movements  took  place.  Charles  Masseria  and  his  son,  both 
men  of  courage,  had  undertaken,  by  slratapem  and  force,  to 
deliver  the  castle  of  Ajaccio  into  the  bonds  of  the  nalionalisls. 
The  attempt  failed ;  the  son  fell  fighting,  and  the  fatbcr,  mor- 
tally wounded,  died  on  the  scaffold,  without  o  groan. 

The  Corsican  people  were  so  confident  that  they  no  longer 
anxiously  turned  their  eyes  to  the  continent  for  help,  bat  relied 
on  themselves  as  well  for  the  means  of  conqncst  as  of  defence. 
Already  their  flag  floated  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  De  Perez,  a 
knight  of  Malta,  was  the  admiral  of  the  little  fleet,  which 
already  began  to  be  a  source  of  fear  to  the  Genoese.  It  was 
said  in  Corsica  that  the  situation  of  the  island  was  as  favourable 
to  the  creation  of  a  naval  power,  as  that  of  the  Greek  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  had  been.  The  possibility  even  of  a  landiag 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria  was  snggest«d. 

The  Burprisiug  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cap- 
nea,  gave  greater  probability  to  these  speculations,  and  a  real 
cause  for  alarm.  This  small  island,  in  former  times,  had 
belonged  to  the  Corsican  family  Da  Mare,  and  had  next  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese.  It  is  not  fertile,  bnt  an 
important,  and  easily  defensible  station  point  in  the  Genoese- 
Tuscan  channel.  A  Corsican,  of  the  name  of  Centnri,  proposed 
to  take  it  by  surprise.  PaoH  immediately  approved  the  pro- 
ject, and  fitted  out,  in  February,  1765,  a  little  expedition  of 
two  hundred  regular  troops,  and  a  small  militia  force,  from 
Cape  Corso.  They  surprised  the  city  of  Caprsa,  which  at. 
first  made  a  vigorous  resislaoce,  and  then  united  with  them. 
But  the  caslle,  under  the  command  of  Bernardo  Ottone,  bravely 
held  out.  On  the  news  of  this  event,  Genoa  hastily  despatched 
&  fleet,  nndcr  Admiral  Pinelli.     It  was  dnrcn  back  on  three 
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ECTcnJ  occasions.  The  sbame  and  anj^cr  of  tbe  senatora  ivas. 
so  great,  at  not  being  able  to  deliver  Capnea  from  a  handfnl 
of  Corsicans,  Ibat  tbey  burst  into  lean.  The  senate  seat  a 
second  fleet  a(,'ainst  tbp  island,  to  tbe  nnmber  of  forty  eliips 
of  war.  The  five  hundred  Corsicnns  under  Achille  Muruti, 
defended  themselves  in  the  city,  and  drove  the  Genoese  back 
into  the  sea.  Bernardo  Ottonc  surrendered  in  May,  1767,  and 
Ca|tnBa,  having  passed  entirely  into  (he  hands  of  the  Corsicans, 
was  declared  one  of  their  provincea.  The  Genoese  republio 
thns  Kaw  their  commerce  threatened  by  a  Corstcan  stronghold 
at  their  rery  doors. 

The  fell  of  Capnea  alarmed  the  Benate,  and  hastened  the 
resolntioD  at  last  to  yield  to  the  invincible  Corsica.  But  the 
declining  republic  refused  to  adopt  this  painful  alternative, 
until  a  mistake,  which  it  tnade,  compelled  it  thereto.  The 
Jesnits  were,  at  that  time,  driven  out  of  Spain,  ns  out  of 
France.  The  king  of  Spain,  however,  had  persuaded  the 
ticooeae  senate  to  give  the  esiles  an  asylum  in  Corsica. 
Genoa  had  yielded  to  his  reqncst,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  the 
fraternity,  one  day,  landed  at  Ajaccio.  The  French,  who  had 
dccTcctl  the  perpetual  exile  of  the  Jesuits,  took  it  as  an  affront 
on  tbe  port  of  Genoa,  that  the  senate  had  opened  to  the  fathers 
of  Jeeas  the  Corsican  sea  coast  towns,  which  France  itself 
ganisODCd.  The  Qpunt  Marbcuf,  thereupon,  receiTed  an  order 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Ajaccio,  Calvi,  and  Alffojola,  This 
bad  no  sooner  taken  place,  than  the  Corsicans  joyfully  pos- 
•essed  themselves  of  all  the  city  of  Ajaccio,  except  the  citadel, 
■Dlo  which  the  Genoese  had  retreated.  In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  serious  breach  which  had  broken  out  beti>-eeQ 
Genoa  and  France,  the  aenato  anlicigjated  tbe  necessity  of 
yidding  to  the  Corsicans.  Tliey  Ihcrcforo  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  voluntarily  selling  all  their  pretended  rights  to  tbe  island 
of  Corsica. 

The  French  minister,  Choiseul,  gladly  accepted  the  offer, 

Tbe  acquisition  of  such  an  important  island  in  the  Mcditer- 

raneao,  appeared  to  him  highly  desirable,  and  lo  bo  au  iudeiu- 
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niGcatiOD  for  the  loss  of  Canada.     The  treaty  was  signed  on 
tlte  lath  of  May,  1TG8,  by  Clioisenl,  oa  the  part  of  France, 
and  by  Doraenko  Sorba,  for  Genoa.     Against  erery  prbciple^H 
of  the  law  of  nations,  Genoa  coaveycd  away  a  people,  over    I 
whom  she  had  no  more  right,  than  the  long  lost  one  of  coo-    I 
quest,  to  a  foreign  despotic  power,  who  had  traded  and  dealt   / 
with  them,  as  an  independent  nation ;  a  free  people,  with  the 
most  civilized  form  ofgoTerament,  were  thus  trafficked  off,  like 
a  senseless  herd  of  brute  beasts.     The  repnblic  also  made  the 
disbononrablc  stipulation,  that  she  might  again  re-enter  into 
her  rights  in  Corsica,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  occnpatioo  of  the  island  by  the  French. 

Before  the  French  e:ipedition  had  set  sail  from  the  harbours 
of  Provence,  the  news  of  the  first  secret  treaty  had  already 
reached  Corsica.  Paoli  summoned  the  popular  asscmby  to- 
gether, OD  the  22d  of  May,  at  Coste,  which  unanimonsly  re- 
solved on  the  most  vigorous  resistance  of  France,  and  a  gene- 
ral arming.  Charles  Uonaparte,  I'aoli's  secretary-,  urged  these 
measures  in  an  eloquent  and  passionate  speech. 

In  the  meantime,  Connt  Narbonne  lauded  with  troops  at 
Ajaccio,  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  which  place  saw  the 
Genoese  standard  taken  down,  and  that  of  France  erected  in  its 
place.  The  French  sought  to  conceal  the  particular  object  of 
their  coming,  by  false  representations,  jjnlil  the  Marquu 
Cbanvelin,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  in  chief  in 
Corsica,  landed  at  Ba.stia. 

On  the  Tth  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  the  garrison  treatj 
of  four  years' limitation,  expired  ;  on  the  same  day,  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  was  espected.  But  the  French,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  under  the  command  of  Marbenf,  five  thousand 
BtrODg,  had  already  marched  from  Bastia,  against  San  Fio- 
renzo,  and  after  an  unequal  contest,  obtained  possession  of 
Home  points  in  Scbbiu.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  destiny 
of  Corsica  was  about  to  be  completed.  Foreign  despota  hod 
always  interfered  between  the  Corsicans  and  Genoa,  and  now 
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on  the  evo  of  their  emancipation,  they  were  to  be  thrown 
into  their  former  misery. 

Ptuqaalo  I'aoH  hastened  to  Xebbio  nith  some  militia.  Hi« 
brother  Clemens  had  already  taken  the  field  witli  four  thousand 
mon.  But  they  could  not  prevent  the  redaction  of  Cape  Corso 
by  Marbenf  Chnnvelin  now  made  his  appearance  with  lifteen 
thonaand  ('reach  troops,  sent  to  subdue  tiie  bravest  and  freest 
people  of  the  world.  lie  advanced  against  the  strongly 
forttQed  Furiani,  accompanied  by  the  traitor  Mathias  Bntla- 
faoco,  of  Vescovoto,  who  was  the  first  to  dishonour  himself  by 
accepting  titled  houonrs,  and  pecuniar;  rewards  from  the  enemy 
The  straggle  around  Furiani  was  of  the  most  desperate  charac 
ter.  Only  two  hundred  Corsicana,  under  Saliceti  and  Itistori 
occapiod  tin  place,  but  they  held  out  till  it  was  reduced  to  a 
mtaa  of  mins,  and  then,  by  night,  with  sword  in  hand,  fought 
their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  sea  coast. 

An  efiually  murderous  contest  took  place  in  Casinca,  and  at 
Oolobruckc.  The  French  were  repulsed  ou  all  sides,  and 
Clemens  Pauli  cOTcred  himself  with  glory,  and  with  PietrO 
Colle,  won  the  historical  fame  of  being  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  lost  Corsican  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  remains  of  tlio  defeated  French  army  throw  themselrai 
into  Borgo,  an  elevated  position  iu  the  mouutain  of  SCariono, 
ud  there  fortified  themselves.  Faoli  was  determined  to  lake 
Uila  place  at  all  basards,  which  he  stormed,  October  1,  in  tin 
nlgbL    This  was  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  of  the  Coral- 

s.  Cbauvelin  marched  from  Boitia  to  succour  Borgo; 
Clemen*  advanced  against  him;  Colle,  (Irinioldi,  Agoetini, 
Scrpenlini,  I'aaqaolo  Fooli,  Achillo  Marati,  aiwailcd  Borgo. 
Kvt^  effort  was  put  fortli  on  both  sides.  Three  times,  the  whole 
Mrrngth  of  the  French  army  made  a  desperate  charge,  and  as 
often  was  it  repulsed.  A  much  inferior  number  of  CoraicBii 
militia,  hem  sbulterei]  the  serried  ranks  of  an  anuy  which,  sinc« 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  regnnlcd  ns  the  brst  organised  in 
Ruropo.  ^'onicn,  in  mala  nttirr,  wore  seon  lighting  among  tbo 
Conictos,  and  nithing  on  tbo  enemy  with  the  nort  racilMi 
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coorage.  The  Frcncli  finally  fell  back  on  Baslia,  wilh  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  latter  ot  whom 
was  Marbenf  htniBelf;  seven  hundred  men,  however,  under 
Colonel  Ludre,  constituting  the  garrison  of  Borgo,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  snrrcndered  to  the  Corsicans. 

The  battle  of  Borgo,  showed  the  French  the  temper  of  the 
people  they  had  come  to  subdue.  They  had  now  lost  the  whole 
coantty,  even  to  the  strong  places.  Chanvelin  wrote  an  account 
of  bis  losses  to  his  court,  wilh  a  request  for  more  troops,  in 
e  to  which,  ten  battalions  were  sent  to  bis  relief. 


CnAPTER  XII. 
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At  this  period,  the  sympathy  for  the  Corsicans  had  become 
stronger  than  ever.  In  England,  especially,  public  opinion 
was  lofldly  in  favour  of  that  oppressed  people,  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  government  was  inTolied  against  the  despotism 
BO  ahamelessly  abetted  by  France.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  the  idea  of  making  a  special  move  in  favour  of 
the  Corsicans.  Their  attention  was  cotislantly  directed  to 
England,  in  the  hope  that  a  great  and  free  nation  wonld  not 
peniut  a  free  people  to  be  crushed.  They  were  deceived.  The 
Bridsh  cabinet,  as  in  1760,  refused  alt  connection  with  the 
Corsicau  "rebels."  The  English  people  maQifeated  their  feel- 
ings only  in  public  meetings,  and  in  private  contributions ;  the 
cabinets  al^o  hoped  that  with  the  extinction  of  this  gallant 
nation,  the  dangerous  seeds  of  democratic  freedom  would  be 
stifled. 

Posqnale  Paoli,  notwithstanding  the  victories  of  his  country- 
men,  recognized  the  whole  danger  of  his  situation.  He  pro* 
posed  au  amicable  settlement  to  France,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  royal  autliorilj  should  be  acknowledged,  the  govemmcDt 
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be  manag'ed  by  Corsicans,  luid  an  indemnitj  be  paid  to  the 
Genoese.  The  proposillun  was  rcjflctetl,  and  preparations  were 
mule  for  a  Giiol  Etrufigle.  Ctiauvelin  was  conscious  of  liis 
weakness.  He  is  said  to  have  iieeu  instructed  b;  the  Genoese 
in  the  art  of  intrigue.  As  Sampiero  and  Ooffori,  Paoli  was 
also  to  lose  his  life,  by  assassiuatioit,  if  the  plots  for  that  pur- 
pose succeeded.  Treachery  is  never  wanting  among  a  free  and 
hrsTe  people,  as  the  brightest  lustre  of  haman  nature  seems  to 
provoke  tbe  exhibition  of  its  basest  qualities.  A  traitor  was 
found  in  the  son  of  Paoli's  onn  chancellor,  Mathias  Mosscsi ; 
letters  lost  by  him,  revealed  his  secret  intentions.  lie  was 
broDgbt  before  the  grand  council  of  slate,  and  tried,  and  c 
detnned  to  the  gallows.  Another  scheme,  devised  by  Dutuou- 
riex,  to  seize  Paoli,  in  his  honse  at  Isola  Kossa,  by  night,  also 
failed. 

Chanvelin  took  the  field  with  the  ten  new  battallions,  bat 
these  were  likewise  repulsed  by  the  Corsicans  iu  Nebbio. 
Deeply  chagrined,  the  proud  marquis  a;;aiii  sent  messengers 
to  Prance,  representing  the  great  difficulties  he  encountered  in 
the  altetnpl  to  subdue  the  Corsicans.  The  French  govern- 
ni«nt,  thereupon,  recalled  Chauvelin  from  his  postt,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1768,  and  appointed  Marbcuf  commander-in-chief,  until 
the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Count  De  Vaux. 

De  Vaux  had  served  nnder  Maillebois  in  Corsica;  he  knew 
the  country,  and  the  proper  mode  of  carrying  on  war  in  it. 
FnmiBhed  with  a  powerful  force  of  forty-five  bntallions,  four 
rrgiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  artillery  force,  he  d 
termincd  to  finish  the  contest  at  a  single  blow.  In  view  of 
this  great  danger,  Paoli  summoned  the  people  to  meet  him 
Cadncft,  April  15th,  1169.  It  was  there  resolved  to  Eght  to  the 
lut  drop  of  blood,  and  as  long  as  there  was  a  Cornico 
Lord  Pembroke.  Admiral  Sniittoy,  and  other  English,  (Jermau 
Mid  Italian  friends  of  the  Corsican  cause  who  were  present  on 
Uiis  occasion,  n-ere  a.stoni^lied  at  the  unhlcnched  courage  and 
recolvtiDB  of  (lie  militia  that  poured  into  Corsica,  Many 
fuTttgnerfl  took  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Corsicans,  as  ffcll 
10* 
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OS  an  entire  companj  of  PrusEiaos,  who  bad  passed  over  from 
.he  Genoese  eerrice.  The  desperate  position  of  aOaira  was 
Kuon-u  to  all ;  French  mooey  already  had  exereised  its  iofluence 
in  the  coDntry,  and  treachery  was  apparent ;  the  islajid  of 
Capnoa  itself  had  been  lost  by  the  treason  of  Astolsi,  its  corn- 
man  der. 

The  fate  of  Corsica  was  now  about  to  be  sealed.  England, 
from  whom  so  much  had  been  expected,  proffered  no  aid,  and 
the  Freneh  marched  with  all  their  forces  to  Nebbio.  This 
proyinco  was  a  long  and  narrow  mountain  valley,  whieh  had 
oflen  been  the  scene  of  decisive  battles.  I'aoli  had  there  es- 
tablished hifl  head  quarters,  after  leaving  Suliccti  and  Serpen- 
tini  in  Casinca.  De  Vaus,  Marbenf  and  Grandrnaison  advanced 
to  Nebbio,  to  annihilate  Faoli  iu  a  single  iiattle.  The  attack 
was  made  on  the  3d  of  ^lay.  After  an  obstinate  struggle  of 
three  days,  Paoli  was  driven  out  of  his  entrenched  camp  at 
Murato.  He  now  determined  to  cross  the  Golo,  and  to  place 
that  river  between  him  and  the  enemy.  lie  fixed  his  head 
quarters  in  Rostino  and  assigned  the  defence  of  Lento  and 
Caiiavaggia  to  Gaffori  and  Grimaldi,  two  points  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  Freneh.  But  Grimaldi  tnrned 
traitor,  and  Gaffori,  fur  some  unknown  reasons,  made  no  de- 
fence of  his  position. 

It  happened  that  the  French  descended  from  the  heights,  and 
advanced  on  Pontenuovo,  tlio  bridge  which  leads  across  tiie 
Galo  rirer.  The  Corsieans  lay  in  extended  lines  at  Golo,  and 
the  Praasian  company  and  more  than  one  thousand  Corsieans 
held  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  French,  plunging  down 
unawares  from  the  roonntains,  drove  the  militia  before  them, 
who,  seized  with  panic,  mshed  in  headlong  confusion  to  the 
bridge  to  cross  it.  But  the  Prussians,  who  had  orders  to  arrest 
the  flight  of  the  fugitives,  fired  into  the  flying  and  disorderly 
moss  on  their  own  friends,  while  the  French  also  Gred  on  them, 
charging  at  the  same  time  with  the  bayonet.  The  fearful  cry  of 
"Treachery!"  was  heard  on  all  sides,  Gentili  iu  vain  endea-  j 
voured  to  restore  order ;  but  it  became  universal,  und  the  militia  ] 
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(led  in  wild  c"nfiiaion   through  the  woods  and  the 
mg  conntry,     The  disastrous  battle  of  Pontcnuovo 
ftnight  on  the  the  OtU  of  May,  LT69,  Bnd  on  that  da;  tho  liberlf 
and  iodepeodcDce  of  CoraicA  received  a  death-blow. 

Paoli  yet  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
the  province  of  Casinea :  but  it  was  too  late.  The  whole  coun- 
Irr  on  this  side  of  the  monntains  in  a  few  days  fell  into  the 
PrctKh  power;  that  instinctive  feeling  of  hopeless  despair, 
which  often  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of  a  people,  in  dark 
momeats  of  national  diso-nter,  now  oppresssed  tho  spirits  of  the 
Conicaos.  Sach  a  man  as  Sampiero  was  wanting  at  this  crisis. 
Paoli  was  in  despair.  Ho  hastened  to  Corte,  and  he  hod  al- 
most rescilved  to  abandon  his  country  to  its  fate.  The  gallant 
Sefpeotini  yet  held  his  ground  in  Balagna,  and  Clemens  Puoli 
with  him  was  determined  to  Gght,  as  long  as  life  remained  ;  and 
AbaUacci  also  defended  himself  beyond  the  mountains,  with  a 
■mall  band  of  patriots.  All  was  not  yet  lost ;  they  could  yet 
throw  themselves  into  the  mountains,  and  maintain  a  guerrilla 
mufani,  as  Rinnccio,  Vinccntello  and  Sampiero  had  former^ 
doD«.  But  a  uau  like  Pas(]ualc  Paoli,  could  not  conquer  th* 
prtnid  pertinacity  of  his  character  like  tboso  lion-hearted 
hcToas,  nor  was  ho  willing  to  descend  from  tho  position  of  a 
Pythagoras  and  lawgiver,  to  that  of  a  lender  ofa  band  of  light- 
ing monntainecra.  Shuddering  at  tho  oceans  of  blood  that 
nuiit  y«t  be  shml  in  his  nalivo  land  if  tho  war  were  conlinui 
ht  tuif^ed  himself  to  bis  Date.  His  brother  Clemens,  Serpen* 
tini,  AbaltuccI  and  others  joined  hlin  ;  the  little  band  hnrricd|j 
fled  10  Vitario,  and  firom  thence  on  the  lUh  of  June  to  tltt' 
galf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  There  they  embarktd  on  boani  of  aa 
Kagl!«h  reMcl,  which  Admiral  Smittoy  placed  at  their  iliKpo> 
ul,  three  hondml  in  nnrahw,  for  Tuscany  j  thence  they 
to  England,  which,  to  the  present  day.  has  ever  been  tho  aKylmi(| 
bf  ike  exile ;  bat  its  generous  hospitality  never  gave  shelter  td 
a  nobler  band  of  heroes  and  fugitives  from  tyranny. 

Tbcro  are  not  wanting  puraons.  who.  In  looking  back 
old  CorHcan  heroes,  eccnae  Paoli  of  Incapacity  In  a  mtlitarj 
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sense.  Paoli  bimsetf  lias  acknowledged  tbe  charge  to  some 
extent.  In  a  letter,  be  says  :  "  If  Sampiero  bad  ihed  in  my 
times,  the  liberation  or  my  coantry  woold  bare  cost  less  trouble. 
lie  would  bave  perfected  our  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
oar  national  existence.  There  was  only  need  of  &  man  bold 
and  enterprising  enough,  to  have  been  able  to  strike  terror  to 
the  commerce  of  Genoa.  France  wonld  not  have  mingled  in 
the  contest,  or  she  would  have  found  a  more  formidable  antago- 
nist than  I  conid  raise  np  against  her.  How  often  hare  I 
regretted  this !  It  was  not  snrcly  confidence,  nor  heroic  en- 
durance, which  was  wanting  to  the  Corsicans,  but  a  leader  who 
would  combine  and  direct  the  operations  of  war  against  the 
moat  experienced  generals.  We  wonld  hare  diridcd  the  noble 
task  between  us;  while  I  laboured  to  proTidc  tbe  island  with 
good  laws  and  a  jnst,  efficient  admJniRlration,  he  could  bare  de- 
fended and  consolidated  our  common  labours  by  bis  military 
prowess." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  17C9,  tbe  Corsican  people  laid  down 
their  arms  4ind  submitted  to  France.  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  gloom  at  the  unsnccessful  termination  of  this  protracted 
and  unparalleled  straggle  for  liberty,  and  while  the  whole 
country  was  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  the  French  garrisons, 
this  productive  land  of  heroes,  iu  uneshausted  vigonr,  gave 
Dirth  on  the  15th  of  August  to  Napoleon  BoNAPiRiE,  tht  ann<- 
hilaUrr  of  ihf  Grtiofie  JtepnUxc,  the  opprtieor  of  Franct  and  the 
avetifffr  of  AU  proph .'  Such  was  the  retribution  which  fate  be- 
stowed on  Corsica  in  her  fall,  and  such  was  the  termination  of 
her  tragical  and  heroic  history. 


CORSICA. 


MY  TOUR  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1852. 


Nel  meiio  del  oammin  di  nostra  tiU 
Mi  ritroTAi  per  anii  mIta  oscura, 
Che  U  diritU  tia  era  smarrita, 
Ahi  quanto  a  dir  qual  era  4  cosa  dura, 
Questa  seWa  telTnp^gia  ed  aspra  e  forte-^ 
Ma  per  trattar  del  ben  ch*  iWi  troTai, 
J)irb  deir  altre  cose,  ch'  io  T'ho  scorte. 

Dante. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


ARRIVAL   IN  CORSICA. 


.  UEDi tp>n 


M  —Dani,. 


Tni  TOfBgc  from  Leghorn  oTcr  the  sea  to  Corsica,  is  tnacb 
more  beftutirul  aod  interesting  than  that  Trum  Leglium  to 
Oenoft.  We  bad  the  pictare.sque  islauds  of  the  Tascan  chan- 
nel constaotly  in  sight.  Behind  ua  la;  terra  firma,  and 
Iicghorn,  with  its  forests  of  luasls,  at  the  foot  of  Moote  Nero ; 
before  as  the  solitary  and  broken  tower  of  Meloria,  that  little 
rock  in  the  sea,  where  the  Fisang,  under  Ugolino,  were  so  dis- 
astrously  dcfentcd  hj  the  (tenocEc,  that  llicir  naval  power  was 
proitrated.  and  Corsica  fell  into  tlio  possession  of  the  rival  re- 
public ;  farther  on  ia  the  rocV;  island  of  Uorgona,  and  near 
it,  to  Ibc  westward,  Caprtea.  With  these  ialands  in  sight, 
we  were  constantly  reminded  of  Ugolinu'a  imprecation  in  the 
Joftno  of  Dante ; 


"  Ob,  Ihoa  Pin  t  iham* 
or  an  tka  pMpU  «bo  Ifctir  dwe]IlD(  mtkt 
In  tfcu  lUi  niioa,  *b*n  tb*  lullu  tdIm 
It  hoanl ;  linca  that  Ihj  Dalffabnun  ant  M  (l 
Ta  panlili.  ttaa  lli*lr  ilatp  AnoAallaa*  ri» 
CB|>r«a*n>l  OorfoDa,  asJ  dan  ip 
Tli(  noalli  of  Ui*  AmoT  that  *•«&  (oiil  in  lb 

Cntj'*  l>aat*. 
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The  island  of  Capnca  cooceiUs  the  west  end  of  Corsica,  bat 
behind  it  the  blue  mountains  of  Cape  Corso  rise  up  in  long 
extended  lines  from  the  sea.  Further  to  the  west,  Elba  looms 
into  sight,  an  insular  mass  of  high  rocks,  eloping  down 
towards  the  continent,  &nd  approaching  the  main  land  of 
Fiombino,  tho  low  coast  of  which  was  dimly  visible  on  the 
horizon. 

The  sea  gleamed  with  a  deep  azure,  and  the  sinking  sun  be- 
hind Capnea  shed  a  soil  roseate  glow  over  the  sails  of  the 
passing  vessels.  A  voyage  over  this  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  one  of  great  historical  interest.  My  imagination 
transported  me  to  the  time  when  this  beautiful  sea  was  aui- 
nintcd  by  the  fleets  of  the  Phenieians,  Greeks,  and  Phoeians — 
and  then  to  the  expeditions  of  Ilasdrubal,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Etruscans,  Komans,  Moors,  and  Spaniards,  Pisans  and  Genoese. 
But  the  constant  view  of  Elba  and  Corsica  was  yet  more  im- 
pressive, recalling  the  great  historical  drama  of  modern  times, 
with  whiuh  the  name  of  Xapoleon  is  associated.  These  two 
islands  lie  in  friendly  vicinity  to  each  other,  like  the  cradle  and 
grave  of  man.  Coreica,  the  birth-place  of  Napoleon,  stretched 
far  away  before  mo  in  the  distance ;  bnt  Elba,  the  straight 
jacket  of  rock,  which  fettered  the  giant,  is  of  small  extent. 
He  burst  it  as  easily  as  Sampson  tore  asunder  his  Philistine 
bands.  Then  fell  he  in  spent  strength  at  Waterloo.  He  went 
from  Elba  an  adventurer,  as  Mumt,  after  his  example,  sailed 
from  Corsica,  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers  for  the  conqaest  of 
Ifaples,  and  there  tragically  perished. 

The  view  of  Elba  created  in  the  excited  fancy,  a  Fata  Mor- 
gana picture  of  the  far-off  rock  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  African 
seas.  Foor  islands  are  curiously  intermingled  with  the  history 
of  Napoleon;  Corsica,  England,  Elba,  and  St  Helena.  He 
himself  was  an  isolated  object  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tinico 
■net  monda,  as  our  stout  Corsicau  pilot  said,  as  I  stood  by  hia 
side,  speaking  of  Napoleon  and  his  birlh-place.  "Ma 
Signorr,"  said  be,  "  I  know  all  this  better  than  you,  for  I  am 
his  fcUon-countryman,"  and  then  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
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lory  of  Nnpnlcon,  which  interested  inc  more  in  thiii  sceuc  Uian 

aU  the  volatnes  of  Thiers.     "And  the  nephew" "I 

say  NspolooD  was  the  liret  and  only  one."  The  sailor  waa 
v'L'!!  rerscd  in  the  blfitor}'  of  his  island,  and  was  as  familiar 
with  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sarapiero,  as  with  those  of  Pas- 
qiialc  Paoli,  Saliccti,  and  Poezo  di  Borgo. 

Night  had  come  on,  in  tho  meanwhile ;  the  stars  beamed 
brightly,  and  the  swelling  waves  flashed  with  phoBphoric  light. 
High  o»er  Corsica,  shone  Venns,  the  great  star,  as  the  pilot 
railed  it,  and  the  one  by  which  the  vessel  steered.  We  sailed 
between  Elba  anil  Caprsa,  and  close  on  to  the  rocky  coast  of 
the  tatter.  There  once  dwelt  the  historian,  Pani  Dioconus,  in 
eiile,  u  Seneca,  for  eight  long  weary  years  in  Corsica. 
Capnea  ia  a  naked  rock  of  granite.  A  Genoese  lower  is  pic- 
tumtqnely  sitnated  on  a  rocb,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island, 
of  tlie  same  name,  lies  concealed  behind  the  gigantic  rocks, 
crowned  by  the  fortress.  The  white  walls  and  hooscs,  and  the 
dull  rcddiiib  stone,  with  its  desolate  position,  give  to  it  the 
appearance  of  a  Syriun  mountain  town.  Capnea,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Paoli,  was  conquered  by  the  bold  CorticaDS,  re- 
naiDed  to  the  Genoese  when  they  sold  Corsica  to  France,  and 
with  Genoa,  lias  since  fallen  into  the  possession  of  Sardinia. 

Caprra  bad  disappeared  with  its  lights,  and  we  approached 
the  coaat  of  Corsica,  on  which  tho  scaltcreil  fires  of  the  shep- 
herds were  to  be  seen,  till  the  vessel  steered  directly  on  the 
lighthonw  of  Bastia.  We  soon  arrived  in  the  harbour.  It  is 
anrrounded  by  the  city,  with  the  old  Genoese  fort  on  the  left, 
the  marina,  or  landing  place,  on  the  right,  and  beyond,  by  a 
enacenl  range  of  dork  monntaina.  A  boat  from  the  vesael  took 
off  the  paatcDgen  who  wished  to  land. 

I  now  trod,  for  the  fint  lime,  the  island  of  Corsica,  which 
had  so  greatly  interested  me,  when,  as  a  child,  I  regarded  it  on 
tlia  map.  The  Bret  landing  in  a  utrangc  conntry,  especially  tn 
the  royiterioDS  darkness  of  the  night,  is  unusually  exciting,  and 
k  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  I  mnat 
cvbUbw  mjr  Masatlona  were  not  the  mont  pleaiiatit,  uor  eaiHy  to 
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be  sbakeu  off.  Wp,  or  other  connlries,  know  little  more  of  Cor 
Bictt  ihaii  as  ibe  birlli-place  of  Xajwlton,  and  as  the  scene  of 
the  heroic  straggle  of  Pasquale  I'aoli,  for  liberty,  and  as  the 
land  of  EaQgaiaary  vengeance,  hospitality,  and  of  the  moa* 
desperate  bandits.  The  gloomy  ideas  which  I  hod  formed  to 
myself  of  it,  were  in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
of  my  entrance  into  the  town  of  Bastia. 

The  boat  landed  at  the  quay,  on  which  a  group  of  custom 
houGe  officers  and  sailors  were  standing,  with  some  dimly  burn 
ing  lanterns  in  their  hands.  The  boatman  sprang  on  shore.  I 
have  rarely  seen  snch  a  nide-looking  person.  He  wore  the  red 
woollen  Phrygian  cap,  and  a  nhitc  hand  kerchief  bound  over  one 
eye ;  he  was  on  embodied  picture  of  Charon,  and  the  nnrenso- 
nable  insolence  with  which  he  called  to  the  pa-ssengers  for  the 
fare,  and  with  corses  examined  it  by  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
gave  me  my  first  idea  of  the  violent  and  irascible  temper  of  the 
Corstcans. 

The  persona  on  the  quay  were  engaged  in  on  animated  conver- 
sation. 1  heard  one  of  them  say  that  a  Corsicau,  a  quarter  of  an 
honr  previously,  hud  killed  {ammazznto,  ammaszato,  a  word 
which  I  repeatedly  heard  in  Corsica;  nmmazzato  con  ire  colpi 
rfi'jmjnafc)  his  neighbour  with  three  dagger  stftba.  "TThy?" 
"Only  in  the  heat  of  conversation.  The  sbirri  pursued  him, 
bat  he  is  already  in  the  maechia,"  The  macchia  is  the  forest 
thicket.  In  Corsica,  I  subsequently  heard  this  latter  word  as 
frequently  as  ammazzato  or  tumbnin.  He  is  gone  into  the 
macchia,  means,  be  is  become  a  bandit. 

An  inyolontary  shndder  crept  over  nic,  and  I  felt  that  secret 
■pprehensioQ  which  the  expectation  of  perilons  adventures  ex- 
cites. I  set  oat  to  seek  a  hicanda.  A  yoang  man  came  up 
and  said  to  me  in  Tuscan,  that  he  would  condnct  me  to  an  ino. 
I  followed  the  friendly  Italian,  who  was  a  statuary  from  Car- 
rara. So  other  light  than  that  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
shone  in  the  dark  and  deep  streets  of  Bastia.  We  knocked  at 
four  locandas  in  rain  ;  none  opened  their  doors.  We  knocked 
tit  B  fifth,  bat  nobody  answered.     "  They  will  not  oi>cd  here," 
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said  the  ItaliaQ,  "Tor  llie  danghter  of  Ilie  landlord  is  lying  « 
corpse."  We  wandered  for  an  hour  around  the  deserted  streets  ; 
iio  one  would  respood  to  our  knockiug.  "  Is  tbis  a  specimeu 
of  the  vaunted  Corsicaa  hospitality  ?"  I  tisked.  "  It  seems  to 
mc  that  I  hare  entered  a  cit;  of  the  dead,  and  to-morrow,  I  will 
inscribe  over  the  gates  of  Corsiica,  'Laaciate  ogui  speraiiza, 
Toi  ch'  entrate.'" 

We  determined,  however,  to  make  yet  anotlier  attempt. 
CoDliDDing  a  little  farther  on,  wo  met  with  a  troop  of  pas< 
Kngers.  who  had  been  as  nnlucky  aa  ourselves.  They  were 
two  FrcQcbmeu,  au  Italian  emigre  and  au  English  convert.  I 
joined  them,  and  together,  we  ouce  more  made  the  round  of 
the  locaadas  (inns).  These  incidents  gave  us  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  industry  and  civilization  of  the  Corsicans,  for  Bastia 
U  tlic  largest  town  of  the  island,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
Uioasand  iubabitants.  If  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  .received 
in  sucli  a  city,  what  was  he  to  expect  in  the  Interior  of  t1i« 
country  ? 

On  the  way  we  met  a  squad  of  sbirri  or  Corsican  gendarmes, 
brown  fellows,  with  black  beards,  in  blue  frock  coaLs,  witlt 
white  epaulets,  and  double  barrelled  guns  on  their  shooldcrs. 
We  complained  of  our  misery.  One  of  them  offered  to  coaduot 
us  to  an  old  soldier,  who  kept  a  wine  shop,  where  we  might 
|irobably  Gnd  lodgings.  Ue  led  us  to  an  old  and  dilapidated 
hanxe  opposite  the  fort.  We  kept  knocking  until  the  veteran 
awoke,  and  showed  himself  at  the  window.  At  the  same  mo- 
nent,  some  one  ran  by  us,  and  our  sbirre  after  him,  without 
Hying  a  word,  and  both  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  What 
WM  it  t  What  did  this  chase  mean  ?  After  awhile,  the  sbirre 
ruloraeil ;  he  thought  that  the  fugitive  was  the  assassin.  "  But," 
iaid  he.  "  he  is  already  in  the  mountains,  or  a  Gslierman  has 
<-arried  him  over  to  Caprxa.  A  short  time  since,  we  shot 
Arri^hi  in  the  mouulains,  as  well  as  Magsoni  and  ScraGno. 
The  combat  with  Arrijfhi  was  a  desperate  one.  lie  killed  fiva 
of  our  men." 

Tlic  old  floldier  host  now  niude  his  ap|icarunci>,  and  led  03 
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into  &  large,  and  by  no  means  xery  clenn  room.  We  gladly  aat 
aroond  the  table,  and  regaled  oarselvea  with  an  excellent  sup- 
per of  Corsican  widc,  which  in  slreugih  resembles  the  Spanish, 
and  with  some  ^od  vrheat  bread,  and  fresh  sheep-mi  Ik- cheese. 
A  dim  olive  oil  lamp  lighted  this  Homeric  wanderer's  meal,  to 
which  an  appetite  was  not  wanting.  Many  a  bumper  was 
drunk  to  the  heroes  of  Cornea,  and  the  veteran  drew  flask  after 
flask  out  of  the  corner.  We  were  of  four  naliona :  Corsicaus, 
French,  Germans  and  Lombards.  I  once  mentioned  the  uamo 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  asked  a  question — the  company  sud- 
denly became  silent,  and  the  gay  Frenchman  assumed  a  dowo- 
cast  look. 

The  morning  gradnalty  dawned.  We  left  the  house  of  (he 
old  Corsican,  and  strolled  down  to  the  sea,  aa  the  early  glow 
of  the  son  was  breaking  on  the  horizon.  The  sun  quickly  ruse, 
lighting  up  the  three  islands  Capnea,  Elba,  and  the  little 
Monte  Cristo,  which  lie  in  front  of  Bastia.  There  is  also  a 
fourth  island  in  the  same  direction — Pianosa,  the  aucient  Plan- 
asia,  on  which  Tiberius  cansed  Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  to  be  strangled.  It  is  flat,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, and  is  not,  consequently,  to  be  seen  from  this  point. 
The  constant  view  of  these  three  mountain  islands  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  from 
Bastia. 

I  sat  down  ou  the  broken  »'all  of  the  old  fort,  and  from 
thence  looked  over  the  sea,  and  the  little  harbour  of  the  town, 
in  which  only  some  half  dozen  vessels  rode  at  anchor.  The 
picturesque  brown  mountains  of  the  coast,  the  green  slopes 
with  their  thickly  planted  olive  groves,  the  little  chapels  ou  the 
shore,  some  grey  towers  of  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  the  sea  in 
r11  the  glory  of  its  sonlhem  colour,  all  together,  made  up  a 
scene  of  variegated  beauty,  which  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory. 

As  I  left  the  fort  in  the  broad  day-light  to  setlle  myself  in 
a  locanda,  I  witnessed  another  scene,  which  was  strange,  wild 
ftnd  bizzare  enough.   A  crowd  of  persons  were  standing  around 
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Rated  earabtnieri,  before  tho  fort.  They  had  a  msn 
a  long  liDe,  who  jamped  abont  in  the  most  surprising 
luiMiuL-i,  imitating  all  tffe  raorctncnts  of  a  horse.  I  perceived 
that  the  man  was  crazv,  avid  imagined  himself  to  be  a  spirited 
horse.  None  of  tJie  bjstnuders  laughed,  although  the  capers 
of  the  anfortunate  creature  were  curious  enough.  AH  looked 
on  in  serious  silence.  When  I  witnessed  the  respectful  silence 
of  these  men  in  the  presenca  of  misery,  I  felt  at  ease  for  the 
first  time  in  Ibis  island,  and  I  said  to  mj'self  that  the  Corsicans 
were  not  barbarians.  The  soldiers  rode  off  with  the  madman, 
who,  all  along  the  street,  trotted  like  a  horse  at  the  end  of  the 
line  with  the  greatest  delight  This  manner  of  conducting  htra 
vio  hia  place  of  destination,  agreeably  to  his  own  Qxed  i(!ea.s, 
med  to  me  both  original  and  ingenious. 


CHAPTER   II. 


^Tiw  sitnntion   of  Bastift,  if  not  superior,  ia  yet  somewhat 

^fnrions.      The  city  lies    in   am ptii theatrical   form    around  the 

rKttle  harbour.     The  sea  does  not  licre  form  a  gulf,  bnt  only  a 

■ ' hud ing-p lace,  a  coia.    A  gigantic  black  rock  encloses  the  right 

■  of  the  harbonr,  called  by  the  people  Leone,  from  its  re- 

■emblance  in  Rha|}e  to  a  lion.     Above  it  stands  tho  gloomy 

Gtaovfa  fort  of  tho  Donjon.     To  th?  left,  the  qnay  runs  onl  to 

%  mule,  on  the  end  of  which  is  n  light-honse.     The  city  risen 

up  from  the  water  in  terraces,  with  its  high,  closely  crowded, 

and  hnlconied,  and  lower-like  hoaecs.  AboTe  the  city  extends  a 

range  of  green  monntains,  with  Rome  abandoned  monasteries, 

anil  tnxurinnt  groves  of  olive,  orange,  lemon  and  almond  trees 

tcattercd  along  their  declivities. 

Bastia  derived  its  name  from  the  Bnatcy,  which  the  Genoese 

built  tlitirc.     The  city  is  not   ancient,  as  neither  Pliny  nor 
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Strabo  make  mention  of  a  town  on  this  spot.  Its  harbour 
formerly  belonged  to  Uie  neiglibouring  town  of  Cardo.  The 
Genoese  govcmonr,  Lionello  Lomellino,  subsequently  bniit 
the  donjon,  or  caslle,  aroond  which  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
town,  terra  naoTa,  soon  sprung  up;  the  original,  and  lower 
qnarter,  is  now  called  terra  Teccbia.  The  two  quarters,  at 
this  day,  yet  form  two  separate  cantons.  The  Genoese  re- 
moved the  scat  of  their  Corsican  government  from  Biguglia  to 
Bastia,  and  here  resided  Fregoso,  Spinola,  and  the  Dorias — 
eleven  of  the  latter  of  whom  gorerned  Corsica  in  a  space  of 
four  haudred  and  odd  years — Fiesco,  Cibbi,  the  Giustiniani, 
Xegri,  Vivaldi,  Fornari,  and  many  other  nobles  of  the  great 
families  of  Genoa.  When  Corsica,  under  the  French  domina- 
tion, was  divided  in  1T9T  into  two  departments,  named  after 
the  Goto  and  Liamone  rivers.  Bastia  remained  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Golo.  In  1811  both  parts  were  united 
again,  and  the  smaller  town  of  Ajaccio  is  now  the  capital. 
Bastia  cannot  look  back  to  her  once  pre-eminent  position  with- 
out regret,  although  in  industry,  trade,  and  intelligence  it  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  chief  place  of  Corsica.  The  mutual  jea- 
lousies of  the  i>eople  of  Bastia  and  Ajaccio  are  quite  amnsing, 
and  would  appear  ridiculous  frivolities,  if  we  did  not  know 
that  the  division  of  Corsica  into  this  side  and  yonder  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  of  historical  origin.  The  character  of  the 
people  of  these  two  divisions  is  also  radically  different.  Beyond 
the  mountains  far  more  rudeness  prevails;  everybody  there 
goes  armed ;  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  civilization  and 
agriculture  are  more  advanced,  and  milder  mannera  and  cus- 
toms prevail. 

The  terra  vecchia  of  Bastia  has  now  indeed  become  the  terra 
nnova,  for  it  contains  the  best  streets.  The  finest  is  the  only  few 
years  old  Via  Traversa,  running  towards  the  sea,  aud  lined  on 
either  side  by  six  and  seven  storied  strongly  built  houses.  Its 
appearance  reminded  mc  of  those  two  magnificent  streets,  Iho 
Strada  Baibi  and  Xaova,  of  Genoa.  But  the  houses,  thongh 
ptdace-like  in  size,  display  but  little  artistical  taste,  aud  are  uo'' 
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It  of  superior  materml.     Corsica  contains  the  moat  precioaa 

'i&nOding  nod  decoratiTc  stone,  in  incredible  abundance,  Eocli 

marble,  porphyry,  serpentine,  alabaster,  and    granite;  but 

'-ttej'  are   rarely  made  use   of.     Nature  liere  lies   unirersally 

aef lectcd ;  she  ia  a  beautiful,  enchanted  princess. 

A  conrt  house  is  at  last  building  in  the  Via  Traversa,  the 
marble  colomnB  for  whose  arcades  I  saw  being  hewn  out  in  the 
quarries  of  Corte.  Otherwise,  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  marble 
decorations,  and  yet,  it  will  be  hardly  credited  that  the  whole 
.■«hj  of  Bastia  is  paved  with  marble  of  a  red  color,  quarried  in 
'Brando.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Bastia  ia  the  best  pared 
dty  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  its  length  and  breadth,  the  Tia  Traversa 
is  the  dullest  of  all  the  streets  of  Bastia.  The  wiiole  movement 
is  cunceulrated  on  the  Favalelli  square,  on  the  quay,  and  in 
term  naova,  aronnd  the  fort.  In  the  evenings,  the  gay  world 
promenades  on  the  great  square  of  St.  Kicolas,  on  the  sea 
shwre,  where  arc  the  palaces  of  the  nndcr  prefect  and  the 
Tcme  court. 

There  are  no  peculiarly  Gne  specimens  of  architecture  to 

'est  the  stranger;  \m  amusements  are  con&ned  to  walks  by 

in    the  thick   shade  of  the  olive  groves  on  the 

oioantaiiis.     The  churches,  for  the  most  part,  are  large  and 

rietily  ilccorntcit,  but  heavy  in  their  exteriors,  and  without  nny 

icular   show   of  art.     The   cathedral,   with   its    nomrrouH 

iba  of  Qenoese  nobles,  is  iu  terra  nnova;  in  terra  vecchia  is 

imposing  church  of  St.  John   the  liaptist.     I  mention  it, 

account  of  iho  tomb  of  Marbcuf,  who  ruled  over  Corsifa 

for  sixteen  years  ;  he  was  llie  friend  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  who 

vaa  once  sack  an  ardent  partisan  of  I'aoli's  ;  be  also  opened  llie 

recrof  Napoleon,  by  giving  him  a  place  in  the  roililitry  sejiool 

Brienne.     The  grave  of  Marbcuf  iu  this  church  has  no  cpi- 

because  the  original  one  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 

!t  rCTolnlion  against  France.    The  Corsican  patriots,  at  that 

,  inacribed  in  its  place;  "  The  monument,  whieh  a  mcnda- 

•nd  obsoqniona  homage  Iib<I  dedicated  to  the  tyrant  of 
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finffering  Corsica,  lias  been  destroyed  by  her  redeemed  and  exalt- 
ant  people."  When  Xii]ioteuii  became  emperor,  Madame  Lctitia 
wished  to  have  Marbcuf's  widow  appointed  one  of  the  chief 
ladies  of  coort,  but  Napoleon  had  the  discretion  not  to  commit 
Buch  a  breach  of  good  taste,  for  he  saw  the  impropriety  of 
oSeriDg  Mndame  Marbenf  a  post  of  service  in  the  same  family 
which  owed  so  ranch  to  the  patronage  of  her  hnsband.  He 
l>estowed  an  annual  pension  of  ten  thousand  francs  on  the  son 
of  Marbenf,  who  afterwards  fell  at  the  head  of  hia  regiment  in 
Russia.  The  small  theatre  of  Bastia  is  &  monument  of  Mar- 
benf, for  it  was  built  at  his  expense. 

The  tomb  of  another  distinguished  Frenchman,  Count  Boib- 
sleus,  who  died  in  1738,  lies  in  the  church  of  St.  John.  He 
was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Tillars,  bnt  was  not  successfai 
as  a  commanding  officer. 

The  busy  life  of  the  harbour,  which,  indeed,  was  not  great, 
and  the  movement  of  the  market  place,  interested  me  most  of 
all  objects  in  Bastia. 

I  never  failed  to  visit  the  fish  raarlict  every  morning;  when 
the  fishermen  had  taken  something  rare,  they  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  saying ;  "  This,  tignore,  is  called  a  murena  (lamprey), 
and  this  is  the  raixa  (ray),  and  that  the  pttet  tpada  (sword 
fish),  and  that  beautifully  red  fish  there,  is  the  triglia  (mullet), 
and  those  are  the  petce  prele,  and  the  capone,  and  the  grongo 
fsonger)."  Sitting  in  a  corner,  as  if  not  of  ihe  fraternity,  were 
the  pond  fishermen.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica  are  large 
ponds,  separated  by  low  grounds  from  the  sea,  with  which 
they  are  connected,  however.  A  great  qoanlity  of  eels,  as 
well  as  mugini  and  soles,  are  taken  there  in  snares  of  roslies. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  fish  is  the  murena,  which  looks  like 
a  snake,  carved  out  of  the  richest  porphyry.  It  is  preyed 
upon  by  the  lobster,  which,  in  turn,  devours  the  scorpena,  and 
the  latter  the  murena  again.  And  then,  we  have  a  sharp  play 
of  wit  on  wolf,  lamb,  and  cabbage  head,  and  how  they  are 
taken  in  the  streams.  I  am  too  little  of  a  diplomat  to  adjust 
Uic  Inlricalc  strife  of  these  Ihrec  fish,  all  three  of  which  are 
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Bometiraes  cougUt  In  tlie  Hamo  net.  Many  tnnny  fish  are  taken 
in  the  gnlfs  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  especial!;  in  ibose  of 
Ajaccio  and  Bonifacio.  The  Romuns  did  not  make  claves  of 
the  Corsicans.  as  tliey  were  loo  insolent,  bnt  the  fish  of  thu 
ialand  were  displayed  on  tlic  tables  of  the  great,  and  Javenal 
Mmself  celebrates  Iheir  ^ood  qnalities. 

The  market  on  the  Favalelli  square,  in  the  morning,  presents 
ui  animated,  variegated  and  joyous  spectack.  Here  sit  the 
Tegelable  and  fruit  women,  with  their  baskets  loaded  with  the 
rich  fruit  of  the  sonth.  A  wall*  through  this  market  ia  snf- 
fici«nt  of  itself,  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  luxuriant  fertility 
of  Corsica ;  there  arc  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and 
plams,  of  every  kind;  here  are  green  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
jtomegranates ;  then  again,  potatoes,  together  with  nosegays 
of  (lowers,  grcoD  and  Uae  Rgs,  and  the  indispensable  pomi  d' 
*ro,  (tomatoes)  and  tiie  finest  melons,  at  a  penny  each ;. in 
Jlugust,  too,  there  are  beapa  of  muscatel  grapes  from  Capo 
Corso.  The  women  and  maidens  come  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing conolrj-,  at  curly  dawn,  with  the  fruit.  Many  a  Sue  figure 
is  to  bo  seen  among  them.  One  evening,  as  I  was  strolling 
•long  the  9oa  shore,  towards  Pielra  Nera,  I  met  a  young  girl 
Ktnraiog  home  with  an  empty  fruit  basinet  on  her  head. 
"  Buona  tera  Eveiva  titirt!'''  Sow  began  a  lively  conversa- 
iioii.  The  yonngCorsican.  with  the  greatest  frankness,  related 
to  m«  the  history  of  her  heart.  Iler  mother  obliged  her  to 
(ire  her  band  to  a  young  man,  whom  she  did  not  love. 
•*  Why  don't  yon  love  him?"  *' Because  liis  ingi-ipio  pleasea 
tte  not,  ah  madonna  !"  "  Is  he  jealous  ?''■  "  Come  un  dtarolo, 
aJt  madimna!  I  wish  I  could  flee  to  Ajaccio."  While  we 
were  cbatting  thus,  as  we  walked  along,  we  encountered  a 
CArncan,  with  a  pitcher  in  his  hand,  on  hie  way  to  the  fountain. 
■"If  yon  want  a  drink  of  water,"  said  he,  "  wait  a  moment,  till 
Iretam,  and  you,  Paolina,  come  to  me  afterirards,  for  I  have 
BomethtDg  to  say  to  yon  concerning  your  marriage." 

"  8«e,"  »aid  the  girl,  "  that  is  one  of  my  relations.  They  are 
•U  kind  to  mc,  and  wish  me  good  evening  as  I  pass  along  tlio 
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rood;  none  of  them  will  hear  of  my  marryiug  AutoDio.' 
We  tiad  now  drawn  near  to  lier  lionse.  Fuoiina,  suddenly 
turning  ronnd,  said  to  me,  in  an  earnest  tone  ;  "  Siore,  yoD 
must  go  back  now,  for  if  I  should  cuter  the  village  in  yonr 
compaDT,  the  people  would  speak  of  it  (^faraime  mal  gridii) 
But  come  to-morrow,  if  jou  choose,  and  be  my  mother's 
guest,  and  then  we  will  Eend  you  to  our  rclatioos,  of  wliooi  n~e 
liave  plenty  in  all  Cape  Corso."  I  turned  about,  and  the 
yiew  of  the  inexpressibly  beautiful  sea,  and  of  the  solemn  and 
Ciilent  mountains,  upon  which  the  Ehepherds  were  lighting  Uieir 
fires,  seemed  so  perfectly  Homeric,  that  my  thoughts  immodi- 
Btcly  reverted  to  Xansica  and  the  hospitable  Phaciana. 

The  Corsicaa  women  wear  the  raaudile,  a  cotton  stuff  of 
pleasing  colonr,  which  covers  the  brow,  and  is  smoothly  wound 
round  the  head,  so  as  to  completely  conceal  the  hair.  The 
mandile  is  in  universal  use  in  Corsica ;  it  has  quite  a  Moorish 
look,  and  is  of  classic  origin,  for  the  female  figures  on  the 
Eiruscan  vases  are  always  represented  with  it.  It  is  more 
pleasing  when  worn  by  young  girls,  than  by  old  women,  to 
whom  it  gires  a  Jewish  appearance.  The  head-dress  of  the 
men,  is  the  pointed  broB*n  or  red  barrcllo,  the  genuine  Phry- 
gian cap,  which  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  wore,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  statues  representing  the  Trojan  prince;  the  Persian 
mithras,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  symbolic  figures,  also  wore  this 
cap.  With  the  Romans,  the  Phrygian  barretto  was  particu- 
larly symbolic  of  the  barbarians ;  the  famous  Dacinn  prisoners  of 
war,  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titns,  which,  at  present,  stand 
on  the  arch  of  Constantinc,  and  other  barbarian  kings  aud 
Eclaves  of  Sarmatia,  and  the  Asiatic  people,  arc  always  de- 
picted with  this  bcad-dress.  The  Venetian  Doges  likewise 
wore  it  as  a  sign  of  their  rank. 

The  women  in  Corsica  carry  all  their  burdens  on  their  head, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  to  see  what  a  weight  they  are  thus 
able  to  bear.  The  women  of  Bastia  look  quite  picturesque 
with  the  two  handled  brazen  water  vessels  on  their  heads. 
These,  which  I  saw  only  in  Bastia,  bear  a  close  rescmblanco 
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to  iLe  Kijcieut  volire  jurs  ;  on  tbe  other  side  of  lUo  nioiinUiina, 
the  water  la  drawn  id  nido  etonc  jan,  but  also  of  the  Btruscaa 
mould. 

"  Po  f  on  see  that  wonian  yonder  with  the  water  jar  on  her 
head  1"  "  Yei  ;  what  is  there  rcmurkahle  about  her  7"  "  She 
might,  pi>rhapB,  have  to-day  been  a  Swedish  prineess,  and  tho 
wife  of  a  king."  Madiv  di  Bio!  "Tbat  Pwiseou  the  monn- 
tain  ia  Cardo.  Onee,  tho  common  eoldicr,  licmadotte,  ft^ll  in 
love  with  a  peasonfg  daughter  of  Cardo.  Her  parents  drovB 
the  poor  suitor  away.  The  povero  dtavolo,  however,  anerwards 
licvamc  a  Itiiig,  and  had  he  married  the  girl,  she  would  liaro 
been  a  queen.  Now  her  daughter  carries  water  on  her  hcnd, 
■nd  Highs  to  think  that  she  is  not  a  Swedish  princess."  Itwsa 
on  the  road  from  Bastia  to  Sao  Fiorenzo,  where  BcmadottOi 
aa  a  soldier,  worked  on  the  highway.  At  the  bridge  of  Ueciani, 
he  was  made  corporal,  and  happy  was  he  in  his  rank;  he  nex* 
Kuperviscd  the  road  labourer!*,  and  then  he  copied  the  register 
mWa  for  Inibrico,  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  a  great  ([uanlily  of 
which  are  yet  preserved,  io  his  handwriting,  in  tho  archives 
at  Taris. 

It  waa  the  bridge  over  the  Oolo,  a  few  miles  from  Bastia, 
where  M&sttena  waa  appointed  corporal.  Corsica  is  traly  • 
wonderful  Island.  Many  a  one  roams  iu  its  mountains,  without 
dn-araing  that  ho  might  once  have  worn  a  crown.  I'opo 
FormoiuK,  in  the  ninth  centary,  wu  tlie  Unit  of  these  Corsican 
celebrities;  to  him  Bnccceded,  in  the  sixteenth  ccntnry,  Iha 
renegade  Laiaro,  of  Bastia,  snbseqnently  Dcy  of  Algiers;  In 
lh«  time  of  Napoleou,  a  Corsican  was  tho  first  emporor  of 
Morocco,  and  NafKiluon  himself  was  tho  Brat  emperor  of 
£uopc. 
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ENVIRONS  OF  BiSTIA. 


How  beautiful  are  Ihe  iralks  here  in  the  earl;  morniug,  or  in 
the  evening  light.  In  a  few  steps,  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  element,  or  in  the  mountains,  separated  from  the  world, 
and  in  the  most  pleasing  solitude  of  nature.  Thick  olire  groves 
line  the  sea-side.  I  often  lay  there  on  a  family  tomb,  sur- 
moanted  by  a  Moorish  cupola,  in  a  deliciously  quiet  spot,  look- 
ing over  the  sea  to  the  three  islands  on  its  edge.  The  atmoa- 
phere  is  here  sunny,  still,  and  pure,  and  the  eye,  everywhere, 
gazes  on  a  scene  of  Sabbath-Iikc  quiet  and  solitude ;  on  tho 
browD  rocks  on  the  strand,  cOTcreil  with  the  prickly  cacliig ; 
Bolilary  watch-towers  ;  on  the  water  where  neither  man  nor  bird 
is  to  be  seen,  and  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  blue  mountains 
stretching  into  the  sky,  with  their  lofty  summits. 

I  osceuded  the  mountains  behind  Bastia.  The  view  from 
thence  over  the  city,  the  sea,  aud  the  islands  is  charming. 
Vineyards,  orange  and  olive  groves,  broad  spreading  palms, 
little  country  houses  of  the  most  curious  forms,  mortuary 
chapels  under  the  cypresses,  and  ruins  baried  in  ivy,  make  up 
a  singularly  varied  and  pleasing  prospect.  The  ascent  is 
steep  and  difficult,  over  loose  stones  and  walls,  between  briery 
hedges  and  ivy  thickets,  and  a  wild  growth  of  thistle.  The 
view  to  the  sonih  coast  of  Bastia  surprised  me.  The  mountains 
there,  as  almost  all  the  monnlains  of  Corsica,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  recede  to  some  distance,  aud  gently  decline  to  the  smil- 
ing plaius  at  their  base.  There  lies,  in  picturesque  solitude, 
the  great  pond  of  liiguglio,  surrounded  with  reeds,  quiet  and 
motionless,  and  scarcely  traversed  by  a  single  fishing  canoe. 
The  sun  went  down,  as  I  was  enjoying  this  view.  The  sarface 
_  of  the  pond  glowed  with  a  rosy  red,  as  well  as  the  mountains, 
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and  the  sea  was  &  moss  of  golden  light,  over  which  a  single 
Testel,  with  drooping  Buil,  gently  arged  its  way.  The  tran- 
qnitlitj  of  nature  gires  repose  to  ihe  mind.  On  the  left  I  per- 
ceired  the  convent  of  San  Antonio,  under  oJive  trees  and 
CTprMses;  two  priests  were  sitting  before  the  porch,  and  at 
that  moment,  two  black  veiled  nnns  passed  oat  of  the  church. 
The  scene  before  me  vividly  recalled  a  picture  I  had  once  seen 
of  a  Sicilian  vesper  hour. 

Descending  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  look  the  road 
which  led  to  Cervione ;  the  shepherds  were  driving  home  their 
goat«,  and  wild-looking  fellows,  with  dark,  bronzed  features, 
OD  little  red  horses,  continually  passed  me,  all  with  the  Phry 
gian  cap  on  their  beads,  a  coat  of  sheep's  wool,  and  a  doable- 
barrelled  gon  filling  over  the  shoulders.  I  frequently  saw  two 
of  them  on  the  same  horse;  occasionally  man  and  wife  eirni 
larly  mounted.  In  the  sunshine,  I  never  saw  them  withoot  a 
great  umbrella  spread  over  tlicir  heads,  which  is  here  au 
iodiepensable  companion.  I  often  observed  men  as  well  an 
women,  sitting  in  the  sea,  by  tlie  shore,  the  former  naked  and 
the  latter  clad,  with  umbrellas  over  them,  like  so  many  savages. 
The  women  ride  as  fust  and  boldly  as  the  men.  The  lulter 
bare  always  a  round  flask  hanging  on  their  backs,  and  a 
leather  belt  for  cartouches  buckkd  at  their  waist. 

Many  men  passed  by  on  their  way  to  the  town  from  latour 
In  the  fields.  I  joined  them,  and  learned  that  they  were  not 
Coraietui',  hot  Italians  from  the  mainland.  Every  year,  more 
tliaii  five  thousand  labourers  cotuc  over  from  Ligurja,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lncca  and  Piombino,  to  the  island,  to  till 
the  soil  for  the  ia^y  Corsicans.  Down  to  the  present  day,  the 
Conicans  have  maintained  their  well  known  aversion  to  labour, 
In  which  respect,  they  are  altogether  unlike  other  brave  mouu- 
tuneen,  such  as  the  Samnites.  These  foreign  labourers  here 
■11  1^  under  the  name  of  Lnccliese.  T  have  myself  witnessed 
tike  contempt  in  which  these  poor,  industrious  people  are  held 
by  the  Corsicans,  becanse  they  have  left  their  homes,  and  ia 
the  Bwcot  of  their  brows,  and  at  the  risk  uf  fever,  labour  to  earn 
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ft  pittance  to  carry  liome  to  tbeir  families.  I  liave  often  heard 
the  word  Locchese  used  as  a  term  of  rcproneh  ;  field  labour  ia 
especially  despised  by  the  mountaineers  of  tlie  interior,  &s  de- 
rogatory to  a  free  man-  According  to  the  primitive  cuetoms 
of  tlieir  fatbers,  tie  Corsican  is  a  shepherd,  contented  with  his 
herds,  his  meal  of  chestnuts,  with  the  fresh  water  of  his  springs, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  chose. 

At  the  same  time,  I  learned  that  Corsica  is  at  present  tlis 
residence  of  many  Italian  democrats,  who  sought  a  refuge  in 
this  island,  after  the  last  nnfortnnate  revolntion.  In  the  snut- 
mer  tbcre  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  of  all  condi- 
tions, scattered  over  the  island,  bat  for  the  most  part,  residing 
in  Bastia.  I  had  occasion  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the 
principal  of  the^e  fug'itircs,  and  to  accompany  them  in  their 
mntaal  walks.  They  formed  a  society  as  Tarious  as  the  politics 
of  Italy  itself,  being  composed  of  Lombards,  Tenitians,  \ea- 
politana,  Romans,  and  Florentines.  I  experienced  the  fact 
that  in  this  rude  land,  Italians  and  Germans  are  mutually  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  and  on  .neutral  ground  have  quite  a  fel- 
low-feeling. I  found  among  these  e.iiles,  men  of  widely  different 
ages  and  position,  as  such  a  society  brings  together  with  us; 
some  of  them  sangnine  and  visionary,  others  again  pogitive, 
practical  men  of  sound  principles  and  clear  understanding. 

The  world  is  overrun  with  the  political  refugees  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations;  they  are,  especially,  spread  over  the  islands, 
which  have,  naturally,  since  the  remotest  times,  been  resorted 
to  as  asylums  of  security.  Many  exiles  live  in  the  Ionian  and 
Qrcek  islands,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  others  in 
the  Guernsey  islands,  but  the  most  in  England.  They  suffer  a 
general  and  European  lot,  with  a  difference  of  locality  only; 
the  political  punishment  of  exile  is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
goTemment.  I  was  keenly  reminded  how,  in  ancient  times, 
Samos,  Delog,  Egina,  Coreyra,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  the  asylums  of  refuge  for 
the  victims  of  the  revolutions  at  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Sparta.     I  thought  of  the  many  unhappy  persons  who  were 
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bBDiebed  from  Rome,  pftrticnlarly  under  the  Cffisars,  to  th«  i 
islands;  liow  Agrippa  Posthamaa  was  esiled  to  Fliiuafiia,  near 
Corsica,  and  the  pliilosoplicr  Sciieca  to  Corsica  itself.  Cor- 
(ic»,  in  all  ages,  has  been  both  a  place  of  refuge  and  exile,  and 
in  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  word,  a  bandit  island,  as  it  is  to 
the  present  day.  The  avengers  of  blood  vrander  houseless  in 
the  niotiDtains,  and  the  political  fugitives  live  in  the  towns, 
without  a  home.  Both  of  them  are  under  the  ban,  and  a  dun- 
geon, if  not  the  death  penalty,  would  be  their  fute,  if  the  law 
could  reach  them. 

Corsica  not  only  fulfils  the  eacred  obligations  of  hospitality, 
bot  also  those  of  gratitude  to  tbese  poor  exiiea  of  Italy;  for  in 
former  ages,  the  eiiled  Corsicaus  found  a  moat  welcome  recep- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  were  to  he  seen  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Xoplea.  The  French  government  has 
lil>erally  tolerated  its  guests  on  the  island,  the  remoteness  of 
which  obliges  them  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life.  In  this, 
they  are  much  more  fortunate  than  their  fellow  saiTerers  in 
Jersey  or  in  London. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


t  FLOItENTlKE  FRANCESCO  HAKUOCKt. 


T  WAS  informed  in  the  book  store  of  Fabiani,  where  I  had 
gone  to  wek  a  geography  of  the  island,  that  anch  a  book  waa  In 
press,  nnder  the  editorship  of  Francesco  Marraochi,  a  Floren- 
tine exile.  I  immediately  hunted  np  this  gentleman,  nnd  in 
him.  I  mndo  one  of  ray  most  cherished  Itolian  acquaintances, 
I  foam!  n  man  of  prepossessing  e.^terior,  on  the  verge  of  forty, 
buried  among  his  books,  in  a  little  chamber.  Bat  few  exiles' 
rooms  wear  such  a  tranquil  look,     The  book-shelves  ffcro  filled 
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with  the  choicest  clasaic  works,  among  which,  I  recognized, 
with  no  little  jileasare,  nuDiboldt'a  Cosmos,  nod  on  the  wbIIb 
were  copperplate  views  of  Florence,  and  an  excellent  copy  of 
Perugino — all  gave  evidence  of  Ihc  retirement  of  tt-scbolar, 
and  the  reGned  taste  of  a  Florentine.  There  is  perhaps  no 
greater  contrast  than  between  Florence  and  Corsica,  and  at 
first,  I  was  wonderfnl!)'  strnck,  when,  after  a  six  weeks'  abode 
in  Florence,  I  fonnd  myself  snddenlj  transferred  from  the 
Madonna  of  llaphael  to  the  Bandits  of  Corsica.  It  is  how- 
ever an  island  of  fascinating  beaotj,  and  atthoagh  banishment 
to  Paradise  itself  would  be  an  esite,  yet  the  lover  of  oatare, 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  cau  here  find  consolation  id  the 
study  of  the  wonders  of  creatiou,  as  Seneca  did.  All  that 
Seneca  wrote,  in  his  Corsican  exile,  of  the  consolation  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  nature,  may,  id  full  force,  be  ap- 
plied to  this  former  Florentine  professor,  who,  in  his  noble 
retirement  and  devotion  to  stady,  appeared  to  me  by  far  the 
Happiest  of  all  the  refugees. 

Francesco  Mannochi,  in  the  revolution,  became  ministerial 
secretary  under  Querazxi.  lie  was  more  fortunate  than  his 
political  friend,  in  making  his  escape  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  at  length  to  Corsica,  where  he  has  already 
passed  three  yenrs.  His  restless  activity,  and  the  stoic  cheer- 
fulness with  which  he  bears  his  c-xiic,  are  proofs  of  his  mascu- 
line energy  of  character.  Francesco  Marmocbi  is  one  of  the 
most  distingnished  and  intellectual  geographers  of  Italy. 
Besides  his  great  work,  a  aniversnt  geography  in  siK  quarto 
volumes,  which  has  recently  been  reprinted,  he  has  also  pub- 
lished B  valuable  geography  of  Italy  in  two  volumes,  an  histo- 
rical geography  of  antiquity,  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modem 
times,  as  well  as  other  works.  I  found  bim  engaged  in  the 
correction  of  his  tittle  geography  of  Corsica,  an  excellent  hand- 
boob,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information.  It  has 
been  published  by  Fabiani  at  liastia. 

One  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  went  into  the  monnlains  of 
Cardo,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  blooming  nature,  it  will  be 
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'Vst  to  listen  to  the  geographer's  description  of  the  island, 
which  I  will  follow  almost  literally. 

Corsica  owes  its  esistence  to  the  aggregation  of  successively 
Upheaved  mosses ;  in  a  long  period  of  time,  it  nnderwent  three 
freat  volcanic  processes,  to  which  istobeascribed  its  singularly 
irregular  and  Jagged  shape.  Three  different  risings  are  clearly 
perceptible.  The  first  mass  of  land,  which  was  upheaved,  was 
UmI  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  south-weat  side.  This 
took  place  from  norlh-west  to  south-east;  the  evidences  of 
which  are  the  great  mountain  chains,  which  descend  to  the 
lea  in  a  parallel  course,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  forming 
the  most  considerable  promontory  of  the  island  on  the  west  coast 
The  axis  of  Corsica  was  at  that  time  different,  and  the  islands 
b  the  channel  of  Bonifucio,  as  well  as  part  of  llie  north  coast 
af  Sardinia,  were  connected  with  Corsica.  The  material  of 
tUd  first  morement  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  primitive 
gnnite ;  at  this  period,  the  island  exhibited  the  first  signs  of 
•xistence. 

The  second  emergence  was  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
tod  ifi  chiell;  composed  of  grnoitoida.  The  farther  we  advance 
to  the  north-cast,  the  more  the  primitive  granite  rock  gradually 
ehangea  iuto  ophiolitic  earth.  The  second  rising  is,  moreover, 
■carcely  perceptible.  It  evidently  destroyed,  to  a  great  degree, 
the  northern  comb  of  the  first ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
are  tHscemible  in  the  geology  of  Corsica. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  sonthcm  part  of  the  first 
rising,  was  nodoubtedly  produced  by  the  third  and  Inst  of  these 
BO*ements,  which  gave  the  island  its  present  conformation. 
This  took  place  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south.  As  long  as 
the  mass  of  this  last  docs  not  come  in  contact  with  the  previous 
fbrraation,  it  preserves  a  regular  course,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  mountain  range  of  Cape  Cursa.  It  burst  through  the 
tonthem  accumulated  rocky  masses  with  a  treracndons  convnl- 
iiig  them  in  heaps,  changing  their  direction,  and 
open  in  several  plac  cs,  as  the  mouths  of  the  vallies 
which  lead  from  the  interior  to  tiic  plain  of  the  eastern 
12" 
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coast,  and  whose  bottoms  have  become  the  beds  of 
thai  these  empty  into  the  sea,  such  as  the  Bevinco,  the 
Tavignano,  Fiumorbo  and  others. 

Tbe  rocky  stratas  of  this  third  rising  are  originall;  ophiolitic 
and  calcareous,  id  many  places  again,  coyered  with  Becondarj 
Mrth. 

Tbe  primitive  land  masses  which  occnp;  the  sonth  and  vrest 
of  the  island,  are  almost  entirety  composed  of  granite.  Some 
beds  of  gneiss  and  slate  snrronnd  their  edges.  The  granite  is 
almost  everywhere  covered,  an  evident  proof  that  the  period 
of  its  discharge  preceded  that  in  which  the  masses  were  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  settled  in  horiEontal  layers  on 
the  crystallized  granite  beds,  Poriiliyry  and  euritic  layers  pene- 
trate the  granite;  a  positive  porphyry  formation  crowns  the 
Ciuto,  Vttgliorba  and  Perlurato  mountains,  and  the  highest 
peaks  of  Niolo,  completely  covering  up  the  granite.  The  por- 
phyry is,  in  tarn,  intersected  by  immense  groundstone,  two  or 
three  feet  in  width. 

The  intermediary  masses  compose  the  whole  of  Cape  Corso 
and  the  east  of  the  island.  They  consist  of  bluish  grey  chalk, 
massive  talc,  stalactites,  serpentine,  euphotides,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  porphyry. 

The  tertiary  formations  are  seen  in  isolated  tracks,  as  at  San 
l'ioren»o,Volp8Jola,  Alexia  and  Bonifacio.  They  exhibit  many 
fossil  sea  animals  of  an  inferior  species,  cchinites,  razor  fish, 
polypuses,  and  other  calareoas  petrifactions. 

The  plains  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica,  as  those  of 
Biguglia,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  are  the  alluvial  deposits  of  that 
period  when  the  flood  destroyed  a  great  multitade  of  the  ani- 
mal race.  In  the  vicinity  of  Baslin,  the  head  of  a  Lagomys, 
the  tailless  hare  of  Siberia,  was  found  beneath   the   diluvial 

Corsica  has  no  volcanoes,  but  traces  of  extinct  ones  ^xist  at 
Porto  Yccchio,  Aleria,  Balistro,  St.  Manza  and  other  places. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  an  island  like  Corsica,  lying 
so  near  to  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  especially  to  the  iron  prolific 
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ElbA,  •hoold  be  so  poor  in  minerals.     Nanieroas  signs  of  me- 
tallic mines  are  everywhere  found,  as  of  iron,  copper,  lend,  aii- 
timonj',  magneiia,   black  lead,  {(aicksilTer,  cobalt,  gold  and    4 
silver ;  bat  thej  are  illasory,  as  Gaejmard,  in  his  work  od  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  Corsica,  bas  demonslrated.  j 

The  only  mines  of  metal  of  any  conseqnence,  which  might 
be  made  productive,  are  at  present  the  iron  mines  of  OlmrlK 
and  Farinolc  at  Cape  Corso,  one  of  the  same  ore  at  Vcnzoln^ca, 
the  copper  mine  of  Liogaizctta,  the  sntiinony  mine  of  Ersa  at    | 
Cape  Corso,  and  that  of  mBgncnia  at  Alesani. 

Corsica,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  tnexhaaslible  treosnry  of  the     i 
rarest  and  most  precions  stones,  the  very  eljsium  of  geolopy. 
Tliere  thej  lie  unused,  and  touched  by  none.     It  is  worth  Ihti 
IroubJe  lo  give  a  calulognc  of  llie!>c  splendid  Btoncs,  as  they  ar« 
Bimnged  liy  geologists. 

t.  QiuxiTK. — Red  ^onilc  tike  the  oriental  granite,  between    j 
Orto  and  the  lake  of  Crono.     Coral  red  granite  near  OIniiecia.    | 
Rose  red  granite  at  Cargese.     Red  granite  with  light  vioirt 
hues,  at  Aitone.     The  rosy  granite  of  Cnrbuccia.     The  roseate 
granite  of  Porto.     The  light  red  granite  of  Algajola.     Qranit« 
with  garnets,  (of  the  size  of  a  walnut)  at  Viuavona.  | 

2.  I'oncuriiT. — Variegated  porphyry  in  Niolo.     Black  por-    > 
pbyry,  with  reddish  spots,   at  I'orto  Vecchio.     Pale  yellow 
porphyry  with  rose  feldspar  at  the  same  place.     Oreeniiili  grey    . 
porpbyry  with  amethysu,  at  Restonica. 

3.  Huu-ENTiNE. — QrecD,  icry  bard,  and  IranKpun-nt  seriicn-    i 
tlae  al  Corte,  Matro,  and  Jtastia. 

4.  El'kttes,  Ahpiubomtes  akd  EcrRonnn. — (ilobnlous  enritfl    ' 
at  Cnno,  and  Qirohtia  in  Kiolo,  &e.    Olobnlous  amphiliiilito, 
camraonly  called  orbicular  gmnitc,  (the  globules  consist  of  felit-    | 
spar  and  omphibolcs  in  concentrated  beds,)  in  isolated  blocks  at 
Sallncaro,  Taravo  and  in  the  ralley  of  Campolaggio,  &c.    Am^ 
phihulite,  with  cryntals  of  black  homblend  in  white  fuldRpar,  4 
at  Olmeto.  Levlo  and  Mala.      t:u|)holides,  also  called  Conican 
green,  in  tlie  bed  of  llic  Fuimolto,  in  the  valley  of  Ucvincn.  I 

fi.  JiUVBR  4i>i>  Ac'tc^Jasper  (in  gmnit«  and  porpliyry)  iii'J 
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Niolo  and  the  valley  or  Stagno.     Agate  (also  in  granite  i 
porphyry)  in  the  same  valley. 

S.  Marble  and  Alabaster. — White  statnary  marble  of  das-  ' 
ding  beanly  at  Ortipurio,  Cassoconi,  Borgo  de  Cavignano,  &c. 
Bluish  gray  marble  at  Corte.  Yellow  alabaster,  in  the  valley 
of  St.  Lucia,  near  Bostia,  white  alabaster,  partially  troosparent, 
fibrous  and  leafy,  iu  a  grotto  behind  Tuara,  in  the  galf  of 
Girolata. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

It  was  an  instructive  lesson,  that  Francesco  Mannochi, 
ODce  professor  of  natural  history,  and  minister  of  Tnscany, 
and  now  exile  and  poor  recluse  in  the  rosy  morning  light,  high 
in  the  green  monntains  of  Canlo  gave  me.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
beautiful  Mediterranean,  whose  colour  was  precisely  as  Dante 
described  it :  color  del  oriental  zaffiro. 

"That  blue  liue  in  the  distance,"  said  Marmocbi,  "is  fair 
TnBcany." 

Tes,  indeed,  I  see  Tuscany  clearly,  and  likewise  channJug 
Florence,  in  the  midst  of  whose  offlzii,  are  the  statues  of  the 
great  Tuscans,  Grotto,  Orgagua,  Xicola  Fisano,  Dante,  Pe- 
tntrca,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Galileo,  and  the  divine  Michel- 
ingelo.  Three  thousand  Croats  walk  about  among  the  statucB ; 
he  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  see  and  bear  every- 
thing- Listen  Francesco  to  the  excellent  verse  which  the  Btern 
Michelangelo  addresses  to  Dante. 


Tbervrore  ne/ke  ms  do[,  ipeai  toni;  uid  kiadl;  vrep.' 

But  look  how  this  dry  brown  rock  has  adorned  itself  with 
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Bowers,  On  its  brow  it  wears  a  magnificent  bush  of  whito 
blooming  mrrtle,  and  its  breast  ia  surrountled  by  iry,  bramble 
hedges  and  clematis.  Tbere  are  no  more  beautiful  garlands 
thau  those  of  clematiu,  wi^U  iU  while  blossoms,  and  fine  leavea. 
The  ancients  preferred  them  before  all  others,  and  crowned  their 
brows  with  them,  lu  their  festive  Lours, 

In  a  circuit  of  a  few  steps,  what  a  luxuriant  growth  of  va- 
rious plants  1  There  is  rosemary,  and  rock -rose ;  here  the  wild 
a.«paraga8,  with  a  tall  bush  of  the  lilac  flowered  erika,  and 
then  the  poisonoDS  euforbln,  which  pours  forth  its  milk-white 
sap,  when  broken  ;  and  the  sympathetic  hclianthus,  with  benu- 
tifal  yellow  blossoms,  which  all  drop,  one  after  the  other,  if  a 
single  twig  is  torn  away.  There  stands  also,  strange  and 
curious,  the  prickly  cactus,  like  a  Moorish  heathen,  together 
with  the  wild  olife  tree,  the  cork-oak,  the  lentiscus,  the  savage 
fig,  and,  at  Uieir  feet,  bloom  the  familiar  children  of  my  native 
country,  the  scabiosa,  geranium,  and  mallow.  How  sweet  and 
penetrating  is  the  perfume  which  all  these  blooming,  rue,  luven- 
AtT,  and  mint  plants  breathe  forth.  Did  not  Napoleon,  at 
St.  Helena,  say,  as  his  sad  thoughts  reverted  to  his  beautiful 
idaod  birth-place,  "everything  is  better  there,  even  to  the 
t^dcmr  of  the  earth ;  blindfolded,  I  could  recognize  Corsica  by 
I  perfume  alone." 
I^Let  <u  listen  now  awhile  to  Marmochi  on  the  botany  of 


I  Corsica  is  the  central  province  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
mts,  of  the  Mediterranean  zone ;  a  kingdom  which  is  charac- 
lerized  by  the  exuberance  of  its  odorous  labians  and  its  pretly 
caryophyles.  These  plants  cover  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
fhed  their  perfume  on  the  atmosphere  in  every  season. 

On  account  of  this  central  position,  the  Corsican  plants  are 
inected  with  all  the  othcr.s  of  this  immense  kingdom  of  plants. 
t  means  of  Cape  Corso,  it  is  united  with  those  of  Liguria ; 
rough  the  eastern  coast,  with  those  of  Tnscnny  and  lUune; 
I  by  the  western  and  south  coast,  with  the  plants  of  Pro- 
Ke,  Spain,  Bnrbary,  Sicily,  and  the  East ;  and  through  the 
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high  and  mooataitioiis  region  of  the  interior,  with  the  botanical  ' 
world  of   the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.     What  a  wonilerfnl 
wealth,  and  what  snrprising  variety,  doea  the  Corsican  regeta-  1 
tion  present,  and  with  what  magic  beaaty  does  it  invest  cveiy 
part  of  this  picturesqne  island  I 

Some  of  the  forests  on  the  declivities  of  the  monntaim 
rival  the  finest  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Aitone  and 
Vizzavona.  Many  provinces  of  Corsica  are,  besides,  covered 
with  immenge  chestnnt  woods,  the  trees  of  vrhioh  are  as  large 
and  frnitful  as  the  best  of  the  Appenines  and  of  Mount  Etna. 
Olive  plantations,  in  estent  like  forests,  encircle  the  hills  and 
valleys  adjacent  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  even  on  the  rough  and 
cragged  sides  of  the  high  mountains,  the  vines  are  wreathed 
aronnd  the  orchards,  and  extend  to  view  their  green  leaves  and 
purple  clasters.  Luxuriant  plains,  waving  with  golden  har- 
vests, stretch  along  the  coasts ;  the  wheat  and  rye  adorn  the 
moantain  slopes  with  their  fresh  green,  presenting  a  most  pic- 
tnresqae  contrast  with  the  deep  verdnre  of  the  woods,  and  cold, 
gray  colour  of  the  roclis. 

The  maple  and  the  walnut,  as  well  as  the  chestnut,  flourish 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  of  Corsica;  the 
cypresses  and  the  sea-pines  prefer  the  lower  regions;  the 
forests  are  full  of  cork  frees  and  evergreen  oaks ;  the  arbutus 
and  the  myrtle  grow  to  the  size  of  trees.  The  pyms,  and 
especially  the  oleastei-,  cover  extensive  tracts  on  the  heights. 
The  evergreen  alaternus,  the  broom  of  Spain  and  Corsica,  is 
intermingled  with  the  variegated,  but  always  beautiful  heath ; 
among  them,  the  arborea  erica  is  pre-eminent  for  its  beanty 
and  its  uncommon  height. 

In  the  tracts  watered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  brooks  and 
streams,  grows  the  broom  of  Etna,  with  iU  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  blossoms,  cistuses,  ientieks,  and  the  terebinth,  wherever 
the  earth  is  not  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Farther  down, 
near  the  plains,  there  is  no  forest,  path  or  dell,  that  is  not 
overshadowed  by  the  pretty  lanrel  rose,  whose  branches, 
towards  the  sea-coast,  intermingle  with  those  of  the  tamarind. 


Tbe  tan-pDlinB  grow  od  the  rocks,  by  the  Eca-shore,  and  Die 
dato-p«ln),  probably  introduced  Trom  Afrk-a,  in  the  most  shel- 
tered 8|vols  of  the  coast.  The  cactus  opuuiia,  and  the  Ameri- 
can agave  are  fonnd  everywhere  In  tLe  warm,  rockj  and  dry 
aituatioDs. 

What  shall  J  say  of  the  magnificent  colyledonc,  of  the  beaa- 
tiful  legaminons  plants,  the  great  verbaccn^,  and  the  splendid 
paqilc-colonrcd  digitals,  which  adorn  the  mountains  of  the 
bland  T  And  of  the  mallows,  orchidces.  lilacs,  centaurs  and 
tliisUea,  plants  which  so  admirably  embellish  the  sunny,  cool, 
or  shady  spots  where  they  are  attracted  by  their  oataral  sym- 
pathies f 

The  flg,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine  yield  good  fruit  in 
Corxica,  and  even  when  neglected  by  the  husbandman.  The 
dtnute  and  tlic  soil  of  the  coasts  of  this  beautiful  island  ore  so 
favourable  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  and  other  trees  of  the 
tfune  family,  that  tliey  here  form  real  forests. 

The  almond,  peach,  plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  and 

in  gvneral  all  tbe  fhiil  trees  of  Europe,  are  common  here.     In 

[  Uie  bottcat  parts  of  the  inland,  the  fruits  of  the  carob  tree, 

and  raruMB  kinds  of  medlars,  and  the  jujube,  cumo  to  full 

perfection. 

The  sugar  cane,  the  cotton  plant,  tobacco,  ananas,  madder, 
and  even  indigo,  could,  with  little  tronble,  be  EDccessfully  cul- 
ttnled  in  the  various  regions.  Corsica,'  in  a  word,  could  be 
for  France,  the  little  India  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  splendid  vegetation  is  promoted  by  the  climate  of  the 
island,  which  is  divided  into  three  sonea  of  temperature,  acuord- 
iDjf  to  th«  eleTatlon  of  the  ground.  The  first  aone  ascends 
fron  Ibo  level  of  tbe  sea  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty  mttres ;  the  second,  from  the  first  lu  the  height  of  one 
thunaand  nina  bnndrcd  and  fifty  metres,  and  the  lliird,  to  Iha 
ianmit  of  the  moantains. 

TIm  fint  xone,  especially  the  sca-coaet,  is  ns  warm  ss  psmllcl 
tracU  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  lias  properly  but  two  seasons, 
•fcng  wtd  anmner ;  th«  therniiiuictcr  here  rarely  (alls  below  ' 
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zero,  (Reauracr,)  nnd  only  then  for  a  few  boars,  Tbe  sod  U 
warm  tbcrc,  even  in  January,  hut  the  nights  arc  cool  in  all 
The  sky  id  only  occasionally  OTprcIouded  ;  the  somh- 
east  wind  alone,  the  hcary  girocco,  during  its  prevalence, 
brings  thick  raponrs  and  mist,  which  are  driTen  off  by  the 
Libeccio.  A  dog-day  heat  sncceeds  to  the  temperate  coolness 
of  January,  for  eight  months,  and  the  temperature  rises  from 
eight  to  eighteen  nnd  even  to  twenty-sis  degrees,  in  Ibe  shade. 
It  is  nnfortunate  for  the  vegetation  if  no  rain  falls  in  March  or 
April,  which  is  often  the  case ;  and  yet  the  trees  of  Corsica, 
generaUy,  hove  hard  and  toogh  leaves,  which  resist  tbe  dronght ; 
such  as  the  oleander,  the  myrtle  cistus,  lentisks,  and  tbe  wild 
oliTe.  In  Corsica,  as  iu  all  hot  climates,  the  lowlands  and 
swampy  gronnds  are  pestiferous ;  they  cannot  be  frequented  by 
nigbt,  without  the  risk  of  catching  violent  fevers,  which,  if  the 
fur  be  not  entirely  changed,  end  in  dropsy  and  death. 

The  second  zone  resembles  the  climate  of  Burgundy,  Morvan, 
nud  Urctagnc  in  France.  Tbe  snow,  which  shows  itself  there 
iu  Xovember,  sometimes  lasts  for  twenty  days;  but,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  olive,  even  as  high  as 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  metres,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, renders  it  more  fruitful.  The  ehcstnnt  appears'  to  be 
properly  the  Iree  of  this  zone,  for  it  cuds  at  the  height  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  Gfty  metres,  where  it  gives  place  to 
oaks,  firs,  beeches,  bos  trees,  and  jnnipers.  In  this  climate, 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  Corsicans  live  in  scattered  hamlets  on 
the  mountain  sides,  or  in  the  valleys. 

The  third  climate  is  as  cold  and  stormy  as  that  of  Norway 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  only  inhabited  places  in 
this  zone  are  Niolo,  and  tbe  two  fortified  places  of  Tivario 
and  Yizzavona.  Beyond  these  inhabited  spots,  the  eye  per- 
ceives no  other  vegetation  than  the  firs  which  cling  to  the 
gray  rocks.  There  is  the  haunt  of  the  vnlture  and  the  wild 
goat,  and  the  reservoir  of  the  many  streams  which  descend  to 
the  country  below. 

Corsica  may  also  be  considered  as  a.  pyramid,  rising  on  three 
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Jtital  platfonns,  the  lowest  of  which  is  warm  and  moist, 
le  highest  cold  and  dry,  and  the  middle  partaking  of  the  qnali- 
s  of  both  the  others. 
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LEARNED   U£S'. 

fir  we  consider  the  siicceHsion  of  distiiignished  men  to  whom 
tsiea  has  giren  birth  within  seareely  a  centary,  we  cannot 
I  be  astonished  at  the  intellectnal  fertility  of  this  thinly 
populated  iisland.  Her  statcsmcD  and  generals  have  a  Euro- 
pean fame ;  bnt  in  scicntilic  attiiinments  she  is  naturally  inferior, 
owjn^  to  insular  position,  and  the  troublous  character  of  her 
history.  Science  and  Ictlors,  in  latter  times,  hare  manifested 
DO  little  natire  rigonr,  and  snch  names  as  those  of  Porapei,  Re- 
nacci,  Sarelli,  Raflfxli,  Giubega,  Salvatore  Viale,  Caraffa  and 
Qregori,  reflect  credit  on  the  land  of  their  birth.  It  is  worthy 
of  oliserration  that  the  moat  distinguished  among  them  belong 
iho  legal  profession.  They  have  especially  signalized  tbem- 
Hlres  by  their  writings  on  jurisprudence  and  the  history  of  the 
coontry. 

GioTanni  Carlo  Oregori  one  of  the  most  meritorions  citizeDs 
of  Corsica,  was  pre-eminent  for  his  talents.  He  was  born  in 
Baitia  in  1T9T,  of  a  very  distinguished  family  of  the  island. 
DeToting  himself  to  the  legal  profession,  he  became  successively 
auditor  in  Bastia,  instructor-judge  in  Ajaccio,  conuselior  of  the 
royal  court  at  Riom  and  afterwards  of  the  court  of  appeals  at 
Lyons,  where  he  was  eUo  quite  active  as  president  of  the 
Academy  of  sciences,  and  where  he  died.  May  Sttfa,  1852.  Be- 
ndea  his  important  stndies  on  Iho  civil  law,  he  devoted  him- 
■dr  with  iadefatigable  seal  to  the  history  of  Corsica.  He  had 
IS 
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formed  ao  idea  or  writing  it,  for  which  purpose  lie  had  collwrted 
a  great  sbondance  of  authorities,  and  had  isade  extensire  in- 
TestigatioDS,  but  he  was  suddenl;  OTcrtaken  by  death,  in  Uie 
midst  of  his  naefal  labours.  Oregon  bad,  in  the  mean  while, 
rendered  great  service  lo  his  country,  in  revising  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Fiiippini,  the  national  historian,  which  he  was  about  to 
continue,  nod  likewise  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Petnu 
Cyniffins  on  Corsican  history.  In  1343,  he  issued  his  most  im- 
portant work,  "  The  SlatQt?B  of  Corsico."  He  also  subse- 
quently wrote  a  tragedy  on  Sampiero,  which  I  ha»e  not  seen. 

Grcgori  maintained  an  intimate  literary  correspondence  with 
Italy  and  Gcrraaay.  His  acquisitions  were  Terj  estensiTe,  and 
his  actirity  partook  of  the  genuine  Corsican  spirit  of  persere- 
rance.  A  part  of  bis  history  of  Corsica  was  found  amon^  b^ 
unfinished  manuscripts,  as  well  as  rich  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  commerce  of  the  maritime  nations.  Oregon's  death 
deeply  lamented  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  also  by  the  men  of 
science  and  literatnre  in  i'rauce  and  Italy. 

He  and  Rcnucci  were  very  efficient  in  the  building  up  of  the 
library  of  Bostia,  which,  to  the  nnmbcr  of  sixteen  thousand 
Tolnmes,  ifl  now  placed  in  the  former  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  may  indeed  be  called  the  fonndera  of  it.  It  is  the  second 
library  of  the  island,  there  being  one  also  at  Ajaccio.  The 
historian  Fiiippini,  the  contemporary  of  Sampiero,  complains 
that  incessant  wars  had  rendered  the  Corsicans  an  almost  ex- 
clusively martial  people,  and  bod  destroyed  all  taste  for  science. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  1G50,  the  Corsicans  foandcd 
an  academy  of  sciences,  the  Grst  president  of  which  was  the 
poet,  advocate,  theologian,  and  historian,  Gersouimo  Eignglia. 
At  that  period,  it  was  the  fashion  to  give  the  oddest  names  to 
luch  academies ;  the  Corsicans  called  theirs  "  The  Academy  of 
Vagabonds,"  and  indeed  they  could  not  Lave  selected  a  better 
or  more  appropriate  name.  The  marquis  De  Conrcev,  whose 
memory  is  mnch  respected  in  Corsica,  restored  this  academy, 
and  Rousseau,  himself  a  vagabond  in  his  life  and  morals,  wrote 
a  little  treatise  for  it  under  the  title  of,  "  What  is  the  most  im- 
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'^rtant  rirtue  for  a  hero,  and  w\io  are  Iho  heroes  who  hare 
t/ten  waDting  m  this  Tiflae?" — a  genoine  Corsican  tbeme. 

The  literary  establishments — ttia  academy  is  extinct^ — in 
Bastia,  as  thruaghont  the  island,  nrc  very  poor.  Bnslia  pos- 
lesses  a  lyccum  and  some  entailer  schools.  1  was  girescnt  at  a 
pnze  distribution  of  the  Grst  school  for  young  ladies  in  the 
,pUce.  The  young  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  sat  in  rows  be- 
fcre  the  principal  citizens  and  authorities  of  the  town ;  as  a  re- 
wd  for  gnperior  excellence,  they  received  crowns  of  laurel. 
The  first  iustmctress  called  out  the  name  of  the  fortunate  Tictor, 
who,  advancing  to  the  platform,  there  received  the  crown, 
which  she  carried  to  one  of  the  dietinguished  citizens  present, 
eilently  begging  him  to  place  it  on  her  brows.  The  rcqaest 
was  gracefully  complied  with.  An  innumerable  quantity  of 
these  laurelled  rewards  was  distributed,  and  many  a  lovely 
maiden  obtained  ten  or  twelve  of  them  for  her  immortal  la- 
bonre,  all  of  which  she  received  with  a  like  grace.  It  seemed 
to  me,  however,  that  the  old  historical  families  were  too  par-  * 
lially  complimented,  and  that  there  was  an  incessant  crowning 
of  Mademoiselles  Colsouua  d'lstria,  Abbatucci,  and  Saliceti, 
10  that  these  young  ladies  carried  homo  more  laurels  than 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  most  illustrious  poet  of  the  age.  This 
pretty  festival,  for  it  was  little  else  than  a  piece  of  French  flat- 
tery to  vanity,  closed  with  a  little  dramatic  piece,  admirably 

fonncd  by  the  young  ladies. 
Butia  has  but  one  newspaper,  UEre  nouvdle.  Journal  de  tu 
hich  appears  every  Friday.  Its  editor,  down  to  the  last 
was  the  talent«d  lawyer  Arrighi;  the  new  prefect  of 
Corsica^  young  and  inexperienced  ofiicial,  like  the  Roman 
prdects  in  the  provinces,  eager  to  make  his  power  felt,  threat- 
the  disagreeable  freedom  of  this  Corsican  press,  the  most 
rent  in  the  world,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of 

ilication;  the  editor,  Arrighi,  was  consequently  obliged  to 
The  journal  yet  exists,  but  it  is  entirely  Bonapnrlist  iu 

priociplea;  tlie  only  other  paper,  is  the  government  gazette 
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I  CHAPiEB  ON  sTAriSTies. 


t 

H  Bastia  has  three  book  stores,  of  vliich  that  of  Fabiani  « 

^M  do  credit  even  to  a  German  citj.     Serenil  well  prinlcd  nortu 

r " 

I  AH  iadebted  to  the  Journal  of  Bastia  of  the  Ifith  of  Jnljn 
1858,  for  the  rollowing  abstract  of  Uie  census  of  Corsica,  for| 
1851. 

Corsica  contained,  in  1T40,  130,380  inhabitants;  in   1760^1 
130,000;  in  1790,  I50,63S;  in  19:21,  1S0,34S;  in  1327.  185/ 
079;  in  1831,  197,967;  in  183G,  207,889;  in  1841.  23l.463|^ 
in  1846,  230,271  ;  in  1861,  236,251. 

In  the  Eve  arrondissements  there  were  as  folloiTB: — Ajacciftf  1 
55,008;  BaaUa,  20,288;  Calvi,  24,390;  Oorte,  56,830;  Sar>  f 
tene,  29,735.     Corsica  is  divided  into   CI  cantons,  355  CotOr 
munes,  30,438  houses,  50,9So  families. 

Male  population — Single,  75,543;  married,  36,715;  widow- 
ers, 6,680;  total,  117,938. 

Female  population — Single,  68,229;  married,  36.916; 
widows,  13,168;  toUl,  118,  313.  236,187  of  the  inhabitant* 
are  Kroman  Catholics,  54  reformed  Christians.  Of  French 
birth,  which  inclades  all  the  Corsicaus,  there  are  231.^3. 

Naturalized  FrcDch,  353 ;  Germans,  41 ;  English,  12; 
Hollanders,  6;  Spaniards,  7;  Italians,  3.806;  Toles,  12; 
Swiss,  85;  other  strangers,  285.  Of  diseased  persons,  in 
1851,  the  nutuber  amonnted  to  2,554,  of  whom  435  were  blind 
of  one  eye,  aod  568  of  both  eves,  341  were  deaf  aud  dumb, 
133  insane,  176  club-footed. 

Occin-iTioji — Agriculture,   32,364;  day-labourers,    34,427; 
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tl]  of  both  sexes ;  builders,  masons,  &c., 
roTeii  filuRs,  and  lailors,  4,517;  deelors  in 
articles  of  food,  2,981  ;  wheclwrighls,  Cftrriage  makers,  1,623 : 
(Fatrbmakera,  goldsmillis,  en^rarcrs,  &c.,  55;  rentim,  men 
and  women,  13,1611;  government  offiecrs,  I,S29;  commans 
officers,  1,803;  soldiers  and  sailors,  5,G2T  ;  pharmacists  and 
phjsictans,  811;  priests,  Ac,  966;  lawyers,  300;  tcaclicrs, 
£35;  artistri,  105;  literati,  61;  dissolute  women,  91;  vsgU' 
bonds  and  beggars,  688;  sick  in  hospital,  SS.  The  most 
original  cla«a  of  Ibo  population  has  not  Ijccd  noticed  in  this 
enumeration;  I  mean  the  shepherds.  The  number  of  bandits 
liroper  ta  cslimaU;d  at  200 ;  nbont  as  many  Corslcau  bnndits,  it 
i*  sopposed,  hare  taken  refugo  in  8ardiuia. 

I  shall  now  brieBy  notice  the  government  of  Corsica. 

Since  1841,  Corsica  has  formed  a  separate  department, 
{[ovened  by  a  prefect,  residiiig  at  Ajaceio;  he  performs  also 
lite  fanctions  of  a  sub-prcfcct  for  the  arroniTisscment  of  .\jaccio. 
Under  him,  in  the  four  other  arrondisscments,  are  four  sob- 
lirefecla.  A  prefect  couDcil,  of  three  members,  is  connected 
wiUi  the  prefecture,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  od  all  reclama- 
tions touching  taxes,  the  public  works,  and  national  property. 
The  prefect  presides  over  this  body,  from  which  appeals  may 
be  nade  to  the  state  council. 

The  general  council,  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  elec- 
Ion  at  the  rejipcctiTu  cantons,  assemble  every  year  in  Ajucdo, 
to  consider  the  pnblic  atTaint  of  the  country.  It  apportioni 
the  direct  tajces  among  the  arrondissementi.  The  general 
eouncil  can  oaly  assemble  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  th« 
head  of  state,  who  fixes  the  duration  of  Ibo  session,  There  ii 
a  repreaentatlTe  for  every  canton,  in  all,  61. 

K*ery  airondisscwent  a-tsembles  in  its  chief  place,  a  district 
council  nf  a*  many  members,  as  it  lioa  cantons.  Those  citizens, 
who  by  the  French  law,  are  legal  electors,  have  also  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  legislative  nsRcmbly.  There  are  abont  &0,UOQ 
Ivgal  electors  In  Corsica. 

Mayon  and  adjuncts,  who  an  appointed  by  the  prefect,  ad> 
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minister  tbe  commnnes  ;  tlie  democratic  prWile^  is 

the   people   of  choosiug    the  mDnicipality,  which   assLsta   the 

mayor. 

The  departmeot  for  the  administ ration  of  jastice  is  provided 
with  m  court  of  appeals  at  Bastia,  which  is  composed  of  a 
superior  president,  two  chamber  prcsideots,  seventeen  connsel- 
lors,  BD  auditor  counsellor,  an  attorn ej-geaeral,  two  ad<-[>cat«»« 
general,  one  substitute,  and  fire  recorders. 

The  court  of  assJEex  holds  its  silting  in  Bastia,  and  ia  com-' 
posed  of  three  appeal  counsellors,  the  attorney-genera),  and 
recorder ;  the  sessions  generally  take  place  every  three  monilu. 
There  is  a  tribunal  of  the  first  instance  in  every  arrondissenienL 
There  is,  besides,  a  judge  of  peace  in  each  canton.     In  ( 
commune  there  is  a  simple  tribunal  of  ronnicipal  police,  c 
posed  of  the  mayor  and  his  adjunct. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  is  under  the  charge  of 
diocese  of  Ajaccio,  whose  bishop,  the  only  one  of  CorsicB,  ll 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix. 

Corsica  forms  the  seventeenth  military  division  of  France. 
The  head  quarters  are  in  Baetia,  where  the  dirision-general 
has  his  residence.  The  gmdarmerie,  so  important  for  Corsicn, 
forms  the  sercoteeuth  legion,  and  is  likewise  stationed  Kt 
BaaLia.  It  consists  of  four  companies,  with  four  chiefs,  sixteea' 
lieutenancies,  and  one  hundred  and  two  brigades. 

Agriculture,  the  foundation  of  all  national  wealth,  is  in  a  de- 
pressed slate  in  Corsica.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
cultivated  land  amounts  to  little  more  than  three-tenths  of  the 
surface  of  the  island.  The  whole  surface  is  exactly  fixed  at 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-fonr  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  hectares.  The  progress  of  cultivation  is  excessively 
impeded  by  banditism,  family  wars,  the  want  of  roads,  tlte 
great  distance  of  the  Gelds  from  the  residence,  the  unhealthi- 
oess  of  the  air  on  the  plains,  and  finally,  by  the  proverbial  in- 
dolence of  the  people. 

Industry,  as  well  as  agricultnre,  is  in  a  wretched  condition 
in   Corsica.     The  former  is  confined  to  the  most  pressing 
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vnnts,  to  the  accessary  bandicraft  arts,  and  to  the  Bonrcea  of 
daily  nonrisbtnent ;  almost  all  the  women  weave  the  broini, 
coarse  cloth  of  the  country  (parnio  e.orto)  ;  the  sUephenla  make 
cheese  and  cheeae  cakes  {broceio) ;  the  only  aall  works  are  on 
ibe  guir  of  Porto  Vecebio.  Sardines,  tunny  fisb,  coral,  are 
taken  on  many  parts  of  the  coaet,  but  tlie  fishery  is  not  actively 
followed. 

The  trade  of  Corsica  ia  also  qnitc  inconaidcrable.  Oil  Is 
the  chief  export,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance;  and 
with  improved  culture,  it  alone  would  yield  an  income  of  sixty 
tnilliona  of  francs;  the  other  exports  arc  lemons,  wine,  sLell 
rrnits,  chestnuts,  fresh  and  salted  fish,  wood,  eoloaring  plants, 
hides,  coral,  marble,  and  manufactured  tobai»eo,  the  leaf  of 
which  is  imported.  The  chief  imports  are  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
snirar,  rofTee,  cattle,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  leather,  iron  ore,  and 
cast  iron,  bricks,  glass,  pottery  ware. 

The  exports  and  imports,  however,  are  in  startling  dispro- 
portion with  each  other.  Cnstom  bouse  duties  are  an  oppressive 
tux  on  manafactures  and  trade;  they  prevent  strangers  from 
exchanging  their  productions  for  those  of  the  country,  and  the 
Coraicans.  in  consequence,  roust  poy  tenfold  for  their  articles  of 
use  in  France,  while  even  wine  may  bo  imported  into  Corsica 
dwty  free  from  rrovence,  because  France  is  a  rich  wine  grow- 
ing connlry.  Even  floor  and  vegfitables  for  the  troops,  arc  sent 
from  Provence  to  the  island.  It  is  forbidden  to  export  tobacco 
to  the  continent.  The  tyrannical  code  of  the  custom  house  is 
1  (tHctoos  burden  to  the  poor  island,  and  while  it  is  annnnlly 
obliged  to  receive  three  millions  of  articles  from  France,  it 
exports  thither  only  a  million  and  a  half's  worth.   Corsica  also 

iriT  poys  to  the  treasury  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoasand 

kreUefpart  of  Ibe  trade  is  carried  on  at  Bastia,  Ajaccio, 

>«,  and  Bonifacio. 

SmI  as  may  be  the  condition   of  Corsica,  on  the  whole,  its 
.  email  popalation  protects  it,  ot  least  (Vom  the  sconrge  of  the 
lirolctariat,  wlitch,  in  the  grent  eirilized  states  of  Iho  continent,    i 
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cxbibita  much  more  fearful  raj's! cries,  than  those  of  the  bandit 
life,  aad  lejflationis  of  Corsica. 

The  French  have  now  been  in  possession  of  Corsica,  with  a 
few  ioterruplions,  for  cigljtf-(ive  j-ears,  and  they  hare  oat  suc- 
ceeded ill  remedying  Ihe  evils  of  iho  coantry,  nor  with  all  the 
resources  of  their  civiliEBtioo  hare  they  done  more  for  it,  than 
to  introduce  a  few  trivial  im|irovenienla.  The  island,  which 
twice  dictated  to  France  its  emperor  and  laws,  bos  gained 
nothing  from  it  but  the  satisfaction  of  its  vengeance.  The 
Corsican  will  never  forget  in  what  a  shameful  manner  France 
ncqaired  his  country,  and  a  gallant  people  never  learns  to  love 
their  conqueror.  Wheu  I  heard  the  Corsicans  violently  inveigh 
agaiust  Genoa,  I  would  say  to  Ihcm,  "let  the  old  republic  at 
Genoa  alone.  You  have  had  yonr  vengeance  on  ber  accom- 
plished, for  she  was  annihilated  by  Napoleon,  a  Corsican. — 
France  betrnyed  jou  and  destroyed  yonr  national  existence, 
bat  you  sent  her  the  same  Corsican,  who  subdued  her — and  at 
this  very  day,  this  great  France  is  a  Corsicau  conquest,  and 
yonr  own  province." 

Two  emperors,  two  Corsicans,  on  the  throne  of  France, 
oppressing  the  French  people  with  despotic  power — never 
was  a  conquered  and  fallen  people  more  signally  avenged 
on  its  oppressor.  The  name  of  Napoleon,  it  may  be  asserted, 
is  [he  only  bond  which  unites  Corsica  with  France ;  without 
this,  she  would  stand  to  France  in  the  same  position  as  other 
conquered  countries  to  their  foreign  masters.  Some  historians 
have  asserted,  that  the  Corsicans  are,  at  heart,  French.  I 
hold  this  to  be  an  error  or  an  iatentional  misrepresentation.  I 
have  never  seen  any  proof  of  it.  A  deep  gulf  of  national 
difference  of  character,  manners,  and  cnsloms,  divides  the  Cor- 
sicans and  French  from  each  other.  The  former  are  really 
Italians — their  langnu^e  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
purest  of  the  Italian  dialects  ;  their  nature,  their  soil,  their 
history,  yet  binds  the  lost  children  to  their  ancient  mollier 
country.  The  French  themselves  feel  strange  on  this  island, 
and  soldiers  as  will  ns  govcniiaeiLl  officers  rcgnrtl  their  servii-e 
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than,  H  B  "cheerlosH  csilo  to  the  gou  island."  The  C'orsican 
bu  no  Kympatliy  with  a  dmraett;r  like  tbat  ot  (lie  Frcncli,  fur 
be  is  acnous,  reserved,  cousistent,  and  i'bnst«,  a  man  at  all 
(Kiiiirs,  tuid  Rrm  as  the  grauile  of  his  naticc  land. 

The  Conican  patriotism  exists  yet,  and  I  saw  occasional 
exhibitions  of  it.  The  recollection  ot  the  battle  of  I'onlu 
Nqovo  jot  excites  the  ranconr  of  the  CoraicaoR.  As  I  was  otio 
day  passing  over  the  battle  field  of  Pontc  Nno?o,  and  was 
looking  at  the  famous  bridge,  a  Corsiran  stuudin);  by,  violently 
exclaimed,  with  a  pautionatc  gesture :  "  This  is  the  place 
where  the  Genoese  murdered  onr  freedom,  I  mean  the  French." 
The  name  of  Qenocac,  with  the  Corsicans,  is  that  of  a  mortal 
enrmy,  for  the  hatred  of  Genoa,  as  a  Corsican  once  said  to  me, 
b  inextinguii^linblo.  On  another  occasion,  I  aaked  a  well 
vHnmtcd  L'or&ican  if  ho  was  an  Italian.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  be- 
niDK  I  am  a  CorAican.*'  I  utidnntood  liis  meaning,  and  gave 
kha  ny  hand.  These  aru  accidental  facts,  bat  a  caanal  word 
droppoil  at  mndom  by  one  of  the  people,  often  gives  n  clearer 
L   b«>ghl  into  tiicir  feelings  and  opinions  than  whole  volumes. 

1  hate  often,  and  iu  all  parts  of  the  conutiy,  heard  it  said — 

I  "  We  Ciirsicans  would  gludly  be  Itaiians,  for  we  are  snoh  by 

I  duceat,  if  Italy  was  only  iiuitod  and  Btrong;  aa  it  is  at  pre- 

L  tent,  wa  are  Krcnch,  fur  wc  need  the  protection  of  a  great 

■  we  arc  too  wenlc  to  defend  ourselves." 

Vgovemmcnt    ilues  its  utmost  to  supplant  the  Ilaliun 

a  by  the  French.     All  the  enltivnted  Corsicans  qicnk 

I,  quite  well,  to  which  they  are  slimnlated  by  tlio  mania 

r  TarisiaD  fasliions,  ita  universal  nse,  and  their  ambition  for 

[  {wl'lk  hiioonrs  and  offices.     I  looked  with  pity  on  the  yonng 

C«nif«aiu  of  this  class,  who,  from  motives  of  vanity,  spoko 

Fr«i»eh  wtih  one  another.     I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 

ay  sBrpri»«,  lliat  they  shonld  lhu«  In  differently  exchange  their 

Owa  bcantiful  native  tongue  for  thu  French.     A  great  deal  of 

Xkt  bttsT  is  spoken  in  the  towns,  hut  the  common  people 

•pult   only  lulian,  and   that  too,  although   they  may  have 

1  French  in  the  ii<.-hool^,  and  from  socbl  or  commercial 
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intercourse.  Id  Uie  interior,  and  &mong  ibe  monnt^ns,  Frenck 
has  not  indeed  made  its  way.  TUe  ancient  and  sacred  cas- 
toms  of  tbeir  ancestors,  their  simplicitj  of  life,  lore  of  justice, 
magnanimitf  of  character,  aad  passion  for  frvedom,  ^et  exist 
in  Quimpured  Tigonr  in  these  parts  of  the  islanda.  Sad  would 
it  be  for  the  noble  Corsicans,  if  they  should  erer  exchange  the 
rude  Tirtaes  of  tbeir  heroic  ancestors  for  the  enervated  and 
efteintDatA  manners  and  customs  of  Paris.  Social  corruplinu 
has  undermined  the  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  French 
people  ;  lilie  a  contagions  pestilence,  it  has  infused  itself  into 
tlie  g^at  society  of  other  countries,  and  demoralized  it  in  a 
simitar  degree.  It  has  sapped  the  holiest  principles  of  human 
society,  aud  almost  uprooted  domestic  life.  A  people  is,  of  a 
troth,  ripe  for  despotism,  which  has  lost  the  lo«  of  domestic  life. 
The  whole  heroic  history  of  the  Corsicans  is  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  natural  law  of  the  sacredoess  and  inviolability 
of  the  family;  and  even  the  free  form  of  govcrument,  which 
they  created  for  theQiselves  during  the  progress  of  time,  and 
which  was  consamuated  under  Paoli,  is  only  a  development 
of  this  spirit.  All  the  virtnes  of  the  Corsicans,  as  well  as  the 
blood  vengeance,  spring  from  this  common  source. 

We  look  with  horror  on  the  avenger  of  blood,  who  descends 
from  the  mountains,  to  extirpate,  one  by  one,  the  kindred  of 
bis  enemy ;  but  this  sangninary  vampire  is  a  heroin  his  no- 
bility of  sentiment,  sense  of  justice,  and  love  of  freedom  and 
eonntry,  in  comparison  witb  the  bloodless  hypocrite,  who 
glides  about  in  the  social  circles  of  our  more  rc6ned  civilixa- 

^tion,  secretly  corrupting  the  souls,  and  depraving  the  passiani 
of  his  fellow-beingi!. 
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Os  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Bastia,  I  was  atartled 
■bout  dnsk,  by  a  terrible  uproar  in  mj  locanda  on  the  JesDits' 
atreet.     It  sonnded  like  a  combat  between  the  Centaurs  and 
l.apithie.    I  rushed  to  the  door,  and  in  the  eating-room  I  beheld 
host    shouting  in  a  deapemte  fury  to  a  man,  pointed  at 
whom  on  bis  bended  knees,  he  was  holding  a  loaded  gun. 
I  The  bystanders  were  endeaTOoring  to  appease  him  by  all  Borta 
L  itt  outcries.     The  sappliant  beae  eched  for  mercy  ;  and  be  was, 
F  mt  length,  put  out   of  the  house,     lie  was  young  man,  who,. 
representing  bimself  as  from  Marseilles,  had  gambled  with  the 
worthy  landlord,  aud,  in  the  end,  could  not  pay  his  loBses. 

Two  days  after  this  event,  as,  in  the  early  morning,  I  was 
crossing  the  place   San  ^icalao,  the  public  promenade  of  the 
citizens  of  Bastia,  to  take  a  bath   in  the  sea,  I  observed  a  guil- 
lotine being  erected  alongside  of  the  Tribunal,  on  this  square. 
^m    fiome  carabineers  and  a  crowd  of  people  were  standing  near 
^H  ffaii  gloomy  spectacle,  with  which  the  bright  sparkling  sea,  and 
^K  tbe  peaceful  olive  groves  presented  a  striking  contrast.   The  et- 
^H,ai<Mphere  was  heavy  and  oppressive,  from  the  sirocco.    Groaps 
^B  of  tailors  and  fishermen  were  standing  on  the  quay,  silently 
^H  smoking  their  clay  pipes,  aud  gazing  at  the  red  scaCTotd  ;  many 
^^Ls  one  ia  his  red  cap,  his  brown  Jacket  dangling  over  his  shonl- 
^^pdeta,  his  open  bronzed  bosom,  with  a  loosely-licd  red  necker- 
^Hduef,  seemed  as  if  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  guillotine  than 
^Krimplj  to  regard  it.     And,  in  tmih,  there  was  not  one  among 
this  crowd,  who  might  not  meet  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
Awaited  the  bandit,  if,  perchance,  the  consecrated  custom  of 
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blood  rcTcnge  sliouIJ  compel  him  to  rclaliate  blood  for  blood, 
ftod  in  conseqoence  lo  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a.  bandit. 
"  Who  is  lo  be  executed  ?" 

"Braciamozzo  (ihe  maimed).  Ke  is  only  tweoty-foor  years 
of  age.  The  sbirri  took  him  in  the  tnoontaius ;  he  defended 
hlmaelf  like  a  devil ;  they  shot  him  in  the  arm,  which  wmb   ^^ 

I         amputated,  aod  he  was  healed  again."  ^^M 

"  What  crime  did  he  commit  *''  ^H 

"  Dio  mio!     He  killed  ten  persons  !"  ^H 

"  Ten  human  beings  t  and  why  1"  ^H 

"  From  caprircio."  ^H 

I  hastened  down  to  the  sea,  to  refresh  myself  with  a  bath,  ^| 
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and  then  back  to  my  tocandn,  in  order  not  to  see  anylhi 
more  of  thb  spectacle.  My  impressions  were  so  fearful  that  I 
shuddered  with  horror  in  this  savage  solitude.  1  took  op 
Dante,  with  the  intention  of  reading  one  of  his  wild  pictures 
of  hell,  where  the  pitchy  devils  thrust  down  the  poor  souls 
with  harpoons,  as  often  as  they  raised  themselves  up,  to  catch 
a  breath  of  air.  My  iocanda  was  situated  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  street  of  the  Jesuits.  An  hour  had  elapsed,  when  1 
was  called  to  the  window  by  a  deadened  hum  of  human  voices, 
and  the  tramp  of  horses.  UraciamoKZo  was  led  by,  accomp*- 
oied  by  the  death -brothers  in  their  capuchin  robes,  which  coror 
all  the  face  but  the  eyes — and  a  truly  spectral  look  they  bars, 
as  they  peer  out  of  the  white  mantle — demoniac  figures,  gloom- 
ily murmuring  to  themselves,  as  if  they  had  sprung  into  actual 
life  from  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  The  bandit  walked  with  a  firm 
step  between  two  priests,  one  of  whom  held  a  crncifii  before 
him.  He  was  a  young  man,  of  middle  stature,  with  dark 
bronzed  features,  curled,  raven  black  hair,  and  pale  counte- 
nance. His  left  arm  was  bound  behind  his  back,  the  other 
was  a  stump.  Hia  eye,  fierce  as  that  of  a  tiger  when  lusting  for 
blood,  was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil.  As  he  walked  along, 
he  seemed  to  be  muttering  prayers.  His  step  was  firm,  and  his 
bearing  erect.  Gendarmes  headed  the  procession  with  dmwa 
swords;  the  death- brethren  walked  behind  the  bandit,  two  bj 
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tvo ;  the  black  coIRn,  with  a  trliite  cross  arrd  n  death's  head 

paintl^d  on  it,  and  liorue  by  four  brolhera  of  charity,  closed  Iho 

Kjprocession.     The  End  Irnin  wearily  wound  its  way  along  the 

^Bwnits'  street,  followed  by  the  whispering  laultilode,  and  thas 

HwM  the  vampire,  with  broken  wing,  led    to  the  EcuiTold.     1 

luve  never  Boeti  a  more  revolting  scene,  the  miuatcsC  featiircs 

of  which  are  forever  stamped  on  my  memory. 

I  w&s  told  that  the  bandit  died  without  a  shudder,  and  that 
his  last  words  were,  "  I  ask  pardon  of  God  and  the  world,  for 
I  confess  that  I  have  done  much  eril." 

Thia  yonng  man,  as  I  was  informed,  was  not  properly  a 
bandit  from  personal  motiTcs,  bnt  from  ambition.  His  history 
throws  ranch  light  on  the  terrible  condition  of  the  island. 
When  Massoui  was  in  his  glory,  who  had  avenged  the  murder 
a  relative,  and  had  tlicn  turned  bandit,  Giacomino  or  lirn- 
tnozzo,  as  he  was  popularly  called  after  the  loss  of  bis  arm, 
rricd  him  provisions ;  for  the  bandits  always  maintain  rc!a- 
a  with  secret  friends,  and  the  shepherds,  who  carry  food  to 
I  in  their  hiding-places,  and  receive  payment  for  the  same, 
t  tiie  outlaw  possesses  any  money.  Intoxicated  with  the  fnmD 
|f  the  brave  bandit,  Mossoni,  Giacomino  conceived  the  idea  of 
luting  him,  and  of  acquiring  a  similar  reputation.  He  niso 
and  flsd  to  the  forests,  and  became  a  bandit.  In 
•  conrse  of  time,  he  sncccssively  look  the  lives  of  ten  pcrsonB ; 
a  which  eircamstance  the  people  called  him  vecehio,  becauiic, 
f  nun  as  he  was,  he  had  shed  more  blood  than  an  old 
■edit.  One  day,  he  shot  the  universally  beloved  physician, 
bkepina,  the  ancle  of  a  hospitable  friend  of  mine,  of  Ualagna ; 
■  concealed  himself  in  a  thicket,  and  flred  on  the  diligence,  as 
ftwBS coming  along  the  road  from  Bastia.  The  wild  monster 
fled  again  into  the  moantains,  where  be  pursued  his  murderous 
tnde,  until  be  was  captured. 

Nobody  in  Corsica  despises  the  bandit,  who  is  neither  n 
thief  nor  a  highwayman,  bnt  a  combatsnt,  and  an  avenger,  and 
UM  as  the  monnlain  eagle.  Enlhusiustic  brains  Gre  at  the 
Uwdgbt  of  acquiring  fame  by  deeds  of  arms,  and  of  living  in 
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the  Bangs  ol  ilie  pcojile.  The  Gerce  oatare  or  these  men,  aa* 
tameable  by  any  culture,  and  irho  scom  labour  os  dishonouroUe^ 
ever  lliireting  after  PXjjloiU,  and  koowiag  nothing  of  ihe  irorid, 
bat  Ibe  wild  momitains  of  their  native  land,  scetns  to  be  con- 
Unually  seeking  ufier  some  vent  for  their  interaal  fire.  Ob  s 
broader  theatre,  and  under  other  circa  instances,  these  men,  nba 
for  year^  haunt  the  inoaatflia  caves,  and  Etm^rgle  with  Um 
gbirri,  might  become  great  martial  heroes,  like  Sainpiero  and 
Qoffori.  The  Cor^icans  arc  by  temperament  of  a  warlike  and 
jealoaa  nature,  nmbitioas,  revengeful,  eager  of  fame,  and  ia 
every  sense  of  the  word,  native  bom  warriors. 

i  was  cnrious  to  learn,  after  BmciamozEO's  esecution,  if  Uia 
ladies  would,  as  usual,  take  their  evening  promenade  on  tba 
place  St.  Nicolao.  But  I  found  many  of  Ihem  walking  about, 
on  the  same  spot  where,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  ban- 
dit's blood  had  flowed  from  the  scaflbld.  The  events  of  tin 
morning  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  I  also  strolled 
about  there,  for  the  sea  was  radiant  with  a  cheerful  glow.  The 
boats  rocked  on  its  waters,  with  their  little  lights,  and  the 
fishermen  sanp;  the  beautiful  song  :    0  petealor  dell  'onde. 


CHAPTER    SI. 

THE    VESDETTA. 
Blsma  fkremo  TcndttU. — Ooni'mn  Stag. 

The  origin  of  the  bandit  life  may  be  almost  entirely  traced 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  blood  revenge  or  vtndetta.  Almost 
all  historians,  who^e  wrilines  I  have  read  on  this  subject, 
derive  the  Corsican  blood  revenge  from  the  times  when  Geno- 
ese jnstict  was  corrupt,  or  favoured  murder.     Constant  war. 
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ind  impedimenU  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  adin  in!  strati  on  of 
fcijnslice,  conlriLated  much  to  establish  this  barboroua  cuBtom, 
'  1)01  we  most  look  elsewhere  for  the  root  of  it ;  for  the  hlood 
reren^  Ie  foDiid  not  only  in  Corsica,  but  also  in  other  coqu- 
trirs,  as  Sardinia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  among  the  Albanians, 
Montenegrini,  Circassians,  Druses,  and  Bedoains. 

The  same  phenomenon  must  have  sprao);  from  like  caDeea; 
th«y  are  casil;  to  be  traced,  beeaasc  the  Eocial  condition  of  all 
.  theae  people  resembles  each  other.  They  all  live  in  a  nstnral 
filiate  of  war,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bedoains,  are  poor 
louotaiueers,  inhabiting  regions  not  easily  accessible  to  caltU 
^Vfttion,  and  obstinately  addicted  to  barbaroos  cnstoms.  All 
,  nlso,  animated  by  a  similar  family  spirit,  which  forms 
■  file  most  sacred  principle  of  their  society.  In  a  state  of 
ItKtare,  and  in  a  society  distracted  by  nniversa!  war  and  inse- 
[■(■rity,  the  family  is  a  kingdom  of  itself;  the  members  of  it 
L'tdkere  closely  together,  and  an  injury  to  one  is  an  injnry  to  all. 
I  Ibe  family  eserciaca  justice  only  through  ilself;  its  form  is 
KTuigeance.  And  thns  it  happens  that  the  blood  revenge, 
v^litliongh  a  barbarism,  yet  springs  from  an  offended  feeling  of 
I  jDetice,  and  from  a  natural  love  of  relations;  its  source  ia  a 
I  ioble  human  heart.  The  vendetta  is  barbarian  justice.  The 
I  Coreican  love  of  justice  was  always  acknowledged  and  com- 
tnended  by  the  old  historians. 

Two  great  and  noble  passions  exercise  a  predominating  inQn- 
eace  over  the  Corsicans,  viz :  love  of  family  and  country.    These 
posstODB  muBt  be  of  great  power  over  a  poor  race  of  mountain- 
eers, inh&biting  a  secluded  island,  and  who,  moreover,  are  of  a 
ngged  kod  heroic  nature.    The  lave  of  country  produced  those 
hittoricol  heroes  of  Corsica,  with  whose  actions  we  arc  already 
I.Cuniliar,  ami  who  inherited  and  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
l^t«  the  daty  of  avenging  the  wrongs  of  their  people  on  Genoa, 
^^  iiluud.    The  love  of  family  produced  the  no  less  bloody  and 
Rm>  lew  heroic  history  of  the  vendetta,  whose  tragic  scenes  are 
FjBftcted  to  thift-day.    The  primitive  power  of  this  smail  nation  is 
ifcilrril  incompreheusible,  sloce,  Dotwilhstaudiug  its  internecine 
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^H  social  broils,  it  has  ret  possessed  sufficient  strength  to  vi 

^P  an  nnceusing  and  glvrioiis  conli-^t  nilli   the   enemies   of  Iht 

H  conn  try. 

Loreofkindred,  as  in  the  old  classic  sges,  is  at  the  present  day 
ft  religion  with  the  Corsicana  ;  the  lore  of  country  alone,  is  a  sn^ 
pcrior  duty.    Many  examples  in  their  hi^itory  prorc  this.    As  tlM 

(Greeks,  the  Corsicnns  esteem  the  love  of  brotliers  and  sisters,  tlie 
purest  form  of  love.  This  family  relationship  is  re^rdod  in 
Corsica  as  tlie  most  sacred,  and  the  name  of  brother  and  sifter 
denotes  the  pnrest  happiness  of  the  heart,  its  richest  treaflnre  or 
iU  most  painfui  loss.  The  eldest  brother,  as  the  support  of  the 
family,  is  a  cherished  object  of  its  veneration.  Nothing'  seems  to 
me  so  clearly  indicative  of  tlie  social  character  of  a  people  as  its 
songs.  Those  of  the  Corsicans  are  almost  escluaively  songs  of 
mouruiog  or  vengeance,  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  the  vaU 
of  a  sister  for  a  fallen  brother.  I  hare  gencrallj  fonnd  iu  tliese 
compositions,  where  the  deceased  is  eulogized  in  the  loftiest 
terms  of  pauegyric,  that  it  is  a,  brother.  As  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  love  the  wife  even  calls  her  husband,  brother.  1 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  use  of  the  same  cxprcEsion  for  » 
liiie  purpose  in  the  songs  of  the  Serriaos,  with  whom  the  boHT 
est  form  of  adjuration  is,  by  the  brother.  The  natural  r»^ 
ligioQ  of  the  heart,  with  an  uucorrapted  people,  manifests  its«Ii 
in  its  simplest  forma  of  feeling.  The  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters  is  the  most  sincere  and  durable  relationship  on  earth, 
becanse  it  is  free  from  passiou.  The  history  of  human  voe  be; 
gan  with  Cain  the  fratricide. 

Woe  to  him  who  has  killed  a  brother,  or  blood  relative  of  the 
Corsicau-  The  deed  is  done — the  murderer  takes  to  flight  from 
a  doable  fear — of  justice,  which  punishes  the  mnrder,  and  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slain,  who  avenge  the  crime.  For  as  soon  as 
it  has  become  known,  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man  seim 
their  arms,  and  hasten  in  pursuit  of  tlie  assassin.  He  has  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  woods,  and  there  perhaps  he  climbs  np  to 
the  eternal  snow,  aud  lives  with  the  wild  goats,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.     But  the  murderer  has  relatives,  brothers,  cousins,  or  «. 
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father;  ttipy  koow  Ihcj  must  atone  for  the  deed  with  thoir 
Lldod.  Tber  nrm  theiunelvcs  accordingly,  and  put  themselres 
OD  their  i^aard.  The  life  of  those  whoiu  the  Tcniletta  is  able 
to  reach  is  vretched  to  the  last  degree.  Whoever  has  fear  of 
the  Tcadotta,  Ehuts  himself  op  in  his  bouse,  and  bars  up  the 
windoiTB  and  doors,  in  which  he  makes  loop-holes  for  ahooling. 
The  windows  arc  covered  with  Etraw  and  matrasses,  which  is 
called  inerpfiar  t»  frnalrr.  A  Corsican  house  in  the  mountains, 
high,  narrow  and  towerdike,  with  loftj  stone  steps,  is  easily 
C0DTcrt«.-d  iota  a  forlre^.  The  Corsican  forlifics  himself  in 
aach  a  posilion,  and  aluars  kci'p.t  on  his  guard,  lest  a  ball 
luajr  reach  iiim  through  the  window.  Ills  relatives,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  caltirotc  the  land,  and  place  watchmen  on  the  look-out, 
for  it  is  not  safe  to  move  a  stop.  I  was  told  of  instances  in 
which  persons  have  not  left  their  fortilied  dwellings  for  ten  and 
Sflecn  years,  pasainfr  the  whole  of  ihU  lime  in  continual  appre- 
benKion  fur  their  lifcs,  for  the  vengeance  of  the  Corsican  ia 
sleepless  and  nnforgctful.  A  short  time  ago,  in  Ajaccio,  an 
Individual  who  had  lived  in  his  room  fur  ten  years,  at  lenpth 
Tenlnred  into  tho  street ;  on  his  return  home,  he  fed  dead  on 
the  threshold  of  liis  house.  The  ball  which  had  been  kept  ten 
jttarB  in  waiting  for  him  had  struck  him  to  the  heart 

I  BM  here,  in  tho  streets  of  Itastia,  a  man  walking  about 
irkoui  tho  people  call  Nasone,  from  his  great  nose.  He  is  a 
giant  In  stature,  and  is  disQgurcd  by  ihe  loss  of  nn  e;e. 
Bone  years  siuce  he  lived  In  the  nelghbourinff  locality  of 
Plctra  Nera,  where  he  injured  some  one,  who  swore  vru> 
geonca  against  him.  Nasone  fortified  himself  in  his  house  and 
Mnicaded  his  windows,  to  protect  himself  against  a  musket 
■faoL  After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  he  Tcnlnrcd  one  day 
foto  the  street ;  his  enemy  immediately  sprang  on  him,  with  a 
viae  knife  in  his  hand.  They  wrestled  fearfully  together,  bnt 
Kasone  was  thrown,  and  bis  antagonist,  who  Iiad  already  given 

tsim  a  hluw  !n  the  neck,  was  about  cutting  olThls  bead,  when 
|WopIe  came  up.  Nasone  was  saved  and  his  enemy  fled  tu 
IIm  maccliia.     A  considerable  period   had   Iranspircii,  when 
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Nuoae  ftgun  ihowcd  himscir  in  the  streets — n  ball  sadden.T 
whiBtled  through  the  air,  nntl  |>i'iict  rated  hi^  eye.  The  wounded 
maD  voa  lifted  up,  but  his  giant  nature  prevailed,  and  he  reco- 
vered. Tlic  iDfuriated  bandit  now  laid  his  vineyard  waste,  asd 
Bet  his  house  oa  fire.  Nasoiie  finally  withdrew  to  the  town; 
where  he  wanders  about,  a  living  example  of  Corsican  vgb- 
gcanee.  I  saw  the  horrible  mau  one  day  on  the  sea-shore,  bttt 
not  without  bis  donble-barrel  gun;  his  statnre  inspired  me 
with  fear,  for  he  sccnied  the  avenging  demon  himseir. 

It  ia  deemed  dishonourable  by  the  Coi^icans  not  to  avenge  • 
wrong.  The  passion  for  revenge  is  consecrated  among  them 
as  a  natural  and  sacred  impulse.  It  is  honoured  in  their  songs, 
and  celebrated  as  a  religious  duty.  A  feeling  which  the  peo^e 
have  thus  commemorated  as  national  and  essential,  is  inex- 
tinguishable, and  the  moi-e  so,  as  woman  has  adopted  it  as  tlra 
theme  of  her  emotions.  The  young  maidens  and  women  have 
composed  most  of  the  revenge  songs  of  the  Corsicans,  and  they 
are  sung  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  children  and 
people  grow  up  in  a  perfect  atmos])herc  of  revenge,  and  they 
imbibe  the  wild  spirit  of  the  vendetta  with  their  mother's  mill^, 
In  one  of  these  songs,  it  is  said  :  "  Twelve  souls  are  too  few  tt 
avenge — the  boots  of  the  slaiu."  This  is  truly  characleristle. 
The  Corsicans  would  regard  a  man  like  Hamlet,  wrestling  with 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  fearing  to  follow  its  dictates,  as  tbft 
most  contemptible  of  human  creatures.  In  no  pert  of  Uh 
world  is  hnman  life  so  little  esteemed  as  in  Corsica.  The  CoN 
sican  is  ever  ready  to  shed  blood,  bat  also  to  die. 

He  who  hesitates  to  take  revenge,  or  who  is  inSoenced  by 
tlie  morehumane  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  is  annoyed  by  the  jeeta 
of  his  relatives,  and  the  insults  of  others.  This  is  called  to  Wm- 
btccare,  or  reproach  him  for  not  having  retaliated  a  suffered 
wrong.  The  rimbeccare  was  punished  by  the  Genoese  statutes, 
as  a  provocation  to  murder.  In  the  19th  chapter  of  the  laws 
of  the  republic  was  the  following  paragraph : 

■'  Of  those  who  reproach,  cr  tat/  rimbemo.  Whoever  shall 
reproach  another,  or  say  rtoi'trco  to  him,  because  he  has  not 
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-*Teogfd  Ibe  death  of  a  father,  lirotlier,  or  other  blood  rcla- 
lioDfi.  or  an  injury  to  himself,  shall,  for  every  fneh  oficiice,  bo 
fined  iwentj  or  fifty  lire,  according  to  the  good  jnilgment  of 
thf  ttathorities,  and  with  rcrercnco  to  the  qnality  of  the  perBon, 
and  other  circumstances.  If  he  does  not  pay  the  fioe  within 
eight  daya,  be  shall  be  banished  from  the  islaud,  or  otherwise 
imnished  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Judge." 

In  1531,  the  pnoishment  for  this  offence  was  the  public 
boring  of  the  tongne.  The  women,  in  particular,  sliiiiuliite 
Ihe  men  to  Tiolence,  by  their  songs  of  vengennce  over  the 
coqise  of  the  stain,  and  the  eshiliitioQ  of  the  bloody  shirt. 
The  mother  sows  a  piece  of  the  father's  blood-stained  garment 
to  the  clothes  of  the  son,  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the 
duty  of  revenge.  Thia  demoniac  passion  is  thns  lashed  into 
s  furions  glow. 

In  former  times,  thffCorsicans  pmctised  the  ehiVRlric  custom 
of  annonucing  heforehund  the  blood-avenging  war,  and  even 
on  what  members  of  the  body  retaliation  was  to  be  inflicted. 
Sat  this  custom  is  now  abandoned.  In  consequence  of  the 
'vlose  connection  of  kindred,  the  vendetta  naturally  crosses 
itaelf,  which  is  then  called  vendttta  tnuversale. 

Family  wars  are  a  necessary  coDser|nonce  to  the  present 
d&y,  of  this  scourge  of  the  unhappy  country ;  for  the  fami- 
lies engaged  in  the  vendetta  immediately  involve  all  their  re- 
lations and  friends  with  them.  In  Corsica,  as  with  all  peoplu 
Ib  b  similar  social  condition,  there  exists  a  firm  family  league. 
Within  the  same  village,  aud  from  dti^tvicl  to  district,  and 
v«lley  to  valley,  is  the  war  carried  on,  and  blood  shed  in  pro- 
fUHioQ.  Blood  vengeance,  or  lesser  provocations,  or  accidental 
causes,  give  rise  to  these  broils,  which,  owing  to  the  universal 
MMtom  of  carrying  arms,  and  to  tlie  furious  passions  of  the 
CJorsicfiDs,  soon  assume  a  most  sanguinnry  and  relcntlesB 
^omctcr.  There  are  instances  even  of  children  having  shot 
or  stabbed  each  other,  in  obedi«nce  to  the  dictates  of  this 
pusioD.  Tiicrc  is  in  Cor:«ica  a  certain  species  of  clientage,  a 
ttUc  of  the  feudal  ngcsnnil  theluroniiil  limes.    This  ia  chiefly  Ip 
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bo  found  beyoDd  the  mounUins,  where  the  deacndaots  of  the 
old  nobles  yet  inlmbit  ihi-ir  castles.  They  no  louger  have  iheit 
vassals,  but  a  crowd  of  dtpeudents,  frienils.  and  seiring  peo- 
ple, who  are  easily  gathered  together  as  family  adherents.  Ai 
in  the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  war  of  families  ia 
jet  continued  in  Corsica,  as  the  last  remains  of  the  Bignorial 
feuds.  The  granite  island  obstinately  adheres  to  ancient 
d  its  warlike  history,  its  continual  civil  war,  pro- 
duced by  the  ambition  and  martial  zeal  of  its  barons,  has,  to 
this  day,  suppressed  [)arty  spirit  in  the  country.  J 

In  Corsica,  enmity  has  the  full  force  of  its  ancient  signi&cto4 
tion.  The  enemy  is  a  mortal  foe,  and  bis  blood  is  souf^' 
at  the  risk  of  that  of  bis  antagonist.  By  mortal  enemies,  we  do 
not  understand,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  persons  who 
will  take  our  lives.  They  only  do  us  harm  behind  our  back^ 
and  calnraniute,  and  abuse  us  in  every  possible  manner ;  and  w« 
do  not  often  eren  kr.ow  who  they  are.  Civilized  enmities,  in 
general,  have  somelliiog  mean  in  their  character ;  a  noble- 
minded  man  cau,  consequently,  no  longer  be  an  enemy  in  our 
Bociety.  He  cau  only  dcsjiise.  But  the  mortal  enemy  in  Cor- 
sica attacks  the  life  with  deadly  weapons ;  he  has  often  pub- 
licly sworn  a  solemn  oath  of  vengennce,  to  shoot  or  stab 
the  object  of  his  hate  whererer  he  may  find  him.  There  is 
something  fearfully  resolute,  imposing,  and  naturally  savage  in 
all  this.  Barbarous  as  may  bo  such  a  condition  of  society, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  esteeming  its  natural  energy,  particu- 
larly as  the  Corsican  blood-avenger  is  often  a  truly  tragic 
character,  from  destiny,  and  compelled  to  murder  by  the  vene- 
rated and  inQcxible  customs  of  his  country.  A  man  of  n  gcne- 
roQs  and  humane  nature  may  become  a  Cain  ;  many  a  wander- 
ing bandit  in  this  island,  is  more  often  the  victim  of  custom, 
than  of  his  own  wicked  passions,  and  in  a  more  cinlizcd  so- 
ciely,  might  have  been  honoured  and  respected  for  the  virtuca 
of  his  character. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  tenacity  and  irresietibla  ■ 
power,  this  only  passion  of  noble  origin,  has  taken  hold  ) 
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Tengoance  \a  the  terrible  gmldeaa  of  deBtloy  of 
nns,  and  controls  the  bister;  of  tbt-ir  lives.  Tliraugli 
•  sin^e  paesion,  man  is  licrc  converted  into  the  must  bidroiis 
demon,  more  nnsparing  even  than  the  destroying  an^l,  for  he 
ia  not  latiaBcd  with  the  6rst-l)orn.  But.  dark  and  gloomy  as 
ta  the  aspect  of  tianian  nnture  in  Corsica,  this  all-absorbing 
paaaion  haa  ila  bright  side.  Where  there  are  mortal  cneraica, 
there  are  also  friends  for  life  and  death;  where  Tcngeaiic6 
renda  the  heart  with  its  tiger-like  feroc-ity,  boman  lore  also 
•icitM  it  to  the  noblest  resolves ;  there  is  n  heroic  forgetfbl- 
iMM  of  self,  and  the  divine  lienignity  of  forgiveness;  and  no- 
where ean  the  Christian  injiinctioti  to  lore  thy  enemy  as  thy- 
self be  foand  In  more  religious  realization  than  in  the  land  of 
blood  TCDgeauce. 

Mediators,  or  parolanii,  often  Inteqioae  between  enemies, 
■od  nceiTS  in  their  hands,  the  oaths  of  reconciliation  from  the 
bostUe  parties.  This  oath  is  as  sacred  as  religion,  and  the  via- 
lator  of  ft  ia  despised  by  Qod  and  ninn,  us  destttiila  of  honour 
■ad  ronwience.  Rarely  it  iniiy  be,  but  it  is  sometimes  broken, 
tat  tbo  demon  has  mode  Wu  neat  iu  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Bo  do  «•  lb<  bumklila  hj  bU  oiuHcriiDj  Irirk. 

Fbom  our  aeeouat  of  the  bloud-Tengeoncc,  It  will  be  wen 
tt«t  ■  Cmnota  it  often  compelled  to  abandon  tlio  comforts  oC 
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«■  BANDIT    REFUGES. 

a  oivilized  home,  aad  to  roam  abont  in  the  moantun  wJUt^ 
like  B  wild  beast. 

The  Corsicao  bandit  is  not  like  the  Italian  robber  and  thief, 
but,  as  bis  name  indicates,  a  person  banished  by  the  law.  In 
the  old  Etatutea  of  the  island,  all  those  were  originall;  called 
bandits  who  were  exiled  from  the  country,  because  justice  could 
not  take  tbem ;  the;  were  declared  bird  Tree,  and  every  one  was 
allowed  to  kill  a  bandit,  wherever  be  was  to  be  found.  Tbe  term 
bandit  is  also  ap])lied  to  all  who  are  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

The  isolated  position  of  Corsica,  the  want  of  means,  and  tho 
love  of  country,  often  prevented  the  fugilive  Corsican  &om 
leaving  his  island.  lu  former  tiroes,  the  Corsican  bandJti 
sometimes  fled  for  refuge  to  Greece,  where  they  gallantijr 
fought  in  the  war  of  ludepeudeuce.  At  the  present  day,  many 
escape  to  Italy,  but  most  of  tbem  to  Sardinia,  if  they  prefer  lo 
abandon  the  land  of  their  birth.  Escape  from  justice  is  uowberv 
easier  than  iu  Corsica.  For  no  sooner  has  blood  been  shed, 
than  the  niiirderer  runs  to  the  mountains,  which  are  always  near 
at  haud,  and  conceals  himself  in  tbe  almost  impenetrable  mac- 
chia.  From  the  moment  that  he  enters  this  place  of  retreat, 
he  is  called  a  bandit.  Ills  friends  and  relatives  only  know 
where  to  find  him  ;  ho  long  as  it  is  possible,  they  provide  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  ibey  often  secrete  him  by  night 
in  their  houses.  In  cases  of  extreme  need,  the  bandit  ab 
obtains  sapplics  aud  relief  from  the  shepherds. 

The  chief  hiding-place  is  between  Tox  aad  Mount  St.  Ap- 
piano,  in  the  wilderness  of  Monte  Cino,  and  of  Monte  Rolando, 
and  the  pathless  region  of  Niolo.  Thick,  dark  primitive  foresU, 
which  have  never  been  touched  by  the  aae,  cover  this  district, 
and  almost  inaccessible  thickets  of  scmb  oaks,  myrtles  and  heath, 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  gloomy  ravines,  where  the 
wild  torrent  roars,  and  no  trace  of  a  path  is  to  be  seen,  and 
clefts  and  caverns  afford  a  shelter  to  the  blood-stained  fugitive. 
There  he  posses,  with  the  eagle  and  the  fox  and  the  wild  goat, 
a  more  romantic  and  cheerless  existence  than  that  of  tlw. 
American  savage.     Justice  takes  its  course  ;  it  condemna  th^ 
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buidit  Tor  coiittitiiac; ;  bat  he  laughs  at  the  sunt«Dce  with  im- 
pantty.     Tho  sbirri  la^  iD  vait  for  him,  as  veil  as  the  blood 
ftTeDgers;  he  is  contiDDall;  in  fli^'ht,  he  is  the  wandering  Jew 
of  the  inoaataiB  waste.     Tben  come  tbu  desperate,  heroic  com- 
baU  wiUi  the  gendarmes ;  blood  is  profusclj  shed,  bat  not  that 
of  geadanneK  alunc.  for  the  bandit  is  also  a  blood  aTenger,  he 
UvM  not  for  the  love  of  his  miserable  life,  bnt  rather  for  the 
exrcation  of  vengeance.     He  has  sworn  death  to  the  kindred 
of  his  encRi;r;  it  maj  eosily  be  conceived  that,  in  the  wild  and 
drearv  wilderness  of  forest  and  rock,  and  in  total  exclusion  from 
bnman  aociei^,  with  his  thoughts  continuatily  bent  on  death, 
Mid    his   dreams  haunted   by  tisions  of  the  scaffold,  his  re- 
vengeful feelings  are  kindled  to  a  terrible  intensity.     Some- 
time) he  descends  from  the  mountains  to  slnj  his  enemy ;  when 
he  has  satisfied  his  vindictive  passion,  he  disappears  again  in  hii 
rocky  iMtnesses.     Sometimes  a  Corsican  bandit  joins  the  com- 
pany of  a  Charles  Moor.  *    Tho  history  of  the  bandit  Capricinta 
of  Praneili  is  yet  well  remembered  in  the  island.     The  tribnnal 
Inil  unjustly  condemned  his  father  to  the  galleys  ;  the  son  iin- 
mediately  betook  himself,  with    some  blood  relations,  td  tlio 
macchia,  and  from  time  to  time   they  came  down  from   tho 
I   mnnntains  and  shot  and  stabbed  personal  enemies,  spies  and 
•oldiers.     Uiie  day  they  look  the  public  exccntioncr  and  hung 
I  him  alive.       It    is    not   unlikely    also   that  the  bnmlit  wiclils 
[   his  musket  anil  dagger  for  tho  execution  of  others'  vengeance. 
I    The  dread  inspired  by  the  bandits  must  natnrolly  bo  the  greater 
I  frum  the  intimate  ramiQcalioQ  uf  fuuiilies  in  «a  small  a  country. 
They  are  the  scourge  of  the  land  ;  the  fields  lie  wsKte,  and  the 
I   vineyards  cannot  bo  tilled,  for  who  would  venture  abroad,  when 
'    h«  U  threatened  by  tho  insatiable  bandit?     Some  among  the 
I  bandits,  were  fumerly  accustomed  to  exercise  an  ioDnence  over 
cnt,  or  to  part)ci|iate  In  public  affair*;  a  life  of  entire  sccla- 
\  ctou  from  the  movements  of  the  world,  in  the  wilderness,  vai 
\  intolerable.     I  have  been  assured  that  some  yet  continue  to 
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read  Ibe  newspapers,  which  thej  have  means  of  procHrin;,  h 
their  hiding- places.  ThoT  often  e.xert  on  intimidatiug  inflnence 
orer  the  communal  elections,  and  even  on  those  of  the  prorin- 
ciul  council.  They  hare  frequcntlj  overawed  the  jndgea  and  wit- 
nesses by  threaU,  or  have  snmmarily  avenged  themselveB  on  them. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  very  mitd  and  partial  rerdicts  of  the 
jurors,  have  given  rise  to  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of  jary  trials 
ID  Corsica.  \Yhile  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  minds  of  the 
jurors  are  strongly  influenced  by  fear  of  the  vindictiveness  of 
the  banditti,  it  must  be  recoilected  also,  that  their  life  of  crime 
ia  to  a  groat  degree  compulsory  by  the  customs  of  CorsJcan 
Eociety.  I  was  present  at  a  jury  trial  iu  Boslia,  an  hour  after 
the  execution  of  Brociamozzo,  an<]  in  the  same  building  where 
he  liad  been  tried.  The  sad  scene  of  the  morning  seemed  to  haxe 
lefi  its  impression  on  the  countenances  of  the  judges  and  jurors, 
bat  not  on  that  of  the  accused.  Ue  was  a  young  maa  with  a 
heavy  cast-iron  face,  and  a  skull  as  flat  as  that  of  a  negro. 
Neither  the  recent  exccation,  nor  the  solemnity  of  the  judicial 
proceedings,  prod uceil  any  moral  effect  on  him  whatever;  ho 
showed  not  the  least  sign  of  ausiety  or  fear,  but  answered  all 
the  questions  of  the  examining  judge  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
expressing  himself  iu  a  concise  and  pointed  manner  touching 
the  particulars  of  bis  murderous  crime.  I  do  not  know  to  how 
many  years  of  imprisonment  he  was  condemned. 

Although  the  Corsican  bandit  never  disgraces  himself  by 
common  robbery,  he  docs  not  yet  hold  it  beneath  his  chivalric 
lionofir,  to  extort  money,  by  lerying  contributions  on  individn- 
als,  villages  and  communes,  according  t«  their  means.  They 
levy  taxes  as  kings  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  said  that  those  on 
whom  they  arc  assessed,  pay  them  more  promptly  and  more 
conscientiously,  than  they  do  those  due  to  the  emperor  of  the 
PrencU.  It  often  happens  that  the  bandit  sends  a  contribution 
paper  to  the  house  of  some  rich  individual,  with  the  request  to 
deposit  the  therein  designated  number  of  francs  at  a  certain 
place,  under  fear  of  liariog  his  house  burned  over  his  head, and 
his  life  endangered  iu  cose  of  failure  of  compliance.     The  cus- 
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toinary  furmulft  of  menace  is,  w  prrparatte  (liold  yourself  iu 
rcadiocH).  Others  Tall  into  tlie  power  of  the  baoilits,  and  mnat 
pay  a  raiiEoro.  The  insecarity  of  intercourse  bepomca  greater 
ftnd  greater,  anil  the  tillage  or  the  land  is  totally  iinpossible. 
Tlie  bandits  enrich  their  relatives  and  friends  with  tl)e  extorted 
tnoDey,  and  acquire  great  ])opu1aniy.  Money  is  of  no  value  to 
tliem,  for  were  it  hea|>cd  up  to  tho  clonds,  they  would  still 
euntinue  to  live  in  (heir  mountain  retreats. 

There  are  many  bandits  who  liave  led  a  life  of  outlawry  for 
fi^een  or  twenty  years,  always  coming  off  rictors  in  the  combats 
Ihey  have  Eiutained  wiih  the  gendarmes,  until  at  last  some  fatol 
shot  Strikes  them  to  the  ground.  The  C'orsiean  bandits  do  not 
lire  anited  in  bamls,  because  the  country  could  not  support ' 
Ihcin  J  tlieir  Inrbulcnt  nature  also  cannot  brook  subjection  to  a 
rhief.  Thry  giMicrally  associate  in  pairs,  in  a  kind  of  armed 
brotherhood.  They  hare  also  mortal  enemies,  and  Tindictire 
quarrels  among  tlicmselves.  It  ia  astonishing  that  a  similar  fats 
Kod  misery  cannot  recoucile  them  to  a  forgiveness  of  mutual 
injarlei.  Many  un  instance  is  related  of  baudits  having  pnr- 
•ncd  and  slain  each  other  in  the  mountains  front  revengeful  mo- 
tirao.  Massoni  and  Soraltno,  also,  the  most  recent  heroes  of 
bondKiam  in  Corsica,  were  iu  vendetta  and  shot  at  each  other 
Vfacnever  they  met.     The  former  blew  off  a  finger  of  Sera6no. 

The  history  uf  the  Corsican  bandits  is  rich  in  heroic,  demo- 
BUe,  and  chivalrie  traits.  Throughout  the  wholu  country,  the 
people  sing  the  liandit  death-songs ;  it  is  the  only  fule,  and  the 
only  sorrow  that  is  bewailed  in  these  dirges.  Many  bandits 
have  immorlaliied  themselves,  but  one  among  them  is  pre-emi- 
nent for  his  bold  dcedt.  He  was  named  Tlicodorc,  and  ho 
Bailed  himself  Icing  of  the  moantnin.  Conica  has  thna  had  two 
king!  of  the  name  of  Theodore.  Theodore  I'oli,  one  day  in  the 
boginaing  of  the  present  century,  was  drafted  into  the  military 
COOMTiption.  tic  had  asked  a  respite,  In  order  to  obtain  money 
lo  procore  a  subNtitnte,  which  was  rudely  refused.  Theo<lore'a 
love  of  liberty  and  pride  was  aroused.  Ho  threw  himwlf  Into 
I  the  mountains,  and  took  lo  the  life  of  a  bandit. 
Ift 
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became  tlfl^H 
is  charactcrip^l 
OTinlUfI    ftw  ^^ 
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^M  M  CoiMica  1)^  bi^   intrepid  valoar,  mid  be  sooa  became 

^P  terror  of  the  island ;  but  no  meanness  stained  his 

his  magnanimitr,  od  the  contrary,  wns  nniTersally  extolled,  ftHT 
he  forgave  even  the  relatives  ot  his  enemies.  Ue  was  a  hand- 
BOnie  person,  and  like  his  namesake  the  kin^,  he  loved  a  showj 
and  faui'ifnl  eoatume.  Uis  sweetheart  shared  his  tot,  and  ha|f- 
[lilj  lived  >Tith  him  on  the  product  of  the  forced  levies  imp 
on  various  persons  and  places.  The  baodit  Brusco,  who 
Birom  eternal  fidelity  to  him,  and  his  nncIc  Augdlone,  were  also 
his  eompanious.  Au^ellone  ueann  evil  bird;  for  it  is  tlw 
costom  to  assume  some  nickname,  as  soon  as  they  enter  tbk 
maochia.  The  evil  bird  was  envious  of  Bnisco  for  the  love  is 
which  he  was  held  by  Theodore,  and  one  day  he  planged  his 
cold  steel  a  liltle  too  deep  in  his  brean.  Thereopon  he  sprang 
np  the  rocks  into  the  wilderness.  When  Theodore  heard  of 
the  death  of  Bnisco,  he  wept  from  grief,  like  Achilles  at 
the  fall  of  Patroclus,  and  after  the  ancient  custom  of  revenge 
he  let  bis  beard  grow,  and  swore  rot  to  cut  it.  until  he  had 
washed  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Augellone.  No  great  space 
of  time  hud  el&psed,  when  Theodore  was  again  seen  with  a 
shaven  beard.  These  are  the  little  tragedies  which  are  enacted 
tn  the  mouDlain  wilds,  between  the  bandits  themselres ;  for  tba 
human  heart  everyahere  pursues  the  bent  of  its  passiooft. 
Theodore,  at  length,  fell  sick,  A  spy  pointed  out  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  sick  lion.  Then  came  the  savage  wolf  bunnds,  the 
sbirri  running  into  the  mountains.  Tbey  found  Theodore  in  a 
hnl  and  kiUed  him  there.  Bat  he  had  strength  enough  left  to 
make  his  mark  ou  the  sknlls  of  two  of  his  pursuers.  The  popn* 
lar  Eoug  boasts  that  he  fell  pistol  in  hand,  with  his  musket  b^ 
hia  side,  "  come  un  Jiero  paladtno,^'  as  a  prond  paladin.  So 
H^  great,  however,  was  the  respect  which  this  king  of  the  moan- 

^k  tain  had  inspired,  that  the  assessud  coutribntions  yet  dne,  were 

^M  paid  after  his  death.     The  persons  who  owed  bin  a  balance, 

^H  came  and  respectfully  laid  it  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant  which 

^H  hia  monntain  queen  had  borne  him.     The  death  of  Theodon 

^M     •    took  place  in  133T. 
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QkUocliio  is  also  celebrated.  Hia  swcetbeart  deceired  htm, 
uid  be  forbade  any  one  to  seek  her  baud.  Cesario  Negroni 
won  her.  The  ;ounj;c  Uallochio  gave  one  of  his  friends  a  hint 
or  hid  intention  to  inSicl  a  woaud  on  his  father-iu-law.  Tlia 
narriage  gnests  were  gailj  dancing,  and  merrily  sounded  the 
fiolins  and  mandolines — a  shot !  The  ball  went  astray  and 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  fat licr-in- lair.  Gallochio  became  a 
bandit.  Cesario  fortiSed  hioisclf  in  his  honse.  But  Gatlochio 
drofo  faim  out  of  the  building,  pursued  him  to  the  mountabs, 
orertook  him,  and  killed  Lim.  The  baDdit  then  Red  to  Qrcece, 
where  he  fought  against  tbe  Turks.  One  day  the  ncwB  camo 
to  him  of  the  fall  of  hia  beloved  brother  io  a  vendetta  war,  for 
thia  had  been  uuceaaingly  prosecuted  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  the  futker-in-iaw,  and  Cesario.  Gallochio  returned  to 
Cotsicn,  and  killed  two  brothers  of  Cesario,  and  other  persona 
besides,  and  fioally  he  extinguiiihed  all  bia  kindred  The  red 
Qambini  was  his  companion.  In  union  with  bini  he  dcfenlcd 
tbe  gendarmes,  and  tied  one  of  them  whom  they  captured,  to 
Iha  tail  of  a  horse,  and  thus  drew  him  over  the  rocks.  0am- 
blnl  fled  to  Greece,  where  Ihe  Turks  cut  off  his  head.  Gallo- 
chio, however,  was  shut  in  his  sleep  lij  a  traitor. 

Santa  I.ncia,  Giamniarchi,  wlio  kept  in  the  woods  for  Hixlcen 
jeara.  and  Oamillo  Omano,  and  Joseph  Antomarehi,  who  were 
buidit*.  the  former  for  fourteen,  and  the  latter  for  seventeen 
years,  are  all  famous  in  Ihc  traditiouary  annals  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  celebrated  bandit,  Serafiuo,  was  shot  a  short  time  Iiefora 
my  arrival  in  Corsiea.  He  had  been  betrayed,  and  was  killed 
In  bU  bed.  Arn^hi  and  the  terrible  Massoui  had  also  met 
their  end,  not  loof^  before ;  tbe  manner  of  their  deaths  was  aa 
enrmordltiary  aa  their  Uvea. 

■oni,  who  was  a  man  of  the  boldest  spirit,  and  of  un- 
I  energy  of  clioraclcr,  bdongcd  to  a  rich  family  of 
The  blood  vengeance  had  driven  him  to  tbe  moun- 
Tlierc  be  lived  for  many  yeam,  by  the  aid  uf  bit  rela- 
tive* and  the  shepherds,  and  in  rejicate)!  comhatu,  killi^d  a  largn 
namlirr  of  ubirri.     Din  brolber,  and  the  rnumgcitus  Arvighl, 
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were  hia  companions.  One  Jay,  an  indlrid^tal  ot  the  province 
of  Bolagna,  wbo  Imd  tlic  blood  of  a  rclatire  to  avenge,  on  a 
powcrfui  raiutlf,  repaired  to  Massoni,  and  soiiglit  liis  assist- 
aoce.  The  bandit  lio^pilubly  received  him,  and  as  he  was 
Bcarce  of  food,  ho  went  to  a  shepherd  on  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
Asked  a  lamb  of  him.  The  shepherd  gave  him  one  from  hU 
herd.  Bnt  Massoni  rejected  it,  saying,  ■'  you  give  me  a  li 
lamb,  and  yet  1  have  a  guest  to-day,  to  entertain.  I  m 
have  a  fat  one,"  and  on  the  spot  be  shot  down  a  fat  one,  i 
carried  it  away  with  him. 

The  shepherd  was  enraged  at  this  act  of  riolcnee.     Bamini 
with  a  desire  of  vengeance,  he  hastened  down  the  monntatn^ 
and  promised  to  point  ont  the  Inrking-place  of  Massoni  to  Iha 
sbirri ;  for  he  was  determined  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
The  sbirri,  in  great  narabers,  ascended  the  monutain.    Familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  conntry,  and  experienced  in  coralMm 
with  the  banditti,  these  Corsican  gendarmes  arc  n 
trepid  and  dcspernle  than  the  jirey  llicy  seek.     Their  Uvea  ant 
in  constant  jeopardy  when  they  venture  into  the  moantaiiiB|^ 
for  the  bandiu  are  ever  on  the  look-out  with  their  spy-glasse^' 
and  whenever  danger  is  near,  they  take  to  flight,  with  as  nB< 
Uring  an  agility  as  that  of  the  wild  goat ;  or  they  lot  their  par^ 
suers  come  within  gunshot,  when  they  never  miss  their  aim. 

The  sbirri  ascended  the  mountains,  the  shepherd  leading  tbs 
way.  They  clambered  np  paths,  known  only  to  him.  The  ban- 
dits lay  at  rest  in  a  cavern,  which  was  almost  inacessiblc,  and 
was  covered  by  a  thick  growth  of  bashes.  Arrighi  and  iiaa* 
soni's  brother  were  within  tbid  hiding-place,  bnt  Mossoai  eat 
behind  the  bashes,  on  gaard. 

Some  of  the  sbirri  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  cave,  while 
others  enrronndcd  the  mouth.  They  lay  on  the  roof,  looking  into 
the  hush,  to  see  if  they  could  discover  anything.  One  of  then 
took  a  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  thicket,  in  which  he  thoaglt| 
he  saw  something  moving.  A  man  immediately  sprang  behi 
the  boshes,  and  dischai^ed  a  ])isto1,  to  alarm  those  who  wl 
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in  the  eare.     Bat  at  the  Eanic  instant,  llio  Ebinri  fired  tbeir 
gann,  nnd  Massoui  Ml  tlowii  dead  bcforu  tbe  cavern. 

When  the  shots  were  fired,  Mnssoni's  brother  roahcd  oat  of 
the  CB«,  Uo  leaped  Trom  rock  to  reek,  like  a  deer,  amid  a 
slonn  of  riQe  baits.  Arrighi,  |>erceiving  what  vtbs  going  on, 
feaptwithia  tbe.  retreat.     The  gendarmes  eautioaslj  gathered 

tod  the  month,  uot  daring,  however,  to  enter  the  cave.    No 

nu  to  be  Eeeu  within,  bnt  tbe  shin-i  were  certain  that  Botno 
on*  itas  yet  conecalcd  in  ils  receises.  Tlicy  completely  be- 
fiipged  tbe  entrance. 

Xiglit  came.  Torches  and  camp  Ores  were  lighted.  They 
rMotred  to  stnrvo  Arrighi  to  death.  lu  the  morning  eorao  of 
then  went  to  llic  epring,  near  the  rave,  to  get  water.  One 
Hhot  uSinr  anotiicr  was  (ired  at  them,  and  two  sbirri  were  struck 
down.  Their  companions,  furiooa  with  rage,  discharged  their 
fpii»  into  the  cave.     All  was  quiet. 

It  «raa  now  necessary  to  fetch  the  two  dead  or  dying  sbirri. 
There  was  a  long  hci>halion,  and  then  liicy  resolved  njKin  it, 
tint  it  cost  the  life  of  another  of  the  party.  Another  day 
plapaed.  The  idea  now  suggeslcd  itself  to  one  of  them,  of 
amoking  out  (he  bandit,  like  a  badger,  as  had  been  tnccess- 
fully  tried  lu  Algiers.  A  (juantily  of  wood  was  piled  op  before 
Ike  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  set  on  fire,  to  drive  him  out; 
hat  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  crevices.  Arrighi  heard 
fifty  woril  which  was  said,  und  he  held  a  regular  dialogue  wilh 
tbe  sbirri,  who  could  neither  eco  nor  hit  him.  lie  rcfuneil  to 
giro  himself  up,  on  the  promised  condition  of  having  his  life 
spared.  At  length,  Iho  procurator,  who  had  been  sent  for, 
from  Ajaccio,  summoned  the  aid  of  a  military  engineer  from 
the  town  of  Corte,  to  give  bis  opinion,  as  to  the  possibiHly  of 
blowing  np  iho  este  with  powder.  He  declared  that  the  ob- 
ject could  be  ubUtiuml,  by  throwing  pelarilK  into  the  CAvem. 
Arri^ii  heard  llio  difwusxion.  aud  the  idea  of  being  blown  la 

Ks  witli  the  care,  terrific]  liim  to  tavh  a  degree,  thai  ha 

rrmtocd  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

Ip  waited  nulil  night,  then  rolUd  down  «ome  Monea,  In  ft 
IJ- 
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Tulse  Oircclioii.  nmt  bonoded  Trom  rock  to  rock,  to 
snotber  mountain.  The  rifles  of  tlie  sbirri  were  fired  on 
at  rnndom,  as  he  ran  along.  A  bnll  struck  liini  on  the  thigh. 
Ho  bled  profusely,  and  his  strength  failed ;  when  day  came,  his 
blood-stained  Iraofc  belroyed  him,  like  the  ebbing  life-drops  of 
the  wounded  stag.  The  sbirri  rollowed  the  trail.  The  ex- 
hausted bandit  croncbed  down  under  a  rock.  A  sbirri  had 
jumped  up  on  the  rock,  with  his  gun  cocked  end  ready  to 
Ehoot.  As  Arriglii  stretched  out  Lis  head  to  look  around,  a 
bftll  whistled  through  the  air,  and  shattered  out  his  brains. 

These  three  avengers  of  the  mountain  died  happy,  at  not  end- 
ing their  days  on  the  scafTold.  80  great  was  the  esteem,  how- 
ercr,  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  people,  that  nouo  of 
dwellers  on  Monte  Rotondo,  could  be  induced  to  lend  their 
mals  to  carry  away  the  corpses  of  the  slain.  "  For,"  said  tl 
"  we  will  have  no  part  in  the  blood  that  you  hare  shed."  ' 
beasts  were  taken  by  constraint,  and  the  train  descended 
mountain  to  Corte,  with  eight  dead  bodies  of  the  bandits 
sbirri,  slain  in  this  terrible  combat,  hanging  at  the  saddle  b( 

If  tins  island  of  Coraica  could  romil  furlli  all  the  hl( 
which  has  been  poured  out  on  it,  in  course  of  time, 
Tendetta  and  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  oTerwhelm  it 
and  Tillages,  drown  its  people,  and  crimson  the  sea  from 
shores  to  Genoa.  Blood~red  death  has,  of  a  truth,  set  up 
throne  here. 

The  statement  of  the  historian,  Filippini,  that  in  thirty  yi 
of  his  time,  twenty-eight  thousand  Corsicans  were  assasaint 
Irom  rcTenge,  seems  almost  incredible.     According  to  the 
mate  of  another  historian  of  the  country,  twenty-eight  ihoasandl 
seven  hundred  and  Gftecn  murders  were  committed  In 
in  the  thirty-two  years  preceding  1715,  the  same  WTiter  cal< 
lates  the  number  of  persons  slain  in  the  vendetta,  from  i: 
to  1729,  at  three  hundred    and   thirty-three   thousand, 
mauy  more,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  wounded.     This 
the  number  of  Corsicana  slain,  by  the  hand  of  the  ossa 
amount  to  six  hundred  and  sixly-«ix  thousand.     This 
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s  the  tij'ilra,  for  their  licnilg  scddi  lo  grow  again  u 
k  they  are  cut  off. 

Mordiuf^  to  tlie  dUoonrsc  wliidi  tlie  prefect  of  Corsica 
maile  before  iho  couricil-gcncrnl  of  the  dcpurtmcnt  in  Aogrust, 
1852,  foiip  tboasaiid  tbree  hundred  mnrdere  were  perpetrated 
in  Corsica,  from  1831  to  that  period,  of  which  eigbt  buodrctl 
and  thirty-tJiree  took  placo  in  tho  foar  preceding  jears,  and 
three  hundred  and  niDCtecn  in  the  last  two  jears ;  in  the  first 
BCTcn  inontlis  uf  1852,  there  were  oinetj-Dine  mnrders. 

The  island  conlains  two  handred  and  fifty  thonsand  inbabit- 

KlltS. 

ThB  govcnum-nt  especta  to  put  an  end  to  the  blood  Tcn- 
gwDco,  and  to  the  bandit  life,  by  the  total  disarming  of  tho 
people.  Whether  it  will  accomplish  il^  aims,  I  cannot  tell. 
It  will  be  attended  b;  some  iojurious  consetjuenccB,  for,  as  the 
ll^pdils  cannot  all  be  disarmed  at  tho  some  time,  tbcir  enemies 
will  LlicD  lie  exposed  to  tbcir  bullets,  without  tho  means  of 
defence.  liandiUsm,  Eamiljr  wars,  and  the  vendetta,  which  the 
jHr  bftl  not  beeta  able  to  suppress,  have  hitherto  rendered  it 
J  to  tolerate  tho  geueral  use  of  arms ;  for,  as  the  law 
t  protect  tho  individual,  it  must  allow  him  to  protect  him- 
idf,  and  thni  it  ia  that  the  Corsican  people  are,  aa  it  were,  in  s 
•late  of  nature,  and  obliged  to  defend  their  lives  and  property 
bji  fom  of  arniB.  Such  a  condition  is  a  strange  and  startling 
pluaonenoD  iu  the  present  civilized  age.  It  haa  long  been 
forbUflon  to  wear  plaloU  and  dirks,  but  eVery  one  carries  A 
dm  l>1r- barrel  led  gun.  I  found  half  the  community  under  urmi, 
W  if  in  imminent  danger  of  a  Sareccii  invasion.  It  va*  mthcr 
tltming  to  meet  theup  truculrnt  men  in  pelone  and  I'hrvgian 
o^v,  in  the  dark  solkudn  of  Iho  moanlatns.  with  a  cartonrh 
Ml  araand  their  waisls,  anil  a  doable-barrelled  gun  ou  their 
■iKHtldera. 

Civilized  ciittarc  U  the  »uly  means  of  oxlinguiiihing  bandit 
Dfc,  tllB  blofjd  vengeance,  and  ninrderous  crimes  of  Condem. 
BM  its  progrms  it  slow  in  this  Uhuid.     Co  Ion  ixa  I  ion,  construe- 

B  of  roads  through  tlieiutcrior.and  the  devcla|uueut  of  com- 
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raerce  and  production,  would  indeed  lead  to  tlio  only  disarming 
of  Ihe  popnlation.  The  French  gorcnitncnt  jasUy  nicritG  the 
shnrpest  reproach,  for  havinp  Eolfered  Boch  an  adiuirablj  sitn- 
nted  island,  salubrious  in  climate  and  ft^rtJle  in  Boil,  abounding 
in  extensive  forests  and  wholesome  springs,  and  inhabited  by  a 
gallant  people,  capable  of  great  things,  to  become  a  Montene- 
cro  and  Mediterranean  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  T. 


or  CAPE  coRso. 


Cm  Cmuo  is  tbo  long  and  nnrTow  peninsula  into  which 
Conicft  extends  towards  tlio  nortb.  The  rufrged  monnlain, 
called  tliu  Scrra,  runs  llirough  il,  and  rises,  iu  Mount  Stcllo 
ftnd  Mount  Alticcione,  to  a  liciglit  of  more  than  five  tliousand 
fccL     It  sinks  down  to  lovciy  valleys  on  both  coasts. 

1  had  beard  so  mnch  or  Itio  bcaatj  of  the  valleys  of  this  dis- 
trict, of  its  prodactiveDcaB  iu  wine  and  orauges,  sod  of  th« 
nild  mauocra  of  its  inhabitants,  that  1  loolicd  forward  to  a  tour 
through  ll  with  pleating  anticipations.     Like  the  first  entrance 
Into  the  canton  of  San  Marlino,  it  has  a  festiTU  and  blooming 
,   a|)pcaraDCC,  as  a  good  road  leads  througli  an  olive  grove  along 
tb«  shore.     (.'Impels  buried  in  llie  deep  green  ohade,  cupola- 
h  Cfowned  family  tombs,  solitary  huts  along  (be  strand,  here  and 
t  abandoned  watch-tower,  in  whose  rents  the  wild  Dg 
and  at  whose  feet  the  prickly  cactus  grows,  combined  to 
||>Boet  pleasing  picture.     Corsica  is  entirely  surrounded 
wen,  which  were  built  by  the  I'isans  and  Genoese, 
to  protect  the  coosU  against  the  predatory  Saracens.     They 
t  all  round  or  c(|uare,  of  brown  granite,  xtanding  isolated 
^  ud  alone,  and  are  generally  IVom  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  livighU 
I  stationed  la  them  to  alarm  tlio  country  on  iba 
1  of  the  Saracens.     They  are  now  abandoned,  and 
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are  Tailing  to  rain,  but  they  give  an  execcdingl;  romantJc  c1 
raetcr  to  tbe  Corsican  Etraod. 

It  was  a  beautiful  journey  iu  the  beaming  light  or  the  earij 
momiDg.  with  a  view  over  the  sea  to  the  islaads  of  Elba,  Ca] 
nea,  and  MoDte  Christo  oq  oae  side,  and  lofty  moDDlains 
Terdaat  valleys  on  the  other.     The  rising  hills  swept  around 
the  shady  valleys  with  their  parlin^  brooks,  Iu  amphitheatrical 
form,  aud  on  their  slopes  were  to  be  seen  the  black  villages, 
with  their  slender  church  towers  and  old  cloisters.     The  shep- 
herds were  pasturing  their  flocks  ou  the  mossy-green  meadowvt 
and  wherever  the  valleys  opened  on  the  fihore,  stood  a  watch> 
tower,  aud  a  desolate  harbour,  with  one  or  two  small  craft 
anchor. 

Every  morning,  at  daybreak,  troops  of  women  and  girls 
out  from  Cape  Corso  to  carry  fruit  to  market  at  Bastia. 
handsome  bine  or  brown  dress  is  pnt  on  for  this  town  visit,  and 
the  neatest  handkerchief  is  bound  around  the  hair  ns  a  nandile. 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  these  graceful  forms  tripping  along 
the  Gca-shoro  at  early  dawn,  with  the  clean  baskets  ou  their 
heads,  over  whose  edges  glistens  the  golden  fruit.     Nolhiny 
can  be  more  pleasiug  than  a  handsome,  slender  chUd,  with  a'' 
basket  full  of  pnrple  grapes  on  its  head,  and  moving  along  as 
light-footed  as  a  Hebe,  or  the  daughter  of  Titian.     They  chat- 
ted and  laughed  as  they  pursued  their  way,  good-hum onrcdiy 
greeting  everybody  with  the  Corsican  salutation,  "Evvivs 
Man  can  wish  nothing  better  to  his  fellow  man  than  that 
may  live — the  signification  of  this  pretty  word. 

But  I  must  hurry  on,  as  the  sun  is  iu  the  Lion,  and  in  tw4 
hours  more  will  glow  with  intense  heat.  Beyond  the  tower 
Miomo,  towards  the  second  parish  of  Brando,  the  carriage 
ceases,  and  one  must  clamber  along  like  the  wild  goat,  for 
only  in  a  few  parts  of  Cape  Corso  are  there  pa.^sable  roads  for 
vehicles.  From  the  little  marina  of  Vasina,  I  ascended  into 
tbe  mountain,  on  which  lie  the  three  communes  that  composa 
the  parish  of  Brando.  The  steep  and  rugged  ascent  was  i 
viat«d  by  the  voluptuous  luxnriance  of  the  gardens,  and 
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RFmblng  wiiters  of  ilie  Lulililiiijj  brouks,  ttiut  coiisturitly  crossed 
anr  path,  on  their  way  to  tlic  sea.     Tim  wliolo  coast  here  is 
corercd  with  orange  and  olive  groves,  and  orchards  of  t 
(Iruoping  from  the  pendant  limljs,  and  temptingly  offering  their 
InsriooN  clusters  to  the  hungry  wayrarer. 

In  one  of  Uic  sea-side  hills  is  the  recently  discovered  Etnlac- 
tile  cave  of  Brando.  It  lies  in  the  garden  of  a  retired  oSicer, 
to  vhaia  I  bore  a  letter  from  an  emigre  of  Modena.  The 
colonel  has  converted  the  whole  of  the  snrronnding  shore  into 
an  exceedingly  beantifiil  garden.  It  hangs  in  dreamy  tran- 
({iiillity  over  the  sea,  with  its  quiet  groves  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
laurel ;  cypresses  and  pines  stand  apart  in  isolated  be:>nly,  or 
in  cInHters  ;  flowers  overspread  the  whole  gronnd,  the  iry  winds 
over  the  walls,  the  bowers  are  loaded  with  grapes,  and  the 
goldi-n  orange  gleams  in  the  deep  green  foliage,  in  the  uidst 
of  which,  in  profound  seclusion,  stands  tbe  mansion,  with  » 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  blue  inlands  floating  on  its  glassy  sur- 
face. An  axare-blue  sky  o'ercanopied  this  paradisiacal  scene, 
la  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  one  ought  to  pass  bis 
jODth  or  his  old  age- 

I  Mw  an  elderly  gentleman  coming  out  of  the  villa,  whom 
gantnner  pointed  out  as  the  colonel.  His  study,  which  I 
entered,  gave  me  a  [wrfcet  idea  of  the  man.  The  walls 
covered  with  expressively  cmblemalic  piclnres,  one  of 
which  represented  the  rratcmizalion  of  the  various  classea  of 
Borieiy,  In  the  attitude  of  a  peasant,  soldier,  priest,  and  man 
of  letters,  shaking  hands  with  each  other.  Another  depleted 
Ove  races — Europeans,  Asiatics,  Mooni,  AustntliauK,  and 
men — paciOually  seated  around  the  same  table,  golilct  In 
id,  drinking  to  nniversal  fratcmixation  ;  the  whole  was  set 
off  by  a  wrralh  of  vine  leaves.  I  immediately  perceived  that 
I  waa  in  the  fair  Icarinn  land,  and  that  I  had  fallen  on  no 
other  person,  than  (be  worthy  uncle  of  Uocthe's  wandering 
yeam.  And  so  it  was,  for  my  host  wa«  a  linchelor,  a  linmani* 
tttrian,  socialist,  and  a  landed  proprietor,  scattering  blrsaioga 
vith  ft  Ubcnl  haud,  and  doing  i^od  deeda  in  qaicL 
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He  ranie  op  to  mo,  nitli  a  quiet  aud  rheerfal  air,  liolding  tho 
Journal  dn  DthaU  iu  his  hand,  pleasantly  emiliug  at  EOmething 
lie  had  read  in  it. 

■'  1  have  read,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  eir,  the  social  conlnct, 
and  an  extract  from  Plato  in  yoar  f^ardeu.  It  shon's  me,  that 
yon  are  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  great  Paaquale." 

We  conversed  together  of  all  kinds  of  mattors  touching  the 
world,  humanity,  and  barbarism,  and  of  the  tmpotctice  of 
mere  theory.  But  these  are  trite  subjects,  which  every  re- 
flecting man  has  pondered  on  and  discnssed. 

Thus  aroused  to  iltought,  I  descended  to  the  groito,  after 
having  first  taken  leave  of  this  curious  person,  who  seemed  lo 
have  reduced  the  dreams  of  the  ^nsionarv  into  actual  exist- 
ence. Wonderful  indeed  is  this  island !  Yesterday  I  met 
a  bandit  who  had  taken  ten  human  lives,  from  capn'cdo,  nn 
his  way  to  execution,  and  to-day  a  practical  pliilosophor  of  the 
unirersal  fralerni ration  school!  As  I  walked  beneath  the 
blooming  trees  of  the  garden,  I  said  to  myself,  that  it  would 
not  be  diflienit  to  love  mankind  in  paradise.  1  believe,  that 
the  astonishing  power  of  early  Christianity  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  its  t«achera  were  poor  and  unfortunate  people. 

St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Imdition  of  the  Corsicans,  once 
lauded  at  the  Sacrum  promonloriom,  as  it  wa^  anciently  called, 
on  Cape  Corso,  and  there  preached  Clirislianity,  There  is 
DO  doubt  thai  the  Christian  religion  entered  the  island  first  at 
Cape  Corso.  This  little  district,  from  the  remotest  ages,  hat 
thus  been  consecrated  ground  to  humanity- 

The  gardener's  daughter  conducted  me  to  the  grotto.  It 
was  neither  very  high,  nor  deep,  and  there  was  uo  difficulty  in 
walking  through  it.  Lamps  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  one 
of  which  the  yonng  girl  kindled,  and  then  left  me  alone.  The 
dim  light  illuminated  an  assemblage  of  sinlactitea  of  the  most 
extraordinary  forms — pointed  arches,  massive  capitals,  taber- 
nacles, and  rosettes,  such  only  as  a  Gothic  archileot  could 
invent.  This  grotto,  which  nature  has  built  in  such  a  fantastic 
form,  is  the  oldest  church  of  Corsica.     As  tho  lamps  flickered 
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I  the  nnccrtain  gloom  tiDd  solitnde,  in  which  I  found  myself 

Huidoned,   mj  imagination   conjured  oat  of  tie  butaan-liko 

dwtite  figures  around  me,  the  following  vJRion : 

A  wonderfully  beautiful  virgin,  all  veiled  in  white,  seemed  to 

IB  sitting  before  me,  on  e.  throne  of  tniusparent  alabaster.     Sho 

'  mOTed  not.     Oa  her  head  she  wore  a  lolus  flower,  and  on  her 

hogom  a  bright  carbuncle.    I  could  not  divert  my  e3'es  from  tho 

virgin,  because  her  aspect  vns  fascinuting.     Four  tiny  dwarfs 

_  Jueeled  before  her,  all  of  atalactite,  with  most  beoutiful  yellow 

HMfowns  of  the  same.     They  also  were   motionless.     They  all, 

^^■Owever,  kept  their  hands  extended  to  tho  virgin,  as  if  they 

^Hwnld  raise  her  veil,  and  their  eyes  wept  bitterly.     It  geomed 

Vtt  me,  OS  if  I  knew,  and  could  call  some  of  them  by  name. 

KJfThis  i»  Uis,"  said  a  toad  sitting  on  a  stone,  and  which,  I  be- 

licTu,  bad  fiisctualed  all  the  others  with  iU  eyes.     "  Whoever 

dors  not  know  the  right  word,  and  will  lift  tho  veil  of  tho 

beautiful    virgin,    shall    become   as   one  of    these    stalactites. 

Stranger,  can  you  pronounce  the  word  ?"' 

I  wa*  now  about  to  fall  asleep,  because  I  was  very  tired,  and 

D  the  groiio  was  so  dark  and  cool,  and  because  of  tho 

lelancholy  dropping  of  the  beads  of  water,  when  the  gar- 

■x't  daughter,  entering,  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  time  !" 

wpTime  the  veil  of  Isis  to  raise,  oh,  yon  oteruul  Gods  1"    "  Yes, 

rlignore,  to  go  out  again  into  the  beautiful  sunlight,  and  the 

blooming  garden."     So  spoke  the  young  girl ;  and  her  advice 

weracd  so  reasonable,  that  I  immediately  followed  her. 

•'  Look  at  this  musket,  llerr,"  aaid  she ;  "  we  found  it  in  the 
grotto,  all  covered  over  with  slalactitcs,  and  by  it  lay  human 
bonea  -,  probably  the  gun  and  bones  of  a  bandit.  The  jioor 
crMtnre  had  certainly  crawled  into  this  cave,  where  he  perished 
a  wild  beast."  Nothing  was  left  of  the  gun  bnl  tho  rusty 
0  donbt  had  sent  many  nn  avenging  ball  into 
n  heart.     Now  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  like  »  foniil  of 
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I  NOW  descended  to  Erba  Luaga,  a  tolerably  pretty  and  bc '- 

tire   little  port,   whence  Rshing    boats    daily  sail  to    Bastia.  _— — ' 
The  terrible  bent  compelled  me  t«  rest  there  some  hoars. 

Here  was  once  the  residence  of  tlie  most  powerful  baroDS  of      ^ 
Ca|>e  Corso,  and  there,  on  the  heights  above  Erba  Lunga,  stand*.*;-* 
the  old  easlle  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Gentili.     Its  dart^^ 
walls  yet  remain  erect  on  a  mountain  crag.     Tlie  Oentili  ruled-^^ 
,OTer  Cape  Corao  with  the  Da  Mare,     The  neighbouring  island-^^ 
of  Caprffia  belonged  to  the  Da  Mare,  but  being  greatly  op-— ^ 
pressed  by  these  powerful  lords,  in  150^  it  threw  off  tbcir     ^ 
yoke,  and  put    itself  under  the  protectiou   of  the   bank  of 
Genoa.     Cape  Corso,  from  its  position,  was  supposed  to  lie*-" 
inclined    to   the   Genoese,  and   its   inhabitants  were  not  re^ — 
puted  to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition.    E«en  at  this  day,  the 
CorsicBDS  of  the  mountains  look  down  on  the  mild  and  pa- 
cific people  of  the  peninsula  with  contempt.     The  hii^lorian, 
Filippini,  says  of  the  people  of  this  region :  "  Tbe  inhabitants 
of  Capo  Corso  clothe  themselves  well,  and  ou  account  of  their 
eommerce,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  continent,  are  mnch  more 
-thrifty  than  the  other  Corsicans.     They  are  distinguished  for 
Jionesty  and  love  of  truth.     Their  chief  export  is  wine,  which 
tbey  send  to  the  continent  in   considerable  quantity.''    Thv 
.wine  of  Cape  Corso,  which  is  mostly  white,  was  also  csiceninl 
.Is  the  time  of  Filippini,     Tliut  of  Luri  and  Rogliano  enjoys 
tlie  highest  repute;  it  is  among  tbe  best  of  southern  Europe, 
(182) 
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tDJ  resembles  tlie  Cyprus  and  Syracasc  wines.  Lemons  and 
onngM  are  aIso  produced  in  abnndance. 

The  trsTelier  in  the  mountains  will  see  but  littie  of  the 
chirms  or  this  beautiful  district,  which  lie  concealed  in  tie 
mllryg.  The  whole  of  Cape  Corso  is  a  system  of  such  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  But  the  mountain  itself  is  rugged 
ind  dcstitnle  of  shade.  Late  iu  the  evening,  after  a  weary 
journey,  I  at  leaji^h  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Cisco.  A  peasant 
hftd  promised  mo  hospitality  there,  and  with  such  a  prospect 
in  tiow,  I  joyfully  descended  to  the  valley.  But  which  was 
here  lb«  commune  of  Cisco  7  Around  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  on  its  tower  slopes,  were  sevenil  little  villages,  all  of 
which  were  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Cisco.  After 
the  CorsicQD  manner,  all  the  villages  of  a  valley  are  called  by 
e  of  the  parish,  although  each  one  bears  its  own  pccu- 
IIh  designation.  I  went  to  the  nearest  village,  where  an  old 
monastery,  under  the  pines,  attracted  me,  and  seemed  to  soy, 
"Pilgrim,  corae  and  refresh  thyself"  But  I  was  mistaken, 
and  was  obliged  to  ascend  yet  a  mile,  until  I  at  last  reached 
tlie  inn  of  Cisco.  The  little  village  is  picturesquely  situated 
among  a  moss  of  wild  and  dreary  rocks,  over  wbicti  tumblea  a 
foaming  torrent  from  Mount  Stello. 

Mine  host's  house  was  a  wayside  inn  of  recent  oriKt».  I 
foand  within  it,  a  motley  society  of  Corsicans.  from  tlie  monn* 
taint,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  people  of  the  country. 
The  women  look  no  share  iu  it ;  they  merely  prepared  and 
MTved  Uie  roeals,  and  then  disappeared.  The  evening  waa 
paiaed  away  in  the  idle  chat,  common  to  «uch  places.  The 
population  ofCisco  is  poor,  but  hospitable  and  friendly.  Uine 
hoct  awoke  me  at  sunrise,  and  accompanied  me  out  of  hii 

Ihoiue,  where  ho  passed  mo  over  to  an  old  man  who  was  to 
ooodnct  me  through  the  labyrinth  of  mountain  paths  to  ih« 
rif^t  road  to  Crosciano.  I  had  with  me  some  guest  letters  for 
aiher  Tillages  of  the  enpe,  which  a  Conlcan  bad  (fiven  to 
\a  tba  evening.  This  is  a  mo«t  praiKO worthy  cmtoui  of  Cor- 
rica ;  the  host  givcx  his  parting  gueat  n  letter  to  his  refatirea, 
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or  fricndB,  an  liis  way,  nho  nfler  liaving  hospitality  entertained 
hira,  dUmifis  him  with  aimilur  letters  to  other  persons.  On« 
can  tbas,  for  days,  wander  from  place  to  pince,  aud  everywhere 
find  a  welcome  reception.  But  for  this  custom,  it  woald 
hardly  be  possible  to  traT<;l  iu  the  country,  us  there  are  bat 
few  iDus. 

Cisco  possesses  a  very  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Gathering 
which  is  quite  a  famous  shrine  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  situated' 
on  a  height  above  the  shore.  A  strange  ship  was  once  driven 
on  this  strand ;  the  crew  promised  a  gift  of  holy  relics  to  the 
church,  for  their  marvellous  preservation,  and  they  kept  their 
TOW.  They  are,  indeed,  very  curions  relics,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Cisco  may  well  boast  of  such  precious  stirautanta  to 
faith;  among  them  is  a  piece  of  the  clay  of  which  Adam  was 
made ;  a  couple  of  almonds  from  Paradise ;  Aaron's  blossom- 
ing staff;  a  fragment  of  the  manna  of  the  desert,  and  of  the 
coat  of  skins,  worn  by  John  the  Baptist ;  a  part  of  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  Jcsns ;  and  the  celebrated  rod  witli  which  Moses 
divided  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  I 

There  are  many  picturesque  scenes  in  the  mouuluns  of  Cisco, 
and  the  country  increases  in  beauty  tlie  farther  yon  advance  to 
the  north.  I  passed  through  the  towns  of  Crosciano,  FietA 
Corbura,  Cagnano,  to  the  slopes  of  Mount  Alticcioni ;  bat  X 
found,  oD  the  way,  the  poorest  villages  I  had  yet  met,  it 
which  there  was  even  no  wine  As  I  had  declined  a  break- 
fast in  the  house  of  my  hosi,  to  save  his  handmaids  the  trotible 
of  kindling  a  lire  at  the  early  hour  of  my  departure,  and  as  it 
was  now  midday,  I  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  craving  appe* 
titc.  There  were  neither  walnuts  nor  figs  on  the  road,  go  I 
determined  to  appease  my  hunger,  at  any  cost,  in  the  noxi 
Eettleraent  I  should  meet.  In  three  houses  there  were  nothing 
to  be  had,  ncilhcr  wine  nor  bread  ;  all  was  exhausted.  In  the 
foorth  house  I  beard  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar.  Two  old  men, 
in  threadbare  coat.i,  were  its  tenants,  one  of  whom  was  sitting  on 
the  bed,  playing  the  guitar,  with  a  scrions  and  rcBecting  face ; 
the  other  occupied  a  footstool  for  a  seat.    The  old  man  opened 
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>  woodea  clicst,  drew  ont  n  half  loaf,  carefully  bonnd  op  in  k 
hatnlkiTcliief,  aiid  readied  it  to  ine,  to  cut  off  a  jiiecc.  II« 
then  n>3umed  his  seat,  slriick  Ins  guitar,  and  sung  a  Toccro,  or 
death  lament.  I  cat  the  bread  gf  the  bitterest  poverty,  and  it 
seemed  to  mc  as  if  I  bad  Tallen  on  old  Uarfncr,  iu  Wilbelm 
Uci£lcr,  who  sang  to  me  tbc  verses, 

Who  Da'ur  bli  hn»A  itiih  teara  hH  uUd, 


ITeavrn  knows  bow  Ooctbe  came  to  Corsica,  but  thia  is  tb« 
MCond  Qoetbe  chnroctcr  ttiat  I  have  met  on  tliis  nild  cape. 

Uj  honger  now  being  Ibus  more  than  sutiaGcd,  I  proceeded 
OD  in;  Journey.  As  I  ascended  to  Ibe  valle;  of  Lnri,  the 
coantr;  around  mc  became  perfectly  paradisiacal.  Luri  is  tho 
most  (.-Wming  valley  of  Cape  Oorso,  sod  the  largest  slso, 
Uioagh  it  is  only  ten  kilometers  long,  and  five  broa<).  On  tho 
land  side  a  beautiful  mountain  sbuta  it  up,  upon  whose  bigbeal 
Rommit  ft  black  tower  is  to  \k  seen,  which,  according  to  t]>« 
popular  belief,  was  inbnbileU  by  Seneca,  during  tbo  eight  yean 
of  bii  exile.  Tbo  valley  sinks  don-n  with  a  gentle  descent  to 
Uw  aett  aa  for  as  the  marina  of  Lun.  A  copious  mountAin 
•traun  percohttcs  through  the  valley,  the  waters  of  which  are 
coodacted  in  canals  among  the  gardens.  Here  lie  the  com- 
nanefl,  which  form  the  parish  of  Luri,  rich  and  pleading  in 
aspect,  with  piclnreaqiie  churches,  monaisteries,  and  towers,  in 
tbs  midit  of  a  most  Inxnriant  vegeUtion.  I  havo  Keen  many 
a  beoatiful  valley  in  Italy,  but  I  never  remcmlicr  to  have  seen 
one  of  such  a  winning,  sunny,  and  fascinating  appearance  ok 
ihi*,  of  Lari.  It  is  full  of  vineyards,  and  covered  with  orangesand 
lemons,  and  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  and  rich  in  overj-  sort  of 
garden  fniits,  and  the  higher  yun  uscend,  the  thicker  grow  tL* 
grore*  of  cbestnot,  wolnnt,  lig,  almond,  and  olive  treea. 
16* 
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i  marina  oi  ^H 


A  GOOD  carriage  road  leads  onwards  from  the  marina  oi 
Lari,  tfaroagh  an  atmosphere  laden  nith  the  brtlsamic  {lerfurafs 
of  ihe  gardens.  Yillas  of  tbe  most  elegant  style  of  luUiaa 
architectare,  betrajed  the  wealth  of  tbe  country.  How  happj 
must  here  be  the  raan  whom  the  elements  aud  the  passions 
spare.  A  Tinc-drcsser  who  saw  mo  passiug  along  the  road, 
made  signs  to  me  to  enter  his  Tineyard,  an  invitalion  which  I' 
did  not  need  to  be  repeated  a  second  time.  Here  indeed 
is  the  place  to  swing  the  rod  of  Bacchus ;  no  grape  disease  pre- 
vails here,  bat  everywhere  is  untainted  abundance,  and  refresh- 
ing, wholesome  fruit.  The  wine  of  Luri  is  fair,  and  the  citrons  of 
this  valley  are  regarded  as  the  choicest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  a  s]>ecies  of  thick-skinned  citrons,  or  cedri,  as  they  art 
called,  which  grow  here,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  Cape,  but  in  tbe  greatest  perfection  at  Centnri.  The 
tree,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  cold,  requires  a  tender  care 
to  Donrish  it  It  flourishes  only  in  warm  sunny  spots,  and  in 
the  valleys,  which  are  protected  from  the  libeccio  (a,  w.  wind). 
Cape  Corso  is  a  real  elysium  for  this  precious  tree  of  t)M 
Uesperidcs. 

I  now  set  out  to  cross  over  the  Serra  to  the  opposite  sea-coasti 
For  B  long  time,  I  passed  tbrongh  forests  of  walnut  trees^ 
whose  fruit  was  already  ripe,  and  which  in  site  might  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Figs,  oUve§, 
and  chestnut  trees  were  intermingled  with  the  walnut  grovea. 
I  climbed  up  to  the  tovfer  of  Fondali,  which,  with  the  litUa 
hamlet  of  the  same  nnme,  lies  buried  up  in  a  dark  ma^s  of  green 
groves.  The  view  from  its  battlements  commands  the  bcaatt- 
fnl  valley  beneath,  to  the  blue  sea.  while  mountains  on  moan- 
tains  rise  above  it,  dotted  here  and  there  with  time-worn  and 
abandoned  couvenls.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  Scrra,  is  to 
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be  seen  llio  tower  of  Seneca,  whicli.  stoic-like,  Gcetns  to  looV 
with  a  steru  and  unsyrapatliiBing  eye  on  llie  conlraeted  beauty 
of  tbe  Ee«  aud  land.  Tbe  many  towrrs  built  around  tbe  valley 
or  Luri,  to  protect  it,  arc  a  proof  that  Luri,  in  former  times. 
Dust  have  been  tbe  seat  of  a  numerous  and  opulent  population. 

I  clambered  tbrougrh  a  shady  grove  and  blooming  labyrinth, 
up  the  bock  of  tlie  Scrra,  close  beneath  the  peak,  on  which 
Hands  the  tower  of  Seneca.  From  this  point  both  sens  are 
rbiblc  at  the  same  moment.  Hence,  I  descended  to  Pino,  where 
some  sculptors  from  Carrara  were  expectini;  mo.  The  view 
OTer  the  western  coast,  with  its  red  reefs,  and  the  little  roek- 
Iiound  coves,  to  the  vine-covered  parish  of  Pino,  presented  a 
■ccnc  of  ravishing  beauty.  Pino  has  some  palalial-Hkc  built 
houses  &nd  magnificent  parks,  which  a  Roman  duke  would  bo 
proud  to  possess.  There  are  also  millionaires  in  Corsica, 
especially  oa  the  Cape,  where  Ibcre  arc  upwards  of  a  hundred 
rich  families,  some  of  whom  possess  immense  furtnnes,  ac 
quired  by  themselves  or  their  relatives,  in  the  West  Indies, 
ilcxico,  and  Drazil. 

Ow  of  these  CrcesnscB  of  Pino  inherited  a  fortune  of  ton 
nlllions  of  franca  frora  an  uncle  of  his,  at  St.  Thomas. 
Vnclea  are  the  best  of  men ;  they  can  make  their  nephews  mil- 
Uonaires,  immortal  and  historical  personages.  The  nephew 
of  Pino,  in  reluru  for  the  magnificent  liberality  of  his  uncle, 
Las  cr«;t«d  a  splendid  mortuary  ebapel  to  his  memory,  of  Cor- 
■Ican  marble,  on  a  hill  liy  the  scu-sidc.  Tbe  Carrara  sculptors, 
mho  were  Snisbing  it,  showed  mc  the  interior ;  over  the  en- 
trance, was  tlie  inscription,  "Under  the  protection  of  God." 
]t  wodd  probably  be  better  for  us  all,  if  heaven  hot)  toupIi> 
•afed  OS  all  aa  nncla  instead  of  a  father.  Then,  we  shnitld 
have  been  nephews,  and  would  have  millions  to  pay  our  rlcbtx ; 
we  ihonld  eat  notlilng  but  mnrnena,  mid  drlnh  only  cham- 
pagne; we  kliould  all  take  each  other  by  the  linnd,  and  lie 
notliing  bnt  presidents,  viceroys,  kings  and  empprors. 

Id  the  evening,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  riimle.  We  fonnil 
bltn  wdldng  before  hit  bcaultftilly  lilnaleil  rceidcnrc,  in  a  brown 
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Corsica!)  jacket,  and  tlie  Phrygian  cap  of  iiberty  on 
He  receivt^d  qs  iii  a  cordial  and  hoapitable  niaoner,  and 
into  the  house.  lie  Eat  dofra  on  a  wooden  ecat,  ordered  the 
serring  womaD  to  bring  Eooie  wine,  and  when  the  glasses  came 
in,  be  took  down  his  gaitsr  from  the  noil.  Then  he  briskly 
rose  wp,  stmck  the  cords  with  a  free  hand,  and  began  to  sing 
and  play  the  Paoli  march.  The  Corsican  priests  have  olwars 
been  lovers  of  freedom,  and  in  many  a  battle,  have  fonght 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  parishioners,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  The  curate  of  Pino  nest  look  off  his 
cap,  and  sang  a  serenade  to  the  virgin.  I  warmly  pressed  his 
hand,  and  thanking  him  for  hia  wine  and  mnsie,  went  away,  to 
sleep  in  a  hamlet  hard-by.  where  I  had  been  offered  a  bed. 

Nonza,  the  Inst  and  fifth  parish  of  the  Cape,  lies  belov 
Pino,  on  this  western  coast.  At  Nonea  is  a  tower  of  no  little 
celebrity  in  tlie  history  of  Corsica,  signalized  by  a  moat  extra- 
traordinary  and  heroic  instance  of  devotion  to  country.  In 
1T68,  Captain  Casella  lay  in  garrison  in  it,  with  a  small 
militia  force.  The  French  had  already  subdued  the  Cape,  and 
all  the  other  commanding  officers  had  capitulated.  Casella, 
however,  refused  to  follow  their  example.  The  tower  had  a 
single  cannon,  and  ammnnition  enough,  and  the  militia  had 
their  guns.  This  was  sufficient  to  defend  the  place  againat  an 
army,  said  the  veteran,  and  in  case  of  extremity,  they  mnst 
blow  themselves  into  the  air  will  the  fort.  The  militia  knew 
the  man  well  enousb,  to  be  assured  that  he  woald  do  what  ha 
said.  They  accordingly  made  their  escape  by  night,  leavinff 
the  captain  alone  with  their  abandoned  arms.  Single-handed, 
as  he  was,  be  resolved  to  defend  the  tower.  He  loaded  the 
cannon  and  all  the  mnskels,  placed  them  in  the  different  loop- 
holes, and  sat  down  to  await  the  French,  who  soon  after  arrived, 
under  the  command  of  General  (jrand-Maison.  When  they 
approached  within  gnn-shot,  Casella  discharged  the  cannon  at 
them,  which  be  followed  by  an  infernal  rattle  of  mosketry. 
The  enemy  sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  trace  to  the  castle, 
to  inform  the  commander  that  the  Cape  had  surrcndercil,  and 
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him  aleo  to  cnpitalaLe.  Casella  replied,  that  )je 
woold  c&ll  B  cooncil  of  war,  and  witlidrcw.  lie  made  Lis  appcur- 
ance  again  after  awhile,  and  declared  that  tlie  garriaoii  of  the 
castle  of  Konza  was  willing  to  capitalate  with  the  hononrs  of 
war,  and  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  mardi  out  with 
Us  bagg^age  and  artillery,  the  French  famiahiiig  vcliicles  for 
the  transport  of  the  same.  The  conditions  were  grunted. 
When  the  French  had  drawn  up  before  the  place  to  receive  the 
gsrriBOD,  the  veteran  Ciisclla  marched  out  with  his  pistols  and 
sword.  The  French,  who  were  waiting  for  the  garrison,  snr- 
phsed  at  their  delay  Id  appearing,  asked  the  cotnoianding 
officer  why  they  did  not  evacuate  the  fort.  They  have  already 
passed  ooi,  Eaid  he,  for  I  alone  compose  the  garrison  of  Nddzu. 
The  French  oEBeer,  furious  with  shume  and  indignation,  turned 
on  Casella,  but  the  latter  drew  his  sword,  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself.  Meanwhile  Orand-Haison,  the  commander-iu- 
chief,  himself  hastened  up,  and  when  he  learned  the  actual 
state  of  the  aOair,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment.  He  imtue- 
tfatrly  pnt  hia  snbordinate  oBiecr  under  strict  arrest,  while  he 
itated  not  a  moment  to  fiiliill  all  the  terms  of  capitulution 
with  Casella,  and  even  sent  hiiu  with  a  guard  of  hononr,  and 
a  highly  commendatory  letter,  to  tbe  head-quarters  of  Paoli. 

Above  Pino,  extends  the  canton  of  Eogliano,  with  Ersa  and 
Ccntan,  a  land  abounding  in  wine,  oil,  and  lemons,  ami  rivul- 
iog  Luri.  in  the  esubcraut  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  fine  par- 
uhes  of  the  Cope,  Brando,  Martino,  Luri,  Rogliano,  and 
Nonia,  contain  twenty-one  commancs  and  about  nineteen 
1k«DSMid  iDhahitauts,  almost  the  same  population  ns  that  of 
Uknd  of  Elba.     Proceeding  from  Rogliano,  beyond  Ersa, 

Um  north,  you  arrive  at  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Coniica,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Oirolata.  A  li^fbthoiise 
lUnds  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TOWEB  OF  BEKECA. 

Uflllui  talebam  procnl  ah  iaTidiAa  dbJI^ 
Bemutat  ioUr  Cunici  nipes  maria. 

Ocinna—a  Awoi  Tni 

The  tower  of  Seneca  is  visible  for  many  miles  to  seaward.' 
It  is  situated  on  an  entirely  naked  granite  crag,  wliicli  rises  np 
from  the  mouatain  in  isolated  majesty,  bearing  npon  its  brow 
ibis  weather-beaten,  colamnar-Iike  slmcture.  Lonely  and  melan- 
choly stands  it  there,  among  the  clouds,  with  dense  forests 
stretching  from  its  base  down  the  moantaiD  sides,  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea. 

Here,  according  to  tradition,  the  banished  Stoic  passed  eight 
years  of  exile,  enthroned  in  the  clouds,  and  in  a  primeral  aoti- 
tade  of  rock  and  forest :  it  was  not  an  nnappropriate  place 
for  a  philosopher  to  indulge  in  sage  reflections  on  man  and 
creation,  and  to  contemplate  the  eternal  elements.  The  spirit 
of  solitade  is  the  best  instructor  of  the  wise.  Here,  afar  from 
tlio  grandeur  of  the  eternal  city,  he  must  hare  viewed  its  vaai- 
tic3  in  their  proper  light,  and  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
pains  of  exile,  when,  in  the  nnhroken  tranqnillity  of  the  mid- 
night hoars,  he  meditated  on  man  and  his  destiny.  After  his 
rclnm  to  Rome,  Seneca  must  have  often  sighed  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  quiet  days  in  this  isolated  spot,  when  the  capital 
of  the  world  was  oppressed  by  the  despotism  and  sangninaxy 
cmelty  of  Nero.  There  is  an  old  Roman  tragedy,  which  has 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  wife  of  Nero  for  its  subject.  Seneca  ia 
represented  in  it,  as  a  moralizing  figure,  and  as  speaking  tin 
following  verses,  in  a  lamenting  spirit : 
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r-chiDgingralc!  obsnTgre,  alu, 

di»«cmbliog  fsco  bcjoilinj;,  dldit 

^uDlcDled  lot!  that  (Vom  ira|>sriKl 
lear  mon  Icirible  and  jwiTi  inlBhl  ba 
Ji  I     BalldT  wsn  it,  Tar  rrom  Kut;') 


d  hidvpflDJon 


Then  tho  mind  wu  r>ca  * 

To  (tadjr  BBil  tfa«  MnMi  di 

0,  bow  [I  delighted  me,  tb«  wnndmat  Horki 

or  NMon  lo  conteiDpUta — (tia  bMroni, 

Tho  gnldui  chariot  of  the  ion,  aud 

The  TOUTetnenl  nf  Iba  wntld,  the  rrTolving 

ScMona  of  tb<  foar,  llie  mnnn,  anii  Uie  bright 

BulnllDg  lUn,  ibcdtUnB  Ibcdt  lumineu 

lint  throKcb  the  black  and  gloonj  rail  of  nIghL 

All  Umm  ahall  tato  ohaos  dunilTa,  vbati 

Time  it  o'n:  Ihia  dreadful  daj  leami  Inilwd 

To  be  iba  lul.  aDd  to  menaM  wiili  like 


[1  a  mde  shepherd  path  that  lod  up  Ibe  moQutaiii  over 
ioH  rocks.  At  tho  foot  of  ibe  lower,  half  coiiceak'd 
lie  rocks  anil  ibe  ircea,  lies  a  rained  Franciscan  raonas- 
'be  tbepbcrds  and  the  wild  fig  tnn  now  occupy  its 
balls,  and  tbc  raven  croaks  the  d»  profandu.  Morning  and 
evening  jct  hold  solemn  worship  there,  and  the  wild  mint, 
myrtle,  and  eistiis  offer  perfumed  sacrifice.     What  a  tinliuj 

•  vdonr  tbe  plants  shed  around,  and  what  heavenly  stillness  rent* 
OD  tbe  monDtain  and  the  sea  I 
W«at  la«t  succeeded  in  reaching  the  tower  of  Seneca,  by 
clambering  on  our  bands  and  feet.  By  taking  fatt  bold  of  tlio 
edg«a  of  the  wall,  and  swinging  over  th«  aliyss,  yon  can  climb 
in  at  a  window.  There  ii  no  otbor  arcosa  to  the  interior ;  oil 
llie  oatworks  are  destroyed,  but  it  is  evident  IVom  what  remains, 
that  a  castle  of  the  lords  of  the  rajic  or  of  the  Genoese  miut 
have  stood  lien^.  The  tower  is  niund,  and  built  In  an  nncom- 
inonly  mawtive  and  dtiralde  xlyle.  It  is  hard  to  believe  lliat 
Benrca  ever  lived  in  this  llfelem  waste  ;  be  belonged  lo  tha  raca 
«t  ownU  philoaophon,  who  prefar  tlic  pUni.     Ua  vutn  pn^ 
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b&blj  dwelt  in  tbe  Boman  colony  of  Aleria  or  Mariana,  where 
the  stoic,  accnslotnt'd  to  Roman  comfort,  must  buve  boilt  hini' 
Bcira  tioust?,  clone  by  tlie  fica,  whence  bis  tnble  might  easily  b« 
supplied  Kilh  his  favourite  mullet  and  tunny  Gsh. 

Seneca  was  born  in  Cordova,  in  S|iaia,  of  a  noble  &milj, 
three  years  before  Christ.  His  mother,  Helvia,  was  t 
of  EUperior  intellect,  and  bis  father  was  Lncius  Anniens,  b  cele- 
brated rhetorician,  who  emigrated  to  Rome  with  his  familj. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  Seneca,  the  Eon,  was  distioguished  am 
an  orator  and  stoic  philosopher  of  great  learning  and  wisdom. 
He  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  memory,  that  he  coald 
recite  two  thonsand  names  in  snecession,  and  repeat  them  in 
precisely  the  same  order,  and  it  was  an  cosy  task  for  him  to 
correctly  deliver  two  hundred  verses,  some  hours  after  fira*' 
bearing  them. 

He  was  also  distinguished  at  tbe  court  of  Claadius,  where 
he  was  overthrown  by  the  intrijrnes  of  Messalina.  She  accused 
him  of  illicit  intercourse  with  Julia,  the  danghter  of  Germanicus, 
tlie  most  infamous  woman  of  her  time  in  Rome.  The  nccu5»< 
Uon  was  the  more  ridiculous  as  proceeding  from  such  a  womaa 
as  Messalina,  against  the  moralist,  Seneca,  whom  she  would 
have  us  believe  was  another  Don  Juan.  We  do  not  knoir 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  tale,  but  Rome  was  » 
curious  place,  and  prolific  in  strange  events.  Julia  was  exiled, 
and  Seneca  was  sent  to  Corsica  among  the  barbarians,  wher» 
he  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  bandit. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  more  dreaded  punishment  than 
that  of  banisbtncnt,  becanse  exile  from  Rome  was  an  espalsioa 
from  the  world.  Seneca  lived  eight  long  years  in  the  savage 
island.  I  cannot  forgive  my  old  (riend  for  not  having  left  at 
any  account  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  and 
costoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica.  A  chapter  from  Seneca 
on  these  subjects  would  be  of  great  value  at  the  present  day. 
Bnt  bis  silence  touching  the  island  and  the  people  is  quite 
cfaomcteristic  of  the  arrogant  Romans,  who,  priding  themselves 
ou  their  own  supcriorily,  looked  down  on  the  rest  of  mankind 
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with  contempt.     We  study  natural  and  plijsical  lidcnce  with 
other  feelings  in  modern  times. 

The  island  was  only  a  prison  to  the  exiled  Seneca,  which  he 
hated.  The  Tew  words  that  he  devotes  to  it  in  his  consolntor/ 
letter,  shovs  tb&t  be  was  but  little  acquainted  with  it.  For, 
altboDKh  it  was  then  as  rude  and  uncuiti rated  as  at  the  present 
d\j,  ytt  its  natural  scenery  was  of  the  same  grand  and  impo- 
sing I'haractcr  as  it  has  ever  been.  In  his  poetical  works  ia 
the  full  owing  epigram  to  Corsieo. 

TO   COUSICA. 

V  torn-gat  Csnlca!  wbon  niilD  dcitii^ni 
Fint  Qwn'd  Iho  eullort  nf  Phomn  awniiia; 
Cyroiu,  iIdm  thiu  the  GrMki  lb;  uls  ciptE«>, 
GrciUr  tbu  tl*!,  than  Ear.linift  leu ; 
0  CMrieii!  tiham  «lDilin|t  rl'tn  ftd, 
UDaombcr'd  h  tbaii  nutb,  tlit  SuD)'  btT«d  | 
0  Conk*  I  vhoH  nginjt  betU  ilinnuiXi 
Whio  8r»l  relaroing  luiniMi  jHion  her  nj; 
y«t  tgrctr  pUgncn  lb;  ■ciirchJaf  tbDnii  iU>|mbm, 
Wh>D  Siriiu  f  hcdi  hli  htltTaX  IdAhdm  : 
Span,  tftn  tb<  hMiUbnl  I  ipan^  tlav*  laoh  Ui4< 
A  wnlcb,  oho  living,  Hcki  in  tbnm  looib) 
Light  Uj  Ihj  eutli,  In  piljr  to  hli  paiiu, 
U(ht  Uf  tb;  sulh  apon  hia  aad  ranuiD*. 

B<M»wirt  Tram: 

A  Kcond  epigram,  ascribed  to  Seneca,  expresses  his  avcnion 
to  the  island  in  onmeuured  and  unjust  tenns  or  abuse. 

0  I7"nln ',  oboD  rocka  larrttK  boawl, 

Wb*»  Nalun  niiraada  bar  wfldaat  imiils  noatl. 

In  Tain  nialvlng  tsaaona  dwat  Ibj  aalL 

Rcr  lip'nlng  tnlu,  dm  •B*ing  harntU  aaUa ; 

Nor  bison*  ttit  al!<a  *mM  Ifca  ■iMat  dim, 

Tha  TotlTa  olWa,  to  HlBarra  *tr. 

Bm,  ipriDg  ratOTBlnK.  (pnad*  bar  aDdar  niga ! 

Yat  aboxta  as  h*rh,  m  tuduTa  dnIlMa  tiM  ]dalB. 

Ho  cuuUdc  rprinRi  Is  qDanrh  (ha  trnvalWa  thint. 

Frvn  th;  purbod  hlll>  in  gnlaTuI  la 

KoT.  haplaaa  i>I>  ',  tb  j  hamn  abuna 

t«  •bultauBB  hvi,  tmtt  Cna'  ImOMlj 
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Nor  e'M  the  lut  tuS  gin  Ihe  wretched  d 

The  pile  faneresl  and  lbs  uend  fluna. 
NoD^bl  here,  bIu  t  iRrraundiiig  »u  toe 
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The  Corsicans  have  not  spared  Seneca  in  their  »engeaa«. 
Because  he  has  spoken  so  shamernllv  of  them  and  their  island, 
tfaej  have  ioTeutcd  a  scandatons  story  coDeemiag  him,  dnring 
the  period  of  his  exile.  They  sav  that  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  tower,  looking  down  on  the  drcadrul  island,  he  saw  Eome 
Corsican  young  girls,  and  tbey  were  lovely  in  his  eyes.  Tlie 
divine  man  descended  and  began  to  make  lore  to  the  daaghters 
or  the  land,  towards  one  of  whom  his  advances  assumed  a  rather 
too  impassioned  choracler.  To  chastise  him  for  his  impmdence, 
the  relatives  of  the  fair  damsel  scoarged  him  with  nettles. 
Since  then,  the  nettle  has  grown  np  in  indestructible  profusion 
around  the  tower  of  Seneca,  as  a  warning  plant  to  moral  phi- 
losophers; it  is  now  always  called  "Ortica  di  Srntca  "  by  the 
Corsicans. 

Poor  Seneca  I  A  Corsican  asked  me ;  "  Have  yon  read  what 
Seneca  said  of  us  ?  Ma  era  un  birhone,  (but  be  was  a  great 
EConndrel.)"  "Seneca  moralr,"  says  Dante;  "Seneca  btriotit,'" 
says  the  Corsican.  Another  proof  this  of  the  Corsican  lore  of 
country. 

The  unhappy  philosopher  exhaled  other  of  his  miseries  in  & 
couple  of  epigrams  to  his  friends  and  lo  his  native  city  Cordova. 
If  he  was  tlie  author  of  any  of  the  tragedies  ascribed  to  him,  he 
certainly  composed  that  of  Medea  in  Corsica,  for  where  could 
he  find  more  snggestive  scenes  for  that  argonautic  poem  than  in 
this  sea-encompassed  isknd  t  there  be  conid  appropriately  make 
his  choir  sing  that  remarkable  verse  which  propliecied  Columbtta   ' 

In  jel  remolcr  limca  kd  ago  will  come 


rOXSOLATIOSS   OF    EXILE.  IM 

AUhoagh  Colambtia  was  born  id  the  Gcuoeee  Dciritorf,  near 
to  Corsica,  the  people  of  thnt  island  ckira  hira  as  their  felloir- 
counlrymaD,  insisting  tbat  be  was  bora  at  Calri. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SiXKCA  dcrireil  much  uscrul  experience  Trom  hia  exile,  nntl  ha 
vu  probabl;  more  iiiilcl>tcc]  Tor  a  part  or  his  clerat^d  epecnla- 
tiona  on  human  life  and  destiny,  to  hia  Corsican  retirement, 
than  to  the  teachings  of  Attains  or  Socio.  At  the  end  of  his 
eonsolator;  letter  to  his  mother  HeUia,  he  writes  u  follows: 
"  Ton  roust  imagine  roe  as  t Iiecrful  and  happj^  as  when  favoured 
bf  fortune.  But  what  belter  fortune  for  the  niind  can  there  he, 
thou  to  be  enabled  to  euplov  its  facultie*  at  ilixcrelion,  now 
in  casj  studies,  and  then  in  ihe  pnninil  of  trnlh,  and  the  in- 
Te«tigation  of  the  nature  of  men  and  the  nniiersc.  At  one 
moment  the  mind  is  cngageiJ  in  speculations  on  different 
rttgiona  and  their  position,  then  on  Iho  constitntlon  of  the  sur- 
ruuniling  sea  with  its  ebb  and  flow  ;  at  another  toaching  tho 
deincnlit  and  their  coutenlions  lu  rain,  xoow,  hail,  and  wind, 
between  hearcn  and  cartli,  and  tlien  it  soars  Crom  cnrlh  to  Ilia 
contrinplaticn  of  hearcnty  tliingM,  and  the  mysteries  of  creation 
and  ctemily." 

Whttn  1  took  np  Seneca's  letter  to  his  mother,  I  was  cnriona 
o  i«e  in  what  manner  he  wouM  seek  to  console  her.  Tbla 
plsite  ia  a  invlhodically  arranged  tfvattse  of  sarcntceD  chap* 
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tM  SKSECA'S   LETTER   TO   HIS   MUTriER. 

ten.  It  givH  a  curiotia  insight  into  tlie  menial  cbaracter  r^ 
tliia  stoic  philosopiier.  Tlio  son  iLiuks  kss  of  consolingr  the 
mother  than  of  writing  an  elegant  treatise,  wliich  shall  bu 
mired  for  its  beauties  of  style,  and  the  force  of  its  logic 
is  conBdent  that  his  essay  will  be  a  literary  phenomeiton. 
Tain  man  writes  to  his  mother,  as  a  historian  to  a  critic,  ci 
discussing  bis  subjccl.  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  examined  all 
works  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  who  have  written  on  the  M> 
saagement  of  sorrow,  but  I  have  found  no  example  of  any 
consoling  his  own  weeping  family.  This  fact  embarrassed  ma^r 
and  led  me  to  Tear  tlint  I  would  rullier  re-opeu  wonnda  than 
them.  Has  not  a  man  who  raises  his  head  from  n  funeral  pyre, 
to  console  his  friends,  need  of  somcthiDg  more  tlian  tlie  onli- 
naij  forms  of  speecli  ?  A  choice  of  words  must  be  made  for 
every  great  and  extraordinary  sorrow,  and  even  lan^nage  often 
fails  of  its  effect.  But  I  will  make  the  attempt,  trustjng  not  in 
myself  to  pacify  your  grief,  bnt  in  that  disposition  which  yon 
Lave  ever  manifesle'i  to  accede  to  my  requests."    ^ 

He  then  begins  lo  administer  consolation,  while  be  reeonnts 
to  the  mother  what  she  must  have  already  suffered,  and  tbenca 
infers,  that  the  sensibility  of  her  feelings  must  be  blunted. 
Throughont  the  whole  essay,  he  urges  his  mother  to  griera 
neither  for  bis  sake  nor  fur  her  own.  The  epistle  is  full  of  tlw 
finest  stoic  contempt  of  the  world. 

"But  it  is  terrible  to  be  esiled  from  one's  native  land. 
What  can  be  said  to  tbe  contrary  ?  Observe,  mother,  tbe  io^ 
mense  mass  of  people  in  Rome,  tbe  greater  part  of  whom  ban 
flocked  tbiihcr  from  all  the  regions  of  tbe  world.  Some  ban 
been  iropullL-d  by  ambition,  others  by  public  life,  an  embassy, 
tbe  love  of  pleasure,  friendship,  study,  eloquence,  or  some  Other 
motive,  to  abandon  their  home,  for  tbe  capital  of  the  world. 
Setting  Rome  aside,  which  indeed  may  be  considered  the  pa- 
ternal city  of  all,  look  at  other  towns,  at  the  islands  and  Cor- 
sica even  —  everywhere  you  will  find  more  strangers  thaa 
natives.  A  more  active  lovo  of  wandering  is  given  to  nuui, 
because  he  is  inBucnced  by  the  divine  spirit.     Observe  ths 
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world — UlamiDating  sUrs ;  none  of  them  is  staliouary,  bat  they 
incessantly  puraae  tbeir  coarao,  and  eternally  cban^  their 
plkce."  Senet-s  iras  indebted  to  bis  poetic  talent  Tor  tbese  fine 
tbongbts. 

"  Tbe  lenriied  Komnii,  VunM,"  continued  Seneca,  "  held  tho 
fact  tbat  the  nutnro  of  lbin}rs  was  cTvrywbcro  tlie  same,  to  be 
th«  best  consolation  for  a  cbangc  of  country.  Marcos  Bt^tns 
fonnd  safficient  comfort  in  Ibc  fact,  Ihnt  llio  exile  can  always 
carry  his  good  with  hiin.  la  it  not  a  trifle  that  wc  lose? 
Wbererer  wc  go,  two  execllcut  things  accompany  db  ;  nature, 
which  ia  nniversal,  and  virtue,  whicli  ia  onr  own.  Whatever 
lands  we  may  traTcrsc,  wc  can  find  no  part  of  the  earth  where 
man  cannot  establish  a  bunie.  The  eye  turu^  to  heaven  from 
all  parts  of  the  uniTeme  and  Ibe  supernal  worlds  are  every- 
where at  the  same  distance  from  the  sublunary  carl h.  As  long 
■s  tny  eyes  Bbotl  not  be  closed  on  that  sjwctaclc,  with  the  ad- 
miration of  which  they  will  never  be  satiated ;  so  long  as  I  may 
behold  the  moon  and  sun,  and  contemplate  the  rising  and  Bet- 
ting of  the  other  planets,  their  movenieuta  and  tho  causee  of 
them ;  whilst  I  can  gaze  npou  the  innumerable  stars  of  the 
night,  the  rapidity  of  some,  and  the  iuimohility  of  others,  the 
InalanlaneOQs  glimmer  and  extinction  uf  certain  lighl«  of  the 
heavens,  while  others  pour  forlh  a  flood  of  lustre  over  the  sky; 
•o  long  as  I  hold  comnionioo  with  these  object*,  and  as  far  as 
is  permitted  to  the  intellect  of  raan,  live  in  bcaronly  rapture, 
wltat  matters  it  to  me  what  cartli  I  trend  F  This  island  bears 
no  fniil/ul  nor  pleasing  trees ;  it  is  nnl  watered  by  large  and 
natigable  streams ;  it  prodaees  nothing  that  other  people  de- 
afre ;  It  hardly  yields  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
no  jwecEoaa  stone  is  here  found,  and  neither  gold  nor  silver 
■Inee  exist.  That  is  a  narrow  miud  which  satUfleB  itself 
wUh  earthly  things,  it  should  direct  it«  contemplation  to  the 
ever  beaming  objects  of  Uio  nnivertal  hcavcnir." 

The  following  is  also  admirable  for  its  elevated  sentiment : 

"  The  longer  Ihey  butid  their  halls,  the  higher  they  raise  their 

j   towers ;  Xittt  more  they  extend  their  streets,  the  deeper  they  dl( 
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their  snmnicrgrotf  OS ;  and  the  more  massirelj  they  pile  up  tl 
banqueting  lialls,  so  much  the  more  they  shut  out  the  sky. 
"  Brutus,  in  his  book  on  virtue,  relates  that  he  saw  Marc«llM 
in  esile  at  Mytiline,  where  he  li^ed  as  happily  aahomaii  nature 
allows,  and  that  he  was  nerer  more  devoted  lo  the  fiDe  arts 
than  then.  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  continues,  "as  I  contd  not 
carry  my  Triend  away  with  me,  that  I  onght  lo  go  into  exile 
myself." 

He  next  praises  poverty  and  moderation,  in  comparima 
with  the  TolnptnoQsness  of  the  rich,  who  scour  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  to  gratify  their  palates,  and  procure  birds  and  gamt 
for  their  table,  from  the  remotest  regions,  who  vomit  to  eat, 
and  eat  to  vomit  aguio.  The  Emperor  Caligula,  says  Sencci, 
whom  natore  seems  to  hare  created  to  show  how  the  grealeat 
TJces  might  he  combined  with  the  highest  fortune,  one  dajf 
dined  al  an  c:Epense  of  ten  nttllions  of  sest^rses,  and  althoBgJt 
be  was  assisted  by  three  ingenious  persons,  he  could  hardlj 
make  oat  to  employ  the  tribute  of  three  provinces  in  a  singitt 
meal  T  Like  Roo^eau,  Seneca  adrocatcs  the  return  of  man- 
kind to  a  simple  state  of  nature.  The  times  in  which  Ihey 
Jived  resembled  each  other,  and  they  themselves  possessed  s 
like  weakness  of  character,  though  Seneca,  in  comparison  with 
Rousseau,  was  a  hero.  ' 

After  eonsoliug  his  mother  for  his  own  sorrows,  he  turns  to 
herself,  "  You  arc  not  to  he  judged  by  those  women,"  ha 
writes,  "  whose  sorrow  Is  overcome  only  in  death.  Yon  know 
many,  who  after  the  loss  of  their  only  son,  never  again  laid 
aside  mourning.  From  yonr  more  vigorous  character,  greater 
things  arc  expected.  The  excuse  of  sex  cannot  avail  with 
you,  who  are  a  stranger  to  all  feminine  weaknesses.  The  cry- 
ing evil  of  the  present  age— lewdness — has  not  confonndcd 
you  with  the  corrupt  mass;  neither  pearls  nor  precions  stones 
have  power  over  you,  nor  do  you  regard  riches  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  mankind.  Kcrer  have  you  been  ashamed  of  the 
nnmber  of  your  children,  as  if  they  were  a  reproach  to  yonr 
8ge,  nor  like  tho^e,  whose  only  recommendation  is  their  Hgnre, 
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of  jour  blessed  coutlitinn  lu  a  mother.  You  liave  Dot  beiJaubcd 
jottr  face  wiih  paiol  and  oititmeiit,  nor  been  pleased  with  a 

bocansD  il  exposed  the  form.     Simpllcitj  and  modesij- 
STer  appeared  to  joa  as  the  highest  and  most  laslin; 

and  as  the  most  appropriate  ornaments."  Thas  vrote  tho 
•on  to  his  molber,  in  a  tmly  philosophic  tone. 

Itc  reminds  her  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  But 
he  dues  not  Jcn;r  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  control  grief,  and 
tJiat  it  will  sometimea,  in  spite  of  all  restraint,  seek  u  vent  in 
tears.  He  iiays  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  mitigate  or  distract 
it,  by  dirersions  of  various  kinds,  it  is  better  to  conquer  it  bj 
stem  and  nnyielJing  Grmocss.  He  advises  his  mother  to  resort 
to  intellectual  studies  rather  than  to  household  actirity,  in  order 
to  diTcrt  her  mind  from  sorrow,  and  he  regrets  that  hi»  father. 
In  his  obstinate  adherence  to  antiquated  usages,  did  not  sulTer 
lumsclf  to  give  her  a  philosophical  education.  This  allusion 
gi?ei  a  true  picture  of  the  old  Seneca ;  I  mean  tho  father.  We 
ran  nndcrstaod  from  this  what  sort  of  a  nmn  he  was.  Whrn 
the  modem  lordj  and  ladies  of  Cordova,  who  had  derived  ttieir 
ideas  of  the  emancipation  of  woman,  and  the  higher  condition 
of  (he  wife,  from  the  republic  of  I'lalo,  represented  to  him 
wltat  advantage  his  young  wife  might  derive  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  philosopher!),  he  no  doubt,  binnti;  replied ; 
"  Nonsense,  my  wife  shall  not  l)c  a  crack-brained  princess,  or  a 
tedious  blue  stocking,  but  she  shnll  learn  to  cook,  to  hare  ehil- 
drtn.  Mid  to  educate  and  rear  them  np."  Thus  spoke  tlie 
worthy  man,  adding  thereto  in  emphatic  Spanish  :  "  JlaMta  /" 

SMieca  dilates  on  the  greatness  of  soul  of  which  woman  Ii 
MiMble,  an  Illustration  of  which  4aality  he  did  not  then  anilcE- 
pato  be  should  one  day  Isum  from  his  wife  Panlina.  Seneca 
•peaks  like  a  man  of  noble  reeling,  and  as  a  Stoic  of  the  most 
elcrated  views,  in  tliis  consolatory  letter  to  Ilolvla.  Can  it  ho 
L  jWMible  that  this  very  si 


should  alio  think  and  write  Itko 


parasite,  and  as  one  of  the  basest  of  flatterer*  J 


CHAPTER    TI. 


SE:<ECi   RIRBOXE, 


Magni  p«^toru 


^B  Sekeca  wrote  a  secoad  consolatory  letter,  in  llie  second  or  t1iir4^  I 

^f  year  of  hiseiUe  in  Corsica,  to  Polybius,  the  frcedman  of  Clau^ff 
<lias,  a  common  conrtier,  and  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  J 
the  emperor.  The  loss  of  his  accomjilished  brother  drew  fortk  I 
the  letter  of  Seneca.  He  nrote  it  id  the  consciousness  tliatf 
Pol;hias  would  show  it  to  the  emperor,  hoping  in  this  mad'-  : 
ner,  to  sol^n  the  resentment  of  Claudius.  It  was  a  mean  specif  J 
men  of  scrdie  adulation  of  the  great  and  their  faroariies.  I^  J 
the  perasal  of  it  we  must  forget  wliat  kind  of  men  Cioudia 
and  Polybins  were. 

"  0,  fate,"  exclaims  the  flatterer,  "  how  cnnningly  thou  lias 

IEoagbt  out  the  Tuliierable  part  ?  What  couldet  tboQ  (alio 
from  snch  a  man  7  Money  ?  be  ainays  despised  it.  Life  ?  bU 
genius  gives  him  immortality.  He  has  secured  this  by  the 
composilion  of  noble  rhetorical  works.  So  long:  as  lltera- 
tnre  shall  anywhere  be  honoured,  so  long  as  the  Latin  tougne 
shall  preserve  its  strength,  or  the  Qrcek  its  grace,  he  will  live 
with  the  great  men  whom  he  equalled  iu  genius.  Uuworthj 
injustice !  Poljbius  mourns,  Polybins  is  in  trouble,  and  thfl  I 
emperor  is  gracious  to  him  !  Thou  hast,  pitiless  fate,  by  this, 
beyond  donbt,  intended  to  show  that  no  one  can  be  protected 
against  thee,  not  even  hj  the  emperor  himself  But  for  what 
does  Polybius  weep  ?  Has  he  not  his  belored  cmi>eror,  who 
is  dearer  t 

safe,  thon  hast  lost  notlung,  and  thou  must  not  only  dry  thj^v 
eyes,  but  rejoirc.     In  the  emprror  thon  bust  all,  and  he  is  to  1 
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a  woH<]  biniBi-ir  Ttioa  must  direct  thy  eyes  oa  Uiii 
thy  (livinily,  anil  tliua  escBpo  ail  )ioin  aud  (;ricf. 

"Iloid  hack,  0  fate,  thy  haod  from  the  emperor,  and  show  Iby 
power  only  in  blessinfr,  whilst  thon  IcareKt  him  as  a  pliytiiuiun 
to  long  suffering  humanity,  in  order  that  he  may  restore  what 
the  fury  of  Ms  predecessor  destroyed.  May  that  star  long 
continne  to  illuminate  a  dark  and  aunken  world  1  May  bo 
tnoquillito  Germany,  open  Britain,  and  obtun  new  triumphs,  of 
which,  relying  oa  his  mercy,  the  first  of  his  virtues,  I  hope  to 
bo  R  Rpcctator.  For  lie  did  not  cast  me  off,  as  if  he  would  not 
lift  me  ap  again  :  no,  he  did  not  overthrow  me,  but  when  fate 
gave  me  a  thrust,  he  held  me  np  from  falling,  and  with  godlike 
hand  deposited  me  in  a  place  of  security.  Uc  inlencdcd 
with  ihc  senate  fur  my  life,  and  obtained  it.  Ho  will,  in* 
deed,  consider  how  he  shall  judge  my  cose;  bis  justice  will 
regard  it  faroarably,  or  his  grace  will  bo  extended  to  it.  Ilia 
benoBeence  will  always  be  tlie  same,  whether  be  recognises  me 
M  inniKcnl,  or  not.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  great  consolation  for 
BIO  in  niy  misery,  to  sec  bow  bis  pity  traverses  the  world ;  and 
H  h«  lias  restored  many  to  light,  who  fur  yean  lay  buried  iu 
thia  dark  corner  of  tbe  earth.  I  fear  not  that  he  will  overlook 
me.  He,  Iiowevcr,  is  Ibo  best  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  cxcr- 
cIm  tbe  Tlrtues  of  clemency ;  I  will  take  Ciire  that  he  shall  bave  no 
MDSe  to  be  atbanicd  of  bis  indulgence  to  rae.  U,  how  tliankful 
we  are,  Cw*nt,  lo  that  tender  sympathy  of  thine,  by  which 
the  cxilea  live  more  tmnijuilly  under  thee,  than  recently  the 
ftfst  of  the  people  under  Caius.  They  tremble  not,  they  do 
not  huurly  await  the  sword,  nor  do  they  quake  at  the  sight  of 
•  ship.  By  means  of  tbce,  the;  have  us  well  an  end  of  ihefr 
emel  fate,  as  also  the  hopo  of  a  l>cttcr  future,  and  more  trmn- 
qail  present." 

The  consolatory  letter  closes  with  these  words :  "  I  ban 
VilUMt  this  lo  you  as  well  as  a  mind  blunted  by  long  inocUvltj 
if  it  appeara  either  nnworthy  of  thy  genius,  or 
medicine  for  thy  grief,  tlioa  must  remember  that  the 
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Latin  toogoe  does   not  Einootbly  Rov  ia  tlie  midst  or  the 
fused  jargon  of  the  barbarians  b;  whota  I  am  surrounded." 

The  sjcopUancy  of  the  Borrowing  philosopher  availed  him 
nothing ;  bnt  the  new  events  which  bad  occurred  at  the  Roniaa 
court,  brought  him  bock  from  exile.  Potvbius  and  Messalina 
had  both  been  put  to  death.  Claudius  was  so  obtuse  in  feeU 
ing,  that  he  forgot  the  execution  of  his  wife,  and  some  daya 
after,  at  supper,  he  asked  why  Messalina  was  not  at  table. 
Agrippina,  the  new  wife  of  Claudius,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
called, for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  instructor  to  her  eleven- 
year  old  eon,  Nero.  Is  there  anything  more  ludicroi 
strange  than  Seneca  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  of  Xero  ?  H» 
came,  thanking  the  gods,  for  having  given  bim  the  education 
of  a  future  ruler  of  the  world.  lie  thought  of  Giling  the  earth 
with  his  own  mind,  by  infusing  it  into  that  of  Xero,  and  of  edu- 
cating the  jonog  tiger  in  the  principles  of  the  stoics !  Seneca, 
moreover,  found  his  hopeful  pupil  yet  entirely  nncormpted  by 
the  nonsense  of  the  schools  ;  for  he  had  grown  up  in  profound 
ignorance,  having,  np  to  his  twelfth  year,  had,  for  his  ini 
intimate  and  constant  companions,  a  barber,  a  coaobrnan,  ai 
a  rope-dancer.  From  their  hands  Si'neca  received  the  hoft 
who  was  destined  to  rule  over  gods  and  men. 

As  Seneca  had  been  banished  in  the  first  year  of  the  rel] 
of  Clandins,  and  Iiad  returned  iu  the  eighth  of  his  govcmmeni 
he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  himself  under  "  this  divinity  and  ht 
Tenly  star."     But  Claudius  died  one  day,  because  Agrippii 
had  mixed  some  poison  in  the  pumpkin  which  served  him  for 
drinking  vessel :  the  potiou  had  been  prepared  by  the  fainoiis 
Locueta.     The  death  of  Claudius  afforded  Seneca  the  long-de- 
sired  opportunity  of  giving  Tent   to  his  revengeful  feeliugs, 
He  made  him  fearfully  pay  for  his  sufferings  in  exile,  in  his 
satire  on   the  deceased  monarch,  entitled  Apokolokyutosis — a 
pamphlet  of  aslonisbtng  wit,  and  almost  incredible  boldnesa, 
which  is  fully  comparable  in  geniality  to  the  writings  of  Lo- 
cian  himself     Tbc    title   is   an  amusing  parody  of  the  ideft 
of  the  tnuisLatioii,  or  apotheosis  of  Claudius  among  tho  gods. 
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snd  he  calls  it  raltier  the  Pumpkin  iQcDtion,  or,  reception 
or  Claudias  aniODg  the  puicipkinx,  because  he  was  poisoned 
with  a  pampkio.  Tbie  satire  deserves  perusal.  It  is  cbar- 
kclcristic  or  the  tiniea,  in  the  absolute  despotism  ot  which 
a  single  indiridaal  dared  to  utter  such  remarks,  and  a  re- 
noiiy  deceased  sovereign  was  publicly  ridicnlcd  hj  bis  Butv 
cranor,  his  family,  and  the  people,  witbont  respect  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Roman  history  abonnds  io  the  most  »tart- 
ling  contrasta,  and  the  strangest  contradictions. 

Senccn  speaks  under  the  mask  of  freedom,  and  as  the  llo- 
nnn  Pasquino.  "  I  propose  to  speak  of  what  happened  on  the 
I3th  of  October,  under  the  consulate  of  Asinins  Marecllns  and 
Acilius  Aviola,  on  the  advent  of  the  present  emperor,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  redemption  in  heaven.  Neither  my  vcti- 
nor  gratitude  shall  mingle  in  ibis  matter.  If  any  onu 
t  whence  I  am  so  perfectly  luformed  of  all  tliut  I  shall 
'ill  not  nt  Brst  answer  him,  unlcsn  it  so  plensoft 
n^— who  can  force  mu  f  For  I  know  that  I  have  become  a 
free  man,  since  the  departure  of  him,  who  verified  the  proverb  ; 
on«  other  must  either  l>e  horn  a  fool  or  a  king.  If  I  think 
proper  to  answer,  I  will  speak  according  to  the  Enggestions  of 
th«  moment."  Seneca,  next,  satirically,  says,  that  what  ho  in 
about  to  relate,  ho  had  from  the  senator  whom  Drusilln,  (tbe 
■isler  and  beloved  of  Caligula,)  on  the  Appian  way,  witnessed 
sscendittg  to  heaven.  The  same  senator  suw  all  that  occnrred 
to  Cbodius  in  his  jonney  to  heaTcn." 

"  I  shall  bo  better  nnderstood,"  says  Seneca,  "  when  I  say  it 
wan  on  the  13th  of  October  The  prcui»e  hour  I  cannot  lell : 
fnr  the  philosophers  more  readily  agree  than  the  hoars  ;  but  it 
woa  between  the  si>lh  and  seronth  honr.  Then  Mereury.  who 
had  always  delighted  himnelf  in  the  genius  of  the  man.  look 
one  of  Ihret  sititen)  of  Fate  aside,  and  said :  cruel  woman,  why 
do  you  let  the  poor  man  so  long  suffer  what  he  has  not  de- 
MTveiJ.  It  is  now  siity^four  years  since  he  Brat  drew  breath. 
Why  art  thou  angry  with  him  ?  SulTer  the  mathematicians  at 
length  to  bo  right,  who  hare  propltcslcd  his  doalli  ever;  year 
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nnd  month  of  his  reign.  And  ret  it  is  no  woniler  tbtt 
erred.  No  oue  linows  liia  hour;  for  no  one  liu  cvct  regai 
bim  M  a  mortal.     Do  thy  duty, 

Lei  blm  die;  and  plan  >  better  munaroh  on  Uic  I 


The  Fate,  thereupon,  cats  asunder  tlie  threads  of  Clandim* 
life;  but  Lnchesis  spins  the  lustrous  life-thread  of  Nero. 
Phojbna  sounds  the  lyre,  and  Seneca  flatters  his  royal  pupil  is 
unworthy  verse. 


I 
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''  rhobiu  DOW  jiroolumi ;  Ui«  Mcmlomed  tfna  of  mortal  Uh 

Hb  9I111II  etceeil,  and  me  in  CDDnleDuce  and  bedulj  rvtemUe — 

In  Toico  *ad  loog  nol  inferior;  happy  daji  be  thai]  brine 

To  marj  maa,  le-Hlabtisbitig  llio  nlgn  of  law  and  rijiit. 

Aj  tht  atmj  boil  befvie  lbs  rdiileBDt  Lneifer, 

Or  tha  rising  EsEpinji  In  the  depthi  of  (pare  retire, 

Ai  when  (be  rosj-Bogereil  mom,  rending  Ibo  Fcil  of  nigbt, 

Fonrs  the  illuminstJDg  blue  of  daj  o'er  eulh't  nida  upban^ 

80  bonU  imperinl  Cnuur  an  Rumc's  admiring  gan. 
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"  C'landias,  in  the  meantime,  gave  up  the  expiriog  spark  of 
life,  and  thenceforth  ceased  to  exist  but  in  the  realm  of  shades. 
He  expired  while  listening  to  tlie  comedians,  eo  that  yon  see  it 
was  not  without  reason  1  feared  them." 

80  died  Claudius.  Jupiter  is  now  informed,  that  a  man  of 
good  figure,  and  tolerably  gray,  had  girca  op  the  ghost, 
threatening  some  unintelligible  words,  shaking  his  bend,  and 
convulsively  moving  his  right  leg.  His  speech  could  not  be 
understood ;  be  being  neither  Greek  nor  Boman,  nor  of  any 
known  race.  Jupit«r  now  commanded  Hercules,  who  bad  to- 
gabondiEed  through  all  the  world,  to  csaniinc  what  species  of 
man  he  was.  When  Hercules,  who  did  not  fear  the  moDsters, 
perceived  nn  unexampled  tigure,  like  that  of  a  sea-monster, 
unwieldy,  and  bent  double,  a  tbirteenth  labour  seemed  pre- 
sented to  him.  But  as  lie  scmfinizcd  more  closely,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  have  something  of  a  human  shape.  He  spake  incpi* 
ringly  in  the  Greek  of  Homer  : 

"  Speak  I  of  what  race  are  you,  and  whence  do  you  eoa 
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CUadiufl  was  gratified  id  the  lii^hest  degree  to  perceive  that 
thont  were  philologists  in  heaven,  and  he  conceited  the  hope 
that  he  might  carry  his  historical  writings  tbitbcr.  He  had 
Indeed  written  twenty  books  ot  Tyrrhenian  and  eight  of  Cartha- 
ginian history,  lie  immediately  likewise  made  answer  ia  Ho- 
loeric  Terse ; 

"  From  br  Iltinm,  the  wind  bronght  me  to  Cicyon." 

The  fercr,  which  alone  of  all  the  Roman  goda,  had  accom- 
panied Claudius  to  heaTcn,  gives  hiin  the  lie,  and  calls  liim  b 
downright  Uaul.  "  Thercforu  did  ha  get  the  mastery  of  Rome, 
which,  as  a  QanI,  he  could  not  cease  striring  after.  (As  J 
here  in  Rome  transcritH!  this  sentence  of  the  old  Roman,  Id 
tho  hearing  of  the  French  trumpets,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
correct.)  Clandius  immediately  gives  orders  to  cat  off  the  neck 
of  the  fever.  He  wins  over  Hercules,  who  introdnees  him  to 
the  ball  of  the  god«.  But  the  god  Janus,  thercapoa,  proposes 
that  none  of  those  "  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth,"  should 
in  future  be  admitted  to  dei6catian,  and  Augustas  reads  a 
written  decree,  directing  Claudius  to  evacuate  Olympus  within 
three  days.  The  gods  approve  both  propositions,  and  Mcr- 
cnry,  thereupon,  drags  the  emperor  down  to  the  lower  world. 

On  tho  Via  Sacra,  they  meet  tho  funeral  procession  of  Clao- 
dina,  which  is  thus  described  :  "Itwasafuucralof  suehmaguili- 
c«nl  pomp,  that  one  might  really  snppose  a  god  was  being 
buried.  There  were  Ante  players,  and  performers  on  homi  and 
other  wind  instrnments  of  every  kind,  In  such  numben,  that 
Clandiui  himself  might  hear  them.  All  were  in  good  spirita, 
nod  rejoicing  that  the  Romans  could  now  move  about  like  k 
ten  people.  Only  Agathon  and  some  lawyers  wept,  and  thvy 
Isd«ed,  sincerely.  Tho  juriaconsnlta  advanced  from  oat  of  the 
dlfkniM,  pale,  haggard,  scarcely  breathing,  and  as  if  they  liad 
JbM  ntorned  to  life.  As  one  of  them  saw  how  the  advocate* 
pot  tbfir  beads  together,  and  lamented  their  misfortnne,  he 
caim  near,  and  exclaimed :  '  I  told  yon  the  Saturnalia  would 
■ot  laat  for  over.'  When  Claudius  witnessed  his  baria),  be 
nalisMl  that  he  waa  dead." 
U 
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When  CI&Ddins,  at  lenglb,  reaches  the  world  belov,  he  me«U 
a  EiogiQg  choir,  who  greet  him  with  the  excUmalioD  :  "  He  b 
foDDd,  joy  !  joy  1"  So  shuoted  the  Egyptians,  when  they  foand 
the  but)  Apis.  All  those  whom  he  had  pat  to  death,  made 
their  appearaoce,  and  among  them  Polybios,  and  his  olh« 
freedmen.  £acua  uow  reviews  the  actions  of  Claudios,  and 
he  6nd3  that  he  caused  thirty  senators,  three  hundred  and  Gf- 
teen  knights,  and  an  inoamcrable  mnltitnde  of  citizens  to  be 
Etraogled,  or  made  away  wiih  by  violent  means.  Thereupon, 
he  pronounces  the  sentence  thai  Glaudias  shall,  for  all  eternity, 
be  condemned  to  pour  water  in  a  vessel  fall  of  holes.  Caligala, 
of  a  sadden,  appears,  and  lays  claim  to  him,  as  his  slarc,  faring 
ing  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  often,  in  his  lifetime,  bosed 
the  ears  and  scourged  the  back  of  bis  uncle  Claadias;  as  these 
BSGertiona  could  not  be  contradicted,  Claudius  was  assigned  to 
Caligula,  who  transferred  him  to  his  frecdman  Meuander,  bf  ' 
whom  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  in  law  matters. 

Such  was  the  punikiiiilication  of  Claudius,  a  satire  wbidi  j 
rcQccted  but  little  credit  on  its  author,  Seneca,  who  had  bceii'l 
one  of  the  most  servile  flatterers  of  the  emperor  in  bis  lifetime^*  i 

k 

^F  Seneca,  the  satirist,  nest  suddenly  turns  moralist.    He  writes 

^M  ttn  essay  on  mercy  to  the  emperor  Nero — a  rather  startling 

^M  contradiction.  Xero  and  mercy.     Yet,  the  young  emperor,  ag 

^H  all  his  predecessors,  governed  without  cruelty  during  the  fint 
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ytm  of  his  rci^n.  This  composition  was  a  noble  production, 
And  fiill  or  elevated  sentiments. 

M^ro  laiislied  riches  on  his  iustractor,  and  the  anthor  of  the 
treatise  on  poverty  posacasod  a  princely  fortune,  gardens,  estates, 
pokces,  and  villas,  on  the  volnptaous  shores  of  Baioe,  in  the 
Albanian  mountains,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
six  millions.  He  lent  ont  money  at  nsurions  rates  of  interest 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  avaricioasly  hoarded  ap  his  gains, 
and  fawned  npon  Agrippina  and  her  son  with  a  spaniel-like 
servility,  until  he  fell  into  disfaronr.  lu  the  course  of  four 
jean,  Nero  threw  off  all  restraint.  Tacitns  reproaches  the 
timid  Seneca  for  not  preventing  the  murder  of  Agrippina  by 
Iter  imperial  son.  The  philosopher  at  length  became  trouble- 
to  Nero.  He  had  already  put  hia  prefect  Burrhus  to 
death,  and  Seneca  hastened  to  place  all  his  riches  at  the  dispo- 

ion  of  the  enraged  sotcreign,  and  to  withdraw  into  profoDDd 
ntiremeut.  But  his  enemies  accused  htm  of  being  implicated 
Id  the  conspiracy  of  Calpumlus  Piso ;  and  his  nephew  also,  the 
famous  poet  Lucan,  was,  not  withoat  good  reosou,  involved  in 
the  same  charge.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  latter  was  of  the  basest 
kind;  he  pusiltanimously  confessed,  resorted  to  the  most  dis- 
hoDoarable  supplication,  and  even  accused  hie  innocent  mother 
of  participating  in  his  crime.  As  these  mean  expedients  were 
nnavalling  to  save  him,  and  he  was  conderooed  to  die  by  bis 
own  hands,  he  went  home,  wrote  some  suggestions  of  altera- 
tion in  his  i>oou«  to  bis  father,  Anna'us  Mela  Seneca,  sapped 
nmptuonsly,  and  then,  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  opened 
hb  Tdins  and  bici]  himself  to  death. 

The  weak  Seneca,  in  his  death,  displayed  the  equanimity  of 
Socrates,  and  the  siern  rtoicism  of  Cato.  He  choso  bleedinff 
to  death  as  bis  mode  of  leaving  life,  and  desired  bis  heroie 
wife,  Panlina,  to  die  in  the  same  manner,  They  met  together, 
among  their  friends  and  retainers,  on  an  estate  fonr  miles  &om 
Borne.  Nero,  in  his  anxiety,  sent  his  tribune  to  the  villa,  to 
■W  tbe  actual  state  of  tblng*,  who  won  retunied  with  the  Infor* 
mttioa  that  Paulina  oUo  vu  bleeding  to  deatfa.     The  emperor 
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immediftlelf  commanded  Uicm  to  prevent  hi^r  death ;  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  injuDction,  tlic  slaves  buuiiil  up  her  reins,  arrestod 
tbe  flow  of  blood,  and  sared  her  against  her  owu  will.  She 
lived  Bererat  ^ ears  after  this  occurrence.  In  the  meanwhile,  si 
the  blood  slowly  and  ]>ainfullf  oozed  from  the  opened  Tcina  of 
Seneca,  he  requested  Stalius  Annn^ns,  his  physician,  to  gin 
him  poison,  which  he  took,  but  without  effect ;  be  then  caused 
himself  to  be  put  in  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some 
water  on  the  slaves  around  him,  he  said  that  be  was  making  * 
libation  to  Jupiter.  Uut  as  this  also  failed  of  the  desired-, 
effect,  be  had  himself  put  into  a  narrn  raponr  bath,  when  hf  ] 
suffocated  to  death,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Seneca  was  superior  to  the  degenerate  age  in  which  he  lired, 
bat  his  character  presents  the  strange  contradiction  of  divine 
talents  and  a  lore  for  truth  and  wisdom,  in  combiualion  with 
the  meanest  weaknesses  of  humanity.  His  writings  exercised 
u  great  ioflucDce  on  the  middle  ages,  stimulating  many  a  nobis 
mind  to  generous  aspirations,  and  to  the  suppression  of  viciona 
l^assions  and  propensities.  Thus,  Seneca,  we  part  in  i 
ciliation. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


Every  valley,  or  pteve  of  Cape  Corso  has  its  marina,  o 
landing-place,  aud  there  are  few  more  quiet  spots  than  these 
little  harbours  by  the  tranquil  sea-shore.  It  was  in  the.  swel- 
tering midday  heat,  the  honr  when  Pan  was  accustomed  to 
Bleep,  that  I  reached  the  strand  of  Luri.  The  people  in 
cottage,  where  I  was  to  wait  for  a  boat,  were  all  asleep, 
lovely  girl,  however,  was  sitting  at  the  open  window,  drcaa>>] 
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iDgl;  sewing  n  handkerchief,  with  a  nijrgterions  smile  which  re- 
flected all  sorts  of  quiet,  joyous  thouf^liU.     I  could  see  gbe  was 
embroidering  a  little  poem,  whioli  her  happ;  heart  had  made 
on  her  approaching  wedding.    Behind  her  laughed  the  bine  sea ; 
it  knew  the  story,  because  the  fisherman's  daughter  had  con- 
fessed it  all  iu  its  hearing.     She  wore  a  sea  green  robe,  & 
figured  jacket,  and  the  raandilc  gracefully  folded  over  her  hair; 
it  was  snow  white,  however,  with  three  fine  red  stripes,  ooe  after 
another.     Mnria  Benrenuia  also  confessed  to  me  her  public 
•erret,  with  all  kinds  of  amaning  gossip,  touching  winds  and 
WBTM,  and  of  the  Gne  music  at  the  marriage  festiTal  in  the  rale 
L  v(  Luri.     The  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and 
ft  prettier  festival  will  never  have  been  witnessed  in  Corsica. 
"^  On  the  morning  of  her  de|>nrlure  from  her  mother's  house, 
i  green  triumphal  arch,  festooued  with  ga<r  ribbons,  will  be 
Ktcd  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  little  hamlet.   The  friends,  nejgh- 
I,  and  relatives,  will  assemble  on  the  piozzetta  or  square  aa 
kbridal  escort.     A  young  man  will  step  before  the  blooming 
a  she  appears  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  cont- 
ain of  her  intcuIioQ  to  leave  the  place  where  she  has  lired 
n  her  childhood,  and  where  f\w  was  never  wanting  in  corals, 
iwen  and  friends.     But  as  she  will  abaudou  her  native  place, 
t  wishes  her,  in  the  name  of  her  friends,  a  happy  lot,  and  an 
r  MSecttonale  adien.    Maria  Benvennta  will  then  burst  into  tears, 
and   band  the  youth  a  remembrancer  for  the  commune.     A 
gi^ly  comparisonud  horse  is  now  led  before  the  house,  on  which 
the  bride  will  sent  herself,  and  then,  occoropauied  by  a  mannted 
ncort  of  annctl  yonng  men.  aud  bcdct^krd  with  Howeni  am)  flut- 
tering riblrans,  she  will  pass  out  of  the  hamlet  beneath  the  tll- 
nphal  arch.     Tlie  symbol  of  fecuudilr,  tho/rrao,  a  Bptnntng- 
d  surrounded  by  many  spindles,  and  decorated  with  rariona 
loured  ribbons,  is  bume  proudly  in  advance  of  ths  |1tocM- 
lon  by  a  young  man. 

^  The  retinue  approBchct  the  Campo,  where  the  bridefmKim 
■tide*,  and  into  whose  house  ihn  brido  is  now  to  be  Intro- 
.  Jilt  elcgnut  triumphal  nrch  is  also  cmlcd  at  the  tn- 
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trance  to  this  jilaco.  A  young  man  comes  forth  with  a  rib- 
bon bound  olire  branch,  which  he  dcUrera  to  ibe  briJe  with 
muay  fine  speecbes.  Itut  two  youths  rasb  from  the  britlsl 
escort  iQ  hot  haste  towards  the  bouse  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
coDtend  for  the  bononr  of  arriviug  first,  and  of  obtaiuiag  the 
key  of  the  hoase  to  deiirer  to  the  bride.  A  flower  is  the  eiu< 
blem  of  the  key.  The  swiftest  rider  wins  it,  and  esoltingly 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  gallops  back  to  tlie  bride,  to  deliver 
her  the  symbol.  The  procession  now  draws  near  to  the  house. 
Maidens  and  women  throng  all  the  balconies,  aod  strew  flowers, 
rice  and  grains  of  wheat  down  on  the  bride,  uud  throw  fmilj 
of  Uie  season  with  shonLs  of  joy  and  wishes  of  good  luck  among 
the  procession. 

In  the  meantime,  an  incessant  firing  of  gaos,  stnunraing 
maudolinea,  and  yelling  of  bagpipes  is  kept  up.  All  Ci 
resounds  with  the  din  of  fiddles,  trumpets,  and  fire-arms,  vrbUn 
fiocks  of  spring  swallows  and  larks  make  the  air  vocal  with 
their  songs,  and  there  is  a  dust  and  uproar  such  as  the  tillage 
ae¥er  before  saw,  and  all  on  account  of  little  Maria  Beo- 
venuta,  who  sits  there  on  the  window,  embroidering  the  whole 
story  on  her  handkerchief. 

The  old  futhcr-in-taw  comes  out  of  the  house,  and  spc^is  ia 
an  earnest  tone  to  the  strange  cortege :  "  Who  are  you,  men  in 
arms ;  friends  or  enemies  ?  Are  you  the  accepted  companious 
of  a  donna  gentile,  or  have  you  carried  her  off? 
to  mc,  bowerer,  like  gallant  and  honourable  men. 

'*  We  are,"  says  the  bride's  man,  "  hospitable  friends,  and 
accompany  this  beautiful  and  excellent  virgin,  as  a  pledge  oF 
our  new  friendship.     "We  gathered  the  choicest  flowers  on  the 
strand  of  Lnri,  to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  Campo." 

"  Ton  are  welcome  then,  friends ;  enter  mj  house,  and  join  in 
the  banquet."  The  old  man,  after  this,  lifts  the  maiden  from 
the  horee,  embraces  her,  and  conducts  her  within.  There  tho 
Iiappy  bridegroom  folds  her  in  his  arms,  amid  the  jubilftkt 
music  of  the  six  teen -stringed  citern,  and  the  trumpet.  M 

Thence  they  proceed  to  Ihc  cliurHi,  where  the  candles  ana 
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already  bumiog,  and  tlie  myrtle  is  profusely  strrwcd  about. 
Wiieii  Uie  marringc  ceremony  U  concluded,  the  bridal  pair  re- 
turn lo  the  house,  wlicrc  tlicy  take  their  seats  on  two  chuira  in 
Ihc  limiquet  room.  A  canning,  smiling  woman  here  comes  for- 
ward, holdiog  a  child  tightly  bound  in  Bvaddling  clothes,  which 
she  lays  in  the  arms  of  the  bride.  Little  Maria  BenTeoDta 
blushes  not,  but  takes  the  infant,  and  with  heartfelt  joy  preasca 
it  to  her  breast.  She  puts  a  tiny  Phrygian  cup  on  its  head, 
prettily  decorated  with  various  coloured  ribbons.  After  thiit, 
tbe  parents  and  kinsmen  embrace  the  conpic,  each  one  reciting 
the  old  distich : 


wliich  means,  "  God  give  yon  good  Inck,  three  sons  and  one 
daoghtcr."  The  bride  then  distributes  gifts  lo  her  reluiivcs,  tho 
nMTCiit  of  whom  receives  a  small  piece  of  coin.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  Iho  banquet  and  the  ball,  at  which  the  ccrca,  marsili- 
aun,  and  tarantella  are  all  danced. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  whether  they  will  ohaerre  tli« 
old  customs  described  in  the  chronicles;  for  it  wa«  fonncrlj  Uie 
pmctice  of  a  young  kinsman  of  the  bride  to  go  before  the  brido 
into  the  UDptial  chamber.  He  there  seTeral  times  jumped  over 
tbs  bridal  bod,  and  turned  sumersets  upon  it ;  the  bride  then 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  he  loosened  her  shoes  with  tho  same  cere- 
tnonlons  grace,  as  Anchi»cs  is  depicted  in  tho  ancient  paintings, 
'  doing  with  those  of  Venus  in  a  similar  position.  The  bride 
now  delicately  moved  her  foot,  and  shook  off  the  shoe,  glvlnff 
lu  the  eoarteous  youth  a  present  of  money.  In  short,  there  wtD 
bo  great  rejoicing  on  the  marriage  day  of  Marin  Bcnvcnnia, 
and  for  many  a  yenr  afterwards,  will  ila  glad  srunes  lie  talked 
of  ID  the  valley  of  Campo. 

We  goaslpped  and  chatted  of  all  tliis  in  the  little  sailor's  inn 
of  Lnri,  and  I  know  also  tbe  lullaby  with  which  Maria  Bcn- 
vennta  will  hush  her  Gmt-bom  prattler  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 


CRADLE  soaa. 

KANNA. 


manipi  ny  de*T««t  tnunn, 

NiDnisi  toy  choicgttgood. 
Than  ut  k  littla  bnojuit  buk, 

FlDBting  aluDg  lifs'i  imljing  flood: 
That  DoitbcT  Tcara  Ihs  horiDg  toa 

BiMp  ft  moBunt — fl«p,  mj  darlinf; 
But  tbM,  ■iniii  Hiiii. 

PearUladoD  bark,  Df  lovelj  chunar, 

Bosring  rich  lilki  in  plentfoni  Mora 

Tbj  nili  >n  wrought  af  rich  bnmda. 

From  Indls'i  nriBotal  thun ; 
Tbf  oitn  aje  oT  tb*  Bust  gold 
And  makhlcH  U  the  work  Ihcreau, 
Slwp  a  moiDinl — elHp,  toy  dulisf; 
Beat  Ihse,  miiui  mm'. 

WbcD  on  thj  dbUI  da;,  mj  darling 
To  b»Ij  Ijii|>iii[in  lb  no  It  Ml  bcnui. 

The  *an  wid  moOD  Itigeiher  itnod, 
Thy  tpoamn,  on  th«  bnppj  morn — 

Tha  tblning  cUn  of  huren  Im, 

Th;  lilLla  goldsn  cndU  rocked. 

Slecfi  a  noiUDnl — ?tecp.  my  dulinj*; 


The  uara  fk;  waa  cloodlcse,  deanit. 
In  Jaiilins  blae  il  brigbtly  uailad. 

And  eTin  the  (OTen  pluisU  catOB, 
To  bring  Ihaa  bonnleoDi  giRi.  my  child. 

TboD  all  the  she))hcrd>  on  Iha  bill* 

Far  light  daji  kept  a  JojOBi  Teait. 

^i«p  a  momanl — alcep,  aj  darling; 
Rsll  Ihos,  Hiaai  Mai'. 

Cilaraa  alona.  wan  haard.  raj  darting, 
And  nought  bnt  nmieit  danest  leen. 

Afar,  and  nau,  and  arcr7*hsi« 
Throqgb  CDfrinni'a  Tiller  green. 
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BMoaudwl  *ilh  llis  glkdsome  niith. 
SlHp  ■  namiDl — i1»p,  my  dkrilsg; 


In  eamlng  jsan,  my  dewed  Irauan, 
Wben'ar  thou  wandnmt  o'et  (ha  plain, 

Tbs  llowen  will  oSn  tnccDM  IWHI, 
And  mft  u  oil  ihall  fkU  th*  nln. 

or  riehiit  balwin  then  tball  U 

Tbo  Bklar  ot  iba  brinf  dMp. 

SlMp  angmsDl — ileep,  mj  darllDg; 


And  lh«n  Iho  noanUl*)  all,  aj  anelni 
^Dow-vhiM  wlUi  lambkina  will  appu 

And  Uua  thall  plaj  with  lender  liiaf, 
And  ailk;  gokU  and  Ksatls  deer. 

A«d  aang*  boaaW,  and  birda  of  fnj. 

Shall  bun  tbapaaatfal  nladapart. 

Staap  a  manaot— alaap,  mj  darling  j 
Roit  lba«,  Btaal  tuai. 

Tboa  art  nj  liula  ptimroH,  daarwL 
A>  total;  aa  the  pani;  Hovor 

Tliat  dacki  BaTalla'i  lui>pT  rala 
Ut  bliHUui  Id  CiiKiuni'a  Iwiiar. 

TImu  art  ai  tindoi  aa  liia  kerb 

On  whiirh  Iha  dainljr  laubkiDi  IWl. 

Flnp  a  BDnanl — ilaap,  my  datUng  ( 


}ulii  tho  prDttl«r  be  too  amcli  oxcitod  bj  Uic  fane;  of  ihtt 
bUTifT,  liie  mother  of  Iho  little  nanna  will  Ifaon  ting  il  tliii  diilj, 
wtiicb  will  fooa  [lOt  it  to  ilpcp  : 

Kinol  nkiai,  alnnl  naana, 

HinDlnlnnl.nlnnioqla, 
Allfjcrvaa  dl  la  aianna, 

Add-irM^BUll  e  Biiluulii. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  there  was  a  mofement  on  the  si 
boatmen  bad  come;  I  bade  tfae  prett;  BenvenQta  adien,  wish- 
ing her  all  kinds  of  good  things,  and  then  embarked  in  the 
felucca,  which  imnicdiatel;  set  sail  for  Bastia.  We  steered 
along  the  coast,  and  close  by  the  shore.  We  touched  at  Por- 
ticcioli,  a  Utile  faorbonr  with  a  custom  house,  to  register  the  four 
passengers.  A  hw  sailing  craft  la;  here  at  anchor.  The  ri|)e 
figs  on  the  trees,  and  the  rich  clusters  of  pnrple  grapes,  excited 
onr  appetites,  which  were  satisfied  to  satiety  at  the  meagre 
expense  of  two  pennies. 

The  evening  aspect  of  the  picturesque  shores,  and  the  moon 
illaminatcd  sea,  was  highly  pleasing.  I  saw  many  towers  on 
the  rocks,  and  ruins  of  churches  and  convents  scattered  along 
the  mountain  slopes.  We  sailed  by  the  old  church  of  Su 
Catharine  of  Sicco,  which  towered  up  in  isolated  g;randeur  on 
B  lofty  crag.  The  weather,  however,  began  to  chaugv,  and 
threatened  a  storm.  The  old  helmsman  took  off  his  cap  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Catharine,  and  prayed  aloud:  "Mary,  holy 
jnother  of  God,  grant  that  we  may  pursue  our  voyage  to  Bastia 
in  safety,  and  finally  reach  its  harbour."  The  sailors  all  uncovered 
their  heads,  and  devoutly  clasped  their  crosses.  The  gleam- 
ing sea,  illuminated  by  the  fitful  beams  of  a  pale  moon,  strug- 
gling through  dense  masses  of  black  clouds,  the  wild  and  savage 
shores,  the  shrine  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  opprehension  of  an 
approaching  storm,  naturally  awakened  superstitious  feelings. 
The  sailors  began  to  relate  all  sorts  of  tales  of  witchcraft.  One 
of  the  passengers,  who  feared  lest  I  should  deem  all  his  coDUlry- 
men  equally  superstitious,  constantly  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
with  an  incredulous  air,  at  these  strange  stories ;  but  another 
passenger  always  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  sailors,  wit^ 
the  declaratiou :  "  Ihare  never  seen  witches  with  my  eyes,  1 
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they  must,  nevertheless,  exiet,"  I  myself  nssirted  t]ial  I  couQ- 
deiilly  bclicveil  iu  witches  and  ghosls,  and  that  I  also  had  had 
the  honour  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  of  them. 
The  believer  id  witchcraft,  an  inhabitaot  of  Luri,  had  given  me 
a  glance  into  tlio  mysterious  depth  of  )iis  studies,  when  the 
cooversatioD  turued  on  LondoD,  by  his  nrnVa  inquiry  if  that 
city  wu  not  French.  It  seemed  to  mc  an  cxcclient  opportu- 
nity of  obtuning  information  of  the  popninr  superstitions;  so 
1  encouraged  the  conversation  on  this  subject. 

The  Corsicans  call  a  witch,  tirtga.  Ai  a  vampire  it  is 
especially  dangerous  to  children, suckingout  their  blood.  One 
uf  the  soldiers  described  its  appearance,  as  he  had  encountered 
H  once  in  his  father's  house,  to  be  swarthy  black  on  the  breast, 
and  that  it  could,  at  will,  change  itself  from  the  form  of  a  cat  to 
that  of  ■  virgin,  and  the  reverse.  They  do  children  much  harm, 
and  play  all  kinds  of  malicious  trickx  ou  them.  They  can  also 
HO  bcwitrh  guns  that  they  will  miss  fire.  In  such  a  case,  a  croas 
tna«t  l>e  made  on  the  stock,  as  that  fc  the  best  preservative 
■gainst  witchcraft.  It  is  always  advisable  also,  to  wear  relln 
■lid  amulets  on  the  person,  some  of  which  protect  their  posaefwr 
■gainst  a  mnskct  ball,  and  the  bite  of  the  vonomoas  spider,  mat- 
mifH'iUo.  Among  these  amulets  a  travelling  stone,  like  that  so 
fretiuently  alluded  to  in  the  Norwegian  soffot,  was  formerly  aaed 
in  Corsica.  It  was  only  to  bo  fonnd  at  the  tower  of  Seneca. ' 
and  wajt  sijuarc  and  ferrugiuousiQ  its  composition.  Whoever 
buiind  »ach  a  stone  over  his  knee  was  sure  to  make  a  quick  and 
lucky  journey. 

Uany  of  tlie  pagan  customs  have  disap|>earcd  in  Corvtca, 

vbile  others  are  yet  kept  up,  and  particularly  in  tlie  pastoral 

district  of  Niolo.     Of  these,  the  most  ciirion:i  is  the  divination 

I  by  boDM.     The  fortune- teller  lakes  the  shoulder  blade  of  a 

■jCoal  or  sheep,  makes  it  perfectly  smooth,  and  then  reads  from 

■lithe  history  of  the  consulting  porson.     It  mast,  however,  he 

e  left  shoulder  blade,  for  according  to  the  old  saying,  la  Jr*lra 

talia  »faUa,  the  right  shoulder  decelvett.     The  destiny  uf  many 

'sicana  ba«  been  foretold  in  this  inaDncr.     It  ii 
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^H         aaid,  that  on  the  ctentng  before  his  death,  oa  Sampiero  ma 

^H  Bitting  with  his  friends  at  titble,  an  owl  alighted  on  the  rooi  of 

^^  the  hoDsc,  and  cried  the  whole  night  through ;  a  soothsayer,  on 

consnlting  the  prophetic  sboaldcr  blade,  to  his  consternatioit, 

found  the  death  of  Sampicro  cleark  annoanced  npon  it 

■  Napoleon's  dcBtiny  was  predicted  in  the  same  manner  by  ut 

old  shepherd  of  Ghidazzo,  who  was  qnite  famons  for  his  slcill  in 
tliis  kind  of  divination.  One  day,  when  Napoleon  was  s  boy,  on 
examining  the  Ehoolder  blade,  he  saw  a  tree  plainly  stamped 
Qpon  it,  which  stretched  ont  to  the  heavens,  with  Damerons 
branches,  but  its  roots  were  feu-  and  small.  The  shepherd  thence 
inferred,  that  a  Corsican  wonid  be  a  ruler  of  the  world,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  This  pro|ihecj  enjoys  great  credence  among 
the  people  of  the  island ;  it  has  a  remarkable  resemblance 
with  the  dream  of  Mandane,  of  the  tree,  which  represented 
Cjra.. 

The  Corsicans  have  many  strange  and  wild  EnperstitioiM 
concerning  death.  When  any  one  is  to  die,  bis  approach- 
ing end  is  announced  by  &  pale  flame  on  the  honse-top.  The 
owl  screams  all  night  long,  the  dog  howls,  and  the  beating  ofa 
small  drum  by  a  spirit,  is  often  beard.  The  dead  also  come  by 
night  to  the  house  of  one  soon  to  die,  clad  like  the  deatb 
brothers  in  hooded  mantles,  with  pointed  caps,  and  masta  with 
■  boles  for  their  ghostly  eyes,  and  imitate  all  their  actions  in  sur- 
rounding the  bier,  placing  it  on  their  shoulders  and  carrying  it 
off.  The  spirits  play  off  these  pranks  nntil  the  cock  crows  the 
mom,  when  they  all  disperse,  some  to  the  church-yard,  and 
others  to  their  grayes  within  tlie  chnrches. 

The  dead  love  society.  If  you  go  at  night  to  tlie  chnrch-yard, 
you  will  see  them  issuing  forth  in  companies  from  the  sepulchres. 
You  most  now  qnickty  make  the  sign  of  a  cross  on  the  gun- 
stock,  and  you  can  fire  among  them,  in  the  assurance  that  your 
shot  will  not  fail  to  disperse  them,  and  prevent  them  from  as- 
sembling  together  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  t«n  years. 

The  dead  sometimes  visit  the  bod  of  their  surviving  rdfttivM^  I 
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and  placing  themselves  before  them,  saj  :  "Weep  no  more,  for 
I  am  now  in  the  certain  enjoyment  of  felicity." 

In  the  silent  night,  when  yon  are  lying  on  the  bed,  and  your 
sad  heart  will  not  let  yon  sleep,  the  dead  are  often  heard  calling 
yonr  name:  "Oh  Mary!  Oh  Joseph  I"  As  you  value  your 
life,  make  no  reply,  thongh  they  may  cry  in  tones  of  woe, 
sufficient  to  break  your  heart.  Answer  not,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  surely  die. 

"Audate,  AudateP^  The  storm  is  coming  I  See  the  water- 
spout there,  how  it  is  driving  by  Elba!  And  wildly  blew  this 
black  spectre  over  the  sea,  a  fearfully  beautiful  sight.  The 
moon  had  set,  and  land  and  sea  lay  enveloped  in  a  thick  veil  of 
cloud  and  darkness.  God  be  praised  I  We  are  at  the  tower  of 
Bastia.  The  holy  virgin  had  evidently  taken  us  under  her  keep- 
ing, for  jnst  as  we  landed  from  the  boat,  the  storm  burst  in  all 
its  terrors  around  us. 
19 
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SouG  miles  to  the  sontJiward  of  Bastla,  on  the  heights  of 
eastern  coast,  lies  the  so  mncli  renowned  town  in  Corsicon  his- 
tory, of  Vescovato.  After  reaching  the  tower  of  Battafaoco 
by  the  road,  yoo  ascend  tlie  moaotaln  through  the  most  beaii- 
tifal  cbestnat  groves,  which  surronnd  it  on  all  sides.  The  whols 
of  this  chariuing  little  district  is  called  the  cascina,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  YescoTato,  from  the  abundance  of  chestuuls, 
Oostagniccia,  Or  the  land  of  chestnuts. 

I  was  very  curions  to  see  this  parlicalar  spot  of  Coi 
from  its  having  been  offered  bv  Count  Maltco  Bultafboco 
Bonssean  as  an  asylam,  I  had  expected  to  see  sonielbing  of 
the  same  kind  as  I  had  freqnenily  witnessed  in  the  mountains. 
I  woe  conseqnently  the  more  surprised  when  I  beheld  Vesco- 
vato before  mc,  buried  among  the  green  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  chestnut  groves,  sorrounded  by  orange  plantations, 
Ti'neyards,  and  every  variety  of  fmit  trees,  traversed  by  ft 
monntain  stream;  a  gcnnine  Corsican  lovm,  but  of  no  me&n 
architecture.  It  seemed  to  mc  that  uf  all  the  places  of  refoga 
which  a  misanthropic  philosopher  might  select,  this  was  not 
the  worst.  It  is  a  mountain  village  in  the  deepest  forest  sedn- 
sion,  with  the  most  beautifal  walks,  where  one  may  dream  aw^ 
life  in  ondislnrlwd  tranquillilv,  now  on  the  rocks  by  the  wild 
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tomnt,  then  beneath  tie  shadow  of  the  iTy-gron'n  valla  of  tbo 
cloister,  or  upon  a  projecting  crag,  from  whence  the  enraptured 
tjt  iweeps  over  the  paradiiiiacal  pltiiii  of  tiolo,  and  the  blao 
waters  of  the  hearing  sea. 

A  bishop  built  this  place,  and  the  bishops  of  the  old  Mari- 
■Dft,  which  lies  on  the  plain  lienCBth,  subseqaently  resided  here. 

TcscoToto  is  an  oasis  of  historical  a&sociatiuus  and  niunes ; 
it  is  particular];  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Cor- 
Bican  hislorians,  Ccccaldi,  Montcgglani,  and  Filippini,  all 
three  of  the  siiteentfa  century.  Their  housea  arc  aa  well  pre- 
seried  as  their  memories ;  the  curate  of  Tescovato  conducted 
mc  to  that  of  Filippini,  which  is  nothing  eke  than  a  poor  pea- 
sant's cottage.  I  could  not  refrain  from  suiling,  ait  I  was 
shown  a  broken  stone  on  the  wall,  on  which  the  historinii,  in 
the  J07  of  his  heart,  had  Eculptured  the  inscription:  "Ilaa 
Aedes  ad  suum  ct  amiconim  usum  in  comniodiorem  Formain 
rwleglt  anno  MULXXV.  cal.  liecemb.  A.  Prtrut  I^tHpinnut 
Arehid.  Marian."  The  pretensions  of  these  worthy  men  wcr« 
indofld  extremely  modest.  Another  stone  exhibits  the  nrma 
of  Filippini,  namely,  his  hon&o,  and  a  horse  bonnd  to  A 
tree.  The  archdeacon  was  accustomed  to  write  his  history  in 
his  Tineyard,  where  lie  would  tie  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  then 
sit  down  under  the  protection  of  the  high  walla  to  compose ; 
for  he  was  never  safe  from  the  balls  of  his  enemies,  and  thns 
he  wrote  his  hi.story  of  the  Corsieans  under  very  drnmatic  and 
fizdiiag  circumstances. 

PUippini'a  history  of  tlie  island  is  the  chief  work  on  that 
■object,  and  one  of  which  the  Corsieans  may  justly  be  proud. 
It  contidM  a  large  collection  of  songs,  chronicles,  popular  tra- 
dhfa>Dfl,  and  other  clemeuts  of  history.  The  tint  contributor 
to  it  was  flioTunni  della  Oroasa,  lieutenant  and  secretary  of 
tke  gallant  Vinc°ntello  d'lalria,  who  collected  traditions  and 
sagas,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  year  I4G4.  His  pupil, 
Moateffgiatii,  coDtlnne<l  It,  In  a  rather  imperfect  manner,  to 
1&XS-,  Ceccatdi  prosecuted  it  to  1509,  and  Filippini  to  1594. 
Of  tb»  thirteen  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  ho  wtoU  on]/ 
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the  foor  lost,  but  the  whole  work  is  edited  by  him,  and  it  now 
Iwara  his  name.  It  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Touraon,  in 
France,  in  1594,  in  Italian,  with  the  fallowing  title  : 

"  The  histor7  of  Corsica,  in  which  all  things  are  related  tlwt 
happened  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  year  1594.  With  a 
general  description  of  the  whole  island:  divided  into  thir- 
teen books,  of  which  the  Grst  nine  were  began  by  Giovanni 
della  Qrossa,  which  I'icr  Antonio  Monteggiani  and  Mark 
Antony  Ceccaldi  continued,  and  which  were  enlarged  by  the 
highly  esteemed  Antoupietro  Filippini,  archdeacon  of  Mariana : 
the  four  last  were  written  by  himself.  Carefully  revised,  and 
pablished  by  the  sane  archdeacon.  Printed  by  Claudio  Mi- 
chael, printer  of  the  university.  1594," 

Although  Filippini  was  an  opponent  of  Sampiero,  and,  from 
fear,  published  much  that  was  untrue  in  his  book,  he,  nerer- 
theless,  told  so  many  bitter  truths  of  the  Genoese,  that  the 
republic  zealonsly  suppressed  the  history.  It  had  become  *eiy 
rare,  when  Pozzo  di  Dorgo  conferred  a  great  service  on  his 
native  country,  by  causing  it  to  be  republished.  A  new  edi?^ 
tiouf  carefally  revised,  with  an  original  introdaction  by  Ibftil 
Corsiean  Qregori,  was  issued  in  Pisa,  in  five  volumes,  in  1827.  ^ 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  recent  historians,  who  censure  Filip- 
pini for  having  adopted  all  the  fables  and  tradiliong  of  Qrossa 
in  his  work,  for  they  certainly  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  in  their 
different  stages  of  development.  But  for  the  labours  of  Filip- 
pini, a  great  part  of  Corsican  history  would,  at  this  day,  bo 
buried  in  profonnd  obscurity.  He  dedicated  his  work  to  Al- 
fonso d'Ornano,  the  son  of  Sampiero,  in  manifestation  of  his 
joy  at  hearing  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Ucnoese  senate, 
and  of  his  having  visited  Genoa  in  person. 

"  When  I  undertook  to  write  this  history,"  he  said,  "  I  relied 
more  on  the  gif^s  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  me,  than 
on  any  pccnliar  skill  in  this  species  of  composition.  I  thought 
to  myself  that  1  should  be  e.tcnsed  by  my  readers,  when  they 
considered  the  great  scarcity  of  every  kind  of  materials  in  tki 
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Mnod,  in  wliich  God  hna  been  pleased  to  cast  my  lot.  In 
other  plitces,  Filippini  hitlprif  complains  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  Corstcans,  and  of  their  total  want  of  knonledgo  of  Kcience 
uid  letters.  He  exccpta  not  even  the  priesthood  from  this 
reproaeh,  anoag  whom,  he  snys,  there  were  scarce  twelve  who 
hftd  Btndied  fcrsmmar,  snd  among  the  FmnciscanB,  who  poi- 
twenty-five  cloiaters,  there  were  not  more  than  eight 
of  learning ;  and  IIiua  the  people  grew  np  in  a  state  of 
complete  iguonuiuo. 

He  DcTcr  conceals  the  fnnlts  of  his  coantrymcn.  Besides 
Iheir  ignorance,  he  reproaches  the  C'orsicans  for  lUeir  neg- 
ligent culture  of  the  boiI.  The  lincst  plain  in  the  world,  that 
of  Alcria  and  Mariana,  ho^  run  to  waste,  and  the  birds  arc 
Bot  even  driven  away  from  the  grain.  When,  by  accident, 
they  become  possessed  of  a  single  carlin,  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  no  farther  occaBlon  for  labour,  and  are  provided 
against  all  chance  of  want.  The  same  remarks  might  be 
applied  lo  the  Corsicans  of  onr  own  times.  "  Why,"  aska 
Filipptoi,  "  do  they  not  graft  the  fnnnmerable  wild  olives  and 
cbestoals?  Bnt  they  do  nothing,  and  therefore  arc  they  poor; 
poverty  leads  to  vice,  and  daily  provokes  thefts  and  crime. 
Peijary  Is  also  common ;  their  enmities,  as  well  as  tbetr  little 
'love  and  truth,  are  almost  eternal,  and  it  has  become  a  proverb 
Hut  a  Corsicao  never  forgives.  They  oro  fond  of  novelty  and 
excitement,  and  am  addicted  to  many  saperstitioQS  ritea  and, 
practices,  among  which  is  the  art  of  divination  by  consulting 
iha  shoulder  blade  of  dead  animals." 

Sacb,  in  brief,  is  the  dark  moral  pictare  which  the  Corsican 
Mrioriaa  draws  of  his  people,  and  he  has  as  little  spared  their 
Mknillai  as  Seaeca  in  the  following  vente : 


Prim*  Mt  oleifffi  Iti,  kll«a  Ttrti 
TarllA  nmllri.  qiurta  a>cu«  da 


Hieir  ftrst  principle  is  revenge.  th«  second  to  live  by  rapine,  the 
Ibird  to  He.  and  the  fourth  to  deny  the  gods. 

Ily  way  of  reiiaration,  in  his  dedication  to  Alfonso,  b«  defenda 
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the  virtQcs  of  his  counlrj'roen  with  great  zeal  against 
Porcacchi  Aretino,  or  Castiglione,  who  hod  assailed 
racter  in  his  descriptioD  of  the  most  famous  islands  of  tlia 
world.  "  This  person,"  complains  Filippini,  "  treats  the  Corsi- 
cans  as  assassins,  which  is  the  more  sarprising  to  me,  as  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  irbere  the  stranger  is  more  hospita- 
bly received,  or  where  travelling  is  more  safe ;  for  every  hoas« 
in  Corsica  is  open  gratuitously  to  the  traveller  from  other 
lands."  I  can  verify  the  troth  of  this  statement  from  my  owm 
esperience  three  hundred  years  later.  J 

As  I  am  treating  of  historians,  I  may  as  welt  refer  to  tbv 
other  most  prominent  ones  ;  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  an  island 
so  prolific  of  heroes,  end  startling  vicissttndes  of  fortune.  'Iocs 
not  want  a  corresponding  nambcr  of  writers  to  record  its  annals. 

Peter    CymiEns,   Archdeacon   of   Aleria,    the   old    RonMW 
colony,  ranks  next  to  Filippini  as  an  historian  of  Corsica, 
liied  in  the  fifteenth  centnry  j  and  besides  his  Gtmmtntarii 
de  belli  Ferrariensi,  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  the  island  un 
the   title   of  "  Petro    Cirniri   de   rebut   Coratcil   Hbri  quali 
which  extends  to  H82.     His  Latin  belongs  to  ibe  best  of 
age ;  his  style  resembles  that  of  Sallost  and  Tacitas,  bot  hit 
wanner  of  treating  his  subject  is  altogether  nnartistica),  and  he 
is  often  tedious  in  his  descriptions.     Filippini  neither  availed 
himself  of  bis  work,  or  knew  of  its  existence — as  it  existed 
only  in  manuscript,  and  was  first  discovered  in  the  library  of 
Louis  XV.     Maratori  adopted  this  manuscript  in  his  great 
work  in  1T38,  and  Grcgori,  at  the  coat  of  Pozko  di  Borgo, 
published  it  in  a  handsome  edition  in  Paris  in  1834,  togel 
with  a  translation  of  the  Latin  text. 

Much  more  satisfactory  and  perspicuous  is  the  delincatit 
of  the  character  of  the  Corfiicans,  by  Cym»us,  which  we 
extract,  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  their  actual  traits. 

"  They  are  prompt  to  avenge  an  injury — a  neglect  to 
which  is  regarded  as  dishononrnble.     When  they  cannot  reach 
him  who  has  committed  an  assassination,  they  punish  one  of 
ids  relations.     As  soon  therefore  as  a  murder  is  perpetrated, 
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wll  the  relatives  of  the  assassin  sciie  their  arros  to  derond 
tbcmsHves  agaiast  an  atlack.  Only  Children  and  nomcD  are 
ipared."  The  eqiiipmcut  or  the  Coreicaos  of  that  time  is  thua 
described  :  "  The;  wear  pointed  helmets,  called  ccrhellenu,  and 
BOme  roand  ones,  together  with  dirka,  and  long  speiirs,  of 
which  OTcry  person  carriea  two.  The  sword  ia  worn  on  the  left 
Bide,  and  the  dagger  on  the  left." 

At  home,  discordant  as  the;  ma;  be,  the;  are  firml;  united 
■broad.  The;  are  ever  read;  to  die;  the;  are  all  poor,  and 
denpixe  trade,  are  evaricioua  of  fame,  and  use  but  little  gold 
and  aiWer.  Drunkenness  is  regarded  as  disgraceful ;  lull  few 
of  them  learn  to  read  and  write ;  they  ore  so  well  versed  in 
lawsuits,  that  one  might  believe  the;  were  all  born  lawyers. 
The;  are  the  most  hospitable  of  people.  The  wires  of  the 
liigbcat  in  rank  cook  their  own  lueals ;  the;  are  b;  nature  of  a 
irnTe  and  serious  tone — more  given  to  action  than  speech. 
The;  are  aUo  rcmarkabi;  religion  a. 

It  is  the  custom  to  ite|>nnito  the  men  and  women  at  tabic. 
The  danghten  and  young  maidens  go  to  tlie  fountoins  for 
water,  as  the  Corsieani  have  bnt  few  serring  people.  The 
women  are  iudnatrious  ;  the;  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  moving 
to  and  from  the  fountains  with  pitchers  on  iheir  heads,  and 
twisting  Qa.i,  as  the;  lead  their  horees  along;  they  are  also 
*vr;  chaste,  and  do  not  indulge  in  much  sleep. 

The  Corsicana  in  their  burial  customs  resemble  the  ancient 
llomans,  for  they  inter  the  dead  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
and  with  funeral  songs,  orations  ond  prayers.  One  of  tlie 
neighbours  raises  a  cry,  and  onnonnccs  the  death  to  the  next 
village,  and  then  the  report  ia  spread  aronod  the  country,  antll 
all  the  neighbourhood  gathers  together  in  a  long  prncesKion, 
the  men  first,  and  the  women  next.  When  they  reach  the  hnnso 
of  the  dead,  they  all  set  up  a  weeping  and  moaning,  and  the 
wife  and  the  hnithen  tear  the  clothes  fh>m  their  hreaits.  The 
women,  bathed  in  tear*,  beat  iht-ir  bosoms,  scratch  thdr  face*, 
knd  rand  their  hnir." 
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This  descriptioD  of  the  Corsicans  bcEkra  a  strong  1 
that  given  of  the  ancient  Qermans  bj  Tacitas. 

Tbe  martial  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  the  moat 
productive  period  of  Corsican  historians ;  they  were  silent  in 
the  sevenleeuth  century,  as  the  whole  country  lay  in  a  stat«  of 
deathlike  exhaostion.  After  1700  a  renewed  activity  was  dis- 
played, and  wc  have  the  asefnt  bat  not  remarkable  books  of 
A'atali  and  Galvini,  entitled,  Disini/anao  suBa  guerra  di  Cortiea, 
and  Giusiijlcazionc  delt  inturre^'atif."  Dr.  Simpcrani  also 
wrote  a  bistory  of  the  island  don-n  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which,  although  rich  in  matter,  is  tediooslj 
diffuse.  That  of  Canibiaggi,  in  fonr  quarto  volumes,  is  of 
indispensable  utility  from  the  numerons  valuable  documents  it 
contains.  It  was  dedicated  to  Frederick  the  Great,  the  admirer 
of  Paaquale  Paoli  and  the  heroism  of  his  fellow  coontrymen. 

Now  that  the  freedom  of  Corsica  is  lost,  several  learned  men 
of  the  island,  of  the  want  of  whom  Filippini  would  have  no 
further  reason  to  complain,  have  assumed  the  task  of  writing 
the  history  of  their  country.  Most  of  them  are  lawyers. 
Pompei  wrote  a  work  with  the  title,  L  ttat  actuel  de  la  Cone. 
Oregon  published  an  edition  of  Philippini  and  Cymsns,  and 
collected  the  statutes  and  penal  laws,  from  the  earliest  times, 
with  the  amendments  adopted  in  the  democracy  of  Sambaccio, 
and  the  additions  and  improvements  of  the  Genoese  in  the 
sixteeutb  century.  Another  learned  Corsicnn,  Renneci,  wrote 
a  tolerable  history  of  the  island  in  two  volumes,  and  which 
comes  down  to  1S30.  Arrighi  wrote  a  life  of  Sompiero  and 
of  Paeqnale  Paoli.  Jacobi's  two  volnmed  history  of  CorsinJ 
eitjoys  the  most  reputation,  as  he  has  made  a  judicious  i 
laborious  research  among  all  the  meritorious  writings  of  1 
predecessors. 
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I  risTTED  the  hoaae  of  Coant  Matleo  ButtuTiioco,  wbicb  was 
offered  to  Rousseaa  for  k  resilience,  ll  ii  a  putuce-like  edifice 
in  Klylti  and  proportions,  and  is  at  prescut  partlf  occupied  bj 
tiiv  fuuiily  of  Marshal  S<:ba£tiaui,  who  took  their  rise  ^in  iho 
neigh Ijou ring  village  of  I'orta. 

Coual  Battafuoco  is  the  siinie  against  whom  Napoleon,  when 
.«  young  democrat  iu  Ajoccio,  wrote  a  fiery  pamphlet.  When 
tb«  former  wna  yet  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  he  inviled 
Jean  Jaqnea  RonsBeaa  to  Vescovato.  In  his  ronlrat  (onW 
the  Oencva  philosopher  had  prophetically  spukcn  of  Corsica  in 
tbc  following  tcrma '.  "  There  is  yet  a  connlry  in  Kurope  capa- 
bl«  of  legislation,  and  that  is  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  valour 
and  Uio  constancy  with  which  titat  brare  people  have  recovered 
and  defended  their  liberty  would  welt  deserve  that  some  wi«o 
nan  should  tvacb  tbem  how  to  preserve  il.  1  have  some  pre* 
Motiment  that  one  day  that  little  island  will  astonub  Kurope." 
On  the  occasion  of  the  last  French  expedition  for  the  subjection 
of  Corsica,  KoussosQ  wrote,  "  It  must  be  confessed  that  you 
FreDcbmen  are  a  very  servile  people,  euily  pnrcbnsable  by 
tyraoDy,  aa  croel  and  uuspanog  as  hangnea  to  the  unfortunate. 
If  yon  knew  of  any  freemen  at  the  other  end  of  (bo  world,  I 
nrily  believe  yon  would  march  thither  for  the  mere  pleaaare  of 
axtlrpailng  them." 

Whether  tliis  was  intended  by  Kousscan  or  not,  od  a  pre- 
dictioD,  It  baa  been  fulfilled  :  fur  tbe  day  came  xfban  Corsica 
•at  all  Korope  in  aatonlsbmcnt.  It  ma*  the  Rix-d  opinion 
which  Rooasean  expreMcd  of  the  Conicun  people,  timt  iuiloced 
Psoli,  in  1164,  to  invite  bim  to  the  inland,  as  a  \i\aicM  uf  rcfngo 
hota  his  (tenocatars  in   Svitterland.     In  cometjuence  of  a 
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BOCSSEAfS   COXETIIVTIOS.  ^H 

tnalicionB  report  set  ofloEtt  bjr  Volt^re,  that  this  asylnm  wii 
offered  in  jest  to  Bousscau,  f  uoli  wrote  to  the  latter  in  person. 
Buttafuoco  went  farther  yet ;  for  he  requested  the  philosotiber, 
as  the  Poles  bad  done,  to  famish  his  countrymen  a  constitation. 
Paoli  does  not  appear  to  hare  objected  to  this  propoailion — 
probably  becanse,  althoogh  he  deemed  the  work  of  no  valne. 
yet  it  mi{;bt  id  some  degree  contribute  to  the  repntation  of 
Corsica.     The  vain  Diisauthrope  flattered  himself  with  being  b 

r  Pythagoras,  and  he  gladly  replied  :  "  It  is  Eoperflaona  to 
eudeaionr  to  excite  my  zeal  f»r  the  undertaking  you  propose  to 
me.  The  rery  idea  of  it  elevates  my  soul  and  trausports  me. 
I  should  esteem  the  rest  of  my  days  very  nobly,  very  Tir- 
tuously,  and  very  happily  employed — 1  should  think  that  I 
well  redeemed  the  inntility  of  much  of  my  past  life,  if  I 
could  render  iU  sad  remains  of  any  advantage  to  yonr  brave 
countrymen."  His  work,  however,  was  never  completed;  and 
if  it  had  been,  its  theoretical,  visionary  views  would  no  doabt 
have  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  practical  consti- 
tution framed  by  Paoli,  upon  the  experience  and  exigences  of 
the  past  history  of  the  Coreieans. 

Bousscan  was  prevented,  however,  by  bis  personal  aOairs, 
from  visiting  the  island,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  be 
there  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his  theories, 
for  the  people  were  almost  in  a  state  of  natural  simplicity, 
living  on  goat  milk  and  chestnuts,  and  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  knowledge  and  education  ;  but  all  alike,  brave,  hospitable, 
revengeful  and  equal  in  condition.  The  warlike  Corsicans 
vould  have  heartily  laughed  at  the  sight  of  Rousseau  walking 
about  beneath  the  chestnut  groves,  with  a  cat  in  his  arm, 
or  weaving  osier  baskets  with  his  fingers.  The  fearful  cry, 
"vendetta!  vendetta!"  and  a  couple  of  musket  shots,  would  ■- 
liarc  quickly  dispelled  all  the  delusions  of  the  poor  Jacqa«^^,^H 
and  have  soon  drircn  bim  from  tlic  island.  ^H 

In  the  lelter  to  Count  Buttafuoco,  declining  bis  proffer  of 
an  asylum,  Uoasseau  says :  "  I  have  not  indeed  lost  all  desire 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  your  country ;  but  my  faO- 
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Ing  stron^h,  the  carps  and  ftitignes  which  I  innst  undergo,  and 
other  obelaclcs  arising  out  of  luy  conditioa,  compel  mo,  at  least 
for  the  present,  to  renounce  an  idea,  which  however  I  cao 
nCTcr  entirely  abandon.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  growing  old, 
tnd  declining  in  health ;  but  whatever  may  occnr,  present  my 
wamcHt  thanks  to  General  I'aoli  for  the  Bsylam  with  which  he 
hu  deigned  to  honour  nie.  Gallant  oud  hospitable  people  I 
I  will  tover  forget,  as  long  as  I  lire,  that  yoar  hearts  and  anas 
were  opened  to  me  at  the  moment  when  almost  all  Europe  was 
dosed  against  me.  If  I  shall  not  have  the  good  fortune  tu 
Ihtb  roy  oaheii  in  yonr  {jjland,  I  will,  at  least,  seek  to  leare 
behind  me  there  a  memorial  of  my  gratitude,  and  I  know  I  shall 
bODOnr  myself  in  the  eatimnlion  of  the  whole  world,  when  I 

■Bine  my  generous  friends  and  jirotcctors. .     What 

I  eta  promise  you,  and  apon  which  you  may  rely,  is,  that  for 
Hi*  roiidae  of  my  life,  I  will  occupy  myself  only  with  Corsica; 
•verything  else  shall  be  banished  from  my  mind," 

How  etrango  sounds  all  this  rhetorical  declamation  of  Rons- 
•ran  when  addressed  to  a  pco]ile  of  snch  stem,  seriona  and 
Tignrans  common  sense  as  the  Corsleans.  Ronsaeau  and  the 
Coreicnns  represent  entirely  antipodical  nalurea,  and  yet  they 
wore  animated  br  a  common  sympathy  of  sentiment.  It  la 
enrioas,  at  the  ssme  time  tliat  Rousseau  was  predicting  the 
■drent  of  a  philantbro|>ic  democracy,  to  listen  to  the  brawn 
■onnds  of  the  corjbontos  weapon  dance  under  Paoll,  announc- 
ing the  new  era  of  a  struggle  for  Corsican  independence.  Wttli 
the  noise  of  its  bronzes  they  stnnned  the  ears  of  the  decpots, 
while  the  island  gave  birth  to  a  now  deity — Nnpoleon,  the 
nroliit]9Dai7  god  of  the  iron  age. 
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TQC  UORESCA C0B3ICAN  WEAPO!!   DANCE, 

Like  all  other  people  of  a  fierce  Umpemment  and  .poetic 
imagioatioa,  the  Corsicans  have  tbeir  weapon  dance,  wbich  is 
c&Ued  tbe  moresca.  Tlierc  is  a  variance  of  opinion  as  to  its 
origin — some  tracing  it  to  tiic  Moors  and  others  to  the  Greeks. 
The  tatler  called  these  dances  of  the  martial  youth,  with  shield 
and  sword,  Mcmphitic  and  Pjrrhic  dances,  and  ascribed  tbeii 
iureation  to  Minerva  and  Pjrrhns,  the  god  of  Acbilles. 
oncertain  how  they  spread  over  the  aoathern  conotries ;  fiincs'' 
the  wars  between  tbe  Moors  and  Christians,  thej  have  been 
called  mortica,  and  it  appears  that  thej  are  yet  everywhere  in 
vogae,  where  the  people  retain  a  traditioDal  remembrance  of 
the  desperate  combats  between  the  Christians  and  Saroci 
and  particularly  in  Greece,  Albania,  Servia,  Montenegrli 
Spain,  &c. 

lu  Corsica,  the  moresca,  which  appears  to  have  a  varioas 
signification  in  different  coantries,  is  of  on  esclnsively  chivalric 
character,  and  represents  battles  with  the  Saracens,  the  deli- 
Terance  of  Jerusalem,  the  conqneat  of  Granada,  or  the  taking 
of  the  cities  of  Aleria  and  Mariana  by  Count  Hugo  Coloona. 
The  CorsicanB  have  in  all  ages  practised  this  dance,  but  more 
particnlarly  in  seasons  of  great  national  peril,  when  sncb  a 
spectacle  was  necessary  to  stimulate  the  desponding  courage  of 
the  spectators,  by  reminding  them  of  the  illustrious  actions  of 
their  ancestors.  I  know  of  no  keener  pleasure  for  a  free  and 
manly  people,  than  the  esliibition  of  this  heroic  dance,  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  poetry  of  war.  It  is  the  only  national 
drama  of  the  Corsicans,  who  delight  to  represent  in  its  moT»> 
meDts  the  valorous  deeds  of  their  forefathers  on  the  very 
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I^Wned  bjr  their  blood.     They  lave  onen  broke  ap  the 
Hlto  march  to  batllo. 
escovato  often  witncBsed  the  moresca ;  and  it  was  danced 
there  in  honour  of  Sampiero,  and  ako  in  the  time  of  Paoli. 
The  last  performance  of  it  took  place  in  1817. 

The  represeqUtion  of  the  coDqacst  of  Mariana  by  Count 

'  Colonna  was  the  popular  farouritc.     A  village  represented  the 

I  city.     The  scene  of  action  was  nn  open  plain,  and  the  green 

Mtaitia  serred  for  an   amphitheatre,  where  tbousaniU  on 

Hds,  who  had  come  from  all  parta  of  the  island,  ecatcd 

-a  rnde,  savage  multitude,  all  armed,  and  accom- 

"fmylRg  the  martial  dunce  with  the  keenest  attention  and  iho 

moat  animated  gestures.     The  actors,  sometimes  two  hundred 

In  number,  all  clad  in  the  Roman  toga,  were  divided  inio  two 

bands.     Kach  dancer  carried  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 

dagger  in  his  left ;  the  colour  of  the  helmet  plume,  and  of  the 

•nooor,  alone  marking  the  difference  between  the  Moors  and 

Cbfletions.     The  moref^ca  was  directed  by  a  single   violin 

player. 

It  begins.     A  Moorish  astrologer  in  a  caftan,  with  a  long 

«iiit4)  beard,  issues  forth  from  the  walls  of  Mariana,  rrgards  the 

h  beaTens,  consults  the  stars,  and,  dismayed,  forebodes  disaster. 

I  With  signs  of  fear  he  harries  back  to  the  gate.     Dehold  I  a 

LUoorish  herald,  at  this  very  moment,  in  iicry  haste,  and  with  a 

f  nuDtenaiice  of  fear,  dashes  forward  with  the  tidings  that  the 

\  Cbristians  have  already  taken  Aleria  and  Corte.  and  are  on  the 

\  Bwrch  to  Mariana.    As  he  disap]>cars  within  the  gate,  trumpcls 

md  Count  Colouna  adraiices  with  the  Cbri«tian  amy. 

I  The  sigitt  of  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  host  of  war- 

■  that  march  beneath  its  folds  is  balled  with  trinrapbani 

D  the  monnloins. 


Wha  b*«llaiUlb«a 


^^nm 

^v 

^^^^^^1 

Conal  Colonna  tinihuthi  bi>  award,                                 ^^H 
Kinei  the  ctou  on  iu  )>ilt,                                             ^^^| 

And  that  to  hii  wimor  horde                                               ^^H 
BnTalj  ipeake  Ihe  gallant  knigfaL                                  ^^M 

"tnOad'i  Dime  forward  lotbanarml                          ^^M 
Leap  o'er  Uarlaoa'!  waUi,                                                 ^^1 

aaava  to  the  earUi  tbe  Uoorbb  ■•rajta,                         ^^M 
And  eridxoD  jour  lklehi««.  in  Ihair  bhrad.                   ^H 

Enow  7e,  that  thej  who  in  tbe  Sght                    '^^^^^l 
B;  Pagw  handf  ma;  nept  Ihairdosn,         ^^^^^^^| 

In  heSTcQlf                                                            ^^^^^^^1 
Angel  bandi,  in  neraphio  danee."                    ^^^^^H 

■              The  Christians  advance.     A  blast  of  trumpets.     The  Moor- 
H           ish  kiu^,  NagaloD,  and  hia  anuv,  isaaea  in  battle  arra^  fnm 

A;  Ihe  duu-SMked  leopard  pranoat                                  ^^H 
O'er  hii  pre7,  in  the  tangled  boih,                                  ^^H 

8o  brmvel;  king  Nagaloa  duirai                            ^^^^^M 
With  bi>  nppl.  uid  elaHlc  Uabi.                  ^^^^^1 

With  hi>  golden  fingered  baod                          ^^^^^| 
KngaloB  ilrohet  liii  tairnj  beard,                                  ^^^| 

And  thui  to  bii  warrior  hnnd                                               ^^M 
Speoki  tbe  proud  and  iniolent  Moor:                           ^^^H 

"  In  the  name  of  Allah,  onward,                        ^^^^^H 

Now  to  Ihe  Chriitian  iluighteT!                      ^^^^^H 

of  Tielorj  aunnd,                                        4^^^^^l 

Prove  that  AUab  U  the  only  God  t                    ^^^^M 

The;  who  in  tbe  Bsbt  iiu<r  periih,                                      ^H 
Borne  on  angel'a  wings  lo  bearen,                                   '  ^^H 

Brighl.e7ed  Uoarit  iball  eberiih                                             ^M 
Wilb  c«l»tial  loTi  and  blifi."                                                ^H 

*                  Both  armies  now  defile— the  Moorish  king  gives  the  Gignd^^f 
for  battle,  and  the  rounds  of  the  dance,  of  which  then  avK^H 
twelve,  begiu .                                                                                   ^^M 

WEAPOS   DANCB. 

A  IdJIs  ilnke  and  jH  inothgT— 
Bi>lh  Nugnlou  and  CdIodu, 

Dancing  mora  to  aach  alhir. 
Will)  tbcir  arnica  at  tli^r  bank*. 


Lika  griiD  fleldi  in  ths  erening  bmi*. 

Scanelj  tomb  tha  gltamiDg  bladei 
or  Ihs  gcnllj  lUneiog  wariian. 

An  ihtj  (wordt,  or  do  lli««  brigadM 
Wlald  Saibing  ■DDbsaau  io  their  baudi  F 

Hon  is  ninglad  nai*  tbey  daneo, 
Moor  and  Cbrlitian  doic  (nibracing, 

Thnirjarriog  tworJi  brigbUj  glaiiea 
And  iharpl;  rtoga  thg  olaihiag  armoar. 

6-ord>  cro»  nronU,  Mew  fall)  on  blow, 
Tba  Ihruil  it  parrisd,  tlit  ilroks  rapellad, 

Eaeb  umj  Tormt  •  arue*nl  Low 
And  la  ••parata  or<Iar  dotci. 

ViHar,  wiMar  groiri  tha  morttoa, 
FtiKer  moTa  Ifaa  dassing  troopa, 

Ai  tha  iia  irhan  tamptit-rackad 
Unrli  )u  inrgFi  on  tha  rook;  ooarii. 


EtoDllj  baar  Ihn'l'i  CoIi 


So  ma  J  wo  in  danta  d»r*nd 
VeieoTato't  monnUlD  bf  IghU, 

And  wlib  o'ar«b«tinln(  povct  and 
Tba  iwaj  uf  avd-awnriad  flanas. 


After  K  TBTietjr  of  oth<^r  inoTementa,  Uic  last  roDod  U  duicod 
ad  Uw  Suann  niirmi'Ieni. 


I 
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THE   PAS8IUS   PLAYS. 


>  Of  May,  ^H 


I  saw  the  morescA  danced  iu  Genoa,  on  the  9th  of 
honour  of  the  Sardinian  coostitulion,  for  this  beantiful 
in  Italy  has  a  revolutionary  signiGcation,  and  is  consequently 
prohibited  ia  despotic  kingdoms.  It  was  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  people  in  their  picturesque  costames,  and  the 
women  in  their  long  veils,  massed  together,  as  in  a  tlieatre,  on 
the  opeD  square  by  the  harbonr.  About  thirty  yoang  men,  all 
neatly  and  elegantly  clad  in  white,  danced  the  moresca  to  the 
accompaniment  of  horns  and  trampets.  Every  one  held  a 
paper  iu  his  band,  and  aa  they  moved  around  tliej  Etrack  their 
swords  against  each  other.  It  had  here,  however,  no  historical 
meaning. 

'  Like  the  Spaniards,  the  Corsicans  have  kept  up  their  passio* 
plays,  which,  however,  have  become  quite  rare.  In 
of  these  spectacles  was  jwrformed  before  ten  thousand  pcopl* 
in  Orezza.  Tbe  houses  of  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas  were 
represented  by  tents  ;  there  was  also  an  angel  and  devil,  who 
issued  from  a  trap  door.  The  wife  of  Pilate  was  a  young 
of  twenty-three  years,  with  a  raven  black  beard.  The  coot- 
mander  of  the  guards  wore  the  uniform  of  the  French  Nation^ 
Guards,  with  gilded  epaulets,  aud  the  lieutenant-general 
infantry  uniform,  with  a  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  on  hii 
breast.  Tlie  curate  of  Carcheto  played  the  part  of  Judas  the 
traitor.  When  the  performance  began,  the  spectators,  from 
some  accidental  cause,  fell  into  a  furious  qnarrel  among  Iben^ 
selves,  which  they  carried  on  by  hurliug  pieces  of  rock  at  eatft: 
other,  torn  from  the  seats  of  the  natural  amphitheatre.  JestU^ 
who  entered  at  this  moment,  would  not  perform,  and  would 
have  withdrawn  in  disgust  from  this  scene  of  worldly  broil ;  but 
he  was  roughly  seized  by  two  gendarmes,  as  he  was  on  tbe 
point  of  retiring,  and  led  back  to  tbe  stage.  A  hnmoroDS  de- 
scription of  this  ridiculous  spectacle  is  given  in  tbe  bistorieil 
records  of  the  engiuecr  Robiquet. 
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CHAPTER   111. 


JOACBIU   UCIUT. 


EifoBi^D  da  MriiB[$a  MUra. 


TitcnE  is  also  n  lliinl  and  very  remarkable  house  id  Vcsco- 
vato,  that  of  tlic  Ccccalili  Tamil;,  whence  two  cclebrnlcd  Corsi- 
cans  date  their  birth — the  aforecaaicd  historian,  and  the  pl- 
iant general  Andrea  Coloona  Ceccaldt,  one  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  IriiimTir  wiib  GinlTim  aud  llfocioth  Paoli. 

But  this  building  ia  yet  more  interesting  from  other  asso- 
ciatioua.  It  is  the  honse  of  Qen«ra1  FraDceschotti,  or  rather 
of  hia  wife  Catharine  Ceci^aldi ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  unfor- 
tonale  king  Joaebim  Murat  found  a  hospitable  reception,  when 
he  landed  in  Conira,  on  his  Right  from  ProreDce.  and  bert^  ba 
conceiTed  his  plan  of  reoovoring  bin  NcaiKililan  kingdom  by  a 
daring  and  chivalrlc  expedition. 

Oar  interest  is  again  excited  by  the  adventures  of  a  gallant 
cavalier  in  tliis  wondrous  island,  where  royal  crowns  seemed  to 
.  grow  wild  on  the  trees,  like  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  tlia 
I  llesperidei. 

The  end  of  Murat  is  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  of  an- 
other man,  who  shunu  fur  a  time  in  the  world,  like  a  splendid 
Meteor,  and  then  suddenly  fell  into  darkness. 

After  Ilia  bst  rash  campaign  in  Italy,  Marat  flrd  to  France. 
[  In  r«ar  of  death,  wandering  among  the  vineyardii  and  thickets, 
I  he  bail  kept  himself  concealed  for  a  considerable  time  on  the 
j  Coaat  of  Toulon.  An  old  gn-:iadler  snpplicd  him  with  food,  and 
nted  liis  life.  The  tame  Manjuis  dc  Itivtere,  whom  Murat, 
P  ifler  the  conNpiraey  of  neorge  Codoudal  and  Picbegm,  had 
2(1  •  (»») 
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mBgiianiniousiT  snveiJ,  )!cnt  soldiers  af^er  ihe  TugitiTe  to  tafca 
bim,  dead  or  alifc     In  his  sad  condition,  Joachim  formed  tin 
design  of  seeking  a  reru^e  among  the  people  of  Corsica, 
whom  hospitality  has  erer  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  obIi{ 
Uon. 

He  left  his  hiding-place,  reached  the  shore,  and  there 
barked  ia  a  boat,  nhich  bore  him  in  sarclf  through  storm  and 
sea  to  Corsica.  He  landed  at  Bastia,  Angast  25tb,  1815,  and 
hearing  that  general  Frauceschctti,  who  had  formerly  served  in 
his  guard  ia  Naples,  was  in  Vescoi^ato,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  his  house.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  father-in-law  of 
the  general,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  In  his  memoir  of 
Marat's  residence  in  Corsica,  and  his  closing  history,  Frances- 
chetti  says  :  "  A  man  presented  himself  to  me  closely  enveloped 
in  a  hooded  cloak,  his  head  buried  iu  a  cap  of  black  Gilk,  with 
a  thick  beard,  and  wearing  the  pantaloons,  gaiters  and  shoes 
of  a  common  soldier;  his  face  was  haggard  from  misery.  I 
was  greatly  astonished  to  recognize  hcneath  this  coarse  disgnisB 
the  Iat«  magnificent  king  Joachim.  An  esclamstion  of  sitf^ 
prise  burst  from  ray  lips,  and  I  prostrated  myself  at  his  feet,"  1 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Bastia  at  the  news  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  king  of  Xaples,  and  several  Corsican  officers  hastened 
to  Vcscovato  to  offer  him  their  services.  The  commander  at 
Bastia,  Colonel  Vcrriere,  was  in  consternation.  lie  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  gendarmes  with  an  officer  to  Yescovato,  to  arrest 
Joachim  on  the  spot.  But  the  people  of  the  place  immediately 
look  up  arms  to  vindicate  the  ancient  right  of  hospitality,  and 
the  troop  returned  without  accomplishing  their  mission.  When 
the  report  spread  abroad,  that  king  Marat  had  appealed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Corsicaus,  and  that  his  person  was  threaU 
ened,  the  people  assembled  in  arms  from  all  the  villages  in 
neighbourhood  of  Vescovato,  ond  there  formed  a  camp  to 
fend  their  guest ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  Mnrat  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army.  Poor  Joachim  was  enraptared 
with  the  evvivas  of  the  Corsicans.  It  was  proposed  to  him  to 
make  himself  king  of  the  island,  hut  his  thoughts  were  exela- 
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Btretjr  directed  to  Lis  beniitifiil  Naples.  The  acclitimiDg  multitude 
rtTived  his  feelings  as  a  king.  "  If  theae  Corsicans,"  said  he, 

'ho  uwe  me  nothing,  are  go  trarm  iu  their  attachment,  hoir 
'ii  more  so,  will  bo  my  Neapolitan  snbjecta,  upon  wbum  I 
iTO  conferred  bo  many  bcnc&la.'' 

The  reBoIutioa  to  reconquer  his  lost  crown  of  Naples,  wu 
Doalterably  taken  ;  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  who,  from  the  oeigh- 
boarin^  KIba,  had  intrepidly  debarked  on  the  soil  of  France, 
deterred  him  not.  The  son  of  forlnne  was  detennined  to  make 
a  last  venture,  and  to  win  back  his  crown,  or  perish  in  the  at- 

Thc  lionse  of  Ccccaldi,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  the  rendezroas 
of  roan;  nobles  and  officers,  who  had  come  from  far  and  near 
to  see  Murat,  and  proffer  him  their  services.  He  had  formed 
Ilia  plans.  He  summoned  Baron  Barbara,  a  Maltese,  and  oue 
of  his  old  officers  of  marine,  from  Elba,  who  liad  fled  thither 
for  an  asylum,  in  order  to  concert  some  measures  with  hira, 
touching  the  coast  of  Calabria,  with  which  he  was  perTcclly  nc- 
t(uainted.  He  despatched  a  Corsican,  as  secret  messenger,  to 
Naples,  to  open  co mm uni cations  with  his  friends  there,  and  to 
procure  money.  He  bought  three  vessels  in  Bastia,  which 
were  to  receive  him  and  his  friends  on  the  coast  of  Hariana, 
bat  the  French  got  wind  of  this  fact,  and  confiscated  them. 
Judicious  counsellors  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Hnrmt 
from  his  dcsperetc  undertaking.  Tlie  Idea  was  ineradlcably 
fixed  in  his  mind  tliut  the  Neapolitans  loved  him,  and  that  he 
needed  only  to  set  font  on  the  Calubriun  shore,  to  be  carried  in 
triumph  to  his  capital.  Teople  came  from  Naples  and  aMnrcd 
nim  that  king  Ferdinand  was  delestcd  there,  and  thai  the  n»- 
turatiun  of  Moral  to  the  throne  was  anxiounly  desired. 

Two  English  officers  came  over  from  Ooooa  to  Tcseorato, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  conduct  king  Joachim  in  safttj  to 
England.  But  Murat  angrily  rejected  this  proposition,  for  ha 
remembered  how  Kngland  had  treateil  Napoleon,  who  had 
thrown  himself  on  its  generality.  Hb  sitnatlon  in  VoKorato, 
M  veil  u  that  of  his  noble  hosts,  Ceccaldi  and  FrancHchttll, 
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daily  grew  more  dangerous,  as  the  Bourbou  commander  had 
already  issned  a  procl animation  declaring  all  as  enemies  and 
traitors  of  the  conntry,  who  sboald  Toliow  Joachim  Marat,  or 
great  him  an  asylum. 

Murat,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  leave  Yescovato,  ae  soon 
as  possible.  He  endeavoured  to  procure  the  restiCntion  of  his 
confiscated  ressclB.  and  for  this  purpose  addressed  himself  to 
Antonio  Gallon!,  the  commander  of  Ealagna,  to  whose  brother 
lie  bad  once  been  a  maniGcent  benefactor.  Gallon!  replied,  that 
he  conld  not  assist  him  in  this  matter,  and  that  be  bad,  more- 
over, received  orders  from  Terr  it  re,  to  march  to  Yeseovato,  oa 
the  following  day,  with  six  hnndrcd  men,  and  to  take  him 
prisoner.  But  out  of  regard  for  the  misfortanes  of  the  king, 
he  woald  wait  four  days  more,  and  he  solemnly  promised  not 
to  parsne  him  ;  if  within  that  apace  of  time  be  should  withdmw 
from  Yeseovato. 

When  Captain  Moretti  returned  with  this  message,  Mnrat 
shed  tears.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am  so  un- 
fortunate !  I  buy  vessels  to  sail  from  Corsica,  and  ibey  are  con- 
fiscated ;  I  bum  with  impatience  to  leave  the  island,  and  they 
bar  up  every  avenue  of  escape.  Well  I  I  will  dismiss  the  gal- 
lant sonls  who  defend  my  person,  and  will  expose  my  naked 
breast  to  Galloiii,  or  I  will  find  a  means  of  delivering  myeelf 
from  the  bitter  and  cruel  fate  which  now  persecutes  me,'* — with 
this  he  looked  at  his  pistols  on  the  table.  In  the  meantime, 
Franeeschetti  entered  the  room,  and  in  an  agitated  tone,  said 
to  Murat,  that  the  Corsicans  would  never  suffer  any  harm  to  be 
done  him.  "No,"  replied  Joachim,  "I  will  not  permit  Cor- 
sica to  be  iovolTcd  in  any  tronble  on  my  account;  I  must  be 
gone." 

The  four  days  bad  passed,  and  GalToni  presented  himself  with 
bis  troops  before  Yeseovato.  But  the  people  stood  ready  to 
deliver  him  battle ;  hostilities  commenced,  and  Gallon!  retired, 
for  Murat  hnd  also  left  the  place. 

IIo  had  departed  from  Yeseovato  on  the  llth  of  Se[ 
in  comjMiny  with  Franeeschetti,  and  some  officers  and  i 
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mil]  under  an  escort  of  Gve  hQDdreii  armed  men.  He  had  re- 
Holvrd  lo  go  to  Ajuccio,  and  sail  from  ibeiice.  Wberever  be 
showvd  himself,  in  Ooscitia,  Ta^ngDa,  UoriaDi,  Campoloro,  the 
propio  ran  to  greet  him  with  enthusiastic  shoQls.  The  inhabit- 
anU  of  each  commane  accompanied  him  to  the  confioea  of  the 
nesL  In  San  Piciro  di  Venaco,  the  priest  Muracciole  met  him 
vriib  s  DQDieroas  company,  and  presented  him  with  a  beaaUfal 
CorsicuD  horse.  Marat  Immediately  mounted  it,  and  galloped 
on  it  alon)^  the  rood  as  proudly  as  he  once  rode  through  the 
Htreels  of  Milan,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and  Naples,  and  over 
his  many  fields  of  battle. 

la  Vivorio  lie  lodged  under  the  roof  of  the  aged  pastor, 
IVntalncci,  who,  for  forly  years  had  given  an  oKylam  to 
EngUshmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Corsicaos  in  times  of  danger, 
and  had  once  also  sheltered  the  joung  Napoleon  when  the 
Paolisls  were  seeking  fur  bis  life.  At  breakfast  Joachim  asked 
the  old  man  wliat  he  tlionght  of  his  expedition  to  Naples.  "I 
nm  a  poor  pastor,"  he  said,  "and  know  nothing  of  war  or 
diplomacy,  but  I  shonld  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  yoor 
mi^csty's  recoTcriog  at  present  a  throne,  which  you  could  not 
onco  maintain  at  the  head  of  your  army."  Murat  replied,  in  a 
c«n6dcnt  tone,  "  I  am  as  sure  of  regaining  my  throne,  as  I  am 
that  1  hold  this  napkin  in  my  hand." 

Joachim  sent  Fraoceschetti  before  him  lo  AJaccio,  to  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  there. 
For,  ainco  his  arrival  in  Corsica,  Napoleon's  rvlalivcs  of  that 
phu^  bad  taken  no  notice  of  him,  and  be  hud  therefore  deter- 
lolntd  to  remain  in  ilocognuno,  until  all  was  ready  for  his 
emboriutioo  at  Ajoecio.  Krsneescliotti  wrote  to  him  that  th« 
popalatioD  of  AJaecio  were  intoxicated  wilb  joy  at  (he  prospect 
of  seeing  king  Murat  wlthlu  their  walls,  and  that  they  urgeutly 
loriled  him  to  come  among  them. 

On  the  23d  of  Suptcuibnr,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Marat,  for  the  second  lime  in  his  life,  entered  Ajacclo ;  ika 
lint  lime  that  bo  Titilcd  it,  waii  in  comfMny  with  Napoleon  oa 
the  return  firnra  Egypt,  when  covered  Hiih  glory  and  laarela 
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Upon  his  enlrance,  all  the  bella  rang  a  jabiknt  peal,  the  people 
cheered  him  with  sboals,  bonfires  blazed  in  the  streel?.  aod  all 
the  bouses  were  illamiDaled.  The  anthorilics  of  the  town 
iminediately  withdrew,  and  Napoleon's  relatives,  the  Ramolino 
family,  ulso  kept  out  of  the  way  :  only  Srgnoni  Paravisini  had 
Bofficient  conrage  and  love  to  remain,  to  embrace  her  retatirc, 
and  to  offer  him  the  hospitality  of  her  hoUEe.  Marat,  however, 
deemed  it  best  to  take  lodgings  in  the  locanda. 

The  garrison  of  Ajaecio  was  Corsican,  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  Murat.  The  commaudant  shut  it  up  in  the  fortress, 
and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege.  Mnrat  now  made  liis 
preparations  for  departure  ;  he  also  bad  printed  a  proelamatiou 
of  Ihirly-sis  articles,  addressed  to  the  Neapolitan  people. 

On  the  2Slh  of  September,  an  officer  in  the  English  service, 
of  the  name  of  Maceroni,  landed  on  the  island,  and  requested 
so  aodtence  with  Alnrat.  He  brought  passports  for  him  from 
Metlemich,  signed  by  him,  Charles  Stuart,  and  Swarlzenljerg. 
He  was  described  in  it  as  Count  Lipona,  an  anagram  of  NapoU 
{Naples),  and  he  was  guaranteed  an  asylum  in  German  Aus- 
tria or  Bohemia,  lie  inrited  Maceroni  to  dinner.  Ilia  guest 
gave  him  a  particular  acconnt  of  the  last  military  actions  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo:  he  dwelt  with  much 
emphasis  on  the  unflinehing  coolness  with  which  the  English 
infantry  preserved  their  sqnarcs  nnbroken  from  the  farious 
charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  "Had  I  been  there,"  inter- 
rupted Mnrat,  "I  would  have  penetrated  them."  "Your 
majesty  may  have  ridden  down  FmssiaQ  or  Austrian  Bqnares, 
bat  never  those  of  the  English,"  responded  Maceroni.  IMurat, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  exclaimed,  "Yes,  I  would  also  have 
broke  through  the  English  E(]narc8,  for  all  Europe  knows  that 
I  never  charged  at  a  square  that  I  did  not  penetrate  it." 

Murat  seemed  at  Srst  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  of  Meltt^r- 
nich,  but  he  finally  declared  tliat  he  must  go  to  Naples,  to 
reconquer  his  kingdom.  Maceroni,  in  tears,  begged  him  to 
desist  from  his  perilous  enterprise,  while  there  was  yet  time. 
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but  Iho  king  rofascd  to  jrield,  and  dismissed  bim  with  a  negfr- 
tiTo  anstrer. 

At  twelve  o'clock  of  the  same  uight,  the  niifortnnate  Uurat 
entered  his  boat,  and,  as  liis  little  sqnadron  was  makiDg  iU 
way  out  of  the  harbour  of  Ajaccio,  tJie  commandant  Bred  some 
eaoDon  shots  at  it,  which,  it  was  said,  were  merely  blank  ear- 
tridgte.  The  little  fleet  consisted  of  fire  vessels,  and  the  Scar- 
ridora,  a  swifl-saiting  felacca,  under  the  command  of  Barbara. 
Marat  had  taken  with  him  aboat  two  hundred  men,  including 
the  under  officers  and  twenty-two  officers,  besides  a  small  num- 
ber of  sailors. 

Uia  voyage  was  not  favonred  by  the  same  good  fortaOA 
aa  that  which  occoni]>anicd  Xapolcon,  when  he  sailed  from  Elbft 
with  eight  hundred  men,  to  win  hack  his  crown.  It  was  bnt 
•eren  monlhs  before  Mnrat's  departure  from  Corsica,  that  the 
emperor  hod  sailed  from  that  adjacent  island.  It  is  curious  to 
obaerve  Mcrot,  how,  agitated  by  donbt  and  uncertainty,  hff 
hoTcreil  over  ihe  coast  of  Calabria  ;  how  he  was  abandoned  hj 
the  barks;  how  the  womiog  band  of  dcsiiuy,  as  it  were, 
repelled  him  from  the  hostile  shore ;  how  be  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  sail  to  Trieste  for  Austria ;  and  how,  Bt  lost,  the  irre- 
■latlble  impulse  of  ambition  induced  him  to  land  at  Piuo, 
vbcre,  within  a  few  hours  after  his  dubarkation,  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-marlial,  condemned  to  death,  and  shot. 

"  Murat,''  said  to  me  the  person  who  related  uie  so  much  of 
what  he  had  seen  of  him,  with  his  own  eyes,  during  hi«  stay  in 
Ajaccio,  "  wax  a  great  chevalier,  bnt  a  man  of  little  sense." 
That  was  indeed  true,  lie  was  the  hero  of  an  bi«IoricaI 
romance,  a  genuine  paladin,  and  one  cannot  lay  aside  his 
biography,  without  being  deeply  aSected.  IIo  rat  bettor  on  & 
horse,  than  on  a  throne.  lie  never  loame<l  to  nile ;  he  bad 
only,  what  bum  kings  often  want,  a  princely  carriage  aod 
flKun.  and  the  courage  to  act  tb*  king,  and  he  was  m^ver  mor« 
one,  than  when  ho  ileoreudcd  from  his  throne.  This  waiter  In 
nia  father's  tavern,  alibi'-,  and  dianiiMcd  under  officer,  stood 
mom  royally  before  hi«  executioner*,  lluin  Louis  XVI,,  of  tb« 
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hOQJie  of  Capet,  and  died  as  proudly  ns  Charles  of  EnglaD^' 
the  house  of  Stuart. 

A  servant  maid  ehovred  rac  the  chamber  which  Marat 
occDpied  in  Franceschetti'a  honse.  The  battles  in  which  be 
hod  figured,  as  Marengo,  Eylaa,  Abonkir,  and  Borodino, 
covered  the  walls.  My  glance  first  lighted  on  hia  portrait. 
The  wild  eye,  the  brown  curling  hair  fnlling  over  his  brow,  the 
Boft  romantic  features,  the  fanciful  white  costume,  and  the  red 
Bcarf,  could  belong  lo  no  other  than  Morat.  Beneath  the  por- 
trait I  read  these  words;  "1815.  Tradito .' .' .'  abbandonato  !  !  ' 
October  I31A,  auaninato!!!"  Betrayed!!!  Abandoned  I !  I 
Murdered  !  1 1  The  indignant  ex]>ressionB,  no  doubt,  of  Fran- 
ceschetti,  who  accompanied  him  to  Pizzo.  The  portrait  of  the 
general  hangs  alon^ide  of  that  of  Murat,  his  martial  figure 
and  cast  iron  countenance  presenting  a  lively  contrast  with  the 
troubadour  features  of  Joachim.  Francrschetti  sacrificed  him- 
self for  Murat,  abandoning  his  wife  and  children,  and,  although 
he  di^pprored  of  the  expedition  of  his  former  king,  he  fol- 
lowed him,  and  to  the  last  moment  refused  to  leave  him.  A 
fine  trait  of  his  magnantniity  is  related  of  him  :  when  the  fnri- 
ous  bands  at  Pizzo  pressed  around  Mnrat,  and  treated  him 
with  Buch  violence,  Franceschetti  rushed  forward,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  I,  I  am  Murat !"  A  sabre  stroke  prostrated  him 
to  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  moment.  Murat  adrancing,  made 
himself  known.  All  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  taken 
with  Murat  at  Pizzo,  were  cast  into  prison,  wonndcd  as  they 
were.  After  Mural's  execution,  they  and  Franceschetti  were 
incarcerated  in  the  citadel  of  Capri,  where  they  remained 
a  long  time,  awaiting  death,  until  they  were,  unexpectedly, 
pardoned  by  King  Ferdinand.  Franceschetti,  thereupon,  re- 
turned to  Corsica,  but  he  had  hardly  landed  there,  before  he 
was  arrested  by  the  French  for  high  treason,  and  carried  to 
.be  fortress  at  Marseilles.  The  unfortunate  man  was  confined 
for  several  years  in  the  prisons  of  Provence,  but  he  was  at  last 
set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  family.  His  fortune 
had  been  ruined  throngb  Murat :  in  big  necessity,  after  havisg 
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}  tivked  tiiu  life  for  tho  sake  of  his  king,  he  felt  himself  olili^d  to 
Bcnd  his  wife  to  Caroline,  the  widow  of  Murat,  at  Vienna,  to 
rcelaim  a  jmrl  of  bis  loans  to  her  husband  ;  this  oiission  having 
failed,  he  instituted  a  suit  for  the  claim  against  the  cx-qnecn, 
which  he  also  lost.  Fraiiceschetli  died  in  IS36.  Ilia  two 
•ons,  retired  oQiccrs,  nre  among  the  most  distinguished  citt£ona 
of  Corsica,  and  have  honourubly  disiinguislied  themselves  hy 
Utcir  devotion  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  they  have 
tnlruducud  in  its  practice  in  the  island. 

His  widow,  Catherine  Ccccaldi,  yet  lives  at  an  advanced  ago. 
In  the  same  honso  in  which  she  once  entertained  Murnt  as  a 
guest.   I  found  the  old  lady  in  an  upper  room,  engaged  in  housc- 

\  ioid  Uboors,  and  surronnded  by  doves,  which,  on  my  ontrauce, 
rout  of  the  window — a  scene  which  convinced  mo  that  the 

.  IraUthy  and  simple  nature  of  the  Corsicans  prevails  alike  in 
llw  bpiucs  of  the  cultivated  classes,  as  in  those  of  the  (wasAnls. 
I  Uionght  of  the  brilliant  youth,  which  this  lady  had  passed,  in 
Uw  dauliog  court  of  Murut  at  Naples,  and  in  the  course  uf  con- 
TcnAtiua,  ithc,  hcntctf,  reminded  nio  of  thnt  period,  when 
QvDcn]  Fmnccseticlti,  with  Cullctta,  who  has  also  puldi&hed  a 
history  of  the  latter  days  of  Mural,  wiui  iu  the  Kcrvico  uf  lb« 
French  sovereign  of  Naples.  It  is  eiicoumging  to  hehold  a 
BtlVDg  nature,  which  has  triumphantly  outlived  tbo  many 
Btonns  of  life,  preserving  its  oquaniinily  under  great  reverses  of 
fortUDe.  I  regarded  this  worthy  matron  with  reverent  rcs|)ect, 
M,  while  speaking  of  the  past,  she  was  carefully  engaged  iu 
■helling  beans,  for  the  dinner  of  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dnn.  She  alluded  to  the  stay  of  Mural  in  her  house :  "  Fran- 
cfiwhelti,"  said  she, "  in  the  moHl  earnest  terms,  endeavoured  to 
diasDode  him  from  his  rash  undertaking,  but  Mural,  Iu  n  lono 
of  Uttcrest  grief,  replied :  '  Yon  also  wish  to  Icbtc  mc !  Oh  my 
Conicans  are  ready  to  forsake  mel'  One  eoald  not  withstaod 

[  bis  appeols." 

As  I  pursued  idj  journey  fnrtltor  from  VescotalD  to  Cailoca, 

[-  By  thoughts  were  invulunlarily  rngroFsod  by  Mural.     I  ruttld 

[  not  think  of  him,  without  i-omiwring  him  with  the  odvcnlarcr, 
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Baron  Theodore  or  Neahoff,  wbo  lind  tonded  oa  tliis 
seTeotj-uiDc  years  before,  costumed  in  the  eamc  fantastic  aod 
curious  style,  as  that  i(i  which  Joacliim  was  accastomed  to»]aip 
himself.  Seaboff  was,  iu  Corsica,  the  foremnner  of  those  men 
who  conquered  Ihe  finest  crowns  in  the  world.  Kapoleon  ob- 
tained the  imperial  crown  ;  Joseph,  that  of  Spain;  Loais.  that 
of  Holland  ;  Jerome,  the  crown  of  Westphalia,  whence  Tlieo- 
dore,  king  of  the  Corsicans,  took  hia  origin.  Besides  these, 
Marat  conquered,  as  an  adTentnrer,  the  Norman  crown  of  the 
two  Sicilies ;  and  Bernadotte  that  of  Ihe  cbivalric  Scandina- 
Tians,  the  oldest  knights  of  Europe.  Cervanles,  a  hnndred 
years  before  Theodore,  in  his  Sancho  Panza,  had  ridiculed  the 
island  kingdom  of  chivalry — behold  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  the  chivalrona  tales  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  knights 
of  the  round  table,  repeated  on  the  confines  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  through  the  nineteenth  ceutory,  down  to  the 
clear  daylight  of  our  own  times. 

Don  Quixote  and  the  Spanish  romances,  often  came  to  mind 
in  Corsica,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  the  noble  knight  of  La 
Mancha  was  again  riding  through  the  world.  Ancient  Span- 
ish names  have  become  historical,  which  seemed  to  the  worldj  _ 
as  romantically  strange  as  Theseus,  Duke  of  Alhcns,  i 
summer  Night's  Dream. 


CHAETER    V. 

CHRISTIAN    KUtNa. 

Qna  lodo  ••  pM*  «B  BoTM, 

Mil  mmon«, 

Quo  ludo  M  punt  en  Borti. 


Sot  far  from  VescDvuto  is  the  little  rillngo  ot  Vcnzolasco. 
A  chftrmitig  path  leads  to  it  oTpr  the  hills,  aiid  throngh  chestnut 
furest*.  On  the  way.  I  passed  the  abandoned  Cujiuchin  con- 
vent of  Vespovato,  which,  built  of  brown  granite,  and  with  ■ 
ttiof  of  black  alatc,  is  picturesquely  situated,  iu  the  midst  of 
gnta  foliufTc,  on  a  commanding  height. 

In  these  cicaraions  throuj^h  the  beautiful  chestnut  woods,  all 
*cn»e  of  fatigue  is  forgotten  in  the  luxuriant  beaut;  of  the  lur- 
roonding  mountain  scenery,  and  the  variegated  prospects  of 
the  sniiing  plain  of  Golo  far  beneath,  dotted  with  village«.  and 
the  wide  surface  of  the  flashing  sea.  I  passed  several  villages, 
around  whose  walled  fouDtuins,  women  and  girls  were  drawing 
water  in  their  round  jars,  some  with  the  spindle  in  hand,  aa 
Peter  Cyrnaeos  says.  BL'forc  Venzolasca,  by  the  road-side, 
sUnds  an  elegant  tomb  of  the  Casabianca  family,  which  alaa 
onginatcd  in  Vescovato,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  island.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  prcNcnt  senator 
C'asabianca,  were  distinguished  for  tlieir  military  actions.  Kaf- 
fsdio  Cosobianca,  commander- in -chief  of  Corsica,  in  1793, 
•cnatur  and  peer  of  France,  died  at  an  advanced  af^e.  In 
1836.  Lucius  Casablanca,  Corsican  deputy  to  the  convention, 
was  captain  of  the  admiral's  ship,  Orient,  in  the  ica-fight  of 
Ahookir.  When  Admiral  Urueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
CasablancM  undertook  the  command  of  (he  tcmcI;  she  soon 

(lU) 


Bfter  took  lire ;  he  saved  the  greater  part  of  Ihc  crew,  bat  he, 
himself,  refused  to  abandon  thcsliip.  His  joongson,  Qiocaote, 
a  hoy  of  tbirteeo  years,  could  Dot  be  induced  to  leave  his 
father's  sidp;  and  when  the  powdiT  maguEine  esploded,  vfas 
blowD  into  the  air,  with  his  father.  Wherever  one  travels  ia 
Corsica,  he  meets  with  daring  csampka  of  heroism,  and  patri- 
otic devotion, 

Yenzolasca  is  a  small  place,  with  a  neat  ch arch,  the  choir  of 
which  was  bciog  painted;  laach  complaint  was  made  at  the 
knavery  of  the  artist,  who  had  absconded  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  gildiug  of  the  carved  work.  The  ooly 
lasory  which  the  CorBicans  indulge  iu,  is  in  the  adornment  of 
their  chnrches,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  these  edifices, 
Rmall  OS  it  maj  be,  that  is  not  gaily  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  gilded  altar  pieces. 

From  the  platform,  od  which  the  church  of  Venzolnsca  stands, 
there  is  a  Giic  view  over  the  sea,  aud  the  mountain  range  of 
C'astagniccia,  sweeping  io  am  phi  theatrical  form,  wilh  iU  green 
declivities  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast.  They  are  all 
covered  to  iheir  summits  with  chestnut  woods,  and  at  their 
feet  are  csteiftive  olive  groves,  whose  silver  gray  colour  pic- 
tureaqaely  contrasts  with  the  deep  grecu  of  the  chestnut  foliage. 
Emergiug  from  this  verdant  mass,  are  visible  the  Tillages  of 
Sorbo,  Penta,  and  Caslellare,  aud  high  up  among  the  clouds, 
Oreto,  with  its  dark  church  towers. 

The  snn  was  declining  in  the  heavens  as  I  ascended  the 
mountains.  I  eante  across  another  deserted  monastery,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Franciscans ;  it  lay  almost  buried  op  in 
the  thick  growtJi  of  trees  and  vines.  As  I  entered  the  court- 
yard, and  the  church  of  the  cloister,  I  was  surprised  at  the  wild 
desolation  of  the  place.  The  stone  slabs  of  the  graves  wer« 
open,  as  if  the  dead  had  bnrst  them,  to  lly  to  heaven;  sculls 
lay  scattered  around,  and  the  Christian  symbol  was  prostrate 
in  the  sea  of  flowering  plants  that  covered  the  spot 
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THK   OAKLWDED   SKCLL. 


Hiu  pDimd  iU  >«elliiigjuf  and  griur." 

Tbgn  matei  I  on  the  mjeUr;, 
And  amdlj  tonied  mj  thooghK  mborer 

Wbon  seemed  tlio  rose  to  bre&the  lo  jna, 
"In  the  begimiing  all  vsa  Iotc" 


im  GAELiNDED  BECLL 

Ai  {d  Ibe  dnisler'e  cnnrl  I  'tnnd, 
A  ihiUeied  >kul1  Uj  al  my  f«ct. 

And,  with  a  amilo  tbU  chili'd  mj  blood, 
Hofpilafal;  did  me  seem  la  greet. 

Il  1*7  not  neglected  on  th«  gronnd. 
For  o'er  lie  naked,  bollow  bruw. 

The  blaoming  elem&Ui  bad  iroand 
A  Leafy  and  protwdng  boagb. 

Tbofl,  loeminglT,  the  iknll  did  apealu 
A  Coralcan  nbbot  I  was  bred. 

And  to  Uie  bul;  brethren,  meek, 
Tb'  BTWigetiitia  word  I  read. 

Tbis  parable  *as  my  oonsljint  Ihemer 
I  un  tbe  Tinestock,  joa  the  fruit; 

With  tbi*  aj  disDOnm  did  ever  tHm : 
lU  tenw  «a*  plain  bojend  difpule. 

And  (imple  wm  my  sacrameot 
The  holy  sapper'a  leuon  diTiDS ; 

The  greatest  bleuing  to  martAli  »n( 
Is  the  gnlJoa  grain  and  ruby  nice. 


And  calmly  al  tai t  gave  np  the  gl 

Heboid  the  creeping  Tine,  my  son  ; 

Life's  pleaanres  gay  I  mast  forcg 
Tet  round  my  iknll.  adorning,  tpon 

Its  blooming  fnliage  dolh  grow. 


RABBATn     IS    ORETO, 
bo  1117  gaett,  (njaj  tha  wine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HuspiTALnr  / 


3   DOItEsnC   UPB  IN   ORETO. 


Tn  illfhl  (hs  poor  or  tjigbt  hnman*  di 
For  Jots  ODf^ildi  our  hcxpiUbU  dsor. 
Til  Ju>g  that  »nJi  Ui«  •tnnger  anil  I 


Betwekx  orchards  of  fruit,  whose  walla  were  ovcrrnn  bj  the 
beautiful  clematis  rine,  and  through  chestnut  woods,  I  Bsoend«i] 
the  muttntain  for  two  hours  more,  to  Oreto,  the  most  elcvalMl 
villago  of  Cascina.  Orcto  derives  its  name  from  tlie  (Jrcek 
word,  Oros,  which  signiGca  moantain;  it  is  picturestjuclf 
•Itaated,  on  the  peak  of  a  green  moaotain.  A  huge  granilo 
t  raises  its  graj  head  from  Ihe  midst  of  the  village,  like 
,n  Herculean  statue.  To  reach  this  place,  we  wcro 
9  to  climli  aloug  a  narrow  path,  in  many  places  tnTersod 
by  atreaina  of  water. 

On  anrmonatinit  the  ascent,  I  entered  upon  the  platt,  or 
■qnare  of  the  Tillage,  which  laj-  apon  a  plat/orm  of  rock,  inr- 
rounded  by  booses,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  iu  the 
back  ground.  The  pastor  was  takioff  a  walk  with  his  clerk, 
and  the  peasants  were  Imnqnilty  enjoying  a  Sabbath  holiday. 
I  went  np  to  a  group,  and  asked  if  there  was  a  locauda  In  the 
place.  "  No,"  replied  one,  "  we  hare  no  locanda,  but  I  offer 
yon  my  house,  where  yon  are  welcome  to  all  it  contains."  I 
accepted  the  offer  with  pleasure,  and  followed  my  host.  Before 
I  reached  bis  honsc,  Slarcantonlo  insisted  on  my  seeing  Lbo 
village  foantain.  the  pride  of  the  place,  and  UsUng  Ita  water, 
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SM  RISTIC   AMBITIOS. 

which  is  the  beet  in  the  whole  district  of  Cascioa.  Notwith- 
Gtandin^  my  fatigce,  I  occompaoied  the  Corsicau,  &nd  fonnd 
it  an  ice-cold  stream,  abundnntl/  gashing  forth  in  fire  jets, 
from  a  very  tasteful  little  temple. 

I  was  greeted  in  Marcftntonio's  hoase,  in  a  frank  and  cor- 
dial manner,  by  his  wife.  She  bade  me  good  evening.  Mid 
immediately  went  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  a  meal.  My  host 
condncted  me  to  his  best  room,  where  I  was  surprised  to  find  » 
little  library,  which,  however,  were  all  religious  works,  inherited 
from  some  ancestor.  "I  am  nnfortnnate,"  gaid  MarcantoDio,  4 
"  for  I  have  no  learning,  and  am  very  poor.  For  this  reason,  t  ' 
must  remain  here  in  the  monutains,  instead  of  going  overt* 
the  continent,  and  obtaining  an  office.  I  observed  thia  man 
in  brown  jacket  and  Phrygian  cap  somewhat  more  closely.  He 
had  a  dark,  passion-furrowed  countenance,  rigidly  severe  in 
espres3iOD,  and  hig  speech  was  short,  decisive,  and  bitter  in  tta 
tone ;  I  never  saw  liim  smile,  and  he  evidently  possessed  an 
ambitious  soul,  that  was  ill  at  ease  iu  the  seclusion  of  his  moDit- 
tain  home.  Snch  men  are  not  rare  in  Corsica,  for  the  example 
of  many  families  entices  people  from  the  villages,  where,  in  the 
meanest  cottages,  family  portraits  of  senators,  generals,  and 
prefects  are  to  be  met  with. 

Marcantouio's  daughter,  a  pretty  young  girl,  of  a  plnmp 
fignre,  entered  the  room.  Without  taking  any  other  notice  of 
the  presence  of  a  gnest,  she  asked  aloud,  and  in  the  most  noitw 
manner :  "  Who  is  the  stranger,  father  ?  Is  he  a  Frenchman, 
and  what  docs  he  want  in  Oreto  ?"  I  told  her  I  was  a  Qer- 
man,  which  she  did  not  understand.  Julia  went  to  help  her 
mother  prepare  the  meal. 

It  was  soon  ready,  and  was  the  richest  a  poor  mail  CODld 
afford,  consisting  of  vegetable  soup,  a  small  piece  of  meat,  ia    , 
especial  honour  of  the  guest,  and  bread,  and  peaches.     The    | 
daughter  served  up  the  meal,  but,  after  the  Corsican  cnston, 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  participated  in  it ;  the  host  alone 
took  a  scat  with  me  at  tiiC  table. 

After  the  repnst,  he  condncted  mo  to  the  little  chnrdi  of 
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VIKW    FUOM    OIIKTO. 


Onto,  ancl  to  Ibe  edgo  of  the  moontaio  ahelf,  lo  eitjoj  tbe 
iDcomparably  beautiriU  prospect.  TUe  young  curate,  aod  no 
iueonaiderabte  number  of  peasants  accompanied  us  tbitbcr.  It 
w&B  a  frcBh,  delighlful,  and  bright  sunu;  artcTnoon.  I  was 
struck  with  surprise  at  the  unexpected  uiagnificoDCC  of  tlie  spec* 
toctc  ;  at  my  feet  1  saw  tbc  cbeslnut-corered  mountains  sinking 
to  the  plains,  wbicb,  like  imtuensc  gardens,  extended  lo  tha 
aea-aborc,  traversed  in  meandering  courses  by  tbe  Oolo  and 
Piumalto  rivers,  and  fringed  by  tbe  beaming  sea,  on  wbosA 
burixon  loomed  up  tbe  islands  of  Capnra,  Elba,  and  Monl« 
Christo.  The  view  embraced  tbe  whole  line  of  the  coast  as 
far  as  Bastia,  and  southwardly  to  San  Nicolao — in  tbo  interior, 
mountaiu  succeeded  to  monulain,  llioir  summits  crowned  witb 
rlllnges. 

I  took  pleasure,  ia  tbe  presence  of  the  little  community  tbat 
liad  gathcn-d  around  me,  to  praise  tbo  island,  nbicb  is  aa 
remarkable  for  Ibc  beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  the  history  of  it* 
beroic  people.  Tbo  young  curate  ZGolously  endorsed  my  eolo- 
l^unui,  the  peasants  also  supported  them,  aud  each  rivalled  tlio 
otbor  in  commendation  of  bis  natire  country.  I  perceived  that 
Um  people  were  perfectly  at  borne  in  tbe  history  of  their  coan- 
try ;  tbc  curate,  in  particular,  excited  my  astonishment  by  tbe 
■•gwity  and  force  of  hEs  remarks.  Speaking  of  Paoli,  on  ona 
occasion,  bo  said :  "  His  was  the  ago  of  action ;  the  men  of 
Orexza  spoke  little,  but  ibcy  (wrfunncd  n  great  deal.  Had  tb« 
(traseiit  times  produced  a  single  man  like  the  great  and  sel^ 
wcfi&cing  soul  of  I'aoli,  there  would  be  a  difTcrcut  stnle  of 
ihinjcs  In  tbe  world.  Hut  llie  present  is  the  age  of  chimeraa 
Kiid  fcalhcrs,  and  yet  man  is  not  made  to  tiy."  I  gUdljr 
i>ocoB)]wnied  tbc  curatu  to  bis  parsonage,  a  poor  bouse  of 
dark  stone.  But  bis  study  was  a  neat  little  room,  with  s 
libnu7  of  some  two  hundred  volumes.  I  posiied  a  pleasant 
hone  with  my  cultivated  and  intelligent  friend,  couvenbg  over 
a  bottle  of  delicioos  wine,  while  Msxcantouio  tat  by  in  dumb 
•ilencc,  withont  once  opening  bis  lips.  As  wo  wcru  spuking 
of  Akri«,  I  nada  aomo  ln<)iilry  loocbing  lUituan  auUi|uftiea  la 
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Ul  A   MOUKTAlJt   DAMSEI^ 

Corsica ;  Aforcantonio  Eoddenly  interrupted  ns,  aQ(1,  in  a  cnrt 
and  serious  manner,  said  :  "  Wc  have  no  need  of  the  fame  of 
Jtomaa  aotiqaities,  that  of  our  forefathers  is  eDOugh  for  us." 

When  I  retnmed  to  Marcaotonio'a  house,  J  foand  the 
mother  and  daughter  iu  the  room,  and  we  sat  aronnd  the  tub)« 
ill  all  the  iutimacj  of  a  fumilj  circle.  The  women  bad  dressed 
themselves  np,  Ihcy  were  talkative,  sociable,  nnreslrained  in 
manner,  and  ingenuous,  as  the  Corsicana  all  are.  The  Corai- 
can  women  are  famous  for  their  indefatigable  aetivily ;  snhor- 
dinate  to  the  men,  and,  in  socielj,  modestly  performing;  a  I 
menial  part,  all  the  burden  of  labour  rests  upon  them,  a  lot 
similar  to  that  of  their  sex  among  the  Albanians  and  Servians; 
and  other  warlike  people. 

I  described  to  them  ihe  great  cities  of  the  continent,  thetr  I 
festiTals  and  customs,  as  well  as  some  usages  of  my  natire  conn- 
try.    They  expressed  no  surprise,  allliough  what  they  beard  wob 
entirely  new  to  them,  and  Julia  had  never  seen  nny  city,  not  I 
even  Bastia  itself.     I  asked  the  young  girl  her  age. 

"  I  am  twenty  years  old,"  said  she. 

"That  is  impossible.     Ton  have  hardly  scTcntcen  years." 

"  She  is  sixteen  years  old,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Do  you  not  know  your  own  birth-day,  Julia?" 

"  No ;  but  it  is  recorded  in  the  register,  and  the  mayor  muf  1 
snrely  know  it." 

The  mayor  is  thus  the  only  tappy  person  who  can  celcbralA   ] 
the  birth-day  of  the  pretty  child,  if  he  puts  his  great  horn  spetv 
tacles  on  his  nose,  and  consults  the  register. 

"Uow  do  you  amuse  yonrself,  Julia?     Youth  must  have  ita  j 
pleasures." 

"  I  have  enough  to  do,  for  my  brothers  have  need  oT  some- 1 
thing  or  other  every  moment.     On  Sundays,  I  go  to  n 

"  How  will  you  dress  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  will  put  on  the  falUetta." 

She  took  the  faldctta  out  of  the  wardrobe,  and  put  it  on,  oud 
very  pretty  she  looked  in  it.  The  faldetta  is  a  long  garment, 
generally  of  bloclt  colour,  the  back  extremity  of  which  is  thrown 
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THE   COnsirAS   WOMKX. 


oter  tlio  lirai],  £0  tha.i  it  resembles  a  nnti 'it  Iiooclud  el  oak ;  it 
gives  dignity  to  elderly  women,  aod  a  mjrsicrious  and  nttraclive 
air  to  young  ones. 

Tho  women  asked  mc  who  I  was.  This  was  rather  difficult 
to  answer.  I  drew  out  my  sketch  book ;  aud,  as  I  showed 
theiD  some  leaves,  I  said  that  I  was  a  paiuter. 

"  Unvo  yoa  come  to  the  Tillage,"  said  Julia,  "  to  pAint  the 
roorosf"  I  laughed  OQtrlght;  for  the  qacstion  was  a  rather 
sharp  criticiam  of  my  Corsiean  sketches. 

Marcantonio  very  gravely  said,  "  Say  no  more,  for  yoa 
nnderaUnd  nothing  ahuut  it." 

The  Corsiean  woown  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts, 
81ie  reads  no  romances;  in  the  twilight  hours  she  plays  the 
ctten,  and  sings  a  melancholy  vocero,  a  pretty  elegy — probably 
improvised  by  herself.  But  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her 
tlionghts  and  reelings  she  preserves  her  loal  strong  and  healthy 
ti  It  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator — ctiasto  and  pitittn. 
npnble  of  every  sacriBcc,  and  of  those  heroic  rcsolatlons  which 
the  poetry  of  civilization,  in  such  characters  as  Antigone  and 
Iphigenia,  represents  as  the  most  sublime  illnslratione  of 
human  magnanimity. 

This  primitive  people  has  a  parallel  in  its  own  history  for 
tvery  great  action  of  antiquity. 

In  honour  of  the  yonng  Juliit,  I  narrate  the  following  Cor- 
aicmn  story,  which  is  historically  true,  as  all  that  I  have  inlrv- 
daced  in  this  work 


Tll£  COBSICAN  AKTIGONE. 

It  was  abont  the  end  of  IteS.  The  French  had  occu|Med 
Oletta,  a  considerable  town  to  the  district  of  Xebbio.  A*  lli« 
poat  was  one  of  great  Iraponauee,  on  account  of  its  siloation, 
Pasqoale  I'aoli  hud  concerted  secret  measures  with  the  inhal)i- 
tanta  for  the  surprise  and  rnptiire  of  llie  garrison,  which  nnin- 
tnnd  about  BAccu  hundred  men,  under  (be  commaud  of  tli« 
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Harqais  of  Arcambal.  But  tlie  French,  who  were  on  Uidr 
^aard,  proclaimed  martial  laiv  in  Olctta,  and  exercised  Bucb  • 
rigid  discipline  that  the  people  dared  not  move. 

A.  deatb-like  stillness  reigned  in  Oletta. 

One  day,  during  tliis  period,  a  jovag  man,  or  the  name  of 
Uiolio  Saliccti,  led  the  place,  without  permission  of  the  Frenck 
guard,  to  go  into  the  country,  On  hii  return,  he  was  ancsled 
and  thrown  into  prison  ;  from  whence,  after  a  short  confine- 
mcnt.  he  waa  set  at  libertv. 

The  young  man  went  from  the  prison  to  the  house  of  hia 
relatives,  burning  with  rage  at  the  indignity  which  bad  beea 
inlticled  on  bim.  As  he  passed  alon^,  life  muttered  to  himself, 
in  an  aadilile  tone,  a  curse  against  the  detested  French,  which 
being  overheard  by  a  serg:caut,  was  answered  by  a  blow  in  the 
face.  This  happened  before  the  honse,  at  the  window  of  which 
stood  the  Abbe  Saliceti,  a  kinsman  of  Ginlio.  and  popularly 
snmanied  Pevcrino,  (Spanish  pepper)  from  his  hot  and  liastjr'  I 
temper.  When  Pevcrino  saw  his  kinsman  thus  struck  in  tho 
fiu;e,  his  very  heart  seemed  to  burn  with  fire. 

As  Giulio,  out  of  hia  senses  with  passion,  rushed  into  tlia 
house,  Peveriuo  took  him  into  his  chamber.  After  awhiU 
they  were  both  seen  to  i^ue  forth,  with  tranquil  bat  UDCom- 
monly  stern  countenant-es.  • 

By  night  other  persons  entered  the  hoaee  of  Solicett,  whers* 
they  sat  down  together  in  consnilation.  The  object  of  theif 
meeting  was  to  devise  a  plan  for  blowing  np  the  church  of' 
Oletta,  which  the  French  had  converted  into  a  barracks.  Thej 
resolved  to  liberate  themselves  and  salisfy  their  vengeance. 

They  dug  a  mine  from  Saliceti's  house  to  the  foundations  of 
the  church,  which  they  Slled  with  all  the  powder  they  had 
kept  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  enemy. 

The  chnrch  was  to  be  blown  up,  about  nightfall,  on  the  13tli 
of  January.  1TC9. 

Giulio's  heart  was  bursting  with  exulting  fury,  "  To-moiy  j 
row" — said  he,  with  emotion — "  to-inorrow !  Let  me  i^iptf  4 
the  match.     They  struck  ue  in  tJie  face,  but  I  will  giro  IbeB  >■ 
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&blov  that  trill  send  ihem  to  the  clouds ;  I  wilt  scotlcr  then 
oat  of  Oltttta,  as  a  cannon  shot  disperses  a  wuterspont." 

"  Bnt  the  women  and  chil<lreii,  and  tlicy  know  notliing  of  it  I 
The  explosion  will  tt^ar  the  adjoining  houses  and  tbo  whole 
neighbourhood  to  pieces. 

They  must  be  warnefl.  We  most  order  them,  ander  some' 
pretext  or  other,  at  a  certain  hour,  quietly  and  noiselesslj  to 
proceed  to  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

So  the  conspirators  did. 

When  the  fearrul  evening  hoar  of  the  morrow  had  arrived, 
the  old  people,  men,  women  and  children,  were  seen  in  dumb 
■how,  with  nnccrtnin  but  hurried  steps,  and  in  anxious  fear, 
moving  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  place,  and  thero 
gathering  together  in  groups. 

The  suspicions  of  the  garrison  were  excited,  when  suddenly 
K  meseenger  rode  at  full  speed  into  the  town,  from  (Irueral 
Orand  Msison,  with  intelligence  of  the  plot,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him.  The  French  imtncdiatcly  took  posscssinn 
of  Saliccti's  honse,  and  the  powder  mine,  and  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  diabolical  scheme. 

Saliceti  and  a  few  of  the  conspirators,  with  desperate 
courage,  cut  their  way  through  the  hostile  ranks,  and  sne- 
ceeded  In  effecting  their  escape  from  Oletta.  Others  of  them 
were  taken  and  put  in  chains.  The  court  martial  condemned 
fonrtcen  of  these  (ir'tllant  fvltowa  lo  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  the  punishment  waa  cxecaled  on  seven  of  them. 

Seven  corpMS  were  »cen  pnbliely  exposed  on  the  ninare 
before  the  cloister  of  delta.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be 
bnried.  The  French  commander  had  iit^ued  a  decree,  punish- 
ing any  odd  with  death,  who  shonld  take  a  body  from  (ho 
scaffold,  and  inter  it. 

The  town  of  OletU  was  horror-stmck.     A  dread  of  death 

had  soited  every  heart.     Not  a  hnman  Iwing  waa  to  (>e  seen  to 

the   streets;    the  fire  on    (ho  liearth-etoneti  was  extinguished,. 

aod  no  aonnd,  bnt  that  of  weeping,  was  to   be^ard.     Th« 
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people  sat  in  their  houses,  their  thoughts  coDstantly  fixed  on 
the  scaffold,  where  the  seven  dead  bodies  lay. 

The  firiit  night  had  come.  Maria  Geotili  Montalti  sat  on 
her  bed,  ia  her  chamber.  She  wept  not,  her  face  was  baried 
in  her  bosom,  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast,  and  her  ej'es 
closed.     Occasionally,  her  overcharged  heart  heaved  forth  a  aigb. 

It  Eeemed  to  her,  as  if,  throngh  the  stillness  of  the  night,  & 
voice  called  to  her ;  "'  0  Maria  1" 

The  dead  sometimes,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  call 
the  names  of  those  they  have  loved.  It  is  certain  dMtli, 
however,  to  answer  them. 

"  0  Bernardo  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  for  she  wished  t«  die. 

But  Bernardo  lay  on  the  scaffold,  before  the  cloister,  and  of 
the  dead  he  was  the  seventh,  and  the  youngest.  Ue  was 
Maria's  lover,  and  in  the  following  month  they  were  to  have 
been  married.     Now  lay  he  dead  on  the  bloody  scafifold. 

Maria  Oentili  stood  quietly  listening  in  her  chamber,  with 
her  ear  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  cloister  square,  and  her 
soul  held  converse  with  a  spirit.  Bernardo  seemed  to  Imploi 
her  for  a  Christian  burial. 

Whoever,  however,  should  take  a  body  from  the  scaffold,  Mtd 
bury  it,  wonid  be  punished  with  death.  Maria  wifihod  to  harj 
her  lover  and  then  die. 

She  softly  opened  the  door,  to  leave  the  house.  She  passed 
throngh  the  chamber  in  which  her  aged  parents  lay  sleeping. 
She  went  np  to  the  bed  and  watched  their  breathing.  Her 
heart  now  began  to  tremble,  for  she  was  the  only  child  of  her 
parents ;  and  as  she  reSccted  that  her  death  by  the  executioner's 
hand,  would  soon  hurry  her  father  and  mother  to  the  grave,  she 
wavered  in  her  purpose,  and  sbe  made  a  step  back  towards  bei 
room. 

Then  she  heard  the  complaining  voice   of  the  dead: 
Maria  1  —  0  Maria  1    Dearly  loved  I  you  once,  uid  will  j{ 
now  forsake  me.     la  ray  broken  body,  lies  the  heart 
death  was  yours — bnryme  in  St.  Francis' Church,  ia  the 
of  my  fathers  .  .  .  .  O  Maria  .  .  .  ." 
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Maria  opened  the  door  of  the  honse,  and  went  out  into  the 
night.  She  trcmblinglj  made  her  vaj  to  the  cloister  sqaan. 
The  night  n-as  dark.  Occasionallf  came  a  gost  of  nind,  and 
tore  a  rift  in  the  clondB,  throngh  which  the  moon  ehone  down. 
When  its  beama  fell  on  the  cloister  sqaarc.  it  suemed  ad  if  the 
light  of  benTCD  wonld  not  look  on  the  epcotnclc  there,  for  the 
I  again  veiled  its  face  in  black  clouds.  For  before  Ifae 
cloister,  on  the  red  scaffold,  lay  Bcven  corpses,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  seventh  was  that  of  the  jonng  lover 

The  owl  and  the  raven  from  the  tower,  croaked  the  vocero, 
<ir  death  wail.  But  a  grenadier  paced  to  and  fro,  with  a  shoul- 
dered muakel,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  square.  He  waa 
borror-stmck  to  his  inmost  core ;  he  had  drawn  his  mantle  over 
hia  face,  and  ho  slowlj  tramped  np  and  down. 

Maria  had  enveloped  lierself  in  the  black  fnUrtta,  which  ia 
the  night,  easily  eoncoalcd  her  form.  She  addressed  a  secret 
prayer  for  aid  to  the  holy  virgin  mother  of  sorrow,  and  then  she 
qnlckly  strode  forward  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  the  seventh  dead 
body  —  she  loosened  Bernardo;  her  heart  and  a  glimmer  on 
nis  deatti'Strickcn  face  told  her  that  it  was  he,  even  in  the  dark- 
ness. Maria  took  the  dead  in  her  arms,  and  raised  U  on  her 
Hhoaldcrs.  She  had  become  strong  like  a  man.  She  carried 
the  body  to  the  chnrch  of  St.  Francis. 

There  she  sat  down  eihansted  on  the  steps  of  on  altar,  over 
which  burned  the  lamps  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mar^. 
The  drad  itemardo  lay  on  her  knees,  as  the  dead  Christ  on  th« 
knees  of  Mary. 

Not  %  Bonntl  was  to  be  heard  in  the  chorrh ;  the  lamps  flick* 
crcil ;  it  was  a  passing  gust  of  wind  from  withooL 

Maria  arose  on  her  feel.  She  let  the  ilcvl  Bernardo  slide 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She  wenrio  the  place  where 
lay  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  She  opened  the  grave.  Then 
look  she  the  dead.  She  kissed  it  and  sent  it  down  into  the 
tomb,  which  she  closed  np  again.*     Maria  kneeled  a  long  lime 

•  Dnrial  la  tknlubrBtUb  dia  paTamuiU  uf  ebDirhH,  i*  unl.l  lUlluriuMa. 
8iub  Unsta  an  coTKvd  \ij  •  flal   ■■■li,  Inmrlsd  in   Um  ttuaa   tavt;  ud  Ika 
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before  the  imago  of  tlie  Yirgin,  and  prayed  that  Berni 
soul  might  fiud  peace  iii  heaven,  and  then  she  went  bkck 
honse  and  chamber. 

When  the  morniog  broke,  Beroardo's  corpse  was  mining 
from  among  the  dead.  The  news  flew  tbrongh  the  village,  that 
it  had  disappeared,  and  the  Boldiera  beat  the  alarm.  No  one 
doubted  but  that  the  Leccia  family  had,  by  night,  taken  their 
kinsman  from  the  scaffold ;  their  house  was  immediately  entered  ; 
they  were  taken  prisoners,  and,  loaded  with  chains,  were  cast 
into  the  tower.  By  the  law,  they  were  guilty  of  death,  and  that 
pnniahment  they  were  to  suffer,  although  they  denied  the  crime. 

Maria  Gentili,  in  her  chamber,  heard  what  had  occnrred. 
Wilhont  saying  a  word,  she  hurried  out  of  the  house  to  Count 
de  Vans,  who  had  come  to  Olctta.  She  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  begged  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners.  She  confessed 
herself  guilty  of  the  deed.  "  I  bare  bnried  my  lorer,"  said  ahibi 
"  Here  is  my  head  j  but  set  the  innocent  free."  , 

The  count  was,  at  first,  unwilling  to  believe  what  he  heard, 
for  he  deemed  it  impossible  for  a  young  girl  to  possess  such 
strength  of  body  and  miud,  to  execute  what  Maria  had  per- 
formed. But  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  state- 
ment, he  was  deeply  agitated,  and  shed  tears.  "Go,'' 
"magnanimous  maiden,  and  do  you,  yourself,  set  yoi 
groom's  kinsmen  at  liberty,  and  may  God  reward  your  h< 
conrage." 

On  the  self-same  day,  the  six  executed  conspirators  tn 
taken  from  the  scaffold,  and  interred  with  Chriatiaa  iit«s. 
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1    BIDE   ntHOCOn    IDE    I.AXO    OF    OREZZA 

I  DESiBED  to  mnke  an  excursion  Ihrongli  llio  district  of 
Orezza  to  Morosaglia,  the  native  Innd  of  Paoli.  Mar<;antonio 
had  promiaed  to  accompany  uie,  and  to  provide  good  horses. 
He  rouBed  ihp  np  by  day-break,  and  made  himself  ready.  He 
had  arrayed  tjimself  in  his  best  style,  with  a  velvet  jaekct,  and 
hod  shaved  hia  chlo  quite  siuooih.  After  partaking  of  au  ex- 
cellent breakfast  which  the  women  Imd  prejinred  for  us,  ire 
Jampud  ou  our  little  Corsican  horses,  and  proudly  rode  off, 
wilh  fond  adieus  to  Julia  and  her  inotlicf. 

My  heart  yet  gladdens  at  the  recollection  of  ibnt  Sunday 
Dondng,  and  of  the  ridu  throngh  the  boautifully  romantic  land 
of  Orezza,  through  the  cool  gorges,  over  rushing  brooks,  and 
across  the  dark  oak  forests.  As  far  as  the  view  extends,  dark 
ahady  groves  of  chestnut  trees,  of  a  greater  size  than  I  liavc  met 
with  anywhere  else,  are  to  be  seen.  Natnrc  has  hero  done  all, 
and  nan  litllc  or  nothing.  The  Corsican  sometimes  possesses 
only  six  goats  and  as  many  chestnut  trees,  which  afford  lilm  hia 
polonta.  The  government  has  already  entertained  on  Idea  of 
cutting  doivn  the  chestnut  woods,  to  drive  the  people  to  agri* 
eulliire.  Many  of  these  trees  are  twclTe  feet  thick  in  the 
tniok  ;  the  Inxurlant  and  odorous  foliage,  and  the  long  broad 
leaves,  with  bright  green  bunches  of  burrs,  make  a  fine  show. 

Beyond  Casalu  we  entered  an  exceedingly  beautiful  ravino 
traTcnHrd  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  Plumalto.  Serpentine, 
■nd  tlie  precious  verd  anllqoa  marble,  everywhere  abound  hora. 
Onr  ruato  continued  on  throngh  baliamic  woods,  over  tW 
monntnini'.  to  I'ie<licroce,,IIie  chief  place  uf  Oretaa,  and  which 
U  celebrated  for  tls  meilii-ina)  springi. 

PranccM-o  Murmon'hi,  in  hia  geojrrapby  of  the  ishuid,  aaysi 
22*  i^'} 
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iniBeral  springs  ore  an  especi«l  characteristic  of  lands  which 
have  been  raised  by  tlieir  own  internal  powers.  Corsica,  which 
Id  a  small  space,  oQcrs  so  remarkable  and  varioQS  a  Epeclacle 
of  the  old  contest  between  Ibe  heated  interior,  and  the  cooled 
cmst  of  the  earth,  coald  form  no  exception  to  this  nnireisal 
rale. 

There  are  both  cold  and  warm  spring  in  the  island,  bnt 
numeroDS  as  they  are,  it  is  evident  many  others  bare  not  yet 
been  discovered.     The  nataral  history  and  niineralogical  cha- 
racter of  Corsica,  have,  in  troth,  been  very  imperfectly  invest!- J 
(^ted.  ' 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  existence  of  only  fourteen  hot 
and  cold  mineral  springs  has  been  certainly  ascertained.  The 
distribntion  of  these  beneficent  waters  over  the  snrface  of  the 
island,  is  very  nncqaal ;  the  region  of  primary  granite  contains 
six  of  them,  all  more  or  less  sulpbnrons,  with  the  esception  of 
one,  while  that  of  the  primary  ophiolites,  and  of  the  calcareous 
earth  possesses  only  s\x,  of  which  one  is  warm. 

The  springs  of  Orezza,  which  bnrst  up  in  many  places,  lay 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fiumalto  river ;  only  the  principal 
one,  a  cold  ferruginous  chalybeate,  is  made  nsc  of;  it  foams  up 
with  great  force  from  a  stone  basin,  on  a  mountain  below 
Piedicroce.  Xu  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests,  who  walk  or  ride  down  the  mountain,  under  their 
umbrellas,  in  the  green  woods,  where  they  put  up  their  tenU. 
After  several  hours  ride  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
without  any  shade  over  my  head,  this  sparkling  water  was  & 
most  refreshing  beverage. 

Piedicroce  is  on  a  commanding  eminence,  whence  its  tall, 
slender  chorch  tower  shoots  up  above  the  surrounding  moss  of 
green.  The  position  of  the  Corsicau  churches  in  the  rooau- 
tains  is  exceedingly  beantiful  and  picturesque,  lying,  as  it  wer«, 
in  the  very  heavens,  for  the  congregation  on  issuing  into  the 
open  air  often  find  themselves  enveloped  by  the  clouds. 

A  majestic  storm  had  barst  around  Piedicroce,  and  the  than- 
da  rolled  with  an  earthquake's  voice  tbrongh  the  n 
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Aa  (TQ  rodo  rapidly  into  the  village  to  escape  the  (lelngs  of 
water,  a  yoang  mao  ran  out  of  a  lioiisc,  nni)  invited  lis  to  dia 
tnonot  and  enter  bis  locanda.  We  tlicre  eneoiintered  two  nior' 
penons,  of  gentlemanly  demcanoar,  wlio  asked  for  my  commandt. 
and  actively  set  to  nork  to  cxeeute  tliem.  One  hunted  np  some 
eggs,  another  broaght  wood  and  Drc,  and  the  third  cut  op  a 
piece  of  meat.  The  eldest  of  them  had  a  noble  expressive  face, 
pallid  from  a  recent  attack  of  fever,  and  a  long  Sclavish  moas- 
tachc.  So  many  and  snch  dUiingm  cooks,  I  had  never  seen 
before  to  a  meal  of  these  modest  proportions,  and  I  was  not  » 
little  perplexed,  until  they  spoke  of  themselves.  They  were  all 
political  fugitives,  two  of  them  being  fh}m  Modcna,  and  the 
other  a  Hungarian.  While  the  Magyar  was  preparing  the  meat, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  first  nontenant ;  "  Sow,"  continued 
ho,  "  1  am  here,  playing  iho  cook,  but  so  goos  the  world ;  when 
one  ti  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be  tnuat  mbmit  to 
his  fate,  and  do  the  best  he  can.  We  have  pat  np  a  locanda 
here  for  the  watering  season,  hut  wc  have  made  next  to  nothing 
by  it."  I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  oe  1  looked  npon  his  wasted 
and  fever-itrlcken  face. 

Magyar,  Corsican,  Qvrman,  Lombard,  we  all  sat  down  to- 
getlier  and  talked  over  familiar  events,  and  names  of  reeenl 
celebrity.  How  insignilicant  most  of  them  appear  alongiids 
that  of  the  noble  ciiixen  and  illustrious  man  of  action, 
Paoli. 

The  atorm  was  broken  but  tha  mountains  were  yet  corerod 
with  vapour.  We  mounted  our  horsoa  to  ride  over  Muunt 
San  riotro,  to  Ampngnani,  notwilhstiuiding  the  thunder  yet 
muttered  In  the  clouds  that  drifted  around  us,  and  the  llgblnioi; 
oecaaloually  flashed  tlirough  the  rifts,  revealing  the  smiling 
[daius,  green  wooiU,  and  black  villages  beneath  us ;  valleys 
and  mountain  peaku,  rloJKtcrs  and  ti>wcr«,  teemed  to  (ly  before 
M  like  cloud  pictures.  The  clemcntnry  wild  power*  wlitcJi 
tlcep  enchained  in  the  human  sool,  might  here  liunit  their 
bonds  and  rave  forth.  Who  has  not  expericDce^l  inch  vcnsa' 
tloM  on  (he  tempettnona  ocean,  or  amid  the  suhlime  terron  of 
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a  Btorm ;  wliat  we  then  feel  is  the  Bsroe  elemeDtary  power 
natnre,  which  we  inen  call  passion,  when  it  lakes  a  fixed  shape. 
Onwards,  Marcantonio,  and  make  our  little  red  horses  spring 
over  thia  cloud  raountain,  for  we  are  yet  vonng;  all  winged 
f  high,  clonds,  mountains,  towers,  liorse  and  rider  all 
are  &pag  I  oh  I  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  fly  ! — above  there,  high 
in  the  clonds,  han^  a  dark  church  tower,  and  the  bells 
ringing  to  and  fro — Arc  Maria,  peace  to  the  soul. 

The  hamlets  are  here  small,  pictnrcsqnely  scattered  over  th« 
slopes  and  snmraits  of  the  mountains,  and  tlic  clianning  greett 
valleys.  I  saw  as  many  as  seventeen  of  them  from  one  point, 
with  their  black,  slender  church  towers,  ffe  met  many  stoat, 
stalwart  men  along  the  way,  from  the  old  historic  land  <^ 
OrezEa  and  Bostino.     Their  fathers  were  Paoli's  life  gaards. 

Near  Polveroso  we  had  a  splendid  view  down  into  the  basil, 
ID  the  midat  of  which  lies  Porta,  the  chief  place  of  the  district 
of  Ampagnani,  entirely  surronnded  by  chestnut  trees,  in  full 
bloom.  There  was  once  the  ancient  Accia,  a  bishopric,  of 
which  no  traces  are  left.  Porta  has  a  remarkably  neat  and 
clean  appearance,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  like  elegant 
villas.  The  little  yellow  chnrch  has  a  pretty  facade,  and  an  nn- 
commonly  graceful  bell  tower,  as  in  Tuscany,  stands  alon^ids 
of  it.  From  Mount  San  Piotro,  we  looked  down  upon  its 
streets,  and  rows  of  houses  which  are  grouped  around  ths 
chnrch  as  in  a  gayly  painted  theatre.  Sebastiani  was  born  kt 
Porta. 

The  mountains  now  grew  more  bare,  and  lost  their  greeq 
mantle  of  chcstnnt  woods.  Great  thistles,  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful, broad,  and  round  leaves,  and  stoat,  wooden-like  braDches,  , 
grew  by  the  wayside.  Marcantonio  had  sunk  into  profound 
silence ;  like  the  Spartans,  the  Corsicans  speak  but  little,  antt 
my  host  of  Oreto  was  almost  as  dumb  as  Harpocrates.  t^, 
indeed,  rode  a  whole  day  with  him,  through  the  mounlaiDS^* ' 
without  being  able  to  draw  him  into  conversation.  Only  occah 
sionally  he  ejaculated  some  question,  as,  "  Have  yon  cannon  f 
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Hare  yon  lielU  ?    Do  fruits  also  grow  in  your  country  f    Aro 

It  was  Hftcr  Ave  Muriu  ttiat  we  arrived  at  the  cAnlon  of 
Itostino,  or  Morosaglia,  the  birth-placo  of  I'aoll,  and  tlic  ccn- 
tml  point  or  ihc  old  democratic  Terra  del  CommuQe.  Mare- 
antODJo  took  leave  of  mo  on  the  canipa^^Da,  as  lie  wished  to 
pass  the  Dight  in  a  house  in  the  country,  to  start  for  home  early 
OD  the  morrow,  with  the  horses.  He  gave  me  a  brotherly  kisa, 
and  then,  in  a  silent  and  serioDs  manner,  tamed  to  depart, 
while  I,  rejoicing  to  find  niyeelf  in  this  land  of  heroes,  wended 
my  way  alone  to  the  convent  of  Morosaglia,  about  an  honr*! 
jonrney  farther,  over  a  rather  nakud  plain.  Et-forc  I  visit 
I'aoli's  lioose,  I  will  continue  his  own  history  and  that  of  his 
people,  from  where  I  last  broke  off. 
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D  aiuadio  am  U  diu  mib  iB—MJUTfi  TimaU0m. 

■sioQ  of  the  whole  tslMtd^ 
I,  with  his  brother  Vhmtim, 
nTblit.  Tlu  COVtot  VBB  only  continued  by  a  fbw 
gnerrilla  liandN  in  the  moantains.  A  noble  champion  of  liberty 
among  tbcia  deserves  the  admiration  and  respect  of  posterity. 
This  wu  ths  poor  pastor  of  Uuagno,  Domenico  I.era,  of  tlis 
old  Uiampolo  family,  lie  hud  solemnly  sworn  on  the  evan- 
geliits  to  remain  true  tu  lilwrty,  and  to  die  rather  than  obaDdon 
the  struggle.  As  the  whole  land  was  subdued,  the  enemy 
called  on  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  but  he  declared  that  bt 
could  not  violate  his  oatli.    lie  dismissed  those  of  hk  associatM 
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who  did  not  wish  to  follow  him  rnrther,  &nd  threw  himself, 
with  a  few  Taithful  friends,  into  the  monntains.  For  months 
he  fought  there,  bnt  when  he  was  Bttacked,  and  wonnded  ene- 
mies fell  into  his  lmnd.<!,  be  treated  them  in  &  hamanc  and 
Cbristiaa  maoner ;  be  never  did  harm  to  any  one,  bat  in  hononr- 
able  warfare.  The  French  in  vnin  solicited  liim  to  descend 
from  his  rocky  fastnesses,  with  an  assurance  of  nnmolested 
aecarity  in  his  Tillage.  But  the  pastor  of  Gnagno  wandered 
about  in  the  mountains,  for  be  lored  liberty,  and,  after  he  was 
abandoned  by  all  his  comrades,  the  shepherds  afforded  means 
of  living.  One  day,  however,  he  was  fonnd  dead  in  a  care, 
where,  tired  of  life,  and  fnll  of  trouble,  he  had  sarrendereil  his 
spirit  to  his  Maker,  as  a  freeman.  A  kinsman  of  I'aoJt,  and 
friend  of  Alficri,  Giuseppe  Oltaviaco  Saliceti,  has  eulogized  the 
memory  of  the  martial  and  tQagnanimoiis  pastor  in  a  Latin 
poem,  under  the  title  of  Vir  nemorii,  the  man  of  the  woods. 

Other  Corsicans,  who  had  been  banished  to  Italy,  landed  on 
the  island  from  time  to  time,  aa  their  ancestors,  ViQcentcUo. 
Benuccio,  Giampolo,  and  Sampiero,  in  former  times,  and 
endeavoured  to  set  it  free,  but  none  of  them  sncceeded.  lAtany 
Corsicans  were  barbarously  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  othen 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  as  if  they  were 
Helots,  who  had  risen  ogainst  their  masters.  Abbatncci,  one 
of  the  last  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was  condemned  in  Bastia,  on 
a  false  charge  of  high  trea-son,  to  bo  branded  with  an  iron,  and 
to  tlie  galleys.  When  Abbatncci  took  his  seat  on  the  scaffold, 
the  executioner  dared  not  touch  him  with  the  glotring  iron. 
"  Do  your  duty,"  exelairaed  a  French  judge.  The  executioner 
turned  the  slig^ntizing  instrument  to  the  tatter,  as  if  he 
intended  to  brand  him.    Abbatueci  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

In  the  mean  while,  Count  Marbeuf  succeeded  the  Connt  do 
Taux  in  the  command  of  Corsica.  Ilis  administration  was,  in 
general,  of  a  beneficent  character ;  the  old  civil  laws  of  ihc  Cor- 
sicans and  Iheir  Btatutes  were  lefl  undisturbed,  and  the  Twelve 
Men  were  restored,  and  the  administration  of  justice  improved. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  revive  the  industry,  and  the  ngricol- 
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>  of  ttie  impoverished  land.     Martieuf  died  in  Bastia,  ia 
1766,  after  having  governed  the  island  for  sixteen  jenra. 

As  BooD  as  the  French  revolntion  broke  oat,  it  swallowed  np 
all  the  particular  interests  of  the  Corsicons,  and  that  libertj-lov- 
iag  people  eagerly  threw  themselves  on  the  cnrrcnt  of  the  new 
era.  The  Corsican  ambassador.  Saliccti,  had  proposed  to  incor- 
porate the  island  with  France,  that  it  might  participate  in  tfae 
beoefita  of  the  constitution.  To  the  universal  Joy  of  the  Corsl- 
una,  this  took  jilace,  in  pursnance  of  a  decree  of  the  Constitu-  ' 
tional  Assembly,  November  20,  1789.  Wonderful  was  the 
clian^,  and  the  contrast  of  cveots.  The  same  France  which, 
twenty  years  before,  had  sent  its  armies  to  destroy  the  liberty 
and  constitntion  of  the  Corsicaiis,  had  now  adopted  the  very 
principles  of  that  instrument,  and  elected  iU  depeadenl  colony 
to  an  equal  participation  in  ita  blessings. 

The  revolution  called  Pasquale  Paoli  from  his  exile.  He  at 
fint  went  to  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  to  London,  where  h« 
was  hotionrnbly  receircd  by  tlio  court  and  ministers,  lie  lived 
in  profuund  retirement  in  London,  enlirely  abstracted  from  tha 
public  notice.  I'noli  arrived  in  England  without  any  noise: 
the  great  man,  who  had  been  the  pioneer  of  Europe  in  her  new 
career,  secluded  himself  In  a  Uttte  house  in  Oxford  street.  Ho 
Bade  no  pompous  declamations,  lie  could  only  act  like  s 
man,  aiid.  when  that  was  no  lunger  [Kiscible,  he  preferred  a 
diguificd  Nileuce.  A  Bcboolbuy  of  Corte  had  once  iiaid  ia  kia 
presence  :  "  If  frerdoin  could  he  obtained  by  words  alone,  then 
all  the  world  would  lie  free."  S()mrllitng  tuay  be  Ivnmed  from 
thia  juTcnile  wisdom.  Wlicn  Napoleon,  from  ou  board  of 
ths  Bellerophon,  claimed  the  hospitality  of  lingland,  as  • 
ftaniuo  Corsican,  placing  his  last  resort  in  hospitality,  be  com* 
ImtmI  himself  wiih  Tbemistoclea,  seeking  protoctlon.  He  had 
BO  right  to  compare  himself  to  that  great  citizen  of  Qreece; 
(he  Thenhiloclet  in  exile  wa«  Fasqnale  I'aoU  alone. 

The  foUowing  letten  belong  to  llii«  period : 
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PAOLI    TO    HIS    BROTHER   CLEME5B. 


tiers  froW^H 
I J  are  rer]t^^^| 


"LoDdon,  Oct.  3,  1769.     I  bare  received  no  letters 
yoa.     I  fetir  the;  have  been  intercepted,  for  the  eDemj 
desterous  in  that  way,  ...  I  have  been  welt  received  by  tha    ' 
king  and  queen.    The  ministers  have  visited  me.    This  reception 
has  dis]ilcased  some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  nod  1  hear  thkt 
they  have  made  re[>reseiitations  on  the  subject  at  court.    I  have 
promised  to  go  into  the  conutry  on  Sunday,  and  dine  with  the 
Doke  of  Qloucester.  who  is  very  favoarably  inclined  to  ds.     I 
hope  to  obtain  here  some  aid  for  onr  connlrj'men,  if  nothing  is 
done  for  us  at  Vienna.     The  English  have  opened  their  eyes, 
V  recognize  the  importance  of  Corsica.     The  king  has 
spoken  with  me  in  an  urgent  manner  of  the  cause,  and  hia 
kindness  to  myself  has  embarrassed  me  not  a  little.    The  recep-  ■ 
tion  at  conrt  has  drawn  npon  me  the  ill  will  of  the  opposition^  ^ 
who  begin   to  vent  their   spleen    in  satirical  effusions.     Our 
enemies  encourage  them,  with  dark  insinuations  that  I  sold  our 
native  country ;  that  I  bought  un  estate  in  Switzerland  with 
French  money,  and  that  our  property  was  not  touched  by  the 
French  ;  that  a  good  understanding  exists  between  the  latter 
and  the  present  ministry,  because  they  have  sold  themsclvea  to  J 
France.     But  I  believe  all  this  is  now  pat  at  rest,  and  ever^  j 
one  approved  my  determination  not  to  enlist  with  any  partj,- 
but  to  n£k  only  what  was  proper,  and  in  support  of  which  aU  | 
might  combine  without  a  loss  of  personal  respect. 

Send  me  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  our  compatriots  in  exil^    i 
and  news  of  Corsica.     The  letters  must  be  committed  to  piK  J 
Tate  hands,  as  otherwise  they  will  not  reach  me.     I  am  in  th»  J 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health.     This  climate  appears  to  me  to  fa 
Tery  mild. 

The  conntr;  is  always  green ;  he  who  has  not  seen  it  ca 
form  no  idea  of  its  lovely  and  spriug-like  beauty.  Althoagh 
divided  by  political  parlies,  the  social  intercourse  of  the  people 
ia  very  friendly ;  they  ore  philuulhropic,  iutulligent  and  { 


roDB  Id  ail  tlieir  trsDsactions,  and  tliey  lire  happilf  uuder  tbe 
best  of  conslitaliuna.  The  citj  is  n  world  of  il^clf,  and  it  ia 
bcfund  doubt  superior  in  bunuly  to  all  others.  A  fleet  of 
>bi|>s  hourly  ciilcrs  its  river:  I  do  not  bclieTe  that  Rome  vtu 
richer  or  greoter  in  extent.  Wbcre  we  reckon  by  I'aolia,  Ihey 
count  by  guineas.  1  have  tvrittcn  for  a  bill  of  exehange;  f 
have  not  desired  nny  assistance  for  myself  DUlil  I  knew  vliat 
ituij  had  determined  on  with  respect  to  the  otiicrs;  but  I 
r  that  they  eulertaiu  good  intenliona  tovrards  Ibem.  I 
tlfoa  all ;  live  liD|ipy,  and  eouccrn  not  yourselves  for  nic." 


CATIlAltlSK  m'  KVSSIA  TO  r.^SllUALB  PAOU. 

Mr  Dkak  GtsKBti.  I'Am.i, 

St.  I'otcrsbnrg.  27  April,  UtO. — I  rpceifed  your  letter  fma 
London,  of  tbe  I5tb  of  Kebrasry.  All  that  Coant  Alexia 
Orioff  has  comronnicated  to  you  of  my  good  optnii>n  of  yoa 
has  been  snggestcd  by  the  nolile  and  inaguanimons  manner  In 
which  yoa  defended  yoor  uiitlve  country.  The  jMrtiralont  of 
ymr  rcsldoocc  in  I'isa  are  knoirn  to  roc,  aa  well  ■«  the  esteem 
in  which  yon  were  tliero  hrhl  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortnoe 
to  make  yonr  acqauintance.  This  is  the  nniversal  reward  oT 
virtue.  Vou  may  rest  aasurcd  that  1  lake  a  lively  Inlereal  in 
yonr  welfare. 

Tbo  motive  of  your  Journey  to  Euglaml  waa  a  naiural  con* 
MqnencG  of  your  views  in  regard  tu  yonr  eonntry.  The  con- 
jaDCture  of  favourable  cirt;um«taD<.'e8  Is  alone  wanting  to  yonr 
good  eansc.  The  natural  interests  which  unite  my  kiogdom 
with  that  of  Great  Dritoin.  and  the  reciprocal  friendship  which 
flowa  (him  ibis  source;  tiio  n^eption  given  to  my  fleet,  and 
tbe  generoiu  treatment  of  my  ressels,  and  of  the  commerce  ot 
Rniaia  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  free  people,  of  amicabto 
feelingfl,  cannot  but  be  of  a  bTonrable  Inflneni-e  on  your  eanaiL 
Yon  may  Iw  annroi).  ray  dear  olr,  that  I  will  avail  mvMlf  of 
cvi-ry  ucea«ion  tlnl  ulcrt  t*i  promote  yuar  Interest*. 
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The  Tnrks  haTe  declared  the  most  nojust  war  atrninst  i 
Uiat  liiis  ever  been  heard  of.  At  this  time  I  cau  onlj-  ilefcnd 
rnysetr.  The  favour  of  lleaTen,  which  has  thus  far  accompanied 
■ny  good  cnnse,  nnd  which  I  pra;  Gu<l  in  his  mercy  to  con- 
tinae,  snffieientty  proTca  that  justice  cannot  long  be  ontraged, 
and  that  patience,  hope  and  L-oorage  will  eventually  vanquieh 
the  most  formidable  obslacles.  I  receive,  my  dear  air,  with 
pleasure,  the  assurance  of  your  attaehinent,  and  I  beg  yon  to 
rest  assured  of  the  esteem  in  which  1  hold  yon. 

CilTltAtUltE. 

Aflcr  twenty  long  years  of  exile  in  London,  I'aoli  wa« 
recalled  to  his  native  lunil.  The  CorsicanB  sent  a  depatation 
to  him,  and  the  French  National  Assembly  addressed  him  b 
pompous  letter,  inviting  his  return. 

Paoii  arrived  at  Paris  for  the  lirst  time,  April  3,  1790.  He 
was  there  hailed  as  the  Washington  of  Europe,  and  Lafayette 
was  continually  at  his  side.  The  National  Assembly  recwreH 
bim  in  its  midst  with  entbnsiasllc  acclaraations  and  eulogists 
harangues,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  following  words : 

"  This  day,  gentlemen,  is  the  happiest  of  a  life  which  ban 
been  dedicated  to  the  eanse  of  liberty,  and  the  noblest  exhi- 
Itilion  of  which  I  see  before  me.  I  left  my  native  country 
enslaved,  and  now  I  find  it  free.  What  more  have  I  to  desire? 
After  an  absence  of  twenty  yeai^  I  know  not  what  change 
oppression  has  produced  on  my  countrymen;  it  cannot  be 
other  than  of  a  momentous  and  injurious  character;  for  tyranny 
is  prolific  of  evil.  But  in  taking  off  the  chains  of  the  Corsicans 
you  have  restored  them  their  ancient  virtues.  When  I  h«TB 
returned  to  my  native  land  doubt  not  of  my  feelings.  Yon 
have  been  generous  to  me,  and  I  was  never  a  slave.  My  past 
action!!,  which  yon  have  honoured  with  your  approbation,  aru 
a  pledge  of  my  future  conduct :  my  whole  life,  I  may  rentnre 
to  say,  has  been  inviolably  consecrated  to  freedom ;  for  this 
reason  it  would  seem  as  if  I  had  already  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
constitution  which  you  have  devised  ;  but  it  remains  for  me  to 
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mjr  fpvtitude  to  tbe  nation  wliich  bos  adopted  me,  and 
the  Rionarcli  to  wLom  I  owe  alleffiiLncc." 

In  tbe  club  of  tlic  friends  of  the  constitution,  RobcE^piorre 
addressed  Paoli  in  the  folloning  teruia:  "Alas!  there  wa<  ft 
time  wbun  we  endeavoured  to  overthruw  freedom  in  her  last 
asylum  1  But,  no  !  tbat  was  the  crime  of  despotism  !  *  *  « 
The  French  people  bave  aunihiliited  it,  Whnt  a  great  atone- 
nirnt  to  conqnered  Corsica  and  outraged  linmaiiity!  Noble 
cilizen  I  you  defended  freedom  at  a  time  nhen  we  dared  not 
even  hope  for  it.  You  have  sufTered  for  it ;  you  have  tri- 
umplied  with  it — and  your  triumph  is  ours,  l.d  na  for  ever 
be  nniied  id  iu  defence,  and  may  your  base  enemies  trembla 
«llU  fear  at  tbe  si^^hl  of  this  boly  altiauee." 

Paoli  bad  r*)t  then  any  idea  of  the  position  in  which  lie 
nbould  be  placed  by  tbe  future  eonrse  of  events  towards 
Knincc,  and  that  he  Khould  ngnin  be  ubli^d  to  Ggbt  ngaiust  it 
as  an  enemy.  lie  Bct  off  for  Conjca.  In  Mnrsoillefl  be  mu 
net  by  anolber  Corsican  depniation,  among  the  mcmbcn  of 
which  were  the  two  young  club  leaders  of  Ajaccio — Joieph 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Paoli  set  foot  on  his  native  Ehort« 
at  Cape  Corso,  where,  wecpinj^  for  joj,  he  fell  down  and  kissed 
liis  enceBtrol  earth.  Uc  was  from  thence  conducted  in  triumph 
ftxim  canton  to  canton,  and  a  To  I>eam  was  celebrated 
thro D ghoul  the  whole  land. 

From  this  period,  as  president  of  tbe  local  assembly,  and  as 
lieutenant  general  of  Die  national  gnard  of  Corsim,  I'aoli 
devoted  liimitcif  excloKively  to  the  alfalra  of  bis  eoanljy. 
Although  the  French  rvvolution  hud  paralysed  the  ilomeatid 
ioterests  of  Corsica,  they  begun  now  to  excite  attenllon,  atiil 
liarticularly  In  the  mind  of  I'aoIJ,  with  whom  patrloltsni  waa  | 
the  hiifbcst  virtue.  He  eould  never  convert  himself  inln  • 
Frenchman,  nor  fo^t  that  his  |tcopIe  ponaeosed  neither  iuda* 
|>endcnce  nor  a  conntitntion  of  their  own.  A  division  of  sen> 
tirai-nt  grew  up  lictwcrn  him  and  the  French  arivlncratii'  porljr, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gaffori,  Itossi,  I'eretii  and  llatlafnoca, 
aiid  the  rabid  democrats,  Ibc  ]>r)neipal  of  nhom  wen  the  Soaa* 
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partes,  Saliecti  and  Arena,  who  loolipd  npon  tbe  Frcnrlt  rpw 
lation  as  the  consammalioD  of  haman  happii 

The  orpcution  of  tlie  king,  and  the  savage  brutality  of  tb« 
popnlnce  iu  Paris,  iroaaded  the  sensibilities  of  a  bnmanist,  like 
Paoli.  By  degrees  he  alienated  himself  from  France  and  the 
rerolntion,  which  became  the  more  apparent,  afier  the  fuilare  of 
the  French  espeditiou  against  Corsica,  and  which  was  attribnted 
to  him.  His  opjHjnenl^  formally  accused  him  and  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  the  attorney  general,  of  aiming  at  the  separation  of  tb* 
island  from  France. 

The  conTeuUon  invited  him  to  answer  these  accnsations,  and 
sent  Saliccti,  I^combe  and  Ddchi^r  lo  the  inland,  as  comrolfi' 
sionei^.  Paoli,  however,  did  not  olwy  the  injunction, 
replied  in  a  Grm  and  dignilied  manner  to  ihc  convcutiun,  rej 
ling  the  charge^:,  with  a  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  Enmmo(i*i 
iog  a  mail  of  his  advanced  years,  and  a  martrr  to  freedom,  ti 
defend  himself  before  a  tribnnal,  as  a  criminal.  Was  Paoli  to; 
present  himself  before  a  body  of  declaimers  and  demagogue^ 
and  roD  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  gutllotine  ?  Was  tliig  U' 
be  the  cud  of  his  eventful  and  beneficent  life  7 

The  refusal  to  obey  the  snmmons  of  the  convention  led  tO 
the  downfall  of  Paoli,  and  the  alienation  of  his  frieuds  from  all 
sympathy  with  France.  The  movements  of  the  patriots  clearly 
indicated  that  they  were  concerting  a  plan  for  the  separation 
of  Corsica  from  France.  The  commissioners  hastened  their 
departure,  and  from  their  report  to  the  convention,  declared 
Paoli  gnilly  of  high  treason,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  the  lav. 
The  island  was  divided  into  two  hostile  carops,  those  of  titt 
patriots  and  republicans,  and  preparations  were  made  tor  a 
conflict. 

In  the  mean  while,  Paoli  had  resolved  to  place  the  island 
nnder  the  protection  of  England.  With  this  view  he  had  alrcadf 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Admiral  Hood,  the  commander 
of  the  English  6ect  before  Tonlon,  who  set  sail  with  bis 
for  Corsica,  where  he  hndcd  ot  San  Fiorenzo,  Febmaiy 
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1794.  This  fortrcM  fell  oTtor  n  Tlotcnt  bombnnlnient,  and 
Basti'a  vaa  soon  after  surrendered  hy  Ucncral  Anlonio  (Icntili. 

Catri,  which  had  andcrgone  so  monr  sieges,  in  diScrent  ccd- 
luriua,  alone  lield  oat,  bat  After  a  protracted  resiEtanco,  and 
almost  complete  destroction  hy  the  English  honihs,  Casabl- 
anea,  tlie  commander,  cnpilulated  July  20,  1194,  and  embarked 
with  the  garrison  for  France.  As  lionifaeio  and  Ajoccia  were 
already  in  the  t'""^^'**"  °^  ^^^  I'nolisU,  the  republicana  lost 
all  foothold  in  the  island,  and  they  emigrated  to  France,  tear- 
ing Paoli  and  the  English  undisputed  masters  of  Corsiea. 

In  a  papular  parliament,  the  Cor^icons  declared  the  island 
independent  of  France,  and  placed  themEehcs  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  The  latter  power  did  not  content  itself 
with  the  mere  right  of  protection,  hut  claimed  a  sovereignty 
over  Corsica.  Thi^  occasioned  a  rapture  between  I'aoli,  and 
J'ouo  di  Borgo,  whom  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  had  won  over  to  bis 
aide.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1794,  the  Corsicans  declared  their 
willinguots  to  unite  their  country  with  Ureal  Britain,  on  con- 
diiioD  of  iU  iudependeDce  being  respected,  and  of  its  being 
goTerncd  by  a  viccroj  in  coufonnily  with  the  local  conatJtu* 
tJon. 

Paoli  bad  supposed  the  king  of  England  would  ap]H)inl  him 
TiccfOT.bal  be  deceived  hiusuif,  for  Sir  QUbcrt  Elliot  was  sent 
iu  that  quality  to  Coruca.  This  was  a  fatal  mixtakc,  as  ICItiot 
was  entirely  uDacqnainled  with  the  coodilion  of  the  itlond.  and 
I'aoli  wu  naturmliy  deeply  chagrined. 

The  venerable  suldicr  and  statesman  immediately  withdrew  to 
prirato  life,  and  as  Elliot  perceived  Uiat  the  dirixion  between  him 
and  the  English  would  be  atleodcd  by  dangerous  consequences, 
he  nrged  Oeorga  III,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  island.  The  kin([ 
rompUed  with  this  rc(|nest,  and  wrote  to  Paoli  a  friendly  letter, 
Invitinjr  him  to  repair  to  London,  and  there  honoorably  psM 
Ihu  remainder  of  hli  days  at  his  courL  Paoli  received  Ihia 
letter  at  his  house,  in  MurusaKlia;  he  Instantly  commenced  bla 
prepnniions  for  departure  from  San  Fiorcnso.  and  In  October, 
ITttA,  fur  llie  third  and  tasl  time,  he  utdly  bade  IWewell  to  bit 
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^M  n&tire  land.     T\u&  great  muD  sbured  the  same  Tate  as  that 

^P  which  fel!  to  the  tot  or  most  of  the  legislators  and   popalar 

B  bcnefoctora  of  anliquitj' ;  lie  died  in  ungrateful  neglect,  nnhappj, 

iu  a  foreign  laud.     The  two  greatest  men  of  Corsica,  encmi 

aa  thej  were,  were  destined  to  die,  and  be  bnried  in  Britidil 

territory. 

The  English  dominalion  in  Corsica,  in  cwseqncnce  of  an 
ignorance  of  the  country,  vas  of  a  perverse  and  Ticious  cha- 
racter, and  did  not  endnre  long.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  had 
conquered  Italy,  he  sent  generals  Gcntili  and  Casalta  to  the 
island  with  troops,  at  whose  appearance,  the  Corsicans,  em- 
bittered also  by  the  banishment  of  Paoli,  rose  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  latter  with  extraordinary  haste  left  the  island,  from  tks 
inhabitants  of  which  they  were  separated  by  an  impassable  golf 
of  national  antipathies,  and  in  ITOG,  they  had  entirely  evacu- 
ated it  Corsica  again  returned  under  the  rule  of  Ihe  French. 
Pasquale  I'aoli  lived  to  see  the  Xapoleonic  empire.  Pate 
afforded  him  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fellow- conn  try- 
man  at  the  head  of  Europe.  After  twelve  years  of  esile  in 
London,  he  died  there  in  tranquillity,  with  his  last  thonghia 
tnrned  to  the  people  whom  be  had  so  dearly  loved,  Febmary 
5,  180T,  in  his  82d  year.  He  was  the  oldest  legislator,  and 
the  patriarch  of  European  liberty.  In  his  last  letter  to  lita 
friend  Padovani,  modestly  reviewing  his  life,  the  noble  old 
man  says  ;  "  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  if  it  were  permitted 
me  to  live  over  my  career  again,  I  wonld  refuse  the  oCfcr,  unless 
it  were  accompanied  with  a  foreknowledge  of  my  past  life,  that 
I  might  correct  the  errors  and  follies  committed  during  its  ex- 
istence." 

One  of  the  Corsican  exiles  announced  his  death  in  the  fol> 
lowing  letter  to  a  compatriot  at  home. 
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GLiCOMORSI  TO  StGNOR  PADOVANI. 

London,  Jnne  2d,  1807. — It  is,  alas  1  too  troe,  that  the  public  ' 
journals  have  not  erred  in  announcing  the  death  of  the  poor   I 
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general,  lie  went  to  bed,  Monday.  Februnry  2,  nt  baif  past 
tight  in  Ihc  evening,  ond  at  half  past  eleven  on  Thursday,  be 
died  iu  my  arms.  He  beqaeatbt;d  an  annual  allowauc«  ot  fiAy 
pODntls  sterling  a  year,  to  four  professors  eaeli,  fur  &  school  or 
nnivcTsity  at  Coric,  and  be  mnde  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  another  edncational  institution  at  Rostiuo  or  Moro- 

lie  was  bnriod  on  the  13th  of  Fcbniary,  in  the  elturcb  of 
8nn  {'BucniKio,  and  his  faneral  cost  near  on  to  five  bnndrcil 
poundM.  About  the  middle  of  last  April  I  vent  with  Dr. 
Barnaby  to  Weslminnter  Abbey,  to  select  a  spot  for  ■  monu- 
ffhich  is  to  be  snrmoantcd  by  his  bnst. 

When  he  was  dying,  Paoli  said:  "  My  nephews  have  not 
inuch  to  expect,  but  as  a  memorial  and  consolation,  I  bequeath 
Ihera  the  following  passage  flfom  scripture  :  '  Never  saw  I  the 
righteous  forsakcu,  or  their  seed  begging  for  bread."* 
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t  when  I  reached  RobUuo,  or  Moroaaglla,  a  n 
Mtcs  not  B  single  settlement,  but  a  eottection  of 
Icred  over  the  rugged  declivitJea  of  the  mountoinn. 
'T^4Aed  my  woy  with  some  trouble  through  seTcral  of  these 
Kule  QvigbbonriDg  villages,  up  difficult  mountain  paths  anil 
ilown  again,  among  gigantic  chestnnl  trees,  into  the  valley. 
A  loranda,  for  a  wonder  In  Comica,  lies  op)>osite  the  convent; 
1  found  in  it  a  bright  young  man,  who  represented  himself  aa 
director  of  the  Paall  school,  and  promised  me  the  favour  of  his 
company  for  the  falloirlug  day. 

The  next  moruiog,  I  weut  to  the  little  village  of  Strettn, 
where  the  thrre  I'oolii  were  bora.    One  must  see  the  I'ooli 
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■si  cans,  Bq^^^| 
ineD.     Tlw^^H 
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^^^^^^■l^  to  properly  aiiderstoni]  the  liUloiy  of  tlie  Corsicans,  i 

^^^B^piltai  K  jnstcr  admiratioQ  of  these  rcmnrkalile 

^^^^  '^ttbK  house  h  a  wretched  black  village  lint,  built  on  a  granite 

rock,  with  a  mountain  Bpring  bubbliug  np  immediitt«l}r  beTora 

the  door     It  is  built  of  stone  nnarlisticall;  put  together,  full 

I  of  holes  and  notches  like  a  lower,  with  a  few  unsyui metrical 
window  frames  without  panes,  and  wooden  shutters  as  in  iha] 
time  of  Paoli.  When  he  was  cliosea  general  by  the  Corsicans,  | 
and  ho  was  expected  from  Naples,  Clemeus  Paoli  cansed  glau 
panes  to  be  pot  in  the  window  of  the  sitting  room  of  bi^  brother, 
to  render  the  house  of  his  ancestors  more  comfortable.  But 
Pasqnalc,  as  soon  as  he  observed  the  luxurious  change  or 
entering  the  house,  knocked  all  the  panes  to  pieces  with  hia 
cane,  Eaviug,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  live  a  count  in  the  home  ' 
of  his  fathers,  bitt  as  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Since  that 
time,  the  windows  have  remained  without  paues.  A  splentlid 
panorama  of  the  mountains  of  Xiolo,  with  the  cloud-capped 
summit  of  Monte  Uotondo,  is  seen  through  them.  A  relative 
of  Paoli,  a  coraely  country  girl,  of  the  Tomasi  family,  showed 
me  over  the  house.  It  looks  like  the  dwelling  of  a  peasant; 
steep,  mde,  wooden  stCps  lead  up  to  the  miserable  chambers,  ia 
which,  Paoli'a  table  and  chair  of  wood  are  yet  preserved. 
This  visit  to  the  chamber  in  which  Paoli  was  bom,  gave  ma 
much  more  grHtificntion,  than  a  subseijueut  one  to  the  room  in 
which  Napoleon  first  saw  the  light.  Here  Paoli  drew  his  first 
breath,  April.  1724.  Hismotberwas  DionisiaYalentina,  agood 
honest  woman  from  a  village,  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Poute- 
nnovo,  of  such  future  eventful  importance  to  her  son.  We  aro 
already  acquainted  with  his  father  Hyacinth.  He  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  a  general  of  the  Corsicans  with  Ceccaldi  and 
Oiafferi;  he  was  distinguished  for  rare  virtues  of  character,  and 
was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  having  given  two  such  sons  to  his 
country.  He  was  also  an  eloquent  orator,  and  had  some  repu- 
tation as  a  poet. 

These  men  were  all  cast  in  the  Qreek  mould,  snch  as  Plutarch 
has  described ;  and  they  resembled  Aristides,  Epaminondaa  and 
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Timoleon.    They  couUl  uoJerfro  prirations,  and  sacriQce  lli 
Bclres  for  the  aako  of  their  couiitrj'.     Tliey  were  great  in  action, 
not  in  theory;  aii<)  their  elevftted  pnociples  were  based  on 
practical  experience. 

My  eye  felt  upon  the  portrait  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  which  was 
JqsI  ns  I  hnd  imagined  him  to  be.  Hia  brovr  was  arched  and 
open,,  and  his  hair  long  and  flowing ;  his  eyebrows  thick,  and 
livnt  down  on  the  eyes,  as  if  freqaenlly  drawn  together  in  anger 
or  thongbt.  Ilis  eyes  were  blue,  large,  and  lacid  witli  Intellec- 
tual light;  mildness,  dignity  and  hnmaoity,  were  forcibly 
rxpresaed  in  his  beanllcsfi,  frank  and  prepossessing  connle- 
ntuicc. 

It  ia  one  of  my  greatest  plcnsnrcs  to  stody  the  basts  ani 
portraits  of  great  men,  and  particidarly  those  of  Greece,  Rodm^ 
Ibe  Ofleeulh,  sixleeiith  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  colleo- 
tion  of  bustii  of  the  great  men  of  the  cighlocnth  century  would, 
of  itself,  form  a  museum  of  rare  interest.  Whenever  I  kcc  n 
certain  group  of  those  of  iho  latter  era,  ranged  together,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  IherQ  was  a  mental  and  moral  family  likenCM 
between  them  —  as,  for  c.taraplc,  Pasquale  Paoli,  WMbtngton, 
FrankliD,  Vico,  Gcuovcsi,  Filangicri,  Herder,  Pestolozzi,  and 
Lnssing. 

Paoli'i  head  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  AlGerl. 
Although  Alfieri  was  as  ariUocratlcally  proud  and  egotistical 
OS  Ryron,  and  totally  different  from  his  contemporary,  lb* 
qukt,  philanthropic  citizen,  PaoH,  he  yet  possessed  a  soul  of 
wonderful  energy,  and  full  of  hatred  to  tyranny.  Ue  wtt 
better  able  to  uudcnttand  such  a  character  as  Paoti,  lluin  Fred> 
nrick  the  Orcat.  Tho  latter  once  sent  to  Paoli,  while  residing 
in  Ihti  house,  a  iword  of  honour,  wltli  ibe  inscription  :  LikrrtaM, 
Patriii.  In  distant  PniMia,  the  great  king  rcgnricd  Paoli  at 
an  extraordinary  soldier;  bnt  he  was  not  surh,  for  bis  brothsT 
Clemens  was  his  sword,  lie  was  a  thinking  man,  a  cititen,  and 
a  *toat-h<^arti-d,  nobly  inspired  man.  Alfieri  understood  hint 
l>etter ;  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Timoleon  to  bim,  a  copy  tit 
vbicli  ho  sent  to  him. 
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ir4  ALFICnt  TO   PAOLI. 

The  following  is  tbe  dedicntton : 

"To  the  noble  man,  Signor  Pssqnale  de  Faoli,  magnan^ 
mous  champion  of  the  Corsicons. 

"  The  writing  of  tragedies  io  the  language  of  a  people  not  free, 
wiU,  perhaps,  justly  be  considered  purely  ridiculous  by  on« 
whose  attention  is  exclasirely  lizcd  on  present  events.  Bak 
whoever  jadges  of  the  future  by  the  post,  will  not  p«rb^i>  do- 
termine  so.  i 

"  I  therefore  dedicate  this  tragedy  to  yon,  as  to  one  of  thon 
very  few.  who,  entertaiuing  n  correct  idea  of  other  times,  other 
people  and  other  views,  would  have  been  worthy  lo  hare  been 
born,  and  acted  in  a  Ices  effeminate  ngc  than  our  own.  But  as 
you  did  not  succeed  in  giving  liberty  to  jonr  country,  not  jndg- 
ing  men  by  their  fortune  (as  is  the  custom  of  the  mnllitude)  but 
by  their  actions,  I  esteem  you  worthy  to  Lear  the  sentimcnis  of 
Timoleou,  as  one  who  can  appreciate  and  understand  theok; 
"  VirroBio  ALnERi," 

On  the  copy,  which  AIGcri  sent  to  Paoli,  the  following  lines 
were  written  : 

To  tb«  noble  ConiFan.  Ihe  Icachir 
And  confcdenia  of  nigenentle  Fnince, 
Tboa  wllb  (beiwoH,  and  T  oitii  Ihi  p«n, 

Ph,  Paoli,  have  In  vmd  etrdgglwi 

To  aroBM  fair  luij  fruin  bcr  alamher. 
Now  tee  if  mj  hnud  hw  porlraj-ed 
The  icuHincnUofruurbciirl. 
Wf.,  April  U,  ITOB. 

Alfieri  displayed  a  delicate  refinement  of  taste  in  dedicating 
lo  Paoli  the  tragedy  of  Timoleon,  a  republican,  who  had  p'Tea 
a  wise  code  of  democratic  laws  to  the  enfrancliised  people  of 
the  neighbouring  Sicily,  and  had  died  a  private  citizen.  Paoli 
was  a  passionate  reader  of  Plutarch,  as  most  of  the  great  men 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Epaminondas  was  his  favoorile 
hero;  Ihcy  were  both  kindred  natures,  conlemners  of  pomp 
and  display,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  native  land.    Vextii 
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was  foni]  of  reading;  his  lilirarf  wbb  well  clioxcn,  sod  hia 
mcmorjT  was  retentive.  An  old  man  told  mo  that  onec,  as  ho 
was  walking  alon)^  the  road  with  a  Bchoolfollow,  reciting  R 
pMsage  ttom  Virgil,  Paoli  accidcnlally  earae  up  behind  them, 
and,  flapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  coulinued  the  passage  from 
tlic  point  at  which  he  had  interrnplcd  him. 

Mnn;  of  the  traits  of  Paoli  are  yet  related  by  the  peoiiio. 
lie  was  often  seen  walking  among  the  chestnut  trees,  in  a  long 
gold-loced  green  coat,  the  Corsican  colour,  and  n  rest  of  brown 
domestic  stnlT  WliencTcr  he  showed  himself,  he  wos  contina- 
ally  sarronnded  by  his  peasants,  whom  he  treated  as  efjualt. 
He  was  accessibl»  to  all,  and  ho  remembered  with  pleasure  & 
clminutance  in  the  last  struggle  for  liberty,  when  the  denial 
ufadmitKion  to  bis  presence  mnst  hare  fore Tcr  been  a  suurc* 
of  bitter  regret  to  liini.  He  was  in  Sallari.'o,  deeply  engaged 
in  busincM.  and  ho  had  giren  the  sentinel  strirt  orders  not  ta 
admit  any  one.  After  a  while,  a  woman  appcsrcd  with  a  youth, 
in  arms.  She  was  in  mourning,  enveloped  in  the  faldetta,  and 
wore  around  her  neck  r  black  riband,  with  a  silver  Moor^ 
head,  the  arms  of  Corsica.  She  requested  permission  to  m 
the  general,  but  the  guard  repelled  her.  Hearing  a  noise, 
I'aoli  ojKiiied  the  door,  anil,  in  n  quick  and  decisive  tone,  he 
demanded  what  the  wanted.  She  replied,  in  a  nad  and  sub- 
dued manner :  "  Hear  me,  my  dear  air,  I  beg  you.  I  was  the 
uulher  of  two  sou,  one  of  whom  fell  at  the  siege  of  Girolata, 
and  I  have  now  come  to  offer  this  one  to  his  eoontry,  to  supply 
his  brother's  place."  Turning  to  her  son,  iihe  said :  "  My  son, 
forget  not  that  yon  arc  rather  the  child  of  your  conntij  than 
of  me."  With  this,  she  departed,  faoli  reninlDed  a  momenti 
as  if  thnndentmck,  then,  mnning  after  her.  he  gave  her  on 
afleetiooate  embrace,  brought  her  bnck.  and  presented  her  soa 
to  his  ofBcen  and  stalf.  Paoll  afterwards  said,  that  he  wai 
never  to  embarnsieil  m  before  this  noble-hearted  womon. 

He  was  never  married  ;  his  people  were  hU  only  family.  Iltf 
married  his  only  nieee,  the  daughter  of  hi»  brolher  rirmpn*,  la 
Darbaggi,  a  Conlean.     Yet  n  tVienilly,  tender  rclaliun  with 
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COnSICAS    LOVE    OF    PAOLI. 

noble  woman,  an   intdlrctnal,  ardcntlr  patriotic   person, 
wbom  the  greatest  men  of  the  coantry  entrusted  their  jiolitiiMl'l 
plans  and  thonglils,  was  not  wanting  to  him,  who  possessed  a 
the  Tirtnes  of  friendship.    This  Corsicao  Madame  Roland,  hoi 
ever,  kept  do  salon ;  ehe  was  a  nan,  a  noble  lady  of  the  hoase  of*] 
Rivarola.     How  zcaloosly  she  participated  in  the  contest  t 
independence,  is  seen  from   the  expeditioa  she  made  to  tl 
island  of  Caproia,  after  its  daring  eonqnest  by  Acbtlle  Muretj,  I 
when  she  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Paoli.     Paolll 
addressed  many  letters  on  political  sobjecls  to  her,  ns  if  shSil 
were  a  man. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extraordinary  iudustry  of  1 
Paoli  from  the  collection  of  his  letters,  the  most  important  of  I 
which  the  Italian  Tojiiaseo  (now  bring  in  esilc  at  Corfn)  fa 
published  in  a  large  volume.     They  arc  extremely  interesting,  1 
and  full  of  strong,  clear  sense.     Paoli  wrote  with  reluctance 
preferring   to  dictate,  like    Napoleon:  he   sat  bnt  little,  his 
actirc  mind  apparently  impelling  him    to  a  simitar  physical   . 
restlessness.     It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  nerer  knew  the  date  of 
B  day,  but  that  he  eould  read  the  future,  and  that  he  often  bad  J 
visions. 

Pooli's  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  his  coun*  1 
trynien.  The  Corsicaiis  arc  proud  of  Xapoleon,  because  bal 
was  their  compatriot;  but,  at  the  mention  of  Paoli's  nanio, 
their  eyes  kindle  like  those  of  a  son,  when  allusion  is  made  tc 
the  virtues  of  a  deceased  father.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
be  more  hononred  and  beloved  after  death  than  Pasqnale  Paoli : 
if  posthumous  fame  be  a  second  life,  then  this,  the  greatest  maa 
of  Corsica  and  Italy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  lives  in  ths 
freshest  bloom  of  existence,  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  tnen  wlio 
saw  him  face  to  face,  and  in  those  of  the  Corsican  children, 
who  are  stimulated  by  his  esampic  to  lofty  deeds  and  patriotic 
inspirations.  There  is  no  higher  title  than  that  of  "  Father  of 
his  Country;"  it  has  often  been  misapplied  and  perverted  bj 
eyeopbantic  adulation,  but  iu  Corsica  1  recognized  its  full  force  | 
and  truth. 


PAOLIS    SCHOOL. 


Paoli  presents  a  Cne  coiiirast  to  Xnpoleon,  love  of  man 
B^inst  Bclf-lovo — Ro  cnrses  of  the  dead  hiiglit  his  name.  At 
Xapoleon'B  no<1,  millions  were  Elaii)rhtered  to  satia^  his  luat  ot 
fame  and  conqnpst.  Tho  blood  which  I'aolj  nbed  was  poured 
onl  for  liberty,  and  his  conntrj'  gave  it,  as  the  pelican,  whiuh 
tears  its  breast,  to  uounsli  its  faiuidhiiig  voang  with  its  own 
life  blood. 

The  glory  of  no  battle  field  encirdcs  Paoli's  nicraory,  bat 
the  foundation  of  a  poblic  school  at  Morosoglia  appears  to  me 
more  boDoarable  and  meritorions  than  the  blood-stained  laarela 
of  Marengo  and  the  Pj-raniids. 

I  Tisited  this  school,  the  legacy  of  the  illnatrious  patriot.  It 
ia  established  in  an  old  convent,  and  is  composed  of  two  classes, 
tha  Bnt  of  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholara,  and 
the  second  forty :  there  arc  but  two  teachers,  an  iosuOicicnt 
Biimber  for  audi  ■  large  collection  of  pupils.  The  rector  of  the 
lower  class  wu  kind  enough  to  submit  his  pupils  to  a  brief 
•XMainatioti  in  my  presence.  Over  a  hundred  of  them  were 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  brown,  ragged,  un- 
washed, wild  little  fellows,  divided  up  into  sections,  with  caps  on 
iheir  beads.  Some  of  them  wore  order  crosses,  attached  to  a 
red  riband ;  they  had  a  ludicrous  cOcct  on  the  breasts  of  t]ie«e 
litUo  dark  nrchinc,  leaning  their  heads  on  both  hands,  and 
itaring  around  with  a  frank  and  fearless  gaze,  as  if  proud  of 
being  ['ooU'm  scholars.  These  badges  of  honour  arc  distributed 
rtery  Saturday,  and  are  worn  for  a  week  by  the  schohir.  It  is 
K  foolish,  and  at  the  tame  time  aa  Injurious  Frcncli  cuttom, 
which  nourishes  evil  passlonH,  and  teudi  to  encourage  the  osjtU 
ring  Conican  youth  to  a  false  ambition.  These  young  Spar- 
toBi  read  Telcmachns,  the  French  of  which  I  requested  the 
rector  to  allow  theni  to  translate  into  Italian,  that  I  mi^^ht  ice 
if  they  were  familiar  with  their  mother  tongue  ;  but  be  could 
not  f^tify  me  Id  (his  respect,  as  the  goremment  had  exprewly 
forbidden  Italian  to  bo  uoghl  in  the  school  The  Invtmction 
consisted  chiefly  in  writing,  reeling,  orilluuetic,  and  Uu  mdi- 
ments  of  geography  and  biblical  history. 
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CLKMEXS   PAOLL 

The  lower  class  oconpics  the  chapter  hall  of  the  old  convftitt 
ID  which  Clemens  Paoli  dreamed  away  his  life.  The 
spacioas  hall  in  which  Iheae  Corsican  youth  stndy,  the  ric* 
through  the  windows  OTcr  the  mighty  mountains  of  Niolo  and 
the  battle-fields  of  their  ancestors,  might  be  envied  by  many  a 
Qeruan  anirersity.  The  bold  scenery  of  Corsica,  next  to  the 
inspiring  aanals  of  its  history,  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  chief 
clement  in  the  education  of  ils  people ;  and  of  mncb  worth  also 
is  the  portrait  of  the  Corsican  youth  that  hangs  there  ou 
\tall  of  the  hall,  for  it  is  that  of  Posqaale  Paoli. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CLEMENS   PiOLI. 


"Btmcd  it  ibe  Lnrd  m 


flBgcn 


■  fight.- 


Thb  convent  of  Morosaglia  is  perhaps  the  most  venenibte 
hietorical  monument  of  Corsica.  It  has  a  stem  traditional  ap- 
pearance, with  its  dark,  gloomy  walls,  and  the  antique  cam- 
panile (bell  tower)  alongside  of  it.  The  island  parliament  has 
always  been  held  in  this  once  Franciscan  monastery.  Here 
Paoli  had  his  chamber,  and  bis  bureaus  of  state,  and  in  summer 
be  was  often  seen  among  the  monks,  who  on  all  occasions  of 
need  boa'  the  cro^is  before  the  army  in  battle.  In  the  same 
bnilding  also  lived  his  brother  Clemens,  and  here  fae  also  died 
in  one  of  its  cells,  in  1793. 

Clemens  Faoii  was  a  remarlcablc  character.  He  resembles  a 
Maccabee,  or  one  of  the  iutensely  rebgious  emsaders.  He  nss 
the  eldest  sou  of  Hyacinth  Paoli.  After  distinguishing  bira- 
telf  in  the  military  aervice  of  Kaples,  he  became  one  of  tb» 
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generals  of  Corsica;  bnt  affairs  of  state  did  not  suit  bis  fanati- 
cal laind.  After  hia  brother  had  been  placed  at  the  hoad  of 
the  govi^rnincDt  bo  retired  to  private  life,  anil  devoted  himself 
esclusiTcl;  to  relifcioua  contemplation  and  exercises.  Like 
Joshna  he  lay  enrapt  in  prayer  before  the  Lord,  and  from  pmyer 
he  went  forth  to  battle,  for  the  Lord  had  given  the  enemy  into 
bis  bands,  Uo  vas  the  mightiest  in  the  light,  and  the  moat 
bamble  before  Qod.  There  is  something  of  prophetic  burning 
seal  in  bis  gloomy  nature,  like  that  of  the  warrior  prophet  of 
Hobaincdaiiisni.  I 

In  the  uoueut  of  the  greatest  danger  he  appeared  like  M  I 
Bvengiog  angel.  He  rescued  his  brother  from  the  convent  of 
Boiio  when  besieged  there  by  Marias  Matra,  and  he  drove  (be 
Genoese  out  of  the  territory  of  OrczEn  after  a  desperate  battle. 
He  reduced  Sun  I'ullcgrino  and  San  Fiorenzo,  and  be  tri- 
(impbed  in  innumerublo  Uglits.  When  the  Genoese  auuled 
the  atrong  place  of  Kuriaui,  Clemens  held  out  with  unshaken 
reiolation  for  Hfty-six  days,  altboagh  it  was  little  else  than  a 
maaa  of  ruioa.  and  amid  a  ceaseless  shower  o(  bombs  be  prayed 
to  the  God  of  host«,  and  unflinchingly  fought  on  until  victor; 
crowned  his  banners. 

Corsica  wag  indebted  fur  itx  freedom  to  the  civic  wisdom  of 
Piaqoale,  and  to  Clemens  for  his  sword  alone.  He  alto  ptr- 
forntcd  tplendtd  deeds  of  military  prowess  when  hostilities  wor* 
runmed  witli  the  French,  after  1TG8.  lie  won  the  glorious 
virtory  of  Uorgo,  ho  fooght  with  dcGpcrato  valour  at  J'od- 
tonnovo,  and  Hfterwanl  when  all  was  lost,  ho  hastened  to  nro 
bia  brother.  With  a  small  band  of  gallant  followers,  be  attacked 
General  Narbonne  at  Niolo,  to  secure  the  escape  of  Paaqnale. 
As  aooo  as  that  was  effected,  he  flew  to  his  brother  at  Boslelica, 
■ad  then  sadly  and  reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  hii 
dnrly  beloved  Corsica,  and  embarked  with  blra  for  Tucany. 

He  did  not  accompany  I'aitquale  to  England.  He  reigaiDod 
in  Tascany,  for  he  liked  not  the  cuilums  or  language  of  a 
stnoga  peopiv,  and  be  aecladed  biuuelf  within  the  walls  of  the 
taaWBtic  mai  hwUtcd  monulcry  of  Vallouibrtisa.     Hen  ba  bo- 
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3M  HIS    LOVE    OP    PRAYER. 

came  ft  pions  and  devout  monk,  and  it  woold  hardly  be  bellercd 
by  tlioae  who  saw  Lim  kneeling  in  prajer,  the  hooiblesl  of  the 
nomble,  among  the  pions  bretliren,  that  he  tras  the  valiaot  sol- 
dier of  liberty,  who  once  strack  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies,  by  his  intrepidity  on  the  bloody  Geld  of  battle. 

After  a  cloister  life  of  twenty  years  duration  in  Tuscany, 
Clemens  retnrned  to  Corsica,  a  short  time  before  his  brother. 
He  once  more  bnrned  with  hope  for  his  native  country,  boi  the 
course  of  events  soon  convinced  the  venerable  hero,  that  the 
independence  of  Corsica  was  forever  lost.  Id  a  contrite  and 
Baddened  spirit,  he  died  in  December  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
his  brother  Fasqiiale  was  summoned  before  the  convention  on  ft 
charge  of  high  treason. 

The  love  of  conntry  with  Clemens,  had  become  a  worship  and 
ft  retlgioQ.  A  great  and  holy  passion  in  its  highest  paroxysm 
assanies  a  religions  character,  and  when  in  a  time  of  extreme 
national  peril,  it  takes  possession  of  a  people,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  inspiration  of  heaven  itself.  In  those  days  war 
was  preached  from  every  pulpit ;  the  monks  went  to  battle  with 
the  armies,  and  the  cross  was  the  only  standard  under  which 
battles  were  fought.  The  parliaments  were  held  in  the  clois- 
ters, OS  it  were  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  Corsicans,  by  ft 
Bolemn  resolution,  once  placed  their  country  nudcr  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Pasquale  was  also  a  religions  man.  I  saw  in  his  house  the 
chapel  which  he  had  set  up  in  a  dark  liltle  room ;  it  remains 
untouched.  There  he  daily  prayed  to  God.  Bnt  Clemens 
daily  passed  six  or  seven  hours  in  prayer ;  he  prayed  even  in 
the  midst  of  battle,  and  fearful  he  was  to  Iwhold,  the  rosary  in 
one  hand,  a  musket  in  another,  clad  like  the  commonest  Cor- 
sican,  and  distinguishable  only  by  his  great  fiery  eyes,  and  hia 
thick  eyebrows.  It  is  said  that  he  could  load  his  mnskct  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  that,  always  sore  of  his  aim,  ho  first 
blessed  the  souls  of  those  he  fired  at,  esclnimiog  :  "  Poor  mo- 
ther !"  Then  he  sacrificed  the  enemy  to  the  God  of  liberty. 
After  battle  he  was  soft  and  mild  in  temper,  but  always  serioos 
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and  ileepl;  melancholy.  His  nsnal  Baying  was :  "  Mj  blood  and 
uiy  life  belong  to  my  country ;  uy  eoal  and  my  thoiighM  to 
God." 

The  prototype  of  Pasquale  must  be  sought  for  among  the 
Greeks,  that  of  Clemens  among  the  Maccabees.  He  waa  not 
one  of  the  Plutarch's  heroes,  bat  a  hero  of  the  Old  Testarueut 


CIUrTEU  XI. 


1  caiutucuu       ^_ 

m 


I  WAS  lolil  in  Stretta,  that  a  couDtryman  of  mine,  a  cnriow 
olii  cripplml  PniBKinn.  was  living  there,  lie  hod  also  been  in- 
rormed  of  my  arrirnl.  As  1  waa  coming  out  of  the  death 
chunber  of  OlomrnH  I'uoli,  buried  in  thought,  the  old  connlry- 
mu  camo  limping  to  me  on  bis  cratches,  sml  garc  me  a  hearty 
UernaD  grasp  of  the  hand.  He  breakfatjtetl  with  m«,  and  I 
vhiled  away  an  hour  in  listening  to  the  Eingular  history  of 
Aofustin  of  Xordhausen. 

"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  was  a  protcstant  clergyman,  and 
withed  to  bring  me  up  aa  a  Lutheran,  but.  even  as  a  child,  that 
faith  was  displeasing  lo  me.  I  took  It  into  my  head  to  become 
a  missionary.  In  Nordhauaen,  I  frequented  the  I^ntin  school, 
and  advanced  as  far  tu  logic  and  rhetoric  -,  after  I  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  tlie  lotler,  I  went  to  the  beanliTul  land  of  Italy  ; 
to  Caaaraari  among  the  Trsppists,  and  there  I  remained  qnleL 
for  eleven  yearn." 

"  But,  friend  Angustin,  how  did  you  cndarc  It  7" 

"  A  man  of  a  ui'Uncholy  disposition  would  go  mad  UDOD^ 
tJio  TrappistB,  tu  1   kept  op  my  ipiriu.     1  waa  a  carpcDter, 
worked  away  with  jack  and  plane  all  day  long,  hamming  a  aODf 
for  ili«lraclion." 
S*" 
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"  What  had  j-on  to  eat  ?" 

"  Tn'o  plati'H  full  of  Tcgetnble  soup,  broad  at  will,  and  a  iatt 
bottle  of  wine.     I  ate  little,  but  I  never  letl  k  drop  in  tJ 
bottle.     God  be  praised  Tor  the  good  wine.     My  brother  was, 
to  be  aare,  always  hungrr ;  he  never  failed  to  eat  five  loares  of 
brend,  and  tno  plalcsful  of  soap." 

"  Have  yon  seen  llic  Pope,  Pius  the  Ninth  ?"  ■ 

"Yes,  and  I  spoke  with  hira  as  with  a  friend.  When  In  > 
wfta  bishop  in  Rieti.  I  went  thither  in  ray  cowl,  for  I  was  in 
another  cloister,  on  good  Friday,  to  fetch  the  holy  oil.  I  was 
then  very  eick.  Tlie  pope  kissed  ray  cowl,  when  I  came  in  the 
evening  to  take  Teave  of  hini.  and  he  said : '  Fra  Agoslino,  yoo 
are  sick,  you  ranst  eat  something.'  "Lord  bishop,' I  replied, 
'  I  never  saw  a  brother  eat  on  holy  Friday.'  '  >'o  matter,  yon 
have  a  dispensation,  for  you  arc  eick ;'  then  he  sent  for  half  »  ■ 
chicken  for  me  from  the  best  inn,  some  meat  gravy,  preserves, 
and  wine,  and  I  sat  down  at  his  table." 

"  How  ?     Did  the  holy  father  eat  also  ?" 

"  He  eat  only  three  nuts  and  three  figs.  I  grew  worse,  and 
I  went  to  Tuscany.  As  the  works  of  men  no  longer  pleased 
me,  I  resolved  to  become  a  hermit.  So  I  took  my  tools,  pro- 
vided myself  with  all  that  was  necessary,  and  went  to  the  little 
island  of  Monte  Chrislo.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circamfe- 
rence,  and  no  living  thing  exists  there  but  wild  goals,  snakes, 
and  rats.  In  ancient  limes,  the  emperor  Diocletian  banished 
thither  the  holy  Mamilian,  who  was  srchbishop  of  Palermo. 
He  bnilt  s  chnrch  there,  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  to  which 
a  cloister  was  sabse<iuenily  attached.  It  once  contained  fifty 
monks,  first  Benedictines,  next  Cistercians,  and  finally,  Carthn- 
sians  of  St,  Bruno.  The  monks  of  Monte  Christo  founded 
many  hospitals  in  Tuscany,  and  did  much  good ;  the  hospital 
of  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence,  was  also  built  by  them.  The 
pagan  Saracens  drove  the  holy  brethren  away  from  Monte 
Christo,  with  their  cattle  and  servants :  they  could  not  catch 
the  goata,  which  sprang  up  the  rocks,  and  became  wild." 

"Did  yon  live  in  the  old  cloister  ?" 


"  Xo,  it  is  fallen  to  rnin.  I  lived  in  a  cave.  I  put  it  lit 
onkr  witL  my  tools,  and  built  a  wall  berore  it." 

"  How  did  jou  i>uss  ilic  long daya  there  t  Were  joo couiinn- 
ally  at  your  dcrotions  ?" 

"Olil  DO,  I  am  no  Pharigec.  One  cannot  pray  altrnys. 
What  is  Qod's  will  miiEt  be  done.  I  had  my  Sule.  I  banted 
the  wild  goatfi,  galbercd  stones  and  plants,  or  watched  the  sea, 
Bs  it  brolte  against  the  roclis.     I  had,  also,  books  to  read." 

"What  kind  ofboolis?" 

"  The  complete  works  of  the  Jesuit,  Paol  Potcr  Segncri." 

"  What  grows  on  the  island  ?" 

"  Sweet  broom  and  mantiitirtchtn.  There  are  also  soma 
beautiful  little  green  valleys,  but  alt  the  rest  is  roek.  A  Sar* 
dinlan  who  came  to  the  island,  gave  me  some  seed,  from  which 
I  raised  vegetables,  and  ]  also  planted  trees." 

"  Is  there  good  stone  on  the  island  ?" 

"  Yes,  fine  granite  and  black  toamialine,  and  of  black  gnrnttt 
I  found  three  sorts.  1  was  at  last  sick  to  death  at  >1odI« 
Christo,  when  tlie  Tuscans  fortunately  came,  and  curried  lue  to 
the  mainland.  I  have  now  been  eteren  years  on  this  accursed 
island,  among  the  knaves,  for  they  arc  all  downright  scoundrels. 
The  doctors  sent  me  here ;  but  in  a  year  more  I  hojie  to  sec 
Italy  again.  One  can  live  better  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
port  of  the  world,  and  the  people  are  civil  and  honest.  I  am 
old  and  walk  on  crutches,  and  because  I  am  so,  I  thought  to 
myself,  I  must  soon  give  op  my  trade  as  a  cflrpenlar,  and  yet  I 
will  not  beg;  so  I  went  into  the  mountains,  where  I  discovered 
the  negropont." 

"  What  is  negropont  V 

"  It  is  the  earth  from  which  they  make  pipes  in  Negropont| 
at  homo  wo  call  it  meerschaum.  It  is  the  pure  blood  of  ft 
rock.  The  negropont  of  this  island  is  as  goi^d  as  that  of 
Turkey,  and,  if  I  am  the  Brst  to  discover,  I  am  also  ihe  lira* 
Christian  to  manufoctaro  it." 

Old  Augustiu  insisted  on  toy  going  with  him  to  his  labon 
tory,  which  he  hod  estflblinlipfl  in  the  convent,  under  the  elm 
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ber  of  poor  Clemens ;  there  he  sboired  me,  with  great  joj,  hit 
negropont,  aoil  the  pipe  bonis  which  he  bad  jost  m&de,  aod 
which  he  hud  laid  in  the  san  to  dry. 

Every  m&n,  I  believe,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has  a  de^re 
to  go  into  the  green  woods  and  turn  hermit,  or  to  live  in  silence 
aod  solitude,  like  a  Trappist 

I  have  sketched  this  pictare  of  old  Angostin  from  the  life, 
because  of  lite  interest  it  gave  me,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  a 
gennine  piece  of  German  nature. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE   BiTTI.K   FIELD  or  PONTENUOTO. 


I  SET  out  from  MorosagHa  before  Ave  Maria,  to  descend  tha 
mountains,  and  go  to  the  battle  field  of  Pontcnuovo.  There 
also  is  the  station  hoose  of  Foote  alia  Leecia,  where  the  post 
arrives  from  Corle  at  midnighl,  with  which  I  desired  to  return 
to  Bastia. 

The  evening  was  beautiful  and  clear,  and  the  quiet  serenitj 
of  the  mountain  solitude  suggestive  of  thought.  The  twilight 
is  of  short  duration  here  ;  the  Ave  Maria  is  hardly  over,  before 
it  ia  night. 

A  solitary  cypress  etood  on  the  mountain,  glowing  red  witli 
the  evening  light,  like  a  sacriGcial  candle.  That  is  a  true  Ave 
Maria  tree,  monnoieiital  as  an  obelisk,  dark  and  sad.  How 
Deantiful  also  ore  the  alleys  of  cypresses  in  Italy,  before  the 
courents  and  the  church-yards.  We  have  the  weeping  willov, 
which,  like  the  cypress,  is  a  sepnlrhral  tree,  but  they  are 
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entirely  different.  The  willow  bends  dovn  with  its  pendant 
branches  orer  the  tomb,  but  the  cypress  uhooU  up  like  a  toper, 
and  points  from  the  grave  to  beaveti — llic  one  exprpssive  of 
inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the  other  of  confident  fattb. 

I  saw  but  few  expresses  in  Corsica,  and  all  of  them  of  small 
dimensions,  notwithstanding  their  appropriateness  to  this  island 
of  death.  The  tree  of  peace,  however,  grows  everywhere. 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  war,  to  whom  the  olirc  is  sucrcd,  is 
likewise  the  goddess  of  peace. 

I  bad  fifteen  miles  to  travel  from  Morosaglia,  in  the  wild, 
solitary  monntains,  with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Ciuto, 
Artiga,  and  Monte  Rotondo,  nine  thousand  feet  high,  contina- 
olly  in  sight.  The  snow  fields  of  the  latter  beamed  with  a 
roseate  hue  from  the  scttinf^  sun.  I  had  once  been  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  I  could  clearly  discern  the  cxlrcmest  points  of  ruclc 
upon  which  I  had  stood  with  the  goatherds,  As  the  moon  cast 
its  light  o*or  the  moantalos  the  effect  was  magically  beantiful. 

It  was  pleasing  to  wander  in  this  profuiiud  tran(|uillily  of  thi 
moantain  wilds  by  moonlig^ht.  Xot  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  dripping  of  the  springs  :  the  rocks  in  some  places  shino 
lite  massive  silver.  Not  a  village,  nor  any  signs  of  hnman 
existence.  liy  good  luck,  I  pursued  a  path  which  led  me  tu  a 
point  whence  I  saw  the  vapour  rising  from  the  (iolo,  tkcp  ilnwa 
in  the  valley  beneath.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  as  if  1  had 
misted  my  way,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  over  to  the 
other  side,  through  a  ravine,  when  I  encountered  some  mulc- 
tMn,  who  told  me  I  had  not  only  tuken  the  right,  but  tlis 
nearest  way. 

I  at  last  reached  the  Oolo,  which  runs  throagh  a  fever- 
stricken  valley,  (hat  is  avoided,  as  pestilential.  This  Is  the  site 
of  l))c  battle  field  of  routenuovo.  I  was  warned  in  Mon^ 
saglia  not  to  pass  through  the  night  mists  of  the  Golo,  or  to 
remain  long  at  I'onta  alia  I.vccia.  Whoever  wanders  about 
there,  will  easily  hear  the  de&d  boating  the  spirit  drums,  or 
colling  his  name,  or  he  will,  at  least,  gel  the  liivur  and  be  tron- 
bled  by  atrttug«  Tisioos.     1  bolioTe  I  experienced  aomclbbg  of 
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the  latter,  for  I  saw  the  whole  Golo  battle  berore  me,  and  slea 
tbe  fearful  moak,  CleiueDs  I'aoii,  with  bis  great  fiery  ejes,  hii 
thick  eyebrows,  the  rosary  iu  oae  band,  aod  a  musket  ia  the 
other,  blessing  the  sonia  of  those  whom  he  was  about  to  shoot 
. — the  wild  flight — the  dying.  "The  Corsicans,"  savs  Peter 
Cjmfeas,  "are  raen  ever  ready  for  death."  The  following  is  a 
characteristic  trait :  A  FrcDchman  foHod  a  mortally  wounded 
Cordean  awaiting  death,  without  a  moan  or  sign  of  grief. 
"  What  do  yon  do,"  he  asked  hira,  "  when  yon  are  woonded, 
withoal  surgeons  or  hospitals  V  "  We  die,"  said  the  Corsican, 
as  lacoaically  as  a  Spartan.  A  people,  whose  character  is  so 
plastic  atid  sternly  mascaline  as  that  of  the  Corsicans,  cannot 
be  raised  by  a  comparison  with  the  heroic  nations  of  antiquitj. 
Bat  Lacedemon,  unbidden,  always  rises  before  toy  mind's  eybi 
The  spirit  of  Ihe  Greeks  has  been  revived  among  two  of  th« 
branches  of  the  wonderfnlly  gifted  Italian  family — the  Tuscan! 
and  Corsicans.  While  the  former  has  exhibited  all  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  the  Ionic  wind,  in  its  matchless  poets,  from 
Dante  and  Petrarch  to  Ariosto,  and  in  its  painters,  scniptors, 
and  architects,  Bas  renewed  the  days  of  Pericles,  and  riralled 
Thucydidea  in  il^  historians  and  Plato  in  its  philosophers — the 
rugged  Doric  spirit  and  indomitable  Spartan  valonr  have  beea 
displayed  in  all  their  primitive  vigour  in  Corsica. 

In  1790,  the  young  Napoleon,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
visited  this  Golo  battle  fleld.  Little  did  he  then  imagine,  as 
iu  the  innoceQce  of  youth,  without  a  name  or  destiny,  he  for 
the  first  time  looked  on  a  battle  ground,  that  he  should  one 
day  crimson  half  the  earth  with  blood — from  the  ocean  to  the 
Volga,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Libyan  deserts. 

It  was  in  such  a  night  as  this  that  the  young  Xapoleou  wan- 
dered over  the  plain  of  the  Golo.  He  set  down  by  the  river, 
whose  waters  on  the  day  of  battle  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  twenty-four  miles — to  the  sea.  The 
fevtir  breeding  vapours  steeped  his  senses  in  slumber,  and  filled 
his  brun  with  visions.  A  spectre  stood  behind  hiio  with  a  red 
sword  in  its  hand ;  it  lifted  him  np  and  bore  him  on  it£  wings 
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tlirongh  the  air.  They  holered  over  a  field  where  a  bloodj 
battle  was  being  fonght;  a  yonng  general  springs  over  heaps 
of  dead  bodies.  "  Montenotte !"  eiclaimB  the  spectre,  "  and 
jron  it  is  who  shall  fight  this  battle."  Onward  eoar  tlier 
in  flight.  The;  hang  over  another  bloodj  field,  where  a  young 
general  dashes  throagh  a  cloud  of  canuoa  smoke,  across 
hridgo,  bearing  a  standard  in  his  hand.  "  Lodi  I"  cries  tho 
demon.  "  and  you  shall  fight  this  battle,"  Tbey  fly  further  o 
from  one  field  of  war  to  another.  The  Bpiril  pauses  ubove  k 
riTcr :  Tessels  are  burning  od  its  surface,  Us  waters  are  choked 
Nrith  floating  carcasses,  and  it  is  sniTaunded  by  tho  lionndlcm 
desert.  "Tho  Pyrnraida!"  screams  tlio  spectre,  "hero  also 
will  yOQ  flghl!"  And  bo  fly  they  on  OTer  other  Fcencs  of 
slaoghler,  tlic  sjieclrr  in  quick  Buccession  shrieking  forth  the 
terrihie  names — "Marengo!  Austerlitz  I  Eyiau  !  Friedlnml  1 
Wagnim  I  Smolensk  1  ]iorodiDO  I  Berezina !  Leipsic !"  antil 
they  SDspend  their  flight  aboTo  the  flnal  conflict  of  arms, 
where  the  spectre,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  calls  out — "  Walcr- 
loo  t  thy  last  battle,  emperor,  and  here  wilt  thou  fall  t' 

The  young  Napoleon  sprang  op  from  his  slnmber  by  the 
Qolo,  shuddering  Ttom  the  remcmbmncc  of  the  prophet  to 
terrors  of  the  frightful  risiou. 

This  ghastly  dream  was  tho  rcsolt  of  the  jicstiferous  Uulo 
exhalations,  which  confused  my  own  senses.  Such  «isious  tn 
quite  excosablo  on  this  gloomy  Corsican  battle  ground,  benenth 
the  lickly  rays  of  the  moon.  And  what  a  dreary,  misty,  fesr- 
fully  beantiful  mooullt  night  I  Orer  those  dark  giant  moun- 
tains of  primitive  grauilo  bangs  the  red  moon — not  it  is  no 
longer  the  moon  ;  it  is  a  great,  deathly  pallid,  horribly  bloody 
head,  overhanging  and  stolidly  gaElng  down  upon  tho  island 
of  Corsica — a  rendetta,  Me<lnsa  head — iu  hair  entwined  with 
snakes,  awfiil  to  behold.  Uo  who  dares  to  look  on  this  bead 
will  not  lorn  to  stone,  but.  like  Or«Ir«,  ho  will  be  sciied  with 
mndncM,  and  in  a  mging  frenxy  will  eommlt  murder;  and 
then  from  mountain  lo  mountain,  and  from  cave  to  care  must 
be  wander,  punned  by  tbe  vnogtr  of  blood  and  the  unflagging 
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execDtors  of  the  law.  I  saw  the  acenging  spirit  flying  through 
the  air  on  a  winged  horse,  grasping  the  horrible  Medusa, 
Tendetta  head  by  the  hair— shrieking,  la  its  flight,  "  Ycndeltal 
Teodetta!  (vengeance)."     *     •     » 

What  TuDcies!  and  they  will  not  < 
Heaven  !  there  is  tlio  station  house  o 
the  dogs  arc  barking.  Some  men  b 
sinoliing  oil  lamp,  in  the  great  dreary  r< 
OD  their  brcasU  in  sleep.  A  priest,  ii 
walking  op  and  down  the  Soar  ii 


«  I  But,  thanks  to 
r  Ponle  alia  Leccia,  and 
at  at  a  table,  aronnd  a 
m,  their  heads  snnken 
a  black  coat  and  hat,  was 
aiting  for  the  post.  I  will 
hold  a  talk  with  the  holy  man  of  Eacred  things,  that  be  may 
exorcise  the  spectre  vision  from  my  brain. 

Althongh  Diis  man  was  of  the  most  orthodox  faith,  he  coold 
not  e.tpel  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Golo,  and  I  arrired  at  Bastia 
nitli  a  sorely  aching  head.  I  complained  to  my  hostess  that 
the  Eun  and  fog  had  done  me  harm  ;  and  I  thought  that  I  must 
die  unwept  in  this  foreign  land.  The  hostess  said  the  only 
thing  necessary  for  my  cure  was  to  have  an  oraison  pronounced 
orer  me  by  a  fortune  telling  woman.  I  declined  the  oraison, 
and  betook  myself  to  bed,  where  1  slept  profonndly  through 
the  whole  day  and  night.  When  I  awoke,  the  holy  son  stood 
high  in  the  heavens,  beaming  down  upon  the  earth  with  hi 
pure  and  wholesome  light. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THROUGH  THE  LAIfD  OT  KEBBIO  TO   ISOLA  BOtei. 


In  passing  over  the  Serra,  which  rises  from  Cape  C 
arrive  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  in  the  land  of  Xebbto.  An 
excellent  road  at  tirst  leads  up  to  Montebetio,  along  which 
TJews  are  presented  to  the  left  of  the  plain  of  Biguglia  and 
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Furiani,  and  tlie  gmt  pond  into  which  Ibc  Bctiiica  emptiM 
its  waters.  On  reactiing  the  crest  of  the  ridgo,  both  seas  ajk 
]>var  in  sight.  Ileiicc  the  roud  descends  to  the  west  coast;  that 
of  the  east  disappears,  and  the  ruscinatinfr  scone  of  the  gulf  of 
Bun  FiorcDEo.opcDS  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  with  itB 
reddish  rockj  shore,  rising  in  bold  jagged  precipices,  almost 
enlircljr  bare  of  Tcgetatioo,  and  cticlo&iDg  the  deep  blue  iiusin 
within  its  rugged  walls.  It  was  a  strange,  graud,  and  culirelf 
sou  them  prospect. 

On  the  declivitj  of  the  luonntiuii  cooib,  Viea  tlie  gloomy  look- 
ing village  of  Itarbiguano,  to  wliicli  the  road  lends  iliroiigh  « 
grove  of  cheslnot  and  olive  trees.  This  road  was  constructed 
under  Marbcuf,  and  Beruadotte,  then  a  common  soldier,  worked 
upon  it  like  a  day  labourer.  It  winds  around  in  a  continuous 
Rucecssion  of  spiral  folds,  to  which,  as  a  triumph  of  engineering, 
the  conductour  of  the  diligence  called  mj  especial  attention. 

Wo  had  ucarlj  reached  the  beantifal  gulf  of  San  Fiorenut, 
which,  laughing,  laj  wiibin  its  circlet  of  solitary  and  rock/ 
shores.  It  in  au  old  uud  very  striking  image  which  inclurM 
tlie  beaming  sea,  as  bughing.  I  was  reminded  of  a  pat* 
sage  of  Escliylus,  where  it  is  said:  "  O,  thou  iunumerabU 
bogh  of  the  wild  wavca  play!"  Unt  this  gnlf  now  indeed 
laughed  out  of  numberless  little  par]>le  blue  waves,  in  joyotu 
OAisoD  with  which  was  the  valley  that  opened  on  it,  covered 
with  thousands  of  laurel  roses  and  red  Dowering  olcandcni,  and 
traversed  by  a  frolicsome  brook,  fringed  witli  alder  buslien,  and 
pendant  willows. 

The  environs  arc  in  n  neglected  and  almost  uncaltivaled  con- 
dition, with  here  and  there  an  abandoned  or  half  ruined  hooM. 
Notwithstanding  tlieir  shattered  slate  they  have  a  pictnrcHin* 
appearance,  from  the  ivy  that  covers  their  walls,  and  which 
completely  baries  the  doom  nnd  window*  beneath  lis  greeo 
foliage.  In  inch  ivy  moKseii  yet  dwell  the  elves,  and  how  lliof 
titter  when  a  snnbeam,  or  the  moonlight,  steals  through  tha 
leafy  shade,  to  wee  what  miMchiuf  the  little  witches  are  eugngod 
Id.     The  history  of  tte  people  who  once  dwelt  ju  tbem,  nu; 
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^^^^^■p  been  a  crael  and  bloody  one,  or  th^j  were  driven  away 
^^^H^Hmaps  b;  the  Saracens,  and  the  ninrdcroos  war  irilii  Genoa, 
orl>y  the  blood  Teiigeance. 

Old  Genoese  towers  were  lo  be  seen  at  varions  poiuls  aton^ 
the  sbore.  ' 

More  beaatirul  grew  the  neighbourhood  of  Snn  Fiorenuo. 
To  the  right,  the  guU  eirpunded  in  nil  its  amplitnde,  and  to  the 
left,  far  in  the  background,  the  ere  eommanded  a  rising  amphi- 
theatre of  monntaiiis  which  swept  down  in  cresent  form  to  the 
sea.  They  were  the  soaring  inounlaiiis  of  Col  di  Tends,  at 
whose  feet  the  Romnns  were  once  defeated  by  the  Corsicans, 
Tlicy  sarrouud  the  little  territory  which,  nndcr  the  nanie  of 
Ncbbio,  lies  around  the  gulf  of  San  Fiorenzo,  and  on  which 
opena  thig  raonatain  range.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  rag- 
ged and  very  sterile,  bnt  it  is  prolific  in  wine,  fruits,  oliTes  and 
chestnuts.  From  the  remolosl  times,  Ncbbio  has  served  as  ft 
natural  fortress,  for  which  reason,  all  the  invaders,  from  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  French,  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate,  and  occupy 
it,  and  countless  battles  have  here  been  fought. 

yebbio,  at  present,  comprises  four  cantons  or  pt'evi,   Soa 
Fiorenso,  Oletta,  Murato,  and  Santo  Pietro  di  Teada. 
Fiorenzo  is  the  chief  town. 

We  reached  this  little  city,  of  about  fire  hnndred  and  eightf 
inhabitants,  in  the  midday  heat.  It  lies  in  an  exceodin^f 
beautiful  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gulfs  of  Corsica. 
The  only  greater  valley  of  Sebbio,  that  of  Aliso,  lies  before 
the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  ihe  same  name,  which 
steals  through  the  marsh  that  taints  the  air  of  the  sarronnding 
country.  I  saw  some  fan  leaf  palms  on  its  shores,  which  gave 
to  the  landscape,  glowing  with  the  noonday  heat,  quite  ■ 
tropical  character.  "Women  and  children  were  gathered  around 
a  fonntain,  gossiping,  wilL  their  copiier  water  jars  alongddn 
of. them — a  familiar  picture,  with  which  the  spreading  palm 
was  in  charming  unison.  The  Corslcan  strand,  on  the  grilft^ 
is  of  a  fancifully  diversified  character,  idyllic,  half  IIoiiiei!i<v' 
or  of  an  Oltf  TcftaiDent  aspect.  ' 
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We  occn|)ied  bul  h  itUort  time  id  passing  through  IliiB  place. 
A  litUe  fort,  with  a  domc-roufed  tower,  which  looks  mora  like 
a  chapel  or  Mecca  than  a  castle,  dcrcnds  tbo  hnrbonr,  ia  nhicU 
a  fow  tidbing  craft  lay  at  anchor.  The  posJtiou  o(  San  Fio- 
renzo  U  go  fine,  and  tbc  gulf,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tho 
Muditcrrauean,  so  invitiii(^  to  a  large  niaritimo  po)ialatiuii,  tbal 
its  naked  and  desert  appearance  seems  quite  inexplicable. 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms,  in 
the  memoira  of  Automarebi :  "San  FiorenEO  is  one  of  tbe 
happiest  situations  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  highly 
brourablo  for  commerce,  on  Ibe  confines  of  France  and  Italy, 
(ccure  against  storms,  and  capaeious  enough  to  hold  fleets.  I 
Itod  a  gruut  idea  of  founding  a  large  city  there." 

Accordins  to  PtolcmyuG,  the  ancient  city  of  Cersunum  tniut 
hare  bccu  sUnaled  in  the  viciuity  on  the  gnlf.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  considerable  city  of  Ncbhio  stood  here,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  about  a  half  mile  distant  from  tho  present  San  Fio- 
rcDZo.  The  old  cathedral  of  the  bishops  of  Kcbbio  yet  rears 
its  time-worn  walls  oo  tbe  liitl  above ;  it  ta  of  the  Pisau  style  of 
BTchiieeture,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  twelfth  or 
•levcnth  century.  By  its  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the  binhop's  resi- 
dence. Tbe  lord  bishops  who  lived  there  were  no  leiis  mtiitial 
than  tbc  haughtiest  of  the  barons  of  Corsica.  They  were  called 
counts  of  Xebbio.  and  it  is  said  that  they  appeared  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly  of  the  Terra  dtl  Commune  with  the  sword  by  ilio 
side,  and  that  when  tbey  read  moss,  they  kept  two  loaded  pis- 
tols on  the  altar.  Tho  city  fell  into  decay,  as  Accia  aud 
Sagone,  and  other  bishoprics  and  towns  of  Corsica. 

Tbe  later  San  Fiorenzo  was  one  of  the  first  Corsican  placca 
that  surrendered  to  the  bank  of  Genoa  in  1483,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  endowed  with  many  privileges.  The  bank 
aanoatly  sent  a  costellano  and  a  podosta  to  administer  Justice 
with  the  consttls.  In  subsequent  wars  the  castle  of  Son  Fio- 
^H     renzo  has  often  played  a  prominent  part. 

^H         We  had  tHjme  excellent  fish  In  this  place,  fresh  from  tlie  gulf, 
^H    which  We  had  no  sooner  consumed,  than  we  resumed  our  Jonr- 
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^M  ttej.    For  some  tirae  now,  ihe  rood  leaves  the  sen-shore,  and 

^F  climbs  a  moantain  chain,    wbk'h   occnaionnlly   interrupts  tbe 

water  riew.     It  is  au  iinproduL-tivc  const  tnnd   as  far  as  tb«    , 
province  of  Balagnn  and  Isola  Kossn,  covered  in  a  ^eol  p 
hjT  m&sses  of  rock,  which  the  I'lulouic  powers  have  scattered  ^ 

Inboat ;  slate,  chnik  nnd  granite,  arc  also  to  L>e  Ecen  evt 
The  cullivatiou  of  the  olive  and  tbe  chcstont  bceumes  more 
sparse,  aud  the  hills  are  overnin  by  wild  oleaster,  srbuias, 
rosemary,  myrtle  nod  the  erika.  The  eud  had  scorched  this 
growth  of  bushes,  the  browned  branches  of  nliieh,  the  grq^V 
stubble,  and  the  wcftther-worn  rocks,  gave  to  the  region,  as  teT^ 
as  tbe  eye  could  extend,  a  melancholy  and  deserted  aspect. 
The  air  alone  whispered  in  this  dreary  solitude ;  not  a  hird  was 
heard  to  sing  or  a  cricket  to  chirp.  Sometimes  a  black  herd 
of  goats  was  to  be  seen  lying  beneath  an  olive  tree,  or,  slrucli 
with  sudUeu  fear,  seamperiag  off  in  wild  flight  over  tbe  rocks. 

From  time  to  time  we  came  to  little  solitary  roadside  inns, 
where  the  mules  of  the  diligence  were  changed,  or  to  a  well 
dug  in   the  rock,  which  men  and  beasts  alike  hailed  witk'i 
delight.  i 

IIu  some  places  *I  saw  fields  of  wheat,  barley  and  com.  Tlia 
former  bod  been  cut,  and  was  being  trodden  out  in  tbe  field. 
The  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  very  simple :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  Geld  is  a  circular  threshing  Boor  of  stone,  which  the 
Gorsiean  strews  with  tbe  harvested  wheat,  to  be  trodden  out 
by  oxen,  who  drag  a  heavy  stone  after  them.  I  found  that, 
contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  Bible,  the  oxen  were  muzzled. 
Great  numbers  of  these  stone  threshing  floors  were  to  be  seen  ■ 
in  the  fields,  with  no  villages  in  sight,  however ;  near  to  thwa  j 
were  little  bnrns,  square  piles  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs.  Tho 
circular  threshing  floors,  and  these  grayish  Hule  buildings, 
standing  isolated  at  remole  intervals,  on  the  naked  waste  of 

coantry,  looked  like  the  dwellings  of  hideous  dwarfs.     The 

Corsicau  laughs  when  he  is  told  of  tbe  manner  of  threshing 
grain  with  us ;  he  would  not  adopt  such  a  galley  Elave  like 
method  on  any  a 


On  the  whole  rDut«  I  saw  no  wheeled  veliicies.  Occasion ollly 
a  Corsieon  cunie  riding  along,  with  a  double  barreled  gun  elanf 
over  his  shoulders,  and  an  ombrclla  over  liis  head.  Mauj 
wild  pigeons,  and  men  nlso,  are  here  shot. 

Wo,  at  length,  ngnin  approached  iLc  Bea-ehore,  arter  wo  had* 
crossed  tho  liltlo  river  Ostriconi.  The  coa^l  is  often  only  » 
hundred  feet  high,  and  then  it  shoots  ap  again  in  the  boldest 
and  most  rugged  precipices.  The  neart:r  we  approaefaed  Isolft 
Roiwa,  tho  brticr  rose  the  luountaiuii,  the  romantic  Kuiuniita  of 
llalagna — the  clierisbed  land  or  the  Ouraicans — because  houcjr 
■nd  oil  there  How  in  abundance.  Some  of  the  niounluinB  were 
capped  with  buow,  which  shono  with  crystal  purity  boneatJi  the 
bine  sky. 

There  lies  Isola  Rossa,  before  as,  on  the  edge  of  tlio  seal 
There  arc  the  biood  red  island  rocks,  that  give  a  name  to  the 
town.  What  little  charming  sea-shore  idylls  in  the  evening 
light  I  Silent  mountains  above,  the  tranquil  sea  below,  gray 
oHto  trees,  extending  their  branches  of  peace  to  the  pilgrim,  » 
faofipitahJe  smoke  rising  from  among  the  herds — truly  it  sccwi 
tiiat  1  bare  conic  to  llie  enchauliug  coast  of  the  LolopLagi. 
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n.L  OF  ISOLA   BOSa*. 


Bat  Iken  ihty  tarria 
Tb>  lutM  pUni  to  pi 


JL  UIU1R,  spaclon*  minare  lies  at  the  entmnpo  of  tbe  dty, 
ij^  enclusvil  within  the  walls,  which  look  like  those  of  ft 
~n  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fountain,  BnrmODnted  by  « 
I  Inist  of  rusqttuls  rnoli,  which  bod  be«a  pland  tbon 
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ISOLA    ROSSA. 


tiro  months  prcvionsly.  Pooli  was  the  founiler  of  Isola 
In  1758,  vliile  engaged  in  the  n-ar  with  the  Qcuoese,  who 
occDjiicd  the  ncrglibouring  fortress  of  Algajold,  that  great  maa 
built  this  totvD.  lie  suit),  on  that  occik£ion,  I  hare  planted  th» 
■  gallows,  on  which  I  will  hang  Algnjola.  The  Genoese  endea- 
voured to  destroy  it  with  their  bombs,  but  it  withstood  the 
fiery  shower,  and  Isola  Rossa  is  now  a  place  of  eighteen  hnndred 
and  sixlj  inhabitants,  and  an  important  harboar  and  commer- 
cial entrepot  of  the  oil  prolific  Balagna. 

I  found  some  children  playing  aroand  the  fountain,  among 
whom  was  a  beautiful  little  creature  of  six  years,  with  raven 
locks,  and  large,  black,  piercing  eyes.  It  was  as  loreljr  aa 
an  angel.  "Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "who  the  man  is  above 
there,  before  us,  on  the  fountain  ?"  "  Yes,  we  know,"  said 
they,  "  it  is  Pasquale  Faoli."  The  children  asked  me  where  I 
lived,  when  at  home ;  which  I  Icfl  them  to  guess.  Thej  named 
several  conutrios,  and  at  last  Egypt,  bnt  they  did  not  know 
Germany.  They  afterwards  accompanied  me  everywhere,  and 
I  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  They  sang  me  songs,  and  broagiit 
me  coral  dust  aud  pretty  muscles  from  the  shore ;  they  folloiTcd 
all  my  movements,  and  man;  more  joined  them.  Like  the 
ratcatcher  of  Hameln,  I  drew  a  troop  of  children  after  me,  and 
they  followed  me  even  into  the  sea.  The  earth-shaking  Nei»-' 
tune,  Nercns,  and  the  blue-footed  Dorids,  tolerated  as  ail,  and 
many  dolphins  saw  I  joyously  gporliog  in  tie  crystal  waves. 

Here  is  the  very  place  to  be  a  child  among  children. 

This  oblivion  of  the  world  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  in  tin 
shade,  is  beneficial  to  the  mind.  The  town  lies  as  tranquil  aa 
a  dream.  The  little  houses,  with  their  flat  roofs  aud  grvea 
window  shatters,  the  two  snow  white  towers  of  the  little 
church — all  look  so  neat  and  cheerful.  In  the  sea  are  three 
red  rocks,  over  which  on  old  tower  keeps  watch,  and  iu  tUo 
silent  evening  hours  tells  sad  tales  of  Saracen  rapine.  Flocks 
of  bine  pigeous  and  wall  swallows  were  flying  around  it. 
I  clambered  up  these  precipitous  rocks  one  CYCuing — for  they 
are  accessible  by  means  of  a  causeway,  which  cooncet^  theia 


ISOLA    ROSPA. 

with  tbo  Inud.  Prom  the  enratnit  I  could  hear  the  mcuored 
Ixnt  of  tho  sar^s  in  a  grotto  at  thtir  baee.  Some  Fretick 
labuurcr§  were  eogancd  in  bailding  a  molo,  or  qna»,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  harlwur.  near  these  cliffs,  of  great  niassca  of  rock, 
strongly  ceracutcd  logi'lher,  ou  a  broad  and  firm  basis. 

Beautiful  is  the  CTcning  view  from  these  insular  rocks.  To 
Ihc  right  lies  the  sea,  and  all  tho  peninsala  of  Cape  Corso, 
overhung  by  a  misty  veil ;  to  the  left,  a  long  projecting  tongue 
of  hind,  aronnd  which  the  sea  sweeps;  tho  little  city  in  the 
foreground ;  fishing  barks  and  a  couple  of  Boiliug  boats  in  the 
htirbtiur;  Id  the  background,  three  magnificent  monntains — 
Santa  Anglola,  Santa  Susanna,  and  the  rugged  Monte  PcU> 
ceto — their  slopes  covered  with  olive  groves  and  villages,  and 
here  and  there  the  blazing  fires  of  the  thepberds. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  place  whose  little  population  coold 
live  a  more  patriarchal  and  tranqnil  existence.  The  land  giroi 
!t«  fhiitj,  and  the  sea  also  yields  its  tribute.  Tlicy  have 
enough.  In  Ihc  evening  they  sit  chatting  on  the  molo,  or  fish- 
ing in  the  still  sea;  or  they  stroll  through  the  olive  groves  and 
orange  orchards.  Uy  day  the  fisherman  prepares  his  nets,  and 
tlic  artisan  sits  bnsily  at  work  under  Ihe  mulberry  tree* 
liefurc  the  door.  The  voice  of  song  and  the  musie  of  tha 
giiilnr  are  not  wanting  here.  I  had  domesticated  myself  in  a 
little  cafe,  the  young  hoslens  of  which  could  sing  some  hvau- 
tiAil  songs.  Al  my  request,  a  lilllo  company  gathered  hen 
one  evening,  and  many  pretty  ballads  and  voecros  they  sang, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  tlio  gnitor,  touched  with  the  soul 
and  feeling  that  belongs  only  ta  tho  warm-beartcd  people  ol 
ihcKe  sonny  clluien. 

The  children  also,  as  Ihey  ran  behind  me,  sang  the  Marieilirs 
hymn,  the  martfh  of  the  Uirondiiis,  and  Dertram's  farewell,  willi 
an  Interpolated  text  in  praixe  of  tho  President  of  France.  Tbo 
refrain  always  elofrd  with  the  apnitlrophe,  I'irt  Liuiii  J/u/ni- 
iron!   Tlio  little  CamiUo  ung  the  .Uar«cillai»c  the  he«t. 

We  hnntcd  masclc«  on  the  beach,  of  which  there  hi  a  |tml 
•bnndonce,  boyootl  tho  Ultlc  convent  of  Madonna  alli 


D  gnxle, 
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^M         which  stands  bj  tiie  sea,  in  a  ^nlen.     The  virgin  e 
^P         this  villa  eajov  a  most  exquisite  Tiew  of  the  sea  Bcd  n 

and  many  a  one  among  them  maj  there  dream  over  sgaia  tb* 
romance  of  ibeir  life,  when  the  silrer  horned  moon  shines  OTtr 
Monte  Reparata,  as  it  does  now.  The  pearl;  white  sand  of  the 
shore  is  intermingled  with  red  coral  dust,  and  the  most  beautifiit 
mascles.  The  little  Camitlo  actively  helped  me  in  this  search, 
bnt  the  little  tiring  lejiptre,  muscles  which  adhere  to  tho 
stones,  pleased  him  most  I£e  broaght  them  out  of  ihe  water, 
greedily  cat  the  little  creatures  they  contained,  and  wondered 
that  I  did  not  share  his  tastes.  In  the  evening  we  sported 
in  the  phosphoric  wares,  and  sworn  amid  millions  of  glittering 
sparks. 

Charming  childhood!  It  is  good  when  yonr  lost  Toicea 
sometimes  again  begin  to  speak.  The  Lotophagi  will  not 
let  me  go.  They  imagine  that  I  am  a  rich  baron,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  me  the  purchase  of  laola  Rossa.  It  would  not  be 
bad  to  live  forgotten  here. 

"Yes,  the  blood  vengeance  murders  here  too !"  said  to  m« 
a  citiEenof  thercd  island.  "Yon  sec  onr  market  bouse  yonder, 
witli  the  white  culurans.  Some  years  ago  a  citizen  was  walking 
np  and  down  there,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  a  shot  was  fired,  and 
lie  fell  down  dead.  Mnssoni  hud  come  into  the  town  in  broad 
daylight,  he  had  sent  a  ball  into  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  and 
avray  he  went  again,  unharmed,  to  his  motintains,  and  all  this 
in  open  day." 

There  is  the  honse  in  which  Faoli  was  to  be  surprised,  agree- 
ably to  the  scheme  of  the  famous  Dumouriez.  And  here  landed, 
for  the  last  time,  Theodore  of  Neuhoff,  the  Corsican  king,  and 
hence  he  took  his  final  departure,  when  his  dream  of  royalty 
was  at  an  end. 

One  day  I  ascended  with  an  Alsacian  of  the  tenth  regi- 
ment, which  at  present  is  stationed  in  Corsica,  the  mountain 
of  Santa  Reparata,  and  to  the  parish  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
difficult  to  deacrilie  a  Corsican  mountain  village,  with  words. 
The  best  idea  will  be  had  of  it  by  imagining  n  row  of  dork 
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towers,  broken  in  tbe  middle,  and  with  windows,  cbunu,  and 
runts.  Ttio  Louses  arc  often  cuiis(ni<;tcd  or  utibewa  grenite, 
for  the  most  pftrt,  only  with  n  floor  covered  with  clav,  od 
which  plants  sometimes  grow.  Verjr  small  atid  narrow  etono 
steps  lead  np  lo  the  doors.  Ho  lired  also  the  Corsican  monn- 
t«iiicers  ia  the  lime  of  the  Etniscana  and  Carthaginian  a.  Every- 
where I  found  poverly  and  Gllh;  human  beings  &ud  swine 
hsdillcd  together  iu  cavemoua-liko  rooms,  into  which  the  liglit 
entered  through  the  door.  And  yet  these  poor  people  lire  high 
Bp  in  tlio  mounlains,  in  an  oeean  of  light  and  air,  hut  they 
hooso  tfaomsclres  like  Trogloditcs.  A  yotuig,  polo  mother, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  enme  out  to  meet  me,  from  one  of 
these  dens.  I  asked  her  bow  sbe  could  support  life  amid  aucb 
coDlinual  gloom  and  darkness.     She  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

In  another  house,  I  saw  a  mother  who  was  Just  about  putting 
her  three  children  to  bed.  Tboy  were  all  standing  naked  oa 
the  earthen  Door,  with  a  sickly  and  fomisbed  look.  Tbo  beds, 
in  which  the  poor  little  creatures  slept,  were  miserabio  in  th« 
vxtremo.  This  Etont-hearted  mountain  people  grows  up  to 
misery;  they  are  hunters,  shepherds,  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  at 
the  same  lime.  Their  only  riches  are  the  olive,  the  oil  of  which 
they  sell  io  tbe  towns.  But  every  one  is  not  rich  in  olives. 
Life  u  not  wretched  berc  through  bad  cullivation  of  the  soil, 
but  by  the  irremediable  poveny  of  nature  herself. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  charch,  whose  dark  faciade  bad 
Attracted  me.  The  white  belt  tower  ia  new.  The  church 
tower*  of  Corsica  have  no  spires,  bat  terminate  In  &  mde  an<l 
irregularly  formed  belfry,  Tbo  interior  of  the  building  had  & 
U-ibnne  with  a  high  altar,  a  very  qnsint  looking  aflair.  of  white- 
washed stones,  with  uuuy  extravagant  ornaments.  Above  the 
altar  was  the  Inscription:  "Holy  Reparata.  pray  for  thy 
people."  Ou  the  walls  were  some  rude  pictures,  painted  iu 
tbe  lufuncy  of  the  art,  aud  niches  wilb  half  round  columns, 
some  uf  CoHnlhiun,  and  olhen  of  fanciful  capitals.  An  inter- 
dict, at  present,  lies  on  the  boly  Repnrata,  and  no  mass  ia 
ndtcd  there.     After  the  death  of  the  putor,  the  coogregft- 
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tkm  refiised  to  accept  the  sncressor,   whiL-h  Uie  bishop  of 
AjMCto  sent  tliem,  and  tbej  dirided  into  two  parlies,  whiidi 
have  iMd  bloody  qaarrel^  with  each  otbtr     The  interdict  laid  oa 
tbe  cborch  in  conseqaence  of  these  difficalties,  has  not  restored  ■ 
p«ace,  however.  1 

I  waited  throagh  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  to  the  edge  of  tb«  \ 
valley,  from  whence  an  exlensire  prospect  was  presented  of  tha 
moantaia  cbaio,  which  envelopes  Bala»:iia.  Many  brown  nl- 
U^,  and  oli«  groves  were  to  be  seen  along  this  lofty  raan. 
The  rocky  stcriiily  contrasted  stronfrly  with  the  green  of  tlw 
orchards,  and  the  groves.  A  Corsican  had  condacted  me  la 
this  point ;  he  was  a  stammerer,  with  a  Gre  in  his  face,  aad 
seemed  to  be  weftt-mioded.  I  reijnestcd  him  lo  mention  the 
names  of  the  Tillages  in  the  Ualagna  valkr.  He  siud  soote- 
thing  to  me  in  a  gargling  tone,  which  I  only  partially  andei^ 
Stood,  hat  I  conld  occasionally  distingui^  the  words,  ammaxBOta, 
anmaizato  col  colpo  di  Jueile,  (killed  by  a  giin-sfaot.)  H« 
ahowed  me  a  place  among  the  rocts,  where  human  Uood  had 
been  shed.  I  shaddered  and  made  signs  to  him  to  Icare  ne. 
I  returned  across  Oggilione,  descending  through  olive  grOTCS, 
and  narrow  foot  paths.  I  encoantercd  armed  Corsicans,  on  the 
war,  whose  little  horses  nimbly  clambered  from  rock  to  roek.- 
It  was  growing  night  when  the  savage  Monte  Feliceto  Rn(V 
before  me,  glowing  with  th:  softest  colours  of  the  setting  snn;^ 
A  bell  in  the  moantains  was  ringing  the  Ave  Maria,  and  on  a  jut- 
ting crag,  a  shepherd  was  playing  on  his  pipe  of  rrads.  All  th» 
was  in  perfect  harmcny,  and  when  1  reached  Isola  Rossa,  I 
had  recovered  ray  idyllic  tastes. 

Fearfully  strange  are  the  contrasts  in  this  luid,- 
riiepherd  life,  nud  blood  red  mordcr. 


CIUrTF.R    XV. 


Ed  il  modo  inror  rn'oflrnda. 


In  fii^tU  I  bad  formed  Lhc  uciinuintanM  or  an  cslimahia 
person,  Signer  Mutiaa  Mnla«piim.  He  U  descended  from 
the  Tuscbh  MalsspiDas,  who  goTerned  Corsica  in  the  eleventh 
ccntiir,'.  Ite  was  connected  with  the  Paoli  family  by  hia 
wife,  for  Viltoritt  Malospina  was  a  great- gran  daughter  of  ITyo- 
cinth  raoli ;  from  the  [losterity  of  the  celebrated  Clemens,  and 
llie  daugliter  of  llie  universally  eetceinod  stale  coanscllor,  Qlo- 
ranni  Pietri,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  of  Corsica. 

Signor  Mdaspina  bad  offered  me  the  hospitatitv  of  bis  house 
nt  Munticello,  which  lies  some  miles  above  Inula  Roiso.  I 
gladly  promised  to  be  his  gncst,  as  Puqiialc  Paoli  had  ones 
inhaliited  the  house,  and  had  dated  many  of  tits  icttcre  fh)Di  it. 
UalMpina  gave  me  the  address  of  his  villa,  which  be  Mid  would 
be  open  for  toy  reception  at  any  time  I  might  arrive  at  It, 
though  bo  himself  might  not  bo  al  home. 

I  went  to  Taolii  Rossa,  with  the  intention  of  going  from 
thence  lo  Monticetio,  and  passing  some  days  there.  On  the  way, 
I  leanifd  something  of  which  I  had  no  previons  idea,  and  dhlob 
Malaniiina  himself  hud  not  meniloned — the  cruel  mlifunnne 
)i!s  family  tiod  suffered  not  quite  three  years  before.  I  wan  at  ft 
loss  whether  to  be  moxt  osloniihed  at  the  terrible  nature  of  that 
trmuuetlon,  or  tlic  Oonican  charuelcr,  which,  in  dcKpit^  of  it, 
olTerod  honpltulity  to  an  unknotrn  stmnger.  I  nu  longer  thought 
of  enjoying  a  rcsidcnvo  iu  a  house  where  murder  had  hiren 
rommitlctl.  But  I  went  up  to  Mouticello  to  hononr  the  calap 
mity  by  hnmau  syiupathy. 
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district,  OB^^I 
UD -looking^  ^^M 


The  Malaspinn  hoasc  lies  at  the  cnlrance  of  the  district,  0 
a  platrorin  or  fores  I- covered  rock — a  large,  solenio-li 
ca£tle-like  cdi&cc  of  great  Hntiqiiily.  Heluoclioljr  cypnssta  ' 
anfTonnd  its  terrace,  and  aiipear  to  warn  the  traveller  from  & 
distance,  of  the  tragedy  which  has  there  been  enacted.  A 
small,  deserted  sqnare  precedes  the  entrance  of  the  house,  apoa 
which  stands  a  morloary  chapel,  and  a  plantation  of  yoaag 
plane  trees. 

I  ascended  a  narrow  and  dark  staircase,  throngh  an  arched 
entrauce,  in  qnest  of  the  occnpauts.  The  villa  appeared  abaa- 
doned  and  desolate.  I  passed  throngh  emptj,  drearj-looking 
chambers,  which  seemed  to  be  aninhabi table.  At  length,  I 
met  an  old  woman,  the  housekeeper,  clad  in  mourning,  and  ft 
child  of  eight  years,  the  youngest  daughter.  It  was  with  oome 
difficnlly  I  could  win  a  friendly  look  from  the  old  dame,  uutil 
I  gradually  acquired  her  confidence. 

I  mailc  DO  inquir}'.  But  the  little  Feliciana  herself  asked  am 
to  look  at  the  chamber  of  her  mother,  and  in  her  iuiocenn 
she  said  more  than  enough.  j 

I  will  now  relate  the  snd  story,  as  it  was  told  me  by  tlic  oM  ^ 
Marcantonia,  omitting  the  family  name  and  birthplace  of  liw  <' 
anfortunate  hero  of  the  tragedy. 

"In  the  summer  (1819)  many  Ilnlians  fled  to  Corsica  for 
refuge.     Among  them  was  one  whom   they  wished  to  deliver 
up  again.     Siguor  Pietri,  who  is  kiud  to  all  the  world,  took 
pity  on  Uim,  and.  having  procured  pcrmissiou  for  him  to 
remain,  he  took  him  into  his  own  bouse  at  Tsola  Rossa.    The 
stranger — he  \tas  called  Giostiuiano^rcmained  a  month  with 
Signor   Pietri  there,  but  as  my  lord  was  obliged  to  go   to 
the  connci!  at  Ajaccio,  Signor  Mntius  and  my  lady  Tittorift 
received  him  into  their  restdenee  here.     Here  he  had  every 
pleasure  he  conld  dc^iirc,  hunting  nud  horsps,  a  good  table,  u 
plenty  of  society,  which  was  invited  for  his  cnlertninment  to  tl 
house.    The  Italian  was  very  agreeable  and  courteoos ;  bat  bt  1 
W08  sad  because  he  li»cd  in  exile.      The  Signora  Viltoria  n 
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belored  by  everybody,  and  moEt  of  nil  I<y  tlic  poor.  She  wu 
indeed  an  ftngcl." 

"  Was  she  beaiiUrol  ?" 

"  She  had  a  delicate  colour,  darker  hair  thnn  Felldana,  and 
vronderfUlly  beaatirul  hnnda  and  Teet.  She  was  tall  and  ot 
D  full  form.  Tlie  Italian,  instead  of  feeling;  himself  happy 
In  onr  honse,  where  he  was  kindly  and  friendly  treated,  every 
day  grew  sadder.  Some  days  before  the  SOtli  of  December, 
(il  is  now  almost  three  years,)  Oinslininuo  was  eo  miserable 
(hat  wo  thought  he  was  very  ill.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Monticello  aud  go  to  Bastia  for  distraction.  lie  himself  also 
had  BO  desired.  For  three  days  he  bad  eaten  little  or  nothing, 
One  morning  I  came  to  bring  him  the  coffee,  as  usnal,  but  tho 
door  was  closed.  After  a  while  I  came  bock,  and  called  him 
by  name.  He  opened.  I  was  frightened  at  his  appearance. 
I  itaid  to  him,  'What  ails  yon,  Signer F'  iEIe  laid  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  as  I  now  do  upon  yours,  and  replied :  '  0  t 
my  dear  Marcantonia,  if  yon  only  knew  how  sick  I  otu  nt 
henrt.'  lie  spoke  not  another  word.  I  saw  a  pistol  lying  no 
hit  table,  and  some  powder  and  balls  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Ho 
bad  sent  the  elder  sister  of  Feliciana  the  erening  before  to  tha 
abop  for  them.  lie  now  wished  to  return  la  Bastia  and  there 
•mbftrk  for  some  other  country.  He  took  leave  of  all,  and 
rode  bftck  to  Isola  Rossa.  This  was  on  the  30th  of  December. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Signora  Vittoria  said  to  me  : 
*  I  bad  an  evil  dream  lost  night.  It  seemed  to  mo  as  if  my 
Rick  godmother  wan  about  to  die.  I  will  go  to-day  and  carry 
her  some  medicine.'  Such  was  her  custom.  She  often  vrenl  to 
Ttsit  the  itck,  carrying  with  her  oil,  wine  or  fruits." 

Here  tlie  old  Marcantonia  bitterly  wept. 

"Signer  Malaspina  had  ridden  to  Speloncato;  I  had  ^oe 
oir,  and  no  one  wus  in  tho  honoe  bat  tho  sick  Mademoiselle 
Matilda,  a  relation  nf  my  laily,  the  youngest  children,  and  a 
maiden.  It  was  noon.  As  I  drew  near  lu  tlie  bonae  on  my 
retnm,  1  benrd  a  shot.  I  thought  they  were  hunting  In  the 
Boantaius  or  blattin^i^Kks.  But  soon  oAer  anotbtir  «u  tr«d, 
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^B  sod  it  seemed  to  nie  as  if  it  was  nitbio  tlie  house.     My  limbe 

^H  trembled  as  t  eiitoreJ  lliu  liouse,  anil,  iii  ttiQ  greatest  aoxiety, 

H^  asked  the  tnnitlcn  :  '  Where  is  m&dame  V      She,  also  trembling, 

answered :  '  Oh  I  heavens,  she  is  above  there  io  her  chamber, 

preparing  to  go  out  aod  see  the  poor.'     '  Ran,'  I  said,  '  and 

seek  after  her.' 

"  The  nioidcn  came  hnrriedlTdown  stairs  again,  pale  as  death. 
'  Something  must  have  happened,'  said  she,  '  for  the  chamber 
of  the  Signora  stands  wide  open,  and  it  is  all  in  coofusiou,  and 
that  of  the  stranger  is  shut.'    Tberenpou,  Feliciana,  her  sister, 

the  maiden,  and  T,  all  ran  up  stdrs it  was  a  frightful 

sight,  the  chamber  of  my  poor  mistress The  door  of 

the  Italian's  room  was  closed.  .  .  .  We  knocked,  we  screamed, 
ve  at  last  tore  it  off  the  hinges — there,  Signor,  we  sav  before 

us, but  I  cannot  now  tell  yon  any  more." 

No,  no,  not  a  word  more,  Mareaiitonia !  1  was  deeply 
affected,  and  I  went  out  of  doors.  The  little  Feliciana 
the  housekeeper  followed  mc.  They  condacted  me  to  the  raoF> 
tnary  chape!.  The  child  and  the  old  noman  kneeled  down  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  prayed.  I  took  a  branch  of  myrtio  froi 
the  altar,  and  cast  it  on  the  spot  under  which  Vittoria  laf . 
buried.     Sadly,  I  wandered  down  again  to  Isola  Rossa. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a  monstrous  deed,  and  t* 
find  adequate  words  to  describe  it.  Giustiniano  sudden^ 
turned  back,  after  leaving  Monticello.  He  secretly  ^ain  ■»- 
oeaded  the  steps  of  the  house.  In  the  same  npper  story  vera 
situatetl  the  chambers,  occupied  by  himself  and  Vittoria,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  room.  Vittoria  was  busily  engaged  in  her 
room,  in  dressing.  Giustiniano  rushed  upon  her,  armed  with* 
pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  was  insane  with  love.  He  wrestled 
fearTully  with  the  woman.  He  threw  her  down  ou  the  Boor, 
and  drugged  her  to  his  chamber.  She  was  already  dying  from 
a  dagger  slab.  Her  beautiful  locks  of  hair  were  found  strewn 
about  the  room,  the  furniture  of  which  was  in  the  wildest  dis- 
order. Giustiniano  threw  the  nTetchcd  woman  ou  his  bed — Iw 
shot  her  as  she  slept — he  drew  her  ring  from  her  finger, 
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{ilKCcd  it  on  his  own — theu  he  l«d  lilnisvir  by  lier  eido — and 
btrvr  oiit  bis  bruna  with  a  pistol. 

So  tboy  were  found  b;  tUe  hoDBekecticr  anil  C)iu  poor  Fi^IicI- 
ana,  tbon  only  five  years  old,  who,  weeping,  exclaimed:  "  That 
is  the  blood  of  my  mother" — a  terrible  ejicctacle,  stamped  for 
life,  in  all  its  horrour,  on  the  yonng  raiiid.  The  people  of.Mon- 
tieello  wished  to  tear  the  corpse  of  Qiustiniani  to  pieces. 
Malsspina,  who,  witboat  any  misgifing,  retamcd  from  Spclon- 
cato,  restTaincd  them.  It  was  bnried  amoog  the  rocks  of  the 
moantain  of  Montirello.  Viltoria  was  Ihirty-sii  years  old, 
and  the  mother  of  six  cblldrcD.  Oin&tiuiuno  scarcely  numbered 
Iwcnty-aix  years 

I  found  Mutius  Malaspina  n  tiian  of  plain  character,  of  stem 
features,  and  of  a  bronze-like  tranquillity,  I  would  have  avoided 
any  allusion  to  this  sad  story,  but  it  is  in  all  mouths  In  Corsica, 
and  is  even  related  in  a  pamphlet,  with  sonnets  on  Vittoria, 
printed  at  Bastia.  The  tuemor;  of  Viltoria  Malaspiua  will 
last  as  long  as  the  island  itself.  Centuries  hence  will  the  sad 
fate  of  the  noble  woman,  which  1  now  relale  as  I  received  It 
frnin  a  member  of  her  fomily,  become  a  popalar  tradition.  T 
alrnady  perceived  how  soon  an  actual  occurrence  is  invested 
with  fabulous  circumstances  by  the  popular  tmnginalion.  For 
the  same  old  housekeeper  told  me  tliut  tlie  ghost  of  the  poor 
Viltoria  bad  appeared  to  some  sick  people  in  the  country.  And 
soon  it  will  be  beard  said  that  her  murderer  nightly  rises  out 
of  his  rocky  bci],  pale  and  restless  as  in  life,  aud  staggers  to 
the  house  where  be  committed  the  borrible  deed. 

•  »  •  •  • 

Oat  of  humonr  with  human  natnrc,  I  drscendcd  the  monn- 
tatn,  thinking  all  the  whilo  of  tbo  facility  with  which  tht 
nobleat  passion,  1ot«,  may  be  converted  into  the  most  dcmo- 
sbe  tmj.  How  near  to  each  other  lie  lieavcn  and  bell  in  tbo 
bnnan  heart,  and  how  ts  It  that  both  ran  l>o  of  the  same  stuff 
and  the  same  fcelingf  I  saw  neither  the  mountains  nor  tho 
bright,  thtnijail  sirn  ;  I  cursed  all  Corsica,  and  tho  hour  tiial  t 
hod  sot  foot  on   It.     At  this  momout  tlio  bcnutifal  child. 
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Oainillo,  eprang  nlongEide  of  me;  he  bad  run  after  me  Oi 
all  the  rocks.  He  hail  a  haiKlful  or  bUcktierries,  which  htf 
held  ont  to  nie  with  a  fricnUIj  esjiression  of  cooot«naDce, 
e^t.  The  sight  of  this  innocent  child  immediately  restored 
my  good  Lumoar.  It  seemed  to  mc  as  if  he  had  placed  himself, 
in  tlie  road,  to  sliov  me  how  fair  and  ianocent  man  proceeds 
from  the  hands  of  Nature,  Camillo  ran  continually  hj  mj 
side,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  until,  at  len^h,  suddenly 
stopping,  he  said :  "  I  am  tired,  and  will  sit  down  a  while." 
Then  he  sat  still  on  a  pit'ce  of  rock.  I  never  saw  a  pretties 
child.  When  I  said  so  lo  his  eider  brother,  he  replied; 
"Everybody  loves  lillle  Camillo;  io  the  Corpus  Domini  pro- 
ccfision  he  was  an  angel ;  he  wore  n  snow-white  robe,  and 
carried  a  great  palm  branch  iu  his  hand.''  I  observed  witk 
pleasure  the  boy,  as  he  sat  on  the  rock,  his  bcautiM  rarea 
locks  scattered  over  Jiis  fuce,  nud  gazing  quietly  before  him, 
with  hia  large  eyes.  His  clothes  were  torn,  for  he  was  a  poor 
person's  child.  All  at  once  \\c  rose  op,  and,  of  his  own  accord, 
began  singing  the  Marseilles  hymn:  " AUoia,  En/an*  de  la 
palrt'g  ....  contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie  Vrtendard  tauglant 
ftt  levi.  It  was  ci^rious  to  hear  the  Marseillaise  from  the  lips 
of  so  lorelj  a  little  boy,  and  to  observe  his  eorucstness  of  face 
at  the  same  time.  But  how  historically  sounds  this  blood; 
hymn  from  a  Cori^ican  child;  when  the  lillle  Camillo  sang: 
"Against  ns  Tyranny  has  raised  its  bloody  standard,"  X 
said  lo  myself,  poor  child,  may  heaven  protect  you  from  th* 
ylndictive  assassin,  or  from  wandering  Ju  the  uouatsina  as  %, 
lood  aven^r. 

I  we  approached  Isola  Kossa,  I  was  startled  by  a  great 
\  In  the  town.  I  hurried  down  to  it,  supposing  it  to  pron 
I  from  a  conflagration.  But  it  was  a  huge  bon&re,  whicfii 
the  boys  and  girls  had  kindled  on  the  Puoli  square,  and  araand- 
which,  linked  hand  in  hand,  they  were  diincing  with  soDg  andj 
shout  They  sang  an  innumerable  qnuntity  of  little  versef,, 
extemporized  by  themselves,  some  of  which  I  have  preserved: 
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Ana  hh  pmldonts. 
St>  in  latla  hdh  ilsDKh 
Amo  an  nffliMp, 
Su  in  lolto  HDu  bhIb. 


TIieM  Terees  were  snng  on  without  rpsEDtion,  aa  Ifie  1 
fulk  mcrn'l;  danced  aronnd  the  lire.  The  melody  was  cliarm- 
ing,  natcf,  and  childlike.  Ttiis  extemporized  miisio  pleased 
mo  BO  mnch,  that  I  also  tried  my  hand  at  a  couple  of  verses,  at 
which  tlie  little  people  burst  into  a  chout  of  laoghtor,  that 
echoed  throogh  all  Isola  Kossa. 

The  Dext  day  I  went  in  a  char-a-banc  to  Calri.  The  little 
Cnioillo  Btood  by  the  vehicle,  and  sadly  said :  "^on  mi  piace, 
chr  (u  «'  aiiamtotii,"  (I  am  §orry  you  are  going  lo  IcsTc  Ps), 
The  traveller  sVetchea  mountains  and  rivent,  cities  and  evrnta 
of  Ihe  beautiful  and  ugfy  world,  and  why  not  for  once  the  pic- 
mro  of  a  cliarmini^  child  ?  For  years  hence,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  plcBGatit  reminiscence  to  me,  like  a  &ong  of  love,  whenever 
it  is  recalled  to  meuiorv. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ntoM  im>t.A  nosBA  to  ulti, 

Hv  vftiunere  toM  me  )>y  w)ty  of  welcome,  thxt  I  had  the 
honour  to  travel  on  an  extraordinary  road.  "For,''Mld  lie, 
"alon^  thin  way,  in  former  ycun,  I  »aw  th«  great  bandits, 
Arrlghi,  SlutiHiiii,  and  Xawr  Iravellinfr.  A*  I  waa  drivini; 
aluog,  I  met  all  three  of  ibem  coming  directly  down  the  n»d  j 
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they  were  armed  to  llie  teeth,  and  commanded  me  t 
Ihein  to  Calvi.  Tiiat  1  did  without  any  demur,  aod  tl 
let  me  return  niiharmed.     They  are  now  all  den 

The  road  from  Isula  Rossa  to  Calvi  always  follows  the  coaat. 
On  the  monntains  are  Eceo  the  rains  of  many  places  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens.  Above  Monticello,  also,  lie  the  remains  <^ 
a  palace  o(  the  celebrated  Giudiee'della  Rossa,  the  lienteaaot 
oF  the  Fisana.  The  memory  or  this  jast  ruler  of  bis  people  U 
yet  cherished  by  the  Corsicans.  He  was  jnst,  even  to  the  ani- 
mals, it  is  said.  One  day,  in  Balagna,  be  heard  the  lambkins 
of  a  herd  piteously  crying  :  on  asking  the  shepherds  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  they  confessed  that  they  were  crying  for 
hunger,  because  they  were  deprived  of  their  mother's  milk. 
Qiudice  then  ordered  the  sheep  not  to  be  in  future  milked,  until 
the  young  ones  had  socked  their  full. 

I  first  came  to  Algajola,  an  old  place  by  the  sea-shore,  no»  > 
fallea  to  ruin,  and  numbering  only  two  hundred  inhabitanU: 
Many  of  its  honses  were  uninhabited,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
bombs  tired  by  the  English.  Although  the  war,  in  which  they 
suffered,  had  taken  place  sixty  years  before,  they  bad  been  left 
in  a  state  of  ruin  from  that  time — a  sad  and  striking  illustratioa 
of  the  condition  of  Corsica.  Even  the  inhabited  bouses  looked 
like  black  ruins.  A  friendly  old  vetcraa,  whom  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  bad  once  carried  to  Berlin,  showed  me  the  wonders 
of  Algajola,  and  called  a  great  mass  of  stone  the  palazzo  della 
communita.  In  the  time  of  the  Genoese,  Algajola  itas  the 
central  point  of  Balagna ;  and,  as  it  was  so  situated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  every  village  in  the  province  could  go  to  and 
return  from  it  in  a  single  day,  the  Genoese  made  it  the  red- 
dence  of  one  of  tbc  lieutenants  of  the  island,  and  fortified  it. 

The  roost  remarkable  thing  of  this  little  town  is  the  popnlar 
story  of  Chiarina  and  Tamante — two  true  lovers.  Tamsnte 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  French  ;  but  bis  beloved  armed 
herself,  and,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends,  she  delivered  him  from 
the  hands  of  the  eiecuiioner.  The  people  everywhere  houonr 
Uio  l^r  deeds  of  love,  and  render  them  immortal  in  their  songs ; 
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the  liistor;  of  Chiarina  and  Tauiante  is  jiopulor  in  ull  Itttljr ; 
aad  llie  pamphlet  stor;  or  their  lovefl  I  have  fouod  eren  in 
Rome. 

Near  Alg^ola,  bjr  tbo  Eca,  is  an  excecdiDgly  beootifol 
blulBh-srcy  granite  qiiarry,  where  I  ^ix^  a  colnmn  lying,  which 
wuDld  have  done  hononr  to  an  Bast  lodian  or  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. It  was  aixt;  feet  long,  and  twelve  fuct  in  diameter,  It 
has  lain  there  abandoned  for  several  years,  and  exjiosed  to  the 
weather,  unnoticed  but  by  the  passing  traveller,  or  the  eagle 
that  re^ta  upon  it.  It  was  originally  designed  Tor  a  monument 
to  Napoleon  at  AJaccio,  but  hoe  not  been  removed  on  aceount 
of  ibe  expense  of  carriage.  It  wilt  probably  now  bu  carried  to 
Paris,  or  the  same  precious  Algajola  granite,  is  tlic  mon- 
strous block  which  Gupporta  the  VGud6me  column  at  Paris. 
With  what  just  pride  can  the  Cottican  stand  before  that 
colaoD  of  Ansterlitz— look  around  on  the  Frcncli,  and  exclaim 
to  them:  "  My  native  country  produced  both  the  great  man 
idtorc  there,  and  the  granite  on  which  he  stands !" 

I  now  came  to  Luuio,  a  high  situated  Tillage,  whose  dork 
brown,  tower-like  houses,  were  hardly  distinguiiliable  at  a  dia- 
tance  from  the  rocks.  Ity  the  grceu  window  shu(lcn,>here  and 
there,  were  to  be  recognised  the  residences  of  the  richer  people. 
The  descendants  or  the  ancient  barons  jot  live  in  all  these  vil- 
lages ;  and  men  of  the  proudest  names,  and  longest  roll  of 
aoecstors,  dwell  in  the  obscurest  little  handets  amoTig  the  people, 
and  in  their  society.  In  no  part  of  the  worid  is  snch  a  groat 
democratic  equalitj  of  life  to  be  seen  as  in  this  islajid,  where 
there  is  hardly  any  visible  diNtinetlon  of  class,  and  the  peasant 
associates  with  the  rich  and  iiobly  descended,  like  a  freeman, 
Bs  I  often  personally  witnessed.  Above  Calvi,  in  fhis  neigh- 
bourhood, resides  Peter  Napoleon,  Hon  of  I.ncicn,  the  oidjr 
lionaparte,  at  ttmt  time,  living  in  the  native  country  of  hia 
ancesiers.  lie  is  much  esteemed  by  the  [woplo  of  Ualagna, 
who  boast  of  him,  as  a  good  hunter,  and  that  ho  iirtcn  miiiglca 
among  the  sliophords,  and  has  not  forgotten  that  hit  fore- 
iimwn  belonged  t<>  Corsiea.    The  election  of  Ijouis  Napoleon 
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natnnitlj  is  a  source  ot  ^ratiGcalioQ  and  pride  to  the  Corsicans. 
I  met  with  bis  portrait  eTcrywhere,  on  the  islaod,  and 
his  energy  boasted  of  as  a  gcuuiue  Corsican  characteristic. 

Lamio  has  niany  oraage  orchards,  and  au  astonishing  masa 
of  cactns  hedges,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  in  each 
abandotice  but  at  Ajaccio.  T!ie  trnnb  of  the  cactus  here  takes 
the  dimensions  of  a  tree.  From  the  luounlains  of  Lumio  ther* 
ia  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  and  gulf  of  Calvi.  The  town 
of  Calvi  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calcnzana,  on  a  toogne  of 
land.  With  ils  dark-roofed  houses,  the  two  cupolas  which 
loom  above  it,  and  with  the  walls  of  the  fort,  which  stands  oa 
the  extreme  point  of  the  land,  it  bears  a  atriking  resemblance 
to  a  Moorish  toivn. 

Calvi  is  the  chief  place  of  the  smallest  of  the  arrondissemcnta 
of  Corsica,  which,  in  six  cantons,  with  thirtT-fonr  communes, 
contains  about  twenty-Gve  thousand  inhabitants.  It  embraces 
almost  the  entire  north-western  mountains  aud  coast  of  the 
island,  not  one  half  of  which  is  cultivated.  For  the  great  coast- 
land  district  of  Galcria  is  enlirely  wild  and  deserted.  Bslagna 
only  is  in  a  good  slate  of  cultivation,  and  the  most  tbickl;^ 
populated. 

The  email  town  of  Calvi,  numbering  at  present  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  inbabttauts,  owes  its  origin  to  Oiovanninello, 
lord  of  Scbbio,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Gindice  dclla  Rocca,  and 
partisan  of  Genoa.  The  place  subsequently  Burrendcred  to 
Genoa,  to  which  it  always  remained  faithful.  As  the  Boni- 
facians,  the  people  of  Calvi  also  were  rewarded  with  many 
privileges  and  concessions.  In  the  time  of  Filippini,  the  town 
contained  fuar  hundred  Gre-plaees,  and  he  calls  it  the  chief  city, 
both  on  account  of  its  age  and  the  beauty  of  its  houses — to 
which  latter  he  adds,  "  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
counlry."  The  bank  of  Genoa,  soys  he,  built  the  fortress,  and, 
ncconiing  to  the  opinion  of  some,  it  cost  only  1850  scudi. 

Calvi  lies  on  the  tongue  of  land,  along  which  extends  the 
range  of  mountains  that  encircle  the  great  valley  aronnd  the 
gulf     The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  bare  of  vegetation. 


*nd  consist  of  granite  and  porphjry.  They  form  an  imposing 
ampbiiheutre.  Miicti  oil  and  wine  is  raised  on  their  sloprs,  and 
luxua,  and  ihickela  of  mfrtli?,  alhalrui  and  tiuus,  from  wlios« 
Buwera  the  bees  gatlicr  honey,  cover  the  feel  of  those  declivi- 
ties, nence  arises  the  bitterness  of  the  Corsican  hooey,  of 
which  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak.  Calenluna  is  particularly  rich 
in  hooey.  A  stream  of  vratcr  flowa  throagh  thb  monntain 
vailcy,  Bod,  io  the  oeighbonrhood  of  Calvi,  forms  a  swamp, 
whose  cKbolations  are  very  dangerous.  This  manih  is  called 
la  t'igna  dtl  veteovo — the  vineyard  of  the  bishop — the  origin 
of  which  ia  accounted  for  in  one  of  those  expressive  popular 
tradiUons  which  so  fretpicntly  amuse  the  traveller  in  Corsica. 
Tbs  bishop  of  Sagona  had  removed  from  that  pluco  to  Calvi, 
ud  hftd  there  made  himself  a  beautiful  vineyard.  Uc  fell  in 
lore  with  a  maiden ;  and  when  he  met  her  in  the  viueyard  ha 
confessed  to  her  his  love,  and  implored  her  to  listen  lo  him. 
The  bishop  folded  the  young  girl  in  his  arin^,  and  covered  her 
with  kisses.  The  maiden,  observing  tho  signet  ring  on  th« 
linger  of  the  holy  man,  said  :  "  Uh  I  how  beautiful  is  »  bishop's 
ring  I  I  will  lore  you  for  this  sacred  ring,"  Tho  bishop  drew 
n  deep  sigh  of  regret ;  but  his  lave  was  so  ardent  ibut  it  eeemci] 
to  consume  blin  with  lis  fire :  be  drew  off  the  ring,  and  placed 
H  on  the  finger  of  the  fair  virgin,  to  induce  her  to  give  a  favour- 
able hearing  to  bis  prayers.  As  she  now  yielded  to  him,  and 
clasped  the  holy  nisu  in  her  arms,  the  ring  slipped  from  her 
Kngcr,  and  fell  on  the  ground.  It  could  not  be  found  again. 
On  the  following  day  the  bishop  went  to  the  vineyard  to  seek 
his  ring,  but,  lo  I  and  behold  t  there  was  no  more  vineyard ;  il 
bad  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  lay  a  swamp  I 
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The  marsti  air  makes  the  hamlet,  or  little  snbnrb  of  Calri 
unhealthy.  The  atmosphere  is  purer  above  in  the  fortress, 
which  surrounds  the  city  proper.  I  went  up  to  this  old  Qeno- 
eae  fortiScation,  the  strongest  of  Corsica,  after  that  of  Boni- 
facio. AboTc  the  ^te  I  read  the  words  :  drttaa  Calvit  temper 
JidtlU.  Catri  was  always  true  to  the  Genoese,  and  it  waa 
indeed  a  colony  of  the  republic.  When  General  Casabianca, 
after  the  heroic  defence  of  Calri,  against  the  English,  in  1T94, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  tha 
Bnrrender,  that  the  old  inscription  OTcr  the  gate  should  not  ba 
touched.  It  was  faithfully  observed,  as  may  be  seen  from  iU 
present  reading. 

Only  on  one  point  were  the  faithful  Calri  and  Qeuoa  at 
Tsrianee  with  each  other.  The  people  of  the  former  insisted 
that  Colnrabas  was  born  among  them,  and  that  bis  family, 
though  of  Genoese  origin,  had  removed  to  Calri.  A  dispute 
arose  about  this  birthright,  similar  to  that  concerning  the  natal 
city  of  Homer,  between  the  seven  cities.  It  was  asserted  tbat 
Genoa  had  confiscated  the  family  register  of  Colombo  of  Calri, 
and  that  it  bad  changed  the  name  of  Colombo  street  in  that 
town,  into  that  of  del  Jtlo.  I  also  find  it  mentioned,  that  tin 
first  Corsicans  who  sailed  to  America,  were  from  Calvi,  and 
that  the  name  of  Colombo  yet  exists  in  the  place.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  the  Corsican  historians  lay  claim  to  the  great 
discoverer,  as  their  fellow-countryman,  and  Napoleon  also, 
during  bis  residence  in  Elba,  engaged  in  historical  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject.  We  sball  not  agitate  the  question.  It 
is  sufficient  for  ns,  that  Columbus,  in  bis  will,  calls  himself  a 
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natire  of  (lenoa.  The  world  would  grow  covioiu,  if  liitle  Cor- 
sica could  also  prove  her  cluim  to  a  maD  wlio  was  greater  lUan 
NujioIcoD. 

Uallant  mca  enoogb  odorn  the  annals  of  Calri ;  and  when 
one  regards  the  interior  of  this  little  place  within  the  fortifics- 
lion,  which  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  block  mina,  produced  by 
the  EogiLsh  bombs,  he  may  read  in  them  the  history  of  the  old 
heroes.  Curious  ii)  the  spcctoele  of  a  town,  standing  yet  iu 
niins,  as  after  the  borabardmunt  alinoiit  a  liuudred  ycara  ago. 
Time  seems  to  stand  bUU  id  Corsica.  Ao  iron  hand  here  holds 
fust  the  post ;  the  old  popular  customs,  the  death  wail  of  lUe 
Ktrnscaiis,  the  family  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  tho  barbarism 
of  the  blood  rcreDgc,  tho  ancient  slmpliiity  of  life,  and  pnmi- 
ti re  heroism  are  yet  preserved  with  estaiiishiiig  (eiiacily;  and 
as  the  people  live  amoug  the  auctuul  ruius  of  tlivir  towns,  so 
Kve  tliey  in  a  social  conditiou,  «hicti  to  highly  civillKcd  jxioplc 
scciQS  to  be  fabalonsly  impossible. 

In  tho  chief  church  of  Calvi,  whose  Simicciiic  cupola  Is  rid- 
dled by  tho  balls  of  the  English,  iii  to  be  seen  the  grave  of  a 
family,  which  bears  the  most  precious  and  valued  name  of  the 
world,  that  of  LibcrtA  (llbcily).  It  ia  tho  old  heroic  family, 
Itaglioni,  which  ie  thus  named.  In  UOO,  some  aristocrats  in 
CaKi  set  op  a  tyranny,  and  were  about  to  deliver  it  up  to  tho 
Armgonese;  but  the  young  Baglioni  fell  upon  the  tyrants  in 
tho  suburb,  as  Pelopidos  on  the  tyronU  of  Thebes,  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour,  aud  called  the  |>cople  to  liberty.  To 
the  cry,  Ubertd!  Ubrrtd!  is  uscribcd  ibo  surname  which  a, 
grateful  people  bestowed  on  them,  and  which  they  over  after 
bore.  Itaglioni's  dcaccndaiiU  were  three  brother  heroes,  Piero, 
Antonio,  and  Uadulomco  Libert^.  They  hod  eiuigratcd  to 
Mnnieillcs;  that  city  wo«  then  in  the  poMVMiun  of  (he  L«sgu«, 
»nA  alone  doSed  Henry  tho  Fourth,  oner  ho  hail  already  entered 
Vann..  and  Ihe  Uuitrs  had  sworn  obedience  to  him.  Tho 
consul  of  tho  I.cagDc,  Cofaiix,  thu  tyrant  of  Marseilles,  wna 
plotting  to  dehvcr  it  to  the  i^iianish   licet,  which  tho  cclu- 
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brothers  and  other  brave  men  of  XonieiUes,  swore  to  save  ti 
city.  He  assembled  ttiem  all  at  his  honse,  and  there  they  cob^' 
ecrted  measares  for  the  execution  of  tbeir  designs.  They 
etortned  the  castle,  and  Piero  LibertA,  with  his  oim  hand,  ran 
tbe  consul,  Casaus,  throngh  the  neck,  with  his  lance.  Atier  be 
bad  beaten  down  or  disarmed  all  tbe  gnarda  of  the  castle,  be 
closed  the  gates,  and  ran  to  tbe  city,  nith  his  bloody  etrord  in 
bis  hand,  esclaiming ;  "Liberia .'  Lihrrld .'"  The  people,  excited 
nt  this  cry,  msbcd  to  arms,  carried  the  forts  and  stron<;  places 
by  storm,  and  freed  the  city.  The  Dnke  of  Qnise  soon  after 
entered  the  emancipated  city,  in  the  name  of  Henry  the  Foarth, 
and  tlio  latter  wrote  a  highly  honourable  letter  to  Fiero  Liberli, 
dated  from  the  camp  of  Rosny,  March  6,  1596.  Ho  appointed 
him  chief  jnstice  of  Marseilles,  captain  of  Forta  Reale,  go»er- 
nonr  of  nostra  Donnn  della  ffaardia,  and  heaped  Other  hgnonrs 
on  hiin.  This  happened  at  tbe  some  time  nhen  another  Corsi- 
ciin,  Alfonso  Ornano,  the  son  of  Saropiero,  won  Lyons  for  tlte 
King  of  France,  which  enabled  Henry  the  Fonrth  at  lost  to 
exclaim:  "Now  am  I  king." 

A  few  years  after  the  liberation  of  Marseilles,  Piero  Liberia 
aicd.  He  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  Die  most 
Bumptuons  and  imposing  manner,  and  bis  statue  was  placed  ui 
tbe  municipal  palace,  with  the  inscription :  "Pftro  Libertte 
Libfrtalis  asttrtori,  beroi,  malorum  averrunco,  pacts  civiumijut 
mlaurntori,  ftc. 

Truly  wonderfnl  is  the  conserrative  power  which  distin- 
guishes the  Corsican  families.  The  student  of  the  history  of 
this  people  will  find  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  fntben 
inherited  in  full  perfection  by  the  sons  and  grandsons. 

Sod  is  it  for  mo  to  pass  from  the  graves  of  the  Libert!  family 
to  that  Geld  of  Calenzana,  where  lie  the  graves  of  Blavery. 
There  are  buried  five  hundred  valiant  German  mercenaries,  sons 
of  our  native  country,  who  fell  at  Calenznna. 

I  have  related  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Coralcans.  The 
emperor,  Charlie  the  Sixth,  Bold  a  German  corps  of  soldiers  to 
the  Genoese,  who  shipped  them  to  Corsieu.     Ou  the  2d  of 


Fubrnary,  1T32,  tlic  CorsiuanK,  ander  their  genera),  C'cccaldi, 
attacked  tbem.  The  Ocmiaiis  were  comiuaiided  by  Camillo 
Uuria  and  Dcv'ldk.  Artcr  a  terrible  battle  the  imperialiata 
were  beaten,  and  five  hundred  tienuana  were  left  dead  at 
Caleiiiana.  The  Corstcaua  barled  ibc  etraiigcrs  who  had  come 
ioto  their  land  to  fight  against  freedom,  on  the  beautiM  moQii- 
tain  elopes  between  Culvi  and  Cnlenzanu.  There,  in  a  foreiga 
soil,  rest  the  bonea  of  our  brethren.  >'csr  them  is  the  dark 
blood  porphyry  rock.  Their  tombs  are  covered  with  greea 
myrtle  and  flowering  plants.  Every  year,  from  their  intenneut 
doun  lo  the  present  day,  on  the  holy  Saturday,  the  priests  of 
Culcnxana  have  made  it  a  cuiitom  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
eiicuica,  or  the  rampo  lanto  JJti  Ttdeschi,  (the  Qerman  ceme- 
tery,) as  it  is  colled,  and  sprinkle  thein  with  consecrated  wat«r. 
Thus  the  Cursican  revenges  himself  on  the  enemies  who  cama 
to  destroy  his  independence.  It  sceuiB  to  me  as  if  it  was  my 
duty,  as  one  of  the  few  Gornians,  or  perhaps  the  only  one,  who 
has  visited  these  graves  of  our  poor  couutryrocn,  to  thank  the 
noble  people  of  Corsica  for  their  magnanimoas  and  btimane 
treatment  of  their  remains,  ll  la  another  geocroDs  trait  in 
the  history  of  their  virtues. 

Those  were  dark  times  when  our  fatliera  were  sold,  like  scnw- 
lets  beasts,  to  tight  for  foreign  masters  in  Corsica  and  America. 
Their  shame  in  obliterated,  as  well  at  tiiat  of  Caleniana;  for 
the  grandchildren  of  those,  who  here  lie  in  their  slave  tombs, 
fought  as  ftccmen  for  wives  and  children,  and  for  tlio  indeiraa- 
denee  of  tbclr  native  land,  and  in  many  a  battle  also  defeated 
Ihc  Corsican  despots  of  after  times. 

The  Ban  is  sinking,  the  gulf  is  resplendent  with  its  bettns, 
and  the  encircling  monntains  of  Calenuina  are  glowing  with 
roKcatc  hncs.  Uow  enrhnnting  in  tbia  southern  evening  veil 
of  vapour,  and  bow  Gnu  are  theM!  tints,  softening  the  outline  uf 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  blending  earth  and  sky  in  harmnnJoa 
nnison. 

Calvi  appears  \o  \m  almost  entirely  isolated  from  ibe  world. 

The  tranquil  surface  of  the  gulf  moves  not— not  a  vued  lo  bo 
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seen  in  the  distance — no  birds  hovering  over  it — the  blac&, 
ttcatber-beatcn  lower  rises  on  the  snow-white  strand,  like  the 
dark  visiou  of  a  dream.  There  siu  nn  eagle,  a  noble  creature, 
ID  ro^al  and  grave  dignity ;  now  he  Dies  off,  with  a  lond  fia]>- 
ping  of  wings,  to  the  mountains.  He  is  satiated  with  blood. 
I  also  disturbed  a  fox  hero,  the  Grst  I  saw  in  Corsica,  whi^r« 
this  animal  is  extraordinarily  large,  and  where  he,  iDStesd  of 
the  wolf,  falls  upon  the  lambs.  Ue  was  reposing  at  case  by  the 
shore,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  eTeiiing 
hour,  and  to  be  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  observation  of  nature, 
that  I  approached  within  a  few  steps  of  him.  Mr.  Reynard 
sprang  np  on  seeing  me,  and,  as  the  beach  was  qnite  narrow  at 
Uiis  point,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  block  up  the  way,  and,  for  a 
moment,  to  pnt  him  oat  of  countenance.  He  glided  by  me  with 
a  dexterous  turn,  and  made  his  escape,  in  great  glee,  to  the 
mountains.  He  has  a  happy  time  of  it  in  Corsica,  where  the 
beasts  hare  made  him  king  over  tUem,  as  no  wolves  exist  there. 
When  the  night  came  on,  I  took  a  bark,  and  rowed  oroand 
the  gulf.  What  a  pleasure,  what  night  pictures ! — The  Italian 
sky,  spangled  with  glittering  stars;  the  atmosphere  magically 
transparent ;  in  the  distance,  on  the  land's  end,  a  gleaming 
beacon  ;  lights  in  the  castle  of  Calvi ;  shepherd  fires  above  on 
the  dark  mountains  ;  a  conple  of  vessels  on  the  water,  the  glit- 
tering waves  around  the  boat,  and  the  spark -drop  ping  oars;  in 
the  deep  stillness  a  sounding  mandoline,  whose  tones  revcrbc 
rate  from  the  shore. 


CHAPTER   XVUI. 

A    MUSICAL    CONXERT. 


The  poetry  of  the  night  yet  continued,  for  I  had  no  s 
fallen  asleep  in  my  litlle  locanda,  than  I  was  awakened  by  the 
tinkling  of  citoras,  and  tlic  sound  of  many  singing  voices. 
They  played  and  sang  for  more  than  au  hour  before  tny  liouse,   i 


Id  which  lived  the  jouiig  maiileD  in  whose  honour  the  restintl 
was  g<it  up.  At  firet  a  svi-ciimle  hos  siidj;,  and  then  loceros,  or 
diTUtli  Inmcnlfi.  What  a  carious  serenade  for  a  young  girl  a  R 
(leatli  wail.  It  is  impoK^iblc  to  describe  the  impression  which 
these  psalm-likc  melodies  produce  in  tbcdcad  hoars  of  the  eight. 
Hud  how  deeply  they  move  the  soul,  frora  the  moarnful,  monoto- 
nous, and  prolonged  character  of  the  tones.  The  first  Toice 
SOU);  solo,  and  then  a  second  Joined  in,  and  then  a  third,  and, 
finull;,  the  whole  choir.  The  introduction  was  a  recitative,  like 
the  Italian  ritorocllo.  And  in  the  ritomollo  also,  a  sentiment 
not  truly  sad  in  itself  is  sung  in  an  almost  plaintiTo  manner: 
hut  it  is  only  a  vocero  that  sends  a  trcroour  to  the  heart,  and 
oppresses  it  with  uieluncbuly.  I  had  indeed  heard  similar  night 
nnuic  in  other  parts  of  ('ursica,  but  never  so  full  and  so  solemn 
B<  un  this  occasion.  Never  cun  I  forget  the  mournful  sungs 
of  that  nif^t  at  Calvi.  I  yet  hear  iheir  echo,  and  especially 
of  the  word  tjMrama,  whose  melancholy  ejcjtrcssion  often  strikes 
on  my  ear. 

In  the  morning  1  stnuiMciI  hy  cbauec  into  the  shop  of  an 
old  shoemaker,  who  gave  nic  to  understand  that  be  wad  the 
cilcra  pkycr  of  Uic  previous  night.  He  willingly  lirougbt  oat 
bis  instrument.  The  Corsican  citera  has  sixteen  strings;  in 
form  it  resembles  a  mandoline,  only  that  it  is  larger,  and  the 
sonnding  board  is  not  entirely  round,  but  a  little  carfcd.  The 
strlngis  are  beaten  with  a  smooth  and  pointed  goat's  horn.  My 
universal  experience  of  the  musical  and  poetic  talent  of  tito 
eobblcn  was  here  again  couOrmcd.  Hans  Sachs  of  Cutvi,  at  my 
request,  assembled  some  of  the  best  oiugcra  at  bis  house.  The 
shoc-s  and  lasla  were  thrown  into  a  comer,  and  the  little  singing 
•ociety  assembled  in  tlio  buck  room,  whose  fluwcr^deckcd  wiu* 
ilows  overlooked  the  gulf.  The  singers  drew  the  stool*  logclbcr, 
the  leader  look  thecitnra,  and,  aflcr  some  prolimiunry  Bourisbeii, 
began  to  play.  Hut  I  mont  say  who  the  singers  were.  First 
us  leader;  Ibeu  his  a|;prrnti('0, 
and  music;  a  finely  drcfsed  yonng 
uid  a  Kilver-j^uy  headed  old  man,  of  sctcnty-fonr 
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with  great  zest,  though 
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it  might  not  be  so  brarely  as  in  \m  yoatb ;  as  the  notes  of  C 
Corsican  vocero  are  spun  out  to  a  great  length,  the  worthy 
Tcteran  often  lost  liia  breaih. 

Now  began  the  finest  concert  that  was  ever  performeil. 
They  sang  what  I  moat  desired,  serenades  and  Toeeros,  or 
laments,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  as  their  great  originality  nod 
beanty  pleased  me  most.  After  sereral  others,  they  Banjr  a 
TOCero  on  the  death  of  a  soldier,  the  subject  of  which  was  as 
follows.  A  young  man  of  the  mountaina  abandons  his  mother, 
father,  and  s!ster,  and  goes  to  the  wars  on  the  contiaenL 
After  several  years  he  returns  home,  an  officer.  He  goes  op  to 
his  natiTe  district,  bnt  no  one  of  his  family  rccogoizes  him. 
lie  makes  himself  known  only  to  his  sister,  whose  joy  is  inex- 
pressible. He  then  requests  his  father  and  mother,  to  whom 
he  has  not  yet  discovered  himself,  to  prepare  a  splendid  dinner 
for  him  on  the  morrow,  for  which  he  will  pay  tliera.  In  the 
evening  he  takes  his  gun  and  goes  a  hnnting,  leaving  his  knap- 
Kack  in  his  chamber,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  in  it. 
The  father  sees  the  treasure,  and  resolves  to  murder  the 
Blrenger  in  the  night.  The  terrible  deed  is  accomplished.  On 
the  morrow,  as  the  brother  docs  not  show  himself,  tlioagh  the 
day  was  beginning  to  wane,  tlie  sister  inquires  after  the  guest: 
in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  discovers  to  her  parents  that 
he  is  her  brother.  They  all,  father,  mother,  and  sister,  msh 
into  the  chamber — there  lies  he,  bathed  in  his  own  blood. 
Now  follows  the  lamfnto  of  the  sister.  The  story  ia  true,  and, 
like  all  the  popular  songs  of  the  Corsicans,  founded  ou  actual 
feet.  The  shoemaker  narrated  the  oecnrrenco  in  a  very  dr»- 
matic  style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  expressive  gestures 
of  the  old  man,  and  then  he  seized  the  citern,  and  they  sang 
the  lamenlo. 

When  I  told  the  friendly  singers  of  my  intention  to  translate 
their  sougs  into  my  native  tongue,  and  that  I  should  ever  re- 
member them  and  their  performance,  they  invited  me  to  p«ar  a 
yet  another  evening  in  Calvi,  when  they  promised  to  sing  tMM 
whole  night  through,  for  my  gratification.     If,  howerer,  I  wi4fl 
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determined  to  leave,  I  ouglit  to  go  to  Zilia,  wlierc  vrerc  tlie  best 
dngcrs  i>f  all  Corsica.  "But  tliu  best  of  oil  of  thcin,"  BAid 
Crisiiiii,  "  is  dead,  lie  sung  ds  sweetly  as  a  bird ;  btit  ho 
went  to  the  mountains  and  turned  bandit,  wbere  the  peosantst, 
wbo  were  charmed  with  his  mnaio,  for  a  long  time  protected 
him  against  the  myimidons  of  the  lave.  They  took  him  at  last, 
however,  and  eut  off  his  liead  in  Cortc." 

CbIti  was  thus  an  oasis  of  song  to  mo  in  this  desert  and 
thi III;- populated  region.  I  was  surprised  also  to  learn,  that 
two  of  llio  best  ])Dels  of  Corsica  were  born  in  Calvl :  BaptlstA 
Agncsc,  an  ecelcsiagtic,  in  1611,  and  VincooEO  Qiubcga,  who 
died  in  bis  SOtli  year,  as  a  judge  of  court  In  Ajacclo.  Tbe 
latter  is  not  improperly  styled  llie  Anacreon  of  Corsica.  I 
hare  read  some  of  Wis  beautiful  lore  songs  and  sonnets,  which 
arc  distbguislied  by  their  grace  and  feeling ;  only  a  few  of 
them  ore  left,  aa  ho  burned  most  of  them.  As  Sopliociea  says 
that  memory  is  the  (jncen  of  things,  and  as  the  muse  of  poetry 
is  alxo  a  kind  of  mncmosyne,  I  here  make  mention  of  a  once 
wo  rid -renowned  Corsican  of  Culvi,  Qialio  Quidi,  in  1681,  llie 
wonder  of  I'adua,  on  account  ofbis  uuforlunatc  memory.  He  wan 
nblv,  after  one  bearing,  to  repeat  over  again  thirty-six  thomtnd 
names.  Ho  was  coiled  Guidi  drlla  gran  memaria.  Ho  prodncod 
nothing,  for  bis  memory  seemed  to  hare  destroyed  lii^  creative 
powers.  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who  lived  before  him,  was  an 
anihor,  but  ho  died  young.  It  is  with  the  precious  gift  of 
memory  as  with  all  other  cudowmeut^  of  heaven,  they  seem  to 
lirove  a  curse  when  too  bounteonsly  bestowed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to   Salvatoro  Tiale,  a  resident  of 

BAKtia,  where  he  yet  lives,  at  on  advanced  age  :  he  is  the  most 

prolific  poet  which  tlic  ixlunU  has  pniduccd.     He  has  written 

a  comic  poem,    "la    DiaomaiJita,"   in    the  character  of   tlie 

I    Srcch'a  Jtapila  of  TnSKoni,  and  translated  Anacreon,  oj  well 

as  some  of  Hyron.     Vinlc  merits  well  of  his  country  for  hi* 

iDdefatigahle  devotion  to  letters  nud  for  tlie  light  he  ha*  *hc<l 

L   On  Con>iean  customs.     Corsica  has  also  n  translator  of  Uutwce, 

I  Giuseppe  Otiavlano  Savelli,  a  friend  nt  AlUcri.     Among  other 
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poets  deaerring  uf  men^on  ia  the  son^  writer,  Biadelli  of  Bwtia, 
who  died  in  1823,  The  finest  songs  of  Corsicn,  however,  an 
those  of  the  people,  and  its  greatest  poet  is  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 


Thk  character  of  the  Corsiean  death  songs  is  nnderstood 
from  the  customs  touching  the  dead  that  prevail  in  the  island, 
and  which  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  With  a  people  among 
whom  death,  more  than  anywhere  else,  roves  about  as  a  de- 
stroying angel,  and  whose  bloody  figure  is  ever  before  their 
eyes,  the  dead  mnst  receive  a  most  particular  and  deront 
homage.  There  ia  something  myslerionsly  sombre  and  Strang* 
in  the  fact,  tlmt  the  loveliest  poetry  and  music  of  the  Corsii 
derive  their  highest  inspiration  from  the  wildest  sorrow.  Mi 
of  these  carious  flowers  of  popular  poetry  have  sprung 
from  blood. 

When  death  has  entered  a  bouse,  the  relations  say  01 
their  beads,  as  they  Etand  around  the  bed,  and  then  they 
a  cry  of  lamentation  {grido,)      The  corpse  is  now  laid  on 
table  against  the  wall,  which  is  called  the  Tola :  the  head 
placed  on  a  pillow,  and  covered  with  a  cap,     In  order  that 
fcatnrcE  and  face  may  not  lose  their  natural  character,  a  pit 
of  cloth  is  bound  around  the  neck  and  chin,  and  over  thecroi 
of  the  head,  under  the  cap.     If  it  be  a  young  girl,  a  white 
winding  sheet  is  put  on  the  body,  and  llie  head  is  garlanded 
with  Dowers.     If  it  be  a  woman,  a  parti-coluurcd  garment  ia 
generally  worn  ;  or  if  an  old  woman,  a  black  one. 
he  thus  lies  in  a  death  shirt,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  resembles  ■«< 
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EtrascBR  corpse,  lu  I  tinve  s»q  it  depicted  in  tlii?  musctim  of 
the  YBtican,  sDrroundof)  bjr  niournertt. 

The  Tola  Is  often  vatched  snd  wept  over  tho  entire  night, 
and  a  Gre  iatopt  barning.  But  the  great  lamentation  is  made 
in  earlj  morning,  before  the  funeral,  when  the  corpse  is  laid  in 
the  coffin,  and  liGfurc  the  death  brotlters  come  to  carry  it  nvmj 
on  tho  bier.  The  friends  and  relBtives  from  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  make  up  the  fniieral  procession,  which  is  called  tho 
eoiieo  (escort)  or  tho  teirrnla.  A  woman,  and  she  is  always  a 
poetess  or  singer,  leads  a  choir  of  female  mourners.  When 
the  women  go  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  corpse,  it  is 
called  andareaila  trimita;  when  the  dead  is  a  mnrdercd  uan, 
andarr  alia  gridata,  whii'h  means  to  go  to  the  outcry  or  howl- 
ing. On  entering  tho  honsc,  the  choir  salutes  the  weeping 
relative,  be  she  a  widow,  mother,  or  sister,  and  they  bovr  their 
heads  to  each  other  for  at  least  half  a  minnte.  A  woman  of 
the  afflicted  family  then  inrites  the  persons  convened  to  mourn. 
They  form  a  circle  antund  the  Tola,  a  ctrchio  or  caracidlo,  and 
howling,  swing  uboul  the  corpse,  separating  hands  and  reanlt- 
ing  again,  but  olwnrt  with  a  cry  of  lamcntaliun  and  tho  wildcat 
demonstrations  of  grief. 

These  pantomimes  are  not  always  alike.  In  many  plocci 
they  have  been  superseded  by  time,  in  others,  they  arc  softened ; 
but  In  tho  mountains,  deep  in  the  interior,  and  especially  in 
Kiolo,  they  exist  in  all  their  old  pngnn  vigonr,  and  resemble 
tho  death  dancpi  of  Sardinia.  Their  dramatic  Tlvadty  and 
fnrioas  ecstocy  is  lerriblo  to  behold.  The  daneen,  aingers  and 
mourners  are  women  only.  With  disherelled  hair,  dowing 
over  their  breasts,  like  llacchaules,  their  eyes  beaming  with 
An,  and  their  black  fluttering  mantltw,  they  dance  around, 
altering  erics  of  wailing,  striking  the  palms  of  their  hands 
together,  beating  their  breasts,  rending  their  hair,  weeping, 
and  sobbing;  they  throw  themselves  on  the  Tola,  and  strew 
their  heads  with  dust.  The  wall  suddenly  ceases,  and  the 
women  now  sit  still,  tike  sybils,  on  the  floor  of  the  ilcath  cham- 
^  ber,  breathing  heavily  and  taking  resL     Fearful  U  the  contrsit 
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betveen  the  wild  death  dancp,  with  its  stuDniu^hon-ls,  and  tha  1 
torpse,  reposiiiR  sliff  and  (■till  on  tlie  Wer,  aud  vet  rnling  o»or  ' 
this  revel  or  furieB.     In   the  moiiritiuns,  the  wailiug  wocaen 
lacerate  their  faces,  so  as  to  draw  blood,  rroni  the  old  pagan 
belief  that  blood  is  acceptitble  to  the  dead  aud  appeasing  to 
Itacir  maoes. 

There   is   something  ilcmoDiac    in   the   behaTioar  of  these   ) 
moorDing  wotneti ;  it  must  haTc  a  frigiitTuI  effect  when  Ihof   I 
dances  and  wails  relate  to  a  murdered  person.     Then  they 
become  veritable  furies — the   snakc-hured  avengers  of  mur- 
der— as   Egchflus   has  ptunted   tbcm,  whirling  abont,   with 
dishevelled  locks,  clapping  their  hands,  howling  and  singing 
vengeance.     The  effect  of  their  songs  is  often  bo  powerful  on 
the  ninfderer,  who  heare  them,  as  to  strike  him  with  terror,  and 
to  Glartle  his  troubled  conscience  ittlo  a  confession  of  gutlt. 
I  read  of  an  assassin,  who,  enveloped  in  the  Capuchin  cloak 
of  the  death  brothers,  had  dared  to  hold  a  funeral  candle  by 
the  bier  of  his  victim,  which  fell  from  his  Ircnibling  hantk 
when  he  heard  the  avenging  song.     In  criuiiual  trials,  evi>   | 
dence  of  any  one  having  trembled  with  fear,  at  the  death  wail, 
is  admitted  as  proof  of  guilt     Yes,  many  a  man  in  this  island  J 
resembles  Eschylus'  Orestes  ;  and  the  prophetess  can  truly  say ;  J 
''  I  behold  at  the  marble  navel  stone  a  man  under  the  curse  of  i 
God,  sitting  as  a  suppliant,  with  his   hands   dripping  witk  1 
blood,  and   holding  a  ncwly-dran'o  sword.     Bnt  before  this  j 
man  a  wondrous  troop  of  women  sleeps,  seated  in  their  seats —    i 
by  no  means  women,  bat  tiorgons  I  call  them;  nor  again  wiH  J 
I  liken  them   to  Gorgon  forms  I  have  seen   once  on  a  timft  I 
painted,  carrying  off  the  food  of  Phinens;  but  these  are  wing^  f 
less  to  behold,  and  black,  abominable  in  kind."* 

The  stillness  of  death  prevails  in  the  chamber,  Xothing  » 
heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  the  cowering  and  waiting 
women,  as  they  sit  enveloped  in  their  manilei),  their  heads 
sunken  on  the  breasi,  expressing  the  deepest  grief,  in  the  old 
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Greciin  manner,  oa  artists  represent  tliu  h«nds  of  lliofw  bowed 
down  bj  insupportable  sorroH'.  Xuture  herself  hns  given  to 
roan  only  two  extreme  modes  of  expressing  grief — the  eruptivs 
ontery  of  nn control! able  feeling,  in  which  the  vital  energy 
bursts  forth  vith  all  Its  power;  and  the  deep  torpor  into 
which  it  sinks  in  panilysed  impotuncy.  One  of  the  women 
euddcniy  springs  up  from  Iho  circle ;  and,  like  an  inspired 
prophetess,  raises  a  song  over  the  dead.  The  song  proeccdi 
in  recilAtive — strophe  for  strophe — euch  one  ending  with  a 
Woo !  AVoe !  Woe  I  which  the  wailing  ehoir  repeats,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  The  singer — a  female — !b 
(ilso  tbe  leader  of  the  choir,  who  composed  or  improvised  tlio 
dirge.  In  Sardinia,  it  is  generally  the  youngest  maiden.  lit 
general,  tbccc  cnio-^isile  or  elcgaic  songs,  in  which  the  praise 
of  the  dead  is  mingled  with  lamentation  over  him,  or  with  an 
appeal  to  Tcngeaoce,  arc  eiiteuiporixcd  on  the  spot. 

What  ■  striking  contrast  the  civilisation  of  this  country— 
which  yet  keeps  nlirc  such  cnsloras — presents  with  our  society, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  divided  by  an  inlerral  of  lhrc« 
thousand  years  of  time.  The  dead  body  lies  on  tlio  Tola,  and 
the  women  sit  cowering  on  the  floor ;  a  young  maiden  artaos — 
ber  face  burniug  with  frenzied  enthusiasm — and  improvisea, 
like  Miriam  or  Sitppho,  verses  full  of  inimitublo  grace,  and  of 
the  boldest  imagery.  Her  Dgilaled  soul  rythmically  pourt 
forth  an  iueshaustible  profusion  of  diUliymtnlis,  melodiomttjr 
ex|ircwtive  of  the  greatest  Imman  woe.  At  the  close  of  every 
strophe,  the  choir  cries  aloud,  Dth  !  Jieh  !  Jhh  !  I  know  nnl 
where  the  horrible  is  united  with  the  bcnntifut  in  «uch  poetical 
and  QXprcuive  combiuation  as  in  Ibis  scene,  where  a  maiden 
BtngR,  before  a  bier,  the  momentary  impnises  of  her  virgin 
heart,  accompanied  by  a  bowling  chorus  of  fkirlcs.  A  yonog 
girl,  with  flnmint;  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  rises  np,  Ilk* 
Krinnys,  and,  bending  over  the  murdered  brother,  lying  on  l)it 
Tola,  with  his  gnn  and  sword  by  hl«  side,  dcmondi  vengeance, 
in  tones  and  teroii  that  eonbl  not  be  more  forcibly  uttered  by 
nuculine  liiM.     In  IhiH  inland,  iho  humbly  nerrlng  wife  holdi 
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a  court,  and  before  the  tribnnal  of  licr  nailing  nccusalion, 
guilty  wretch  is  arraigned.     So  also  s.iiig8  ibe  maiden  clioir 
Eichjias:  "  My  child,  Ihe  cousuiaing  jaws  of  fire  qoell 
the  spirit  of  the  dead,  but  afterwards  he  ehows  big  wrath. 
But  the  dead  is  bewailed  with  a  fuueral  inoan,  and  be  that 
wronged  him  is  discovered.     A  rigbtcoas  grief  for  fathers  and> 
for  parents,  stirred  up  on  all  sides,  iurestig;alcs  the  whole."* 

Some  of  these  prophetesaea — I  might  likea  them  to 
German  Vellciln — have  gained  great  celebrity  by  their  inspi- 
rations. In  the  last  centun-,  Marioln  della  Fiazzole,  the 
leader  of  the  death  choirs,  who  was  everywhere  aoaght  for 
on  account  of  ber  inspiration  ;  and  Cloriuda  Frauceschi,  alWi 
of  Cascina,  were  particalarly  distinguished.  In  Sardinia, 
wailing  women  are  called  piagaoni,  or  prrfidit ;  in  Coral 
verrorairici,  or  ballulrici.  The  choir  leaders  do  not  always 
exclusively  sing;  but,  on  many  occasions,  also,  the  mother, 
widow  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased ;  and  esjiecially  the 
Bisters.  For  the  grief-s trick eu  heart  overflows  in  artlessly 
eloquent  lamentation,  and  gives  elevation  to  the  speech  and 
thoaghts,  without  the  aid  of  poetic  talent.  The  form  of  the 
death  laments  is  moreover  fixed,  and  the  Corsican  woman, 
before  any  calamity  in  her  own  family,  has  long  been  familiar 
with  them— OS  they  pass  from  raontli  to  month,  like  other  songs 
with  ns.  A  dark  cloud  tlins  everywhere  here  hangs  over  tbq 
people.  When  the  Corsican  maidens  sit  together,  they 
the  singing  of  a  lamcnto,  as  if  to  accustom  themselves  befa 
hand  to  the  death  wail,  which  they  may  perhaps  be  called 
to  sing  over  the  Tola  of  a  brother,  hnsband,  or  child. 

This  pantomimic  lamentation  dance  is  called  the 
funeral  dance — in  Corsica.     To  ballalare  topra  un  cadai 
means  to  dance  over  a  corjise.     The  wailing  is  called  voc 
the  wail  vocero,  compito,  or  hiiUnta.    In  Sardinia,  this 
mony  is  called  tilio,  or  aiiito.     This  word  is  derived  from 
exclamation  of  woe — n/ii.'  ahi!  a/a! — with  which  the  < 
leaders  close  every  strophe,  and  which  Iheir  corapanious  rc] 
«  Buoklcj'a  Tnni. 
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Tbc  Lnlin  cxclatnation  was  atat;  nnd  that  or  the  Greeks,  as  tg 
seen  ID  tbcir  tragcdiee,  otolotoi;  anil  evea  with  tis  Germaus, 
Ihc  riolcnt  cry  of  pain — nhttitala — ih  tisnal,  as  anj  one  can 
experience,  who  tliinks  of  what  ho  exclaims,  when  be  has  barot 
bis  finger,  and,  dancing  with  pain,  snaps  it  in  the  lur. 

As  soon  OS  the  death  brothers  come  before  the  honse  to 
carry  away  the  bier,  a  cry  of  woe  is  again  raised,  and  the  body 
is  then  accompanied  by  the  procensiun,  with  lond  wailing,  to 
the  church;  whence,  after  being  blessed, it  is  bortie  with  the 
Mine  dismal  music  to  the  burial  groond.  The  death  banqaet — 
cunvito,  or  con/orfo— closes  the  solemnity.  A  repast  is  Indeed 
previously  gircn  to  those  who  watch  the  corpse,  which  is  called 
the  vtylia,  and  ercry  death  brother  nsnally  reeeires  a  cake. 
The  confoTto  itself  is  given  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  either  in  his  house,  or  ia  that  of  one  gf  his  kinsmen. 
To  this  feast  the  guests  are  invited  in  the  most  pressing  terms. 
It  is  conceived  that  the  dead  is  honoured  by  ibe  largest  pos- 
sible banquet ;  and  if  ho  was  a  much  resjiccted  i>erson  in  life,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  from  the  nnmber  of  the  gneats.  Theso 
dentil  banqaets  arc  often  got  ap  nt  great  expense ;  and  bread 
and  meat  aro  also  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  village.  The 
mourners  are  dressed  in  black ;  and,  if  the  aOliclcd  survivor  bo 
a  man,  he  lets  his  beard  grow  for  a  long  time.  When  tlio 
oiiniversary  of  the  ceremony  returns,  the  bani|uat  is  eomctimeri 
repeated. 

Such  is  the  Coniican  funeral  ceremony,  as  it  is  practiced  to 
the  present  day,  in  the  interior  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
inland — the  cnrious  relic  of  an  ancient  Pagan  custom,  existing 
in  the  midst  of  Christianity,  and  united  with  its  rites.  How  old 
the  btiHaia  may  be,  and  whence  it  was  iutroduced  into  Corsica, 
is  a  dtlBcnIt  question  to  decide,  and  one  which  I  will  not  here 
venture  to  inrestigatc.  But  I  cannot  forbear  from  some  re- 
ferences. 

Weeping,  walling  the  feeling  recitation  of  llie  virtoea  and 
acts  of  Ibe  deerased  while  living,  and  of  the  love  borne  to  him, 
Ittwrywbefe  alike  the  mode  of  ezxirctuiug  grief.   The  pauion- 
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^M  Bte  hefirt  bursts  forth  into  powerful,  dramatic,  and  vivid  de- 

^P  moustnitions  of  sorrow.     The  restraining  poncr  of  educaliou, 

howcTcr,  controls  the  human  soul  even  in  its  sensations,  and 

sets  boonda  to  the  expression  of  Dataral  feeiing  in  civilized  and 

cultivated  society.     Bnt  it  is  not  so  with  the  man  of  nature, 

I  the  cliild  and  the  so  called  common  people,  who  jet  reflecl  ia 

the  midst  of  onr  civilizalioD,  the  epic  period  of  the  human  race- 
If  any  one  desires  to  be  conTinccii  that  the  epic  men,  kings, 
heroes,  aod  popular  chiefs  manifested  their  grief  in  such  a  pas- 
sionate manner,  as  the  Corsicans  of  the  present  dnj-  in  the 
hallata,  he  must  read  the  poems  of  Ferdusi,  Homer,  and  Uic 
Bible.  Esan  cries  aloud  and  weeps  for  his  stolen  son ;  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  for  Joseph  ;  Job  t^ars  his  clothes  and  hair  and 
falls  on  the  ground,  and  his  friends  do  the  same ;  the;  lift  np 
their  voices,  and  throw  dust  over  their  heads.  David  lays  hold 
of  his  garments,  and  tears  them  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and 
bewails  them  in  song  and  tears;  he  likewise  weeps  over  the 
flight  of  Absalom ;  ho  veils  his  head,  and  goes  about  with  nabeii 
feet. 

Yet  more  passionate  and  unbridled  ara  the  outbursts  of  sor- 
row of  the  Uomeric  characters.  Achilles  laments  for  Patro- 
clus,  a  dark  cloud  of  melancholy  envelops  his  soul,  and  wUI 
botli  hands,  ho  strews  his  head  with  dust. 


b  rnrloD 


d  hr  tptcsd 


Thue  ba  iohtmt  oith  dnul,  and  theu  he  I««n; 

On  Ihn  hiird  mil  bi>  groaning  bnut  bs  Ibnw, 

Aod  rulled  aud  ^vetl'd,  w  la  eartb  he  gnw. 

The  tlrgin  fsptiru,  with  diiotdcred  charms, 

(Won  b.T  bii  own,  or  bj  Patnclu!'  VDi). 

Rnih'd  rrom  Ibe  tVDU  wilb  ciict ;  and  gathsring  mud, 

It*al  Ibcir  "tiilo  brr»t>  ud  fainted  on  tbc  grsDod." 

When  Ilcctor  falls,  Hecuba  tears  her  hair,  and  Priam 
piteouslj  mourns,  and  he  subeeijacnllj'  says  to  Achilles,  when 
he  offers  hiui  a  lied  to  rest  upon. 


WAIL   OF   DAVID. 

"For  *1nra  lh<  ilij  thit  nnniWd  *ilb  Ih*  iIfkiI 
iSj  hiilplni  inn,  tfac  ilnit  bui  bKD  mj  bed." 


P 


Tbe  hero  Rustem.in  Ferdusi,  tears  his  hair  in  the  iome  min- 
ner,  for  his  son  Sohrab,  bowls  for  griff  and  weeps  blood ;  Soh- 
rab's  mother  throws  fire  on  her  head,  tears  ber  dress,  coDtinn- 
all;  swoons  away,  fills  the  ball  with  dnst,  weeps  daj  hj  day, 
and  dies  after  a  year.  Passion  here  expresses  itself  with  giant- 
like force,  as  the  hero  Ggnres  are  themselves  of  colosa&l-like 
proportions. 

lu  tbe  Nibelungenlied,  the  greatest  troffcdy  of  blood  ven- 
gwDce,  lorrov  is  uot  less  powerfully  expressed.  EHmhild 
raises  the  cry  of  wailing  orcr  the  dead  Siegfried,  draws  blood 
fi^om  ber  neck,  weeps  blood  over  his  corpse,  and  all  tbe  women 
assist  her  in  monmiDg. 

Almost  ererywhcro  the  death  wail  is  found  as  tbe  tyric  etTa- 
sion  of  grief,  and  forming  itself  in  song.  In  contrast  with  the 
Corsican  lamentations,  I  introduce  here  the  sublimcBt  of  all 
death  wails,  that  of  David  over  Sanl  and  Jonathan : 

"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  npou  thy  high  places ;  how 
arc  the  mighty  fallen  I 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aske- 
loD ;  lest  the  dsugUiers  of  the  I'bilistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
daaghlers  of  the  unci  re  a  incised  irininph. 

"  Vb  monntains  of  Gieboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let 
there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings ;  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

"Prom  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saal  re- 
in raed  not  empty. 

"  Saal  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  Hres, 
and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided  ;  they  were  swifter  than 
Mgles,  tbe;  were  stronger  than  lions. 

"Ye  daogbters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  yoa 
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ents  of  go^^H 


-  Id  scarlet  with  other  delights ;  who  put  on  ornaments  o 
upon  your  apparel. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  1  O 
Joualhan,  thou  wast  slain  in  the  high  places. 

"  I  am  distressed  for  tbee,  my  brother  Jonathan ;  very  plet 
ant  bast  tliou  been  nnto  me ;  tby  lore  to  me  was  wonderfol,  . 
passing  the  lore  of  women. 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  n 
ished  V 

Thoroughly  drumalic  is  the  lumcnlation  over  the  dead  body 
of  Hector  in  the  last  cauto  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  every  respect 
like  a  ballata  around  the  Tola.     This  Tocero  we  will  also  hear. 

B'en  10  tha  piila«  Iha  Md  pomp  Ibe^  wiil ; 

Tbaj  wctp  4iid  pUM  him  on  Ui«  b«d  o(  Mate, 

A  milmfholj  choir  BUeod  unnDd, 

With  pluntiro  xigbi)  and  miuie*(  nltoui  lounJ ; 

AlMrsKtetj  thtj  ling,  alleniste  don 

Tb'  ebeditDl  mn,  melvdioni  id  Iheir  wa«, 

Wbila  dBBp«r  mtrowt  gruD  bom  nrh  TuU  betti. 

And  Dslnre  ipealu  at  artry  puiu*  ur  an. 

lAm4lravnrk,  miH.  a  l»m<ml.) 
Flnt  la  tha  corpaa  Ilia  weeping  ooniDrt  llvw ; 
Araoiid  bit  nsck  her  milk  wbilc  armi  iho  ibraw; 
And,  "  Ob  nj  Htelnr!  oh  aj  lord!"  iha  erira, 
"  Soatcb'd  in  tbj  blooio  frain  Ihefe  dcuring  tjn  I 
Then  to  (h*  dicmal  reuou  for  erir  gun*  I 
And  I  ■bcadoned,  da»Uile,  aloiiB! 
Ad  onl7  «B,  DD»  comfort  of  oar  psina, 
Rad  prodaet  now  of  bapleu  Iutb  remaint ! 
Kerer  lo  maolj  age  Ibal  ton  ihnll  rite. 
Or  niih  incnaiing  graoea  glad  mj  *y«; 
For  nion  nair,  <ber  gnat  defander  ilaia,) 
Shall  liBk  a  imoking  niin  m  tbe  plain. 
Who  now  proMeU  bar  witaa  wilh  gnardjao  oarc? 
Who  una  her  infant*  fn>m  tha  rago  of  warF 
waft  tfacK  infan' 


it  Ihtm.)  I. 


,  r^rrl 


(ThoK  wiv 

Than  too,  n;  ion  !  lo  barbaroua  elinaa  ibal 

Tha  lad  eompuiion  of  ihj  aio(b<['>  woo; 
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DriiTM  fa*ne«  d  lUrg  brfgrethe  lictar't  loord; 

Condcmo'd  lu  UiO  for  lonie  iDhnDiiin  I'.rJ; 

Or  tUe  loiiiD  Oteeii,  whosa  fttthsr  pnti'il  lh«  plain. 

Or  aun,  or  brother,  bj  put  H«etur  sIkIii  i 

In  UeMar'i  blood  hi*  TCDgckOFs  *h>ll  cojoj, 

And  burl  tb««  bcadlong  from  ths  lovcri  of  Troy. 

For  th;  (tarn  fslber  Berer  iparad  ■  tvt ; 

Tbnnea  raanj  evili  hii  iiul  pironUi  borr, 

Hit  paranti  mimf,  but  hlii  Cuotorl  inuro. 

Wh;  gav'K  thou  not  (a  Dia  Ih;  d; Ing  hnndF 

And  wh;  raeaiTrd  out  t  Ibj  l«il  CDmmmiid  f 

EuiDS  word  thou  wouMVt  bsra  ipuk*.  nhicb,  lullj  di 

Wblcb  natar,  Davar  could  bg  loit  In  air, 
Flitd  in  aj  hnrt  and  oTt  repaitad  (kan!" 


Tbi  Biinitnrul  mothtr  nail  luftaina  bar  [lart : 
"  0  (boa,  tba  baal  lb*  dauaal  Is  njr  bavl  I 
Of  all  my  nwa  tknn  noit  bj  baaran  apprsrad 
And  by  lb'  Itnmorlal*  a'cn  In  dsitb  betoiadl 
Whlli  all  B17  Dtbar  aoni  In  birbuoui  bud*. 
AobUltfi  bound  ud  lold  to  forrlgn  brndi, 
TbU  r«l(  no  abalni,  but  aaol  a  iluhuu*  Ghoil, 
Pne.  and  ■  hani>  to  (ba  Stjclui  ooaiL 
SaottDCwl,  'til  truo  bjr  bii  inhuman  doatu, 
Tbj  DoUa  cona  wu  dragsed  atuuHd  Ilia  lunh, 
(Tbalonbof  bim  lb;  ■•rllha  anu  had  (lain); 
Uoganannu  iBInll.  Inpolnl  and  *ain  I 
Yal  gloir'it  Ihou  tr*ah  wlib  aaarj  lldnf  gnea, 
Ko  mark  of  pain  or  TJolanca  of  tie* ; 
Roaj  and  fait!  a*  Phsbu'  ailrtt  bo* 
IMaaiaaad  Ibaa  gantlj  In  lb*  *b«da>  balow !~ 

n«  apak*  tba  daa*  ud  ndUd  lata  toaiK 


ntit  In  (wmp  of  jrlaf  appcan  1 
lb<  •hlnlaf  ilniM-i  of  bar  aj... 
ud  arjittl  droya  i>hll«  llm  ibt  wImi 


ORlflIN    UF    DEATH    SOXOS. 


I  lirirB  ten  jrtn  (nnluppj  je«n)  tn  i^cr, 
w  Pwii  bruDght  me  lo  Ibe  Trtijiu  ihuro; 
had  I  perub'd  tn  that  rutin  dirine 
need  tbu  tutt,  Lhii  afj  bcsrt  «r  idIdc  '.) 


Thj  pilj  checked  my  bi 


ODd  bmtheT  ejed  m 


The  fftte  I  ciujcd,  I 
Smd  nelco  hu  no  I 
Tbreugh  Troy".  »i. 
In  Tro;  dcHitcd  k 


lufteo'd  all  Dy  pain, 
ud  mourn  (Dyiolf  in  i 
•  ef  all  thii  mliery! 


Pelasgians,  Greeks,  PheDiciana,  and  especially  the  1 
tians,  the  aDcient  people  of  Italy,  the  Etruscans  and  Romans, 
all  bare  had  thdr  dealb  lamenis ;  also  Ihe  Celts,  the  Irish,  the 
Germans,  as  well  as  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  Arrica,  and 
the  Indies.  Id  Italy  i^iniitar  funeral  costoms  prevail ;  in  Corsicm, 
Sardiaia,  aod  Ihe  kingdom  of  Naple.^.  *M 

Peter  Cymffius  indeed,  traces  the  Corsican  death  ceremonicVfl 
to  tbose  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  are  nndonbtedly  of ' 
Pelasgic-Etruscan  origin.     All  those  familiar  wilh  the  customs 
of  the  Romans,  will  conGrm  this,  opinion.     They  also  had 
monming  women,  who,  us  at  the  present  day  in  Sanlin 
called  preficee,  and  their  songs  ]!/ttnia.     On  the  c 
the  funeral  of  Gerraanicus,  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  cnlogistic  a 
commemoratire  songs  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  aod  t 
accompanying  manifestations  of  sorrow,  as  among  the  CDStoovfl 
of  their  ancestors.     In  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tabl«^*4 


cnAHAL'TKIl    OP   TIIE   VOCEROS.  »» 

this  bullata  was  <wlletl  Irttut,  and  imniKhcd  as  a  barbarian 
usage,  n^  it  had  preriousk  been  forbidden  by  the  law  or  Solon ; 
"  Tlie  women  shall  nut  suraich  their  cheeks,  nor  tear  their  faces, 
nor  shall  the  leuas  be  practiced  at  funerals," 

The  faoeral  banqoet  is  also  oF  Pogaa  origin.  I  ascribe  its 
ttdoptioa  to  three  causes:  the  need  of  rcf^shinent  after  the  ex- 
banstion  produced  by  the  ceremonial  mourning;  the  honour 
rendered  to  the  deceased,  by  the  last  feast,  of  which  he  ts,  as  it 
were,  the  dispenser;  and  finally,  the  roligioas  and  mystic  symbol 
of  eating  of  food,  which  is  expressive  of  the  retnni  from  death 
to  life,  as  in  it,  the  nioaroers  again  take  part  in  the  world 
of  the  living.  The  fnneral  dishoa  among  the  Pbsuicians,  Pe- 
lasgi,  Kgyptians,  and  Etrnscaus,  wore  pnnci[>al1;  composed 
of  beans  and  eggs ;  both  of  which  articles  are  mystic  symbols  of 
tlie  aetire  and  paasife,  creatine  and  lifu-sapporting  power, 
according  to  the  ancient  orivnial  Pythagorean  doctrines.  Eveu 
Kt  the  present  day,  in  Sardinia,  and  tuany  other  pkces,  bean* 
and  eggs  are  eaten  at  the  funeral  feast.  I  have  never  heard 
that  this  Es  the  cnatom  in  Corsica,  however.  This  feniit  was 
colled  Silicernium  by  the  llomans.  The  monniing  Trojans 
returned  home  from  tlio  funeral  of  Hector,  to  a  samptaons 
"Sepulchral  Fcost,"  in  the  house  of  Priam. 

The  L'oreican  voccros  arc  all  wrftton  in  the  popular  dialect. 
lo  general,  the  trochaic  measure  is  employed,  and  the  triple 
rhyme;  but  this  is  not  an  invaiinble  rule.  This  measure  and 
the  monotony  of  the  rhyme  produce  a  deep,  melancholy  effect, 
and  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rhythm  more  appropriate  to 
the  expression  of  grief.  The  voceros  are  either  tender  lamvii- 
lallons  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  penon,  or  wild,  terrible  songs 
of  vengeance.    They  clearly  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Cor- 

IRicaiiR — their  vindictive  and  blood-thinly  temperaments,  and 
the  power  of  their  passions.  It  is  fcnrflit  to  think  that  almost 
ftll  throe  songs  arc  composed  by  women,  who  by  nature  ar* 
formed  to  cxprcs*  the  softer  emotions  of  the  soal,  and  to 
trnijicr  the  mdrr  nature  of  ninn.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  the 
whidii  range  of  poetry,  where  the  horrible  and  terrible  have 
a8» 
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been  combined  in  SDch  a  manner,  to  Torm  the  songs  of  the 
people,  and  herdn  is  exhibited  tlie  wonderful  power  of  poetry, 
which  b  even  able  to  niiligate  the  inosl  repulsive  theme,  by 
throwiDg  over  it  a  veil  of  melancholy  beanty.  For  the  Corei- 
can  poetry  is  also  capable  of  expressing  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  tenderest  emotions  and  feelings.  The  metaphorica]  style 
of  Homer,  and  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Songs  of  Solomon,  wD] 
be  fonad  in  these  son^.  TJnartificial  as  they  are,  they  bear  only 
the  impress  of  improvisations,  extended  at  pleasure,  and  are  the 
vivid  representation  of  feeling  in  its  highest  stale  of  excitemenL 
The  inimitable  pnrity,  and  siTecting  natnral  simplicity,  of  many 
of  the  voceros,  carry  a£  back  to  childhood,  and  to  sbepherduul 
patriarchal  life. 


BOOS    POUBTH. 


CHAPTER   I. 


THROUGH    BALAONA  TO  COItTK. 


I  ABAXDDNED  tbc  idoa  of  a  joarney  along  the  coast  of  Calvl 
to  SogODc,  where  the  gulfs  of  Oaleria  aii<l  (ho  Inrj^cr  ones  of 
Porto  &ud  Sagonc  make  a  bold  indentation  in  the  land,  and 
wliicb  ia,  for  the  most  part,  au  uncultivated  region,  destilutc  of 

With  tie  diligence,  which  goes  from  Calvi  lo  CorJc,  I  ict  oat 
to  travel  through  the  bcaDtiful  rallej  of  Halagna.  As  I  have 
already  said,  this  large,  beaatiful,  and  moi^t  highly  cu1tiTat«d 
Tallejr  is  called  the  garden  of  Corsica.  MountaiuB,  whose  sDin- 
mits  seem  to  penetrate  the  hcarcna,  ami  snowy  peaks  like  those 
of  the  Tolo  and  the  mighty  Qroaso,  with  hills  of  the  moat  pic- 
tureaqoe  fonus,  aarronnd  it,  and  present  landscapes  of  the 
moat  enchanting  beauty.  A  great  namber  of  riUagea  arc 
scattered  orer  the  decliritiea  of  the  moantains,  among  which 
my  eye  caaght  those  of  Santa  R«parel«,  Muro,  Bclgodere, 
Costa,  Speloncnto,  Fclieeto,  NeBsa  and  OcchiuUuia,  all  for* 
tnerij  aeat«  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  Cajiorali,  and  full  of  re- 
miniscence* of  the  past.  The  Muiaspina  Margraves  once  mlc«l 
Jicre,  and  those  of  Masiui  and  of  the  Lunigiau  Mark  made  it 
their  home — a  powerful  race  of  lords,  which  I>antt'  has  ahio 
celebrated  in  hix  Commedit  DiriDft.  In  purgatory  he  finds 
Conrad  Malaspina: 

(3il) 
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Bui,  Ihrongli  ktl  Eanpe,  when  da  Iboat  dm  dwaU 
To  irhiim  (h«ir  ginr;  it  not  muiircatr 
Tba  rami  tbiU  boDoucg  foar  mmtridni  hmua 
ProelkitBi  Iha  Doblct,  uicl  pniclaimt  iba  Uod, 
So  Ifaat  be  knowi  il  wbo  mi  naicr  then." 


Dmta.  ^^1 
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The  Malaspinfts  built  the  village  of  Speloncato  in  the  Ba- 
Ingna.  Fi^e  cuunts  of  their  honsc,  Qaglielmo,  Ugo,  Riualdo, 
Isdardo  and  Alberto  Rufo,  after  1019.  went  to  Corsica,  Tb^r 
numerous  slock  is  spread  over  Italy  in  many  branches. 

The  bsroDs,  subsequently,  lost  their  poirer  in  Bala^a, 
through  the  democratie  administration  of  the  Terra  del  Com- 
mune. TLe  popular  assetnblics  (veduta)  were  often  held  here 
as  on  the  field  of  Catnpiolo.  The  Corsican  historian  rclfttes 
a  trait  of  slem  and  martial  rhamcter  of  the  gallant  Renaecio 
della  Rocca,  at  one  of  these  redutas,  which  marks  the  iron 
character  of  the  man.  Rennccio  was  haranguing  the  people, 
when  bis  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  rode  on  tho 
Geld,  and  was  thrown,  by  his  frightened  horse,  on  the  point  of 
a  lance  borne  by  his  shield  bearer  behind  him.  The  dying 
youth  WHS  carried  to  his  father.  But  Rennerio  continued  hU 
address  to  the  people  without  changing  his  couutcnance,  urging 
them  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  Genoa.  This  Spartan  trait, 
the  valour  of  GafTori,  the  heroic  feeling  of  Leoni  of  Balagoa 
before  the  tower  of  Nonza,  at  which  his  son  had  fallen, 
remind  me  of  the  indelible  constancy  of  Xcnophon.  When 
the  latter  was  sacrificing,  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
loss  of  Ma  son  Grillus.  TLe  jifflicted  father  removed  the 
eacrificial  garland  from  his  brow,  but  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  son  fell  gallantly  fighting,  he  immediately  replaced  it 
on  bis  temples,  and  tranquilly  proceeded  in  the  sacred  ritos, 
These  Corsicau  heroes,  however,  appear  more  Spartanic  than 
the  Lacedemonians  themselves.  * 

1  found  many  grain  Gelds  already  reaped  in  Balagna,  alwa^ 
a  pretty  sight  in  Corsica.     Everywhere,  and  especially  ii 
vicinity  of  the  villages,  there  are  laxuriant,  Imly  pandiaia 
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pTanlAtiotifl  of  chestiint,  ralnot  and  almond  trew,  and  the 
orchards  or  oranges  and  cilrons,  with  olive  groTo  on  olive 
grove,  in  interminable  succession.  A  good  road  skirta  along 
the  foot  of  the  monntain  ampbithcutre,  and  fVom  all  poiute  the 
motit  cliarming  vistaa  are  opened  over  the  nionnlaiun  and  the 
Bca  The  largest  Tillages  of  Balagna  are  Muro  and  Hul^ro- 
dere,  the  latter  of  irbich  owes  its  name  to  iU  Cue  position. 
The  country  GurruaDding  Belgodere  is  the  fa^onred  land  of 
Minerva. 

It  ia  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  Italy  where  the  olive  tree 
attains  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  in  Batagna.  Its  growth, 
tbo  luxuriance  of  its  branches,  and  the  abundance  of  its  fruit, 
ore  tml;  astonishlog.  It  is  as  huge  as  %  beech  tree,  and  one 
ean  repoae  in  perfect  shelter  beneath  its  wide-spreading  foliage 
fhiin  the  ooundajr  sua.  How  winning  to  our  affection*  is  the 
olive  I  It  is  not  uf  such  imposing  aspect  as  the  plane  tree  or 
the  onic;  its  trunk  and  its  grayish -green,  long,  narrow  Icarm 
nmind  ds  mthcr  of  the  domestic  willow,  but  besides  the  riches 
it  hcara— the  very  fat  of  the  enrtli — it  is  poetically  associated 
with  haman  civilization  and  culture.  When  I  recline  under  a 
graj  olive  tree  on  the  sea-shore,  my  imagination  transporli  mo 
to  the  ucrcd,  sunny  East,  which  has  been  faraillanVd  to  my 
faacy  from  the  first  time  a  pious  mother  opened  the  Illble  aud 
(poke  of  tite  Mount  of  Olives  at  Jeruaolcui.  Uow  often  have 
I  ihdught,  too,  of  the  olive  garden  of  Uethseraaue  I  This  cun- 
aecrutvd  tree  is  also  redolent  of  the  poetry  of  the  Orecki  and 
tbo  wisdom  of  Minerva,  and  carriei  ua  back  to  the  bright  land 
of  Homer,  I'indar  and  Kschylus,  and  amongist  the  muses  and 
L  the  gods  of  Olympus.  X  Christian,  Ilellenic  tree  is  the  olire, 
I  iU  branchea  more  precious  than  those  of  the  laurel,  the  fairest 
I  qrmbol  of  peace  and  Joy,  and  one  which  man  should  solicit, 
I  aboTe  all  othen,  from  the  immortal  gods. 

There  are  several  species  of  olive  trees  in  Bala);na,  the  Sa- 

I  bine,  nthinarei,  the  Saracen,  tnrareni,  the  (Jenocse,  gmortn, 

I  named  from  their  origin   with   the  old  ftignurial  familica. 

L^c  third  kind  is  the  most  abnndant.     It  is  ascribed  to  tba 


I 
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Genoese,  trbo,  nnder  the  goTt^rnment  of  Andre*  Doria,  com- 
pcllci]  the  iuliabitniits  to  plant  the  olive  tn  profusioD — a  prettr. 
peacerul  monnment  of  Geooese  domination  in  Corsica.  When 
the  olive  was  domesticated  in  Corsica  I  cannot  say.  In  Sene- 
ca's epigram  the  absence  of  the  olive  from  the  island  ia 
lamented,  bot  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that  it  was  not  culti- 
vated in  Corsica  before  the  period  of  the  Stoic's  exile.  The 
Coriucan  olive  at  present,  according  to  Hamboldt,  enjors  the 
repntatioD  of  being  the  hardiest  of  all  its  race,  and  the  least 
susceptible  to  the  changes  of  weather.  It  re<]aire3  but  little 
care.  The  oldest  branches  are  trimmed  off  to  BtrengtheB  thero, 
the  roots  are  dag  aroand  to  loosen  it,  or  some  manare  is 
placed  aboat  the  Iniiil:.  The  olives  are  fathered  when  they 
begin  to  drop  off;  twenty  ponnda  of  them  yield  five  pounds  of 
clear  oil,  which  is  placed  in  large  stone  jnrs,  where  it  ts  kept 
nntil  the  mootk  of  May.  Every  three  years  the  olive  produces 
an  obnndanl  crop. 

Tbo  birds  come  and  canr  the  olive  kemeh  on  all  the  foar 
winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter  them  over  the  conntry.  The 
isUad  has  Uins  become  covered  with  wild  olive  bushes,  which 
grow  np  in  green  thickets  on  the  valleys  and  on  the  monntain, 
and  only  await  the  snperintending  care  of  the  agticnhnrist  to 
mature  in  full  perfection.  In  1820  it  was  attempted  to  cosnt 
them,  and  they  were  found  to  nnmber  about  twelve  millioaa. 
The  richest  olive  districts  of  Corsica  are  Balagoa,  Xebbio,  ami 
the  country  around  Bonifacio. 

I  left  the  province  of  Balagna  at  the  village  of  XoKlla. 
Thence  the  road  leads  into  the  monntainons  interior,  and  for 
boars  the  vehicle  rolls  along  throngh  narrow  valleys,  and 
betveen  sterile  hills  of  rock,  withont  a  single  inhabited  settle- 
ment appearing  in  sight,  until  you  arrive  at  Ponto  alia  Leccia, 
in  tbe  Qolo  valley,  where  the  chief  roads  of  the  island,  those 
of  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  and  Bastia,  convert^.  Thence  tbe  Golo  is 
followed  along  a  pleasing  vale.  Oa  the  riurlit  lies  the  pastoral  . 
land  of  Niolo,  the  present  csatoii  of  Calocuccia,  a  rem: 
territory  of  a  coochoidal  fonn,  snrroaodcd  by  lofty  ntoimta 
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among  which  lie  the  lakes  or  Neno  and  Creno.  This  Utile  tract 
la  a  natural  citadel,  for  it  opDns  ouly  in  four  places, Ao  YIoo. 
Tenaco,  Calvi,  and  Corto.  A  stcc|)  rond,  the  »rala  di  tauta 
Btgina,  leads  to  Corte.  Id  thb  district  dwell  the  brarest  men 
of  Corsica,  tlie  patriarchal  shepherds,  who  preserve,  uDchaagcd, 
the  custonia  of  their  forefathers. 

Hany  a  notable  place  lies  on  the  road  to  Cortc,  the  chief 
•moDf;  whicli  is  Soveria,  the  homestead  of  the  valiaat  family 
Cervoui.  It  was  Thomas  Cervoni.  who  rescaod  Fosqaale  Paoli 
fh>in  the  cloister  of  Alando,  in  which  ho  was  bcseigcd  by  the 
inrnriated  Matra.  It  will  be  recoltceted  that  Cervoni  was 
Paoli's  enemy,  but  that  his  mother,  putting  arms  in  his  hands, 
droTO  him  forth,  under  the  threat  of  her  curse,  to  Bare  Paoli. 
Cervoni  made  a  fureed  march  to  the  beleaguered  mouastiTy, 
where  he  fell  upon  Matra  with  great  fury,  and  routed  hi»  army. 
It  IB  a  BOttrce  of  the  highest  pleasure  to  travel  through  a  land 
like  this,  where  every  town  and  hamlet,  moaaUiin  and  valley,  Is 
illastralcd  by  some  heroic  action. 

t'crvoni's  son  was  a  gallant  gcDcral,  who  won  his  first  laurels 
uonolTiceralongsidcofNaiKiIeon  at  Toulon.  lie  distinguished 
himself  at  Lodi,  and  in  1799  he  commanded  at  Rome.  He  it 
was,  to  whom  Pope  FiuB  VI.  announced  the  end  of  lila  reign, 
ao<}  hii  determination  to  leave  Rome.  Ho  was  the  terror  of 
the  pontifical  capital.  Valcry  relates  that  the  same  Corvonl 
Oiodea  complimentary  visit  to  the  pojte  at  the  TuiUeries,  at  ths 
bead  of  the  generals,  ills  line  voice,  and  pnro  Italian  pronun- 
dation  surprised  JUia  Holiness  into  some  flattering  rcmarka. 
TboreapOD  Cervoni  said  :  "Santo  paJrt,  *ono  qiuui  llnliaiu) — 
CW.'— &H0  Cnrto—Oht  Oh .'Sono  Crrvoni."  (Holy  Father, 
I  am  almost  Italian — Uh  I — I  am  a  Conican — Oh ! — I  am  Cer- 
Toui!)Obl  Oh!  Oh!  And  at  this  fearful  reminiscence,  the 
pope,  niU  of  aversion,  drew  bock  t«  the  flre-place.  In  1809, 
Ifarsbal  Cervoni  lost  his  head  by  a  cannon  hall  at  Regensbnrg. 
>ear  to  Soverin  Is  Alondo,  celebrated  by  the  name  of  .SaBi< 
\  ikoccio,  the  oldest  lawgiver,  and  the  Lycurgiis  of  Ihe  Corsicans, 
I  fonadod  their  deiuocralio  form  of  goverument.     Soin* 
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scarcely  recognisable  remains  of  his  palace  are  risible  on  the 
rocks,  ^iic  of  the  descendants  of  Sambucdo.  foar  hoodred 
years  lalcr,  was  vicKrof  the  Corsican  nation.  Caporali  resided 
here  aod  in  the  neighbouring  Omessa.  The  first  tribanes  of 
the  people,  and  under  the  democracy  of  Sumbuccio  entrusted 
with  the  representation  of  the  rights  of  the  commnnes,  they  fell 
Tictims  to  the  universal  eril  which  imdermines  aod  prostrates 
the  best  devised  homan  governments — ambition  and  last  of 
power;  and,  as  the  barons,  they  became  petty  despots  of  the 
most  cmel  and  sangninary  character.  Even  in  his  time,  Filip- 
pini  complains  of  the  Caporali,  as  the  scourge  of  the  coantry. 

Chestnuts  Sourish  around  Alando,  hnt  the  land  is  poor.  Tb« 
black  sheep  and  goats,  from  whose  wool  the  Corsican  peloiicii 
manufactured,  pasture  on  the  mountain  herbage. 

As  soon  as  Mt.  Alluraja  is  traversed,  which  rises  betm 
the  Golo  and  the  Taviguano  rivers,  an  escellent  road  leads  doi 
to  Corte. 
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Thk  srrondissement  of  Cort«,  the  central  locali^  of  i 
ulaod,  in  its  fifteen  cantons  and  one  hundred  and  thirt«eD  conf 
manes,  embraces  a  popnlation  of  fifty-five  thonsand  sonla,  of 
which  the  little  capital  itself  containa  aboat  five  tboosand. 

Corte  is  an  interior  city,  in  a  no  less  imposing  sitaaUon  than 
the  sea-coast  towns.  The  panorama  of  the  brown  mountains, 
in  whose  midst  it  lies,  and  the  citadel,  on  a  steep,  inaccessible 
ridge  of  rocks,  gircs  the  place  a  stem  and  martial  physiognomy. 
The  mounlaias  rise  up  on  all  sides,  in  cveiy  variety  of  form ; 
to  ilic  north  they  are  lower,  and  mostly  with  dome-like  heighis. 


clotliei]  with  baslif  thickets  or  gritin  fields.  The  dycp  liron 
which  covers  them  in  summer,  gircs  the  region  a  most  solemn 
asiicct.  These  are  the  lower  declivities,  rfhich  form  tlie  trater- 
shvils  between  the  Golo  and  the  Tavignano  rivers,  and  divide 
the  pastoral  valley  of  Niolo  from  that  of  Turignano.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  where  the  Tavignano  forms  a  jaoetion 
with  llie  Uusloiiica,  lies  Corte.  Three  high  and  roek-defended 
moanlnins  eommnnil  the  entrance  into  this  ralic,r.  Bolli  rirera 
liave  forced  a  way  through  deep  gorges,  and  msb  over  beds  of 
loose  stones  to  embrace  each  other.  They  are  crossed  by  two 
itooe  bridges. 

The  little  city  has  only  one  principal  street,  the  newly  opened 
Curso,  to  which  an  alley  of  elms  gives  an  nncommonly  pleasing 
appearance.  I  was  here  again  Bnrpri»ed  at  the  Gtillness,  the 
isolation  from  the  world,  and  the  idyllic  repose  which  give  to 
tlic  Conican  towns  Ruch  a  peculiar  charatft^r.  One  sctaallj 
•eems  to  bo  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  world,  and  to  In 
sltogetiter  separated  from  external  intercourse. 

This  city  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the  Corsican  annals. 
lu  the  time  of  Pauti,  it  was  the  central  point  of  his  democroltc 
government,  aud.  at  an  earlier  periud,  the  residence  of  the 
Moorish  king^i — in  every  age  im[>ortanl  for  its  central  poxltlon 
snd  eitadcl,  which  ofl^ n  decided  the  falc  of  war. 

The  citadel  has  a  curious  appearance.  It  i»  the  acropolis 
of  Corsica.  It  stands  on  a  Mack,  precipitous,  Jagged  rock 
that  overhangs  the  river  Tavignano.  The  walls,  towers,  and 
the  old  city  that  surround  it.  ail  look  weather  beaten,  worn  by 
time  aad  incessant  war.  This  fortress  has  been  stormed  and 
MtaieA  orteoer  than  Delgrade  Itself  Tincentello  d'lstrla 
laid  the  fonndation  of  the  present  stmctnre,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  GttMnth  century. 

The  loophole  In  the  wall,  from  which  the  (lenocBC  suspended 
tlie  son  of  GaOrori,  to  renlraln  the  futlier  from  the  siege,  is  still 
■hown.     The  place  Is  as  terrific  and  fearful  at  munt  have  been 
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tJiBt  heroic  scene  ilaclf     It  is  one  of  the  m(>st  snblin 


I  iNUsages 


vf  Ooreican  history,  whk-fa,  u  I  have  previously  aaid,  contains 
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a  QrcBk  and  Komao  att- 
,  possess  the  same  ixigh- 


a  parallel  for  everj*  iltustriooa  deed  i 

nals.     The  Corsican  people,  inJcc<1, 

toned  Tirtues  which  escile  our  admiration  in  Timoleoa  and 

Brains,  but  many  of  llieir  nuUlest  actions  are  lo^t  iu  the  ob- 

Ecurity  of  time,  and  the  remole  scene  of  ihcir  perforniaoce. 

GaBbri's  name  is  the  finest  ornament  of  Curie,  and  his  little, 
bnilet- riddled  house  its  most  conspicuous  mouameut.  1^ 
Taemoty  of  his  courageous  wife  is  also  fondly  cherished.  Tbe 
Genoese,  on  one  occasion,  tool:  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
OafTori  to  Borprise  his  bouse,  for  the  purpose  of  carrrio^  off 
hia  wife,  and  bringing  their  formidable  enemy  to  terms,  by 
tdreata  of  cnel  treatment  to  lier,  as  was  their  castora.  But 
Qaffori's  wife  immediately  fortified  herself  iu  her  hoase,  aud, 
after  barricading  fast  the  doors  and  windows,  she  defended 
herself,  with  a  few  friends  who  had  come  to  her  assistance, 
musket  in  hand,  for  whole  days,  against  the  Genoese,  who 
poured  a  continual  tempest  of  balls  on  the  house.  When  It 
seemed  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  her  friends  advised 
a  capitulation  ;  but  she  carried  a  powder  caiik  into  one  of  the 
lower  rooms,  and  there  seizing  a  match,  she  swore  to  blow  the 
house,  on  the  instant,  iuto  the  air,  if  they  ceased  their  fire  on 
the  besiegers.  They  were  well  assured,  from  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  woman,  that  she  would  carry  out  her  menace, 
GO  they  recommenced  the  fight,  aud  continued  it  umil  Gaffori 
arrived  in  person,  with  a  band  of  followers,  and  liberated  his 
noble  wife.  When  her  husband  was  assassinated,  she  took  her 
young  son,  who  had  once  been  bound  to  the  castle  wall,  aud 
made  him  swear  eternal  hatred  and  vengeance  against  the  Geno*! 
ese.  So  also  did  Hasdrnbal  with  his  son  Hanuibal  i 
times. 

In  the  same  house  Charles  Bonaparte  lived  with  his  wtb 
Letitia,  in  1163.     It  was  worthy  of  the  origin  of  a  Napoleon. 

Many  associations  touching  Pnoli  are  connected  with  a 
house  which  bears  the  name  of  Palazzo  di  Corti,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  Paoli's  government  as  well  as  his  own  resi- 
dence.    There  is  the  little  chamber  in  which  he  worked,  poor 
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kod  bamble,  as  beat  became  the  Corsioan  legislator.  It  in  eoid 
that  the  greal  man,  nover  safe  from  Oic  aisajsin'a  bnll,  con- 
slanlly  kept  the  window  of  this  room  barncaded ;  (ho  sbiitlera, 
in  fact,  nrc  to  be  seen  at  tlio  present  day,  as  tlicn,  pla^ged  up 
with  cork.  The  National  Assembly  had  allowed  bim  n  gaatd 
at  Iwenty-fonr  men,  as  the  democracy  of  Greece  did  to  ibeir 
popular  chiefii.  He  constantly  had  six  Conican  dogs  in  his 
room  as  his  boJy-)iuard.  Tbi«  reminds  me  of  his  contemporary 
and  admirer,  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  also  always  eut- 
rounded  by  do^  in  his  cabinet ;  but  they  were  kept  for  hunt- 
ill^.  The  scene  is  characteristically  tlilfercnt  If  TaoH  wero 
to  be  painted  in  this  canine  society,  as  Frederick  the  Oreat 
was  BO  often  represented  iii  his,  It  would  form  a  tolerably 
urogc  picture— tbc  Corsicau  hero  writing  in  his  poor  cabinet, 
fay  the  chimney  lire,  envcloiicd  in  a  coarse  woollen  coat,  behind 
a  bnrricaJcd  window,  with  a  troop  of  (iercc,  shairiry  dogs  at  his 
f*^el — that  would  be  a  tannine  Corsican  historical  pictare. 

Another  room,  formeriy  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Nine, 
contains  a  uo  \ea8  interesting  curioitity.  There  are  to  be  Been 
the  columns  which  were  to  have  supported  the  canopy  of  % 
tlirone  of  Paoll.  Paoli  and  a  throne  t  Tlmt  is  incredible.  Did 
this  great  popular  lender  aspire  after  royal  emblems  F  So  it  la 
KMcrted,  and  in  confirmation  of  it  the  following  is  related  of 
him.  One  day  a  throne  was  seen  creeled  in  the  national  pa- 
lace. It  was  of  crimson  damask,  adorned  with  gold  fringe, 
and  bearing,  over  the  arms  of  Corsica,  a  golden  crown,  which 
was  BO  arranged  as  to  bang  over  Puoli's  head  when  ho  look  his 
Mat  Nine  smaller  crimson  covered  seals  were  placed  aronnd 
tlie  throne  for  tlic  nine  men.  When  the  council  had  assembled 
in  tlio  room,  acconling  to  the  story,  the  door  nf  Pnoli'it  cliBin* 
ber  opened,  and  he  bimself,  entering  in  n  magnificent  cottume, 
his  bead  covered,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  advanced  lo  tb4 
throne.  Inimedialuly  there  arose  a  mnnnur  %f  astonishment 
and  dUpleaiurc  among  the  Nine,  followed  by  pnifonnJ  silenca. 
Paoli  came  to  a  halt,  and  did  not  take  his  place  on  the  throne. 

I  6nd  this  stnry  so  often  cunflmie<l  that  It  appears  almost 


I 
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presDmptuoas  to  doubt  it.  If  it  be  true,  it  vas  a  rcoiark&bla 
(act  iu  tlie  lire  or  Paoli,  and  furoislies  &  proof  that  mortal  man 
13  never  ecciire  agaiust  tlie  temptations  of  vanity  and  poiap. 
Faoli  and  a  tbronc.  Tbere  can  liardt;  be  a  )jreater  coDtrast. 
The  Corsicau  people  and  freedom  was  the  highest  (brone  for 
the  nobleman,  and  there  never  was  a  more  glorions  one  than 
the  wooden  stool  upon  nhich  PaoH,  the  lawgiver  and  li1>crator 
of  bis  people,  eat. 

His  eaemics  repronched  liim  with  aspiring  after  kingly  ho- 
noDis ;  but  they  did  him  injustice ;  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
his  history.  lie  wished,  perhaps,  by  royal  emblems,  to  increase 
abroad,  and  amoDg  bis  own  people,  the  consideraUon  of  hia 
state,  which  had  always  borne  the  title  of  kingdom  of  Corsica. 
Otlierwise,  he  would  never  have  mode  a  princely  display.  As  all 
the  members  of  his  government,  he  dressed  like  bis  countrynieii, 
in  the  woollen  cloth  of  Corsica,  and  lived  in  the  plainest 
ner.  The  beads  of  slate  differed  only  in  their  superior  ini 
gence  from  the  people ;  and  Paoli — only  in  order  to  give 
external  show  of  a  rcgolor  government  to  the  French — assignvd 
to  ibe  state  counsellors  the  distinctive  costume  of  a  gold-laced 
green  coat — the  national  colour.  He  himself,  as  well  as  bis 
conncil,  put  on  this  official  suit  when  the  French  officers  first 
eiime  to  Corte.  It  was  bis  opinion  that  the  rulers  of  Ibe  coud- 
try  should  appear  in  a  dignified  dress.  This  was  a  iamenljtble 
concession  to  French  etitiuette,  and  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  aa 
veil  as  of  democratic  equality  ou  the  part  of  Paoli ;  and  yet 
tbe  Corsicans  could  have  more  proudly  worn  their  woollen  coats 
than  tbe  French  their  gaudy  uniforms.  Unimporlant  as  seem 
SDch  things,  they  yet  give  cause  for  reflection.  For  timo 
eventually  invests  immaterial  distinctions  with  a  significaat 
meaning,  and  the  exterior  aCTects  the  inner  man.  There 
invisible  evil  infiuenccs  wbieb  taroisb  tlie  brightest  pnritj, 
pair  all  greatness,  aud  demean  tbe  noblest  principles.  Hni 
nature  is  such  that  ils  most  elevated  examples  are  only 
found  where  it  has  struggled  after  noble  aims.  I  have  of 
felt  sad  iu  Corsica  when  1  reflected  that  all  the  heroic  eff( 
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of  the  people  for  libert)'  had  been  fnislratcd,  nnd  thai  tlie  land 
of  Sanipiero,  GalTori  and  Paoli,  was  now  under  the  yoke  of  a 
vain  and  fiddy  nation.  Truo  freedom,  indeed,  IWei  only  in 
Utopia;  hnmanity  Eccms  to  Ic  cnpablc  of  it  nnl^f  in  conse- 
crated momculs. 

Paoli  onco  n?(TiTed  a  pompous  embassy  in  lliis  national 
7>alace.  A  vesetl  of  Tnnis  liad  been  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Balag^nft;  and  Paoli  liad  not  only  restored  to  the  barbarians 
tlie  properly  stolen  from  tliecn  by  the  people,  but  he  tiospitably 
touk  care  of  them,  and  sent  them  bock  under  the  charge  of  tvo 
officers  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  That  sovereign,  in  return,  sent 
B.n  embassy  to  Paoit  (o  express  Uia  (hanks,  and  to  assure  him 
of  hii  laaUng  fViendship  for  himself  and  liis  people,  and  that  no 
Conican  (hoald  ever  be  harmed  within  his  dominions,  The 
Tantfilan  ambassador  Icncelod  donn  before  Paoli,  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  bron,  ho  said,  iu  Italian  :  it  bty  ti  valuta  r  U 
vuot  &<^«  (the  boy  greets  you  and  wishes  you  well).  Ho 
hronght  him  ■«  a  present  a  splendidly  cuptirisoncd  horse,  two 
ostriches,  a  tiger  and  a  diamond  hilled  Bnbro.  After  remaining 
a  few  days  la  Corte.  he  relnrned  to  Africa. 

Ill  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Corte  lies  the  old  Fran* 
ciscan  convent— a  considerable  ruin.  The  Corsican  parliament 
asseniblcd  hero  In  the  time  of  Paoli,  in  the  cloister  church, 
ft-om  whose  chancel  niony  a  Oery  patriot  delivered  his  harangues. 
Many  a  sacriGco  was  offered  to  freedom  in  this  cbarv'h  ;  and 
its  name  resounded  here  not  as  a  meaningless  term.  Those 
who  swore  by  jt,  offered  up  their  lives  in  ita  behalf.  In  1193, 
an  assembly  of  Corsicant  was  beld  on  the  square  before  the 
cloister :  the  times  were  stormy  ;  for  the  National  ConvenlJou 
bad  arraigned  Die  veteran  Paoli  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Po«o 
dl  Bor^,  tliat  implucablu  enemy  of  Napoleon,  and,  like  him,  a 
citlKcn  of  AJaerio,  clambered  up  a  tree,  and  made  an  animated 
vldrcss  to  the  people  in  defence  of  Pnoli ;  his  aecugem, 
tlio  furious  clubbtsts,  Arena  and  Bonaiwrlo,  were  declared 
infamous. 

An  one  wanders  about  the  deathly  itill  streets  nf  the  l[Ul« 
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town,  and  obscrres  tlie  poor  looking  Corsicans  loDoging  n&dsr 
the  pbad;  elms,  as  if  llicjr  uislicd  to  dream  away  life,  it  vtH 
hardly  occur  to  lie  mind  that  ecarccly  a  century  ago  the  mort 
enlightened  political  wisdom  bad  taken  up  its  resideuce  ia  tlita 
^eluded  corner  of  the  world. 

Faoli  had  also  established  a  university  iu  Corte,  as  well  ma 
the  first  printing  press  and  newspaper  in  Corsica.  From  this 
high  echool,  enlightenment  and  knowledge  spread  Uke  a  stream 
of  light  over  the  mountains  and  (alleys  of  Corsica,  dissipating 
the  medieTol  barbarism,  which  had  hnng  like  a  dark  clond  over 
the  island.  I  have  already,  in  the  historical  sketch,  spoken  of 
tbiB  university,  and  of  iU  patriotic  character.  It  sent  forth 
many  valiant  men  and  learned  lawyers  from  its  walls.  Chu'loa 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  father,  also  stadied  here.  The  young 
institution,  however,  went  down  with  the  loss  of  liberty.  PaoK 
left  a  legacy  on  his  death-bed  for  its  restoration ;  and, 
the  aid  of  this  capital,  it  was  converted,  iu  1306,  into  a  sort 
high  school.  It  bus  at  present  a  director  and  seven 
of  science,  but  it  is  not  in  a  very  Qourishing  condjtit 
Perhaps,  al^o,  an  inslitntion  of  the  academical  kind  ia 
sailed  to  the  wants  of  Corsica  than  schools  of  a  more  practical 
character. 

I  met  many  well  educated  ond  learned  men  among  the  Cor- 
sicans ;  and  hero  nlso  in  Cortc  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  ft 
person  whose  familiarity  with  some  branches  of  literature 
struck  me  with  surprise.  He  was  the  son  of  a  brave  captain, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Pontc  Nuovo,  fought  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  His  memory  is 
BO  retentive  tbat  he  can  recite  tho  best  pieces  from  the  French, 
Italian  and  Latin  writers,  as  well  as  entire  pages  from  Taaso 
and  Ariosto,  and  long  extracts  from  Voltaire  or  Machiaveilii 
Livy,  Horace,  Boileau  and  Rousseau.  Speaking  with 
once  on  literature,  I  asked  him  if  he  bad  ever  read  Qoetbsf, 
"  No,"  replied  the  well  read  man ;  "  of  the  English,  I  know 
only  Pope  1" 

Hy  ^iendly  compaoions  at  table— among  whom  was  the  (Milff 
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CoTGican  piunlcr  I  bnd  met  on  tlie  island — took  me  to  see  the 
marLlc  quarries  in  the  ncigtibourhood  of  Cortc.  In  the  hill 
aboTc  Restonica,  a  rich  niurblu  qaarry  haa  been  ]alcij  dis- 
covered ;  the  stone  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  with  rcddisli  Tcins, 
well  adapLed  Tor  archilcctunil  and  oniamcDlal  purposes.  They 
were  then  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  send  down  the  mountain 
ft  great  columnar  block  which  had  recently  been  quarried.  Ii 
was  laid  on  rollers,  and  raised  with  an  Archinidean  screw  ta 
tfac  edge  of  the  steep  way  which  led  from  the  quarry  to  the  place 
whore  it  was  to  be  dressed.  The  huge  mass  descended  the  path- 
way in  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  ringing  as  clear  and  sonorous  as 
•  bell,  Bi  it  glided  alone.  At  the  foot  of  this  marble  mountain 
the  Kestouica  drives  a  mill,  iu  which  the  marble  Blabs  arc 
Rawed.  It  requires  seven  days  to  saw  a  block  into  thirty  «labs. 
Seneca's  reproachful  remark  of  Corsica — n™  prrtiomt  lajn* 
Me  etrdilar — (no  precious  slono  is  hero  quarried) — ia  not 
applicable  at  least  to  Corte.  Elsewhere  it  remains  in  full 
force ;  and  the  jirccious  stones  of  the  i:i!and  remain  a  dead 
capital. 
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II  ID  U  niDD,  y  ninniliilu  al»DUmniU 
T  do  dntTHlo*.— £oi>  Qwljulf. 


I  BAD  proposed  to  ascend  Monte  Rotondo,  the  highest 
monntaln  of  Coraica,  which  lies  a  half  day'«  Journey  to  the 
•outh-west  of  Corte,  and  may  be  considered  the  central  point 
of  the  Uland.  Although  It  voa  rcpresciitud  to  me  ns  a  difficult 
urittohtat.  Iwt  hoped  ( 
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afforded  in  clear  weather.     At  least,  I  expected  to 
insight  into  the  prirailife  shepherd  life. 

Haring  provided  rayseJf  with  a  guide  and  a  mate,  a  little 
bread  and  some  pumpkin  flasks  uf  wine,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  July,  I  stnrtetl  for  the  moantein.  The  way,  a 
Ehephcrd  path,  pnsses  through  the  same  valley  of  (he  wild 
Restonica,  frora  its  junction  with  the  Tnvignano  near  the  town, 
to  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo,  from  which  descended  its 
head  waters.  The  bed  of  this  mountain  slrenm  is  this  deep 
and  gloomy  ravine.  Xenr  to  Corte  the  valley  expands  to  a 
tolerable  breadth,  and  there  flourish  chestnut  and  walnut  trees 
by  the  water.  Farther  up  it  grows  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  it  is  hemmed  in  by  towering  precipices,  overshadowed  bj 
ancient  pines  and  larch  trees. 

The  mule  clambered  with  a  snre  foot  along  the  narrowest 
ledges  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  view  down  into 
the  abyss,  through  which  the  Restonica  roared  with  its  milk 
white  waters,  was  fearfully  beautiful,  and  oflen  rendered  the 
brain  dizzy.  As  the  sun  rose  higher,  I  entered  a  magoiflcent 
forest  of  pines  and  larches.  These  gigantic  trees,  the  pines 
with  their  broad  green  crowns,  the  larches,  as  gnarled  and 
tough  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  very  imposing  and  pictu- 
resque objects.  The  monstrous  trunks  were  buried  in  an 
undergrowth  of  white  blossoming  myrtle,  and  of  the  tall  erect 
boxwood  and  erika.  Refreshing  and  balmy  was  the  perfume 
from  the  medicinal  plants,  in  which  the  mountains  of  Corsica 
are  so  rich. 

My  guide  walked  on  with  quick  steps.  Occasionally  I  shud- 
dered with  secret  apprehension  in  finding  myself  alone  with 
him  in  this  dark  wilderness  of  rock  and  forest,  and  when  ho 
cast  a  glance  back  at  me.  He  was  an  ugly  fellow,  and 
eyes  did  not  bode  much  good.  I  afterwards  learned  that  fail 
bands  were  slained  nith  blood,  and  that  he  was  a  murderer, 
for  a  year  before  he  had  stabbed  a  Lucchese  at  the  market  of 
Corte. 

In  this  ronnntic  mountain  wilderness  nothing  was  to  b9 
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uwrd,  OS  Tor  lionrs  wo  rodo  along,  buuthc  monOLonouB  nnliing 
of  the  water,  Itie  screaming  of  fakoiig,  aud  sometimes  tlis  shrill 
whistle  of  n  gonthcnl  calling  liU  goats. 

Tbo  gontlicrds  live  scatlercd  about  in  caves  or  bnts,  on  thfl 
tides  of  UoDtc  Kotoiido,  ii|i  to  whoee  very  sammit  their  flocks 
browse.  The  pasture  ranges  and  haunts  of  some  of  them  lie 
at  n  heiglit  or  more  than  five  tbousaud  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    Tlicir  strange  statioDS  have  their  peculiar  names. 

Aflcr  three  hours'  ride,  I  came  to  the  first  shepherd  station, 
the  Jiold  dtl  liragoue.  On  ridiug  from  the  edge  of  the  ratino 
to  the  stream,  I  beheld  before  me  a  black,  smoke- begrimed 
cavoni,  buried  deep  in  the  mouataln,  with  a  ceiling  of  fauga 
blocks  of  granite.  A  few  steps  before  its  entrance,  the  Resto- 
nica  thundered  bj,  botweeu  splintered  cragi — aroand,  rocks  lay 
'  piled  on  rocks,  and  the  woods  were  of  an  impenetrable  density. 
A  lire  burned  williin  the  depths  of  the  cave,  around  which  cow- 
ered the  bmily  of  the  shepherd.  A  wretched  looking  woman 
iat  there,  mending  a  garment,  and  alongside  of  her  was  a  fcvar- 
stricken  boy,  wrapped  up  iu  a  brown  fovering  of  goal's  wool, 
peering' iu<(uiriDgl7  about  with  his  pale  face  aud  Ouriug  eyes. 

The  goatherd  came  out  of  the  cave,  aud  kindly  invited  me 
to  dismount,  nD(]  to  partake  of  some  fresh  milk  and  cheese.  I 
Accepted  hU  invitation  with  thanks,  and  examined  the  interior 
of  this  dismal  subterranean  habitation.  The  grotto  rau  deep 
tBto  the  mountain,  affording  room  for  two  hnndred  sheep  aud 
goaU,  which  were  driven  within  it  every  evening  to  be  milked. 
It  waa  so  truly  a  cave  of  Tolyphcmus,  that  it  seemed  to  be  ihe 
origioal  of  that  described  by  Uomer ;  for  I  found  all  literally 
•xoct  here,  even  the  rows  of  tcsrcIs  full  of  milk,  and  more  tlian 
a  faupdred  pieces  of  smooth  round  cheese,  laid  on  Oesh  leaves, 
rolyphcroas  himself  was  wanting,  for  my  host,  rutCau-llkc  and 
wild  as  he  looked  in  his  sluiggy  nltirv,  was  honpitalily  ilseir. 

"  Do  the  bandits  sometimes  conic  down  to  you  from  lliQ 
monulain  T'  I  asked  the  Troglodyte. 

"Certainly  they  do,"  he  replied,  "when  they  are  in  want  of 
food.     Look  at  this  stoos,  on  which  I  am  alttJDg— two  jetn 
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ago  two  bandit  hanters  concealed  ihcmselves  in  my  cave  to  I«y 
to  wait  for  ScraSiio.  But  le  stole  in  upon  them  in  the  uight, 
and  with  two  stnbs  he  stmck  them  dead  on  this  stone,  and 
tbeo  went  back  to  the  mouulain." 

The  guide  called  me  to  depart.     I  retorned  thanks  to  tbs 
shepherd  for  bis  entenainnent,  and  resamed  the  journej,  sot^H 
without  a  shudder,  bonerer.  ^^^| 

The  path,  which  now  led  throngh  the  Restonica  to  the  otheJ^^B 
shore,  constantlj  grew  steeper  and  more  difficult.  At  length, 
after  two  hours  march,  and  being  thoronghlj  drenched  by  a 
storm,  I  reached  the  last  shepherd  station  on  the  lower  Ro- 
tondo,  where  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  It  is  called  Co  di 
Houo. 

I  had  heard  mnch  of  the  enpannr,  or  hats  on  >Ioniit  Roton- 
do,  and  I  thonght  to  myself  they  mnst  be  original  enoogb  in 
the  wild  mountains,  perfectly  idyllic,  in  the  green  pine  forests, 
or  on  the  shady  slopes,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pastoral  natnrc. 
As  I  now,  in  thnnder  and  lightning,  issued  forlh  from  tbe 
clouds,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  savage,  rocky  waste,  titanic  broken 
masses  and  granite  crags,  on  the  side  of  a  dreary  nonnt«in. 
A  light  column  of  smoke  was  rising  np  from  among  the  stones. 
The  gloomy  rain  clouds,  the  fitful  lightning,  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  roar  of  the  Restouica,  and  the  deep,  melan- 
choly aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  oppressed  my  soul 
with  sadness. 

Some  storm-beaten  larch  trees  stood  on  the  sharpest  edge 
of  a  naked  ravine,  over  whose  precipitons  beds  the  Rcstonica 
leaped  from  rock  to  rock.  Xolliing  was  to  be  seen  aronnd  but 
perfectly  naked  pinnacles  of  rock,  and  far  below  lay  the  over- 
clouded valley  from  which  I  had  jnst  ascended.  I  looked  for 
I  a  long  time  after  the  cnpanne,  which  my  guide  indicated.     At 

length  I  saw  among  the  rocks  four  habitations,  of  the  most 
original  style  of  architecture  in  the  world,  and  probably  bnilt 
with  less  art  than  the  termites  or  beavers  employ  on  Uieireol^^H 
strnctions.  ^^^| 

Ever?  capanna  consists  of  fonr  walls,  the  stones  of  vUdi  fl^^H 
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simply  luld  on  eacb  otber.  Tbcj  are  abtrat  tlirce  feet  high,  co- 
vered with  a  gable  roof,  uf  bluelveiicd  truuks  of  trei-s  and  boards, 
loaded  with  great  stones.  An  opening  in  the  front  wall  serrca 
as  a  door,  throngh  which  the  smoke  escapes,  or  by  the  roof 
and  walls,  which  arc  full  of  reuts.  There  is  a  small  spaco 
before  the  hut  surrounded  by  stones,  in  which  the  milk  vessels 
are  kept,  and  here  also  is  the  palu,  or  pole,  with  some  cross-bars, 
to  which  are  suspended  kettles,  pieces  of  clothing  and  slices  of 
goat  meat. 

A  couple  of  shaggy  dogs  bonndcd  towards  me,  as  I  advauced 
to  the  caiKknna,  and  the  shepherd  family,  with  the  tattered 
children,  crawled  out  of  the  hut,  and  curiously  regarded  the 
Btraugcr.  They  looked  picturcsqne  enough  among  the  wild 
rocks,  the  ptlone,  their  brown  cloaks,  thrown  over  the  shoaldcr, 
the  red  bereUo  on  their  heads,  and  with  their  broiiEed, 
dork-bearded  faces.  I  called  to  the  Bhcphcrd :  "  Friends,  a 
fi'iond  who  has  crossed  the  sea  to  visit  the  Ghcpherds  of  Co  di 
Mono,  begs  your  hospitality."  They  friendly  responded; 
"  AVitVa/'aod  Henti>fniUo  !'' 

"  Come  into  the  capauna,"  said  one,  "  and  dry  yoorself  by 
the  fire  ;  it  is  wuru  withiu."  I  immediately  sqneeEcd  through 
the  door,  eager  to  see  the  interior  of  the  habitation.  I  found 
a  durk  space  about  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  In 
lireodth — there  was  no  furniture,  scat  or  tabic,  nothing  but 
naked  block  stone  walls,  aud  the  smoke  of  the  pine  wood  Eire, 
which  wemcd  intolerable  to  mo.  Against  the  wall,  on  the 
eartlien  floor,  burned  a  great  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  kettle  hang- 
ing over  it, 

Angelo,  my  host,  spread  the  cover  which  t  had  brought  with 
me,  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  post  of  honour,  gare  ma  the  near- 
cat  place  by  the  fire,  round  which  crouched  the  wife,  who,  with 
three  little  girls,  aud  a  boy,  the  host,  I  and  my  guide,  com- 
pletely filled  op  the  hut.  In  the  mean  while,  Angelo  cast  some 
strips  of  goat's  meat  into  the  kettle,  and  Santa,  his  wife,  bronglit 
cheese  and  milk.  The  table  was  a  three  foot  In  length  board, 
loid  on  the  earth,  ujion  which  the  hostess  placed  a  woodca 
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bowl  full  or  milk,  a  flat  cheese,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  "  Eat," 
uid  she,  "  and  remember  joa  are  among  poor  shepberds;  "  we 
will  give  yon  some  trout  for  sapper,  as  my  soa  has  gone  to 
catch  some."  - 

"Bring  the  broccio,"  said  the  shepherd,  "that  is  the  best  wc 
have,  and  it  will  please  year  taste."  I  was  curions  to  see  Ike 
broccio,  as  I  had  already  heard  it  praised  in  Corte,  as  the 
greatest  dainty  of  the  island,  and  the  choicest  product  of  pas- 
toral industry.  Saula  brought  a  round,  covered  wicker  basket, 
placed  it  before  me,  and  removed  the  covering,  revealing  within 
the  broccio,  white  as  snow.  It  is  a  species  of  sweet  coagalaled 
goat  milk ;  with  the  addition  of  rum  and  sn^ar,  it  is  indeed  a 
rare  delicacy.  The  poor  shepherds  sell  a  broccio  cake  in  the 
towD  for  one  or  two  francs. 

We  zealoDsly  dipped  our  wooden  spoons  in  the  broccio — bnt 
the  wife  and  the  children  were  not  permitted  to  cat  with 
Thus  hovering  over  the  Gre,  in  the  narrow  smoke-GIled  capani 
BDrrouuded  by  a  group  of  wild  and  strange  looking  figures, 
a  wooden  spoon  in  hand,  I  fell  into  a  good  humour,  and  began 
to  praise  ttie  life  of  the  mountain  shepherds,  who  content  them- 
selves with  what  their  herds  afford  them,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  misery  of  mine  and  thine,  and  the  golden  cares  of  the 
I>alace. 

But  the  honest  ptuiort  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  t  tto 
povera,  n'frt  mUeralnh  1" 

And  such  it  is  in  truth.  These  people  lead  a  miserable  ex- 
istence. For  the  four  moaths  of  May,  Jane  July,  Augnst, 
they  house  themselves  in  these  capaiijif,  deprived  of  everything 
which  makes  life  hnman.  In  their  world,  there  is  no  other 
change  than  that  of  the  elements,  the  storm,  clouds,  rain,  hiul, 
and  the  warm  sun ;  in  the  evening  a  sad  song,  a  lamento  on 
the  pipe  of  reed,  a  bandit  story,  or  a  hunting  adventnre 
the  moffro  or  fox  told  by  the  lire,  and  high  above  and  arom 
them  the  giant  pyramids  of  the  primitive  mountain,  and  tbe 
starry  glory  of  the  heavens,  bearing  in  their  breastii,  jierhaps. 
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in  spile  of  the  rila  povrra,  modestlj  contenled,  clcerful 
fearing  and  honest  human  beurls. 

With  the  earliest  dawn,  thpae  poor  people  rise  from  the  hard 
earth,  on  which  they  have  slept  in  their  clothes,  withoat  any 
covering,  and  drive  their  licrdi  ta  the  pasture  grounds.  There 
the;  consume  their  scanty  meal  "of  cheese,  bread  and  milk. 
The  old  ones  who  remain  at  liome,  lie  in  the  capanna,  by  the 
lire,  or  busy  themselves  with  necessary  household  labonrs.  In 
the  erening,  the  herd  retnrns  and  is  milked,  and  then  the  niffht 
falls,  and  it  is  time  to  lay  down  to  oleep. 

The  snow  and  rain  storms  of  September  drive  the  ahepherda 
from  their  roountain  huts ;  then  they  go  down  to  the  country 
along  the  coast.  There  they  generally  hare  more  comfunable 
eapanar,  in  which  the  wife  often  po&ses  the  Eummer  with  the 
children.  My  hostess  Santa  was  the  only  woman  in  the  shep- 
herd colony  of  Co  di  Mozzo,  which  consisted  of  six  families. 
■■  Why,"  said  I,  "  did  you  come  Dp  here  to  this  gloomy  hnt  V 
"  Look  yon  I"  intermpted  Angclo,  "  she  came  hither  to  refresh 
herself."  I  almost  laughed  alond.  as  he  said  this,  for  the  smoke 
forced  tears  fVom  mj  eyes,  and  the  atmosphere  was  diabolical. 
I  was  Ihu*  to  look  upon  this  heap  of  atones,  as  a  summer  villa, 
where  a  family  might  come  for  recrerttion.  "  Vea,"  said  Angelo, 
OS  he  observed  my  doubtint;  face,  "  below  it  is  trarui,  but  her« 
abore  blows  the  mooutain  breeze,  and  fresh  water  comei  lom- 
bling  down  as  cold  as  ice.  Thus  wu  live  under  the  favonr  of 
God."  It  seemed  to  mo,  while  Aiigelo  was  sjieaking,  and  I 
looked  around  on  the  brown,  laughing  fatres  of  the  children,  lut 
if  I  had  come  to  the  wondrous  mountain  of  the  Rrnlimins,  and 
as  if  Angelu  Jorchaa  was  the  wisest  of  all  Brahminii  and  monn- 
tain  philosophers.  Ills  manner  of  speech  was  earnest  and 
abort,  and  ha  waa  sparse  of  words  as  beeomce  a  philosopher. 

Angelo  was  the  owner  of  six  head  of  glints,  and  fiAy  shcrp. 
Tba  yield  of  milk  Is,  nerenliclcMs,  not  large,  affording  it  scanty 
nourishment  to  the  family  in  summer.  The  brocnio  and  ebecM 
are  sold  in  the  plains,  and  with  the  proreedn,  the  bread  and  poor 
cloth^g  is  procured.     In  wiotor  the  pruduct  is  uuall,  fur  tlic 
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milk  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  joDug  lambs  and  kids, 
Manj  a  sbcphcril  bas  a  liundretl  bead  in  bis  berd.  Tbe  dowiy 
of  a  sbepberd's  daughter,  poor  as  she  may  be,  ia  tirelTe  goats ; 
whca  she  is  rich,  BCCoriliDg  to  her  fortaae. 

The  Tapoarj  clonda  bad  goue  off.  I  went  oat  of  tbe  capaaa* 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  The  shepherds  sat  aroand  oa  the 
stoaes,  Emaking  tbeir  little  woodca  pipes.  Tbe;  choose  Ibc 
eldest  or  the  most  considered  among  ibem  as  their  superior,  or 
justice  of  tbe  pence.  This  fact,  nbich  I  accideDtall;  remarked, 
snrprised  me ;  for  ia  tliis  tittle  pastoral  democracy,  I  obtained 
a  glimpse,  as  it  trcre,  into  tbe  primitiTe  condition  of  human 
society,  and  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  a  political  or- 
ganization. Six  families  could  not  tbus  lire  together,  without 
their  society  taking  a  regular  form,  and  developing  a  system  of 
laws.  I  respectfully  saluted  ifae  the  stout  little  pudata,  who 
seemed  to  be  yet  more  worthy  of  homage  than  Dejoces,  the 
first  and  wisest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes. 

I  observed  alongside  of  tbe  huts  some  smaller  covered  ones, 
wbicb  served  as  storehouses.  Angeto  opened  a  little  door  ia 
his  own,  and  beckoned  mc  to  follow  him,  wluch  I  gladly  did. 
Tbe  flat  cbeesea  lay  tbere  on  green  branches,  and  balls  of  wbit- 
isb  goat  butter  in  little  baskets. 

I  now  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  made  a  sketch  of  the  capanne. 
The  whole  community  gathered  around  me,  and  exjiresscil  tbe 
highest  pleasure.     Every  one  wished  to  be  drawn,  in  order  t^l 
be  afterwards  printed  in  Paris,  as  tbey  said.    They  persbt«d  i^| 
the  opioion  that  I  was  from  Paris,  and  I  could  not  make  tlu^J 
comprehend  there  was  another  country  besides  Paris,  called  Ger- 
many. "So  Germany  is  the  name  of  your  country, "said  my  host, 
"  and  it  has  kings  and  belongs  to  Paris."     Let  it  be  so  ifaen. 

The  Doondsy  sun  seemeil  warm  and  invited  me  to  tbe  moaa- 
tiuns.  I  took  the  shepherd's  children  with  me,  tbe  young  An 
tonio,  thirteen  ycni^  of  age,  as  rough  looking  as  a  bear,  and 
Paola  Maria  and  Fiordalisa.  Tiie  latter  name,  io  Oennaa, 
means  lily  flower.  Imagine  this  twelve  year  old  lily  flower  ef 
lionte  Rotondo,  in  a  tattered  gown,  her  dark  hair  flying  in 
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disorder  over  her  browned  face,  clambering  with  her  i 
tin  nimblv  aa  a  chamois  over  llie  rocks.  Iter  e;6S 
brifH>t  u  tbose  of  a  luoQiitain  falcoD,  and  her  teeth  whi(«  m 
ivory.  We  botauiAcd  on  the  Restonica.  I  s&w  some  beautiful 
tlhI  pinks  on  one  of  the  almost  iuaccessible  crafrs  which  I 
pointed  out.  "ArptUalt .'"  (yrait.)  exclaimed  Ibc  lilj  flower, 
and  quick  ma  lightning,  she  B|»ning  Dp  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  came  down  again  with  a  handful  of  thera.  Tbo 
children  now  rivalled  with  each  other  in  clambering  up  and  in 
dancing  on  the  most  dongerous  rocks,  as  fearless  as  cobalds, 
for  Ihcy  were  children  of  the  monutain.  When  we  were  return- 
ing homeward,  lily  flower  jumped  into  the  watet,  and  with 
inflnttc  glee  amascd  herself  with  splushing  mc.  I  found  a  great 
({nunttty  of  our  red  flowered  fox  gloves  in  the  mountains.  The 
little  rognes  brought  me  plenty  of  them,  and  we  wreathed  the 
smoking  capanna,  on  our  return,  with  a  garland  of  beoatifDl 
poison  flowers,  an  ornament  which  it  will  hardly  ever  see  again. 
And  there  ought  to  be  a  festive  sign  on  the  cepanua,  for  It  it 
always  n  holiday  for  good  men  when  a  guest  enters  the  house. 

Krontng  thus  came  on,  in  tho  vast,  still  wiklomees.  Tired 
with  the  day's  fatigne,  I  sat  down  before  the  cnpanna,  and  ob- 
served the  shifting  spectacle  of  the  cloud  formation.  The  mist 
ro*e  out  of  the  ravines,  and  atlractcd  and  repelled  by  the  moun- 
tainx,  it  massed  together  in  the  valleys,  or  dispersed  into  the 
clouds  which  slowly  rolled  over  the  mountain  summits  fVom 
nbuve.  The  herds  came  home.  I  regarded  witb  pleasure  the 
long  procession  of  block,  delicate  goats,  and  black  sheep  on 
which  the  poor  shepherds  dependeil  for  support.  F>ery  shcphcrti 
drove  or  ollnrcd  them  by  a  clear  cry  into  tho  enidosure,  by  tlie 
cupanns,  where  they  were  milked.  This  labour  is  porformetl 
with  astonishing  quickness.  The  shepherd  sits  nmoFig  tho  herd, 
and  sefzea  one  goat  after  the  other,  by  the  hind  legs.  He  colls 
the  animals  by  their  names,  for  he  know*  them  all,  and  tbey  oil 
bear  a  mark  on  tho  cor,  indicating  thcJr  owner.  Forty  of  ny 
bout's  goats  only  gave  a  moderate  pailful  of  milk. 

The  herds  passed  tbo  night  in  tho  eoclosun.     The  flhlg|7 
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do^  protected  them,  not  Trom  tbe  wolces,  because  tliere  am 
none  in  Corsica,  bat  from  tie  foxps,  trhicb,  in  tlie  moautnins, 
are  exceediiigly  atroog  niitl  cuarageouB,  and  fall  upon  tbe  lamba 
like  wolves.  My  host's,  Rosio  and  Muslaceio,  were  a  noble 
pair  of  dogs. 

The  eldest  son  soon  arrived  with  Lis  booty  of  fine  trout,  aad 
Angelo  prepared  the  sapper.  I  was  sarprised  to  see  the  hos- 
baod  cooking,  and  not  the  wife.  Was  it,  probably,  in  hoDoar 
of  his  guest  ?  For  the  wife,  in  Corsica,  generally  performa  aZl 
the  menial  duties.  This  reminded  me  that  in  Homer  also  the 
men  themseKes  prepared  everything,  put  the  meat  on  the  spit, 
cooked,  and  served  it  up.  Here  had  I  the  men  of  the  epic 
and  early  civilized  epochs  vi^iibly  before  nic.  There  are  in 
Corsica  men  of  Homer  and  Plolareb. 

We  bad  bread,  soup,  cheese,  and  milk,  and,  in  special  bonoar 
of  the  gnest,  roasted  goat's  meat.  The  shepherd  took  tbe 
meat  from  tbe  p'th,  and,  after  the  ancient  custom,  stuck  it  on  a 
spit,  and,  kneeling  before  the  fire,  held  it  over  the  glowing 
coals.  Tbe  exuding  fat  was,  from  time  to  time,  carefully  ab> 
Borbed  on  a  piece  of  bread,  that  nothing  of  this  savoury  matter 
of  the  dainty  hannch  might  be  lust.  He  cooked  tbe  trout  ia 
the  goat's  meat  sauce,  and  when  they  were  properly  done, 
he  placed  it  before  me,  drew  ibcm  out  with  the  great  spoon, 
and  gave  them  to  mo  to  eat  out  of  the  same  spoon,  to  ^off-m 
heart's  content.  I  could  see,  from  the  eyes  of  the  children,  1 
this  was  an  uncommon  meal,  and  yet  I  should  have  i 
it  more  if  they  had  partaken  of  it  with  me. 

The  night  was  now  to  be  passed  in  the  hut.  I  was  curious 
to  know  how  we  could  all  be  accommodated  in  such  a  limited 
space.  But  the  arrangements  were  soou  made.  The  cover 
was  spread  for  me  on  the  ground,  and  1  stretched  myself  ont 
at  full  length  on  it,  against  tbe  innermost  wall.  1  looked  at 
Angelo.  "  Godlike  and  wise  Angelo,"  said  I,  "  may  you  bear 
and  consider  well  in  your  heart  what  I  have  to  say.  Loxaiy, 
I  swear  to  you,  was  never  my  custom,  but  a  pillow  always. 
If  you  will  give  me  sometliiug  in  the  shape  of  a  cnsbioii,  it 
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will  be  one  of  ihe  noblest  *ct9  of  your  lire."  Aiif;eIo  look  thb 
request  into  cooaideration,  Atid,  aDer  baving  matarely  pondered 
on  Jt,  be  guve  me  bis  laino  or  goiit  skin  htg,  and  wished  me  % 
ftKeittima  notlr. 

Tfie  others,  wife  and  cliildren,  by  ond  by  laid  down  nlso, 
with  Iheir  heads  proppe(i  up  against  the  wall.  Angelo,  how- 
ever, laid  bimseir  by  tho  threshold,  alonpfide  of  his  urnnllmt 
child,  Maria,  then  came  Santa,  his  wife,  the  lilly  flower,  Paola 
Maria,  and  I.  Thus  lay  we  all  qnietly  toother,  our  Teet  turned 
to  the  fire.  They  soon  sunk  to  sleep,  and  I  regarded  with 
pleasure  this  happy,  eluubering  Oymnosophtst  Tamily,  and 
thought  of  the  profound  philosophy  of  Sancho  touching  sleep. 
"  A  cloak,"  Bnys  lie,  "  is  sletp,  which  corers  all  human  cores, 
the  food  which  appeases  hanger,  a  drink  that  allays  thirst,  « 
flro  which  expels  cold,  which  mitigates  heat,  and,  in  short,  the 
jniversa)  coin  for  which  alt  things  could  bo  purchased,  the 
scale  and  weight  which  mahes  the  ebcphrrd  and  king  equal." 
The  red  blaze  shed  its  glo\r  over  the  ciirioas  group.  I  re- 
gretted that  I  was  not  a  painter.  Hut  I  could  not  sleep  for 
the  terrible  heat  of  Itio  pine  logs  and  the  smoke.  I  got  Qp 
from  time  to  time,  and  picking  my  way  oyer  the  sleeping  form*, 
passed  through  the  door  into  the  open  air  I  can  say  that  I 
stepped  out  of  the  hut  Into  a  cloud,  for  it  enreloped  all  the 
surrounding  mouutain,  end  thus  1  iiuttsed  from  the  inTemal 
regions  to  heaTcn.  and  back  ngaiii  to  tlie  furuirr. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp;  the  clouds,  however,  dis- 
persed, and  the  boundless  henren  shonu  with  Its  myriads  of 
lights  on  the  mist,  the  jogged  rocks,  and  the  dark  larcli  Iruefc 
I  sat  a  loiig  while  by  tho  brawling  Kestonicn,  whoso  wild  roar 
resounded  through  this  salilimc,  ethereal  night  Nercr  before 
was  I  so  intimately  conscious  of  the  awful  solemnity  of  solitude 
as  lo  this  night,  among  gloomy  mountains  of  rock  high  in  the 
clonds,  on  the  brink  of  a  plun^jing  torrent  and  In  the  prlmtllre 
places  of  nature,  on  n  strange  Uland  lost  In  the  midst  of  the 
■es.  1  listened  in  the  moDMnln,  sometimes  ]  thonglil  1  htmn] 
wild  laoghler—ll  was  the  racing  Ktstonlca.  These  iDcka  tiBTa 
an* 
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witnessed  ancient,  fearful  stragftles  of  creatiou,  cfaildren  of  the 
warm  embraces  of  Uranus  and  Qaa. 

Tlie  cold  air  drove  me  back  to  the  fire.  I  was  suddenlj 
awakened  from  the  sleep  into  which  I  had  at  last  fallen  llirongh 
weariness,  br  the  clear  voice  of  Santa,  who  seTeral  times  ex- 
claimed "SptttaeoH  diviai!  spetlacoU  dii-iiii.'"  She  laid  her  chil- 
dren aright,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  most  comical 
pofiitions.  The;  were,  indeed,  divine  Gpectaclcs.  Lily  flower 
lay  half  entwined  roond  her  mother,  like  a  snake,  and  the  little 
Paola  wound  her  arm  around  my  neck.  The  child  had,  per- 
haps, heard  an  owl  in  iicr  sleep,  and  bad  seen  a  vampire  in  ft 
dream,  which  bad  come  to  snck  np  her  hearL's  blood. 

I  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  sitting  np  and  looking  at  the 
fire  and  eodeavouring  to  piciure  to  myself  the  heretics  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  church  had  burnt  in  that  element  to  ths 
hoQonr  of  God.     But  thut,  in  truth,  was  an  endless  amufiement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


4 

5  and  pmej/^^B 


The  morning  broke.  I  went  out  and  refreshed  i 
the  waters  of  the  sleepless  Restonica,  which,  yoang  i 
leaped  from  the  rocks  above,  and  then  plunged  madly  down 
into  the  valley.  This  young  source  has  a  beautiful  life.  After 
twelve  miles  and  more  of  the  most  joyous  career  it  loses  itself 
in  the  waters  of  the  Tavignauo.  I  conceived  an  affection  for 
the  Restonica.  I  know  the  whole  history  of  its  life,  for  I  have 
followed  it  from  its  origin  to  its  end,  and  I  am  indebted  to  it 
for  many  a  glorious  draught.  Its  water  is  as  clear,  Iresh,  i 
light  as  ether,  and  it  is  celebrated  far  and  wide  thronghoat  t 
whole  land  of  Corsica.     Never  did  I  drink  better. 
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b«t(er  than  the  most  precious  wine.  Tbis  incomparable  stream 
ftosstissea  Bach  a  sharpni-ss  itial  it  deans  iron,  in  a  short  tirar, 
\ery  lirij^lit,  and  keeps  it  from  rusting.  Boswell  mentionii  that 
the  C'orsicaDS,  ia  the  lime  of  Paoli,  thrust  tbeir  rn^ty  gun 
barrels  iuto  the  Rcstouica  to  clean  them.  It  makes  all  the 
■tones  and  pebbles  over  which  it  runs  as  white  as  suuw,  and  its 
banks  and  its  bed,  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Tarignano,  are 
covered  with  these  dazzling  white  stones. 

As  my  guide  confessed  that  he  waa  nnac^uainled  with  the 
tray  to  the  Bnmmit  of  Mount  Rotondo,  Angelo  consented  to 
act  ia  that  capacity.  We  commenced  onr  journey  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  free  from  danger,  but  iuGititely 
more  fatiguing  than  I  had  supposed. 

ScTcnJ  mountain  combs  rise  one  abore  nnolhcr,  which  munt 
bo  mirmoanted  to  reach  Trigione,  the  lasl  projection  of  the 
Roiondo.  It  ia  a  m^hty  staircase  that  Nature  hn*  here  made, 
of  colossal  steps  of  the  most  precious  reddish  primitive  graniie. 
Itlock  here  lies  on  block,  monstrous  and  void  of  form,  as  chaos ; 
the  overrunning  spring  torrents  hate  fre({uent1y  rendered  the 
l^ratiitG  so  smooth,  that  its  poliEhed  surface  looks  like  froxen 
water.  Everywhere  thousands  of  rills  are  seen  jiouring  along 
ill  inexhaustible  abundance.  Trees  here  entirely  disappear,  and 
MtT  bushes  alone  mark  the  course  of  the  Restonica. 

After  two  hours  we  clambered  op  to  the  Trigione,  and  the 
Bnow-capped  summit  lay  before  us.  Its  sleep,  spliutered  roukii 
are  g^ronped  in  a  crater- like  form,  within  the  circuit  of  which 
lies  a  little  lake,  bordered  by  soft  green  meadows.  Fields  of 
snow  extend  from  the  lake  to  the  summit,  presenting  a  curious 
spectacle  in  the  ferrid  glow  of  the  dog  star,  and  under  the 
furty-second  degree  of  hitilude,  and  a  southern  sky.  1'bey 
wcru  covered  with  a  crust  of  Ice,  and  breathed  forth  a  cold  air. 
Allhoufrh  nv  were  in  the  n-gion  of  eternal  snow,  the  tem]>era- 
ture  remained  agreeably  frcah  and  invigorating,  and  free  from 
any  unpleasant  Sensationx. 

The  summit  appeared  quite  near  to  the  eye.  and  yet  we  were 
obliged  to  rlamher  for  two  entire  hoora.  with  grt-at  toil,  oftn 
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on  our  hands  and  knew,  bcrore  we  reached  it  The  most  diB- 
cu!t  part  was  the  ascent  over  a  tract  of  enow,  vbere  we  could 
get  DO  Toolhold.  We  were  obliged  to  di^  Eteps  ia  the  snoir 
frith  sharp  stones,  in  which  we  rautionslj  placed  our  feet.  We 
thus,  at  length,  in  a  state  of  great  exiiauslion,  attained  tlte 
extremest  pinnacle,  which  ia  composed  of  a  gray,  splintered 
obcliiik  of  rock,  and  terminates  in  a  narrow  point,  so  that  clam- 
bering uronnd  it  to  a  dizz;  height,  one  swings,  as  it  were,  in 
the  air. 

From  this  highest  peak  of  Corsica,  nine  thonsaod  feet 
(exactly  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  siztr-fonr  metres) 
above  the  sea.  I  overlooked  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
the  encompassing  sea — a  view  of  inex|>res8iblc  grandeur,  and 
which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  horizon,  which 
expands  before  the  vision  from  Mount  Rotondo,  is  mach 
grander  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Mount  Blanc.  The  eye 
stretches  far  away  over  the  island,  to  the  dazzling  waters  of  t]ie 
sea,  and  across  the  Tuscan  islands  to  the  terra  firma  of  Italy, 
wliere,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  mar  be  seen  the  snowy  peaks  of 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  (he  coast  from  Nice 
to  Rome.  On  the  other  side,  the  mountains  of  Toulon  loom 
up,  the  whole  spectacle  embracing  within  its  magic  circle  an 
immense  panorama  of  mountains,  seas,  and  islands.  The  hour 
was  not  entirely  propitioos,  for  the  clouds  were  continually  rising 
from  the  raviacs,  and  the  mist  intercepted  a  part  of  the  distant 
»iew.  To  the  north,  I  saw  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Corso  pro- 
longed to  a  sharp  point,  like  a  dagger ;  to  the  east,  the  coast 
plains,  sinking  down  in  soft  lines,  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan 
sea,  and  Tuscany  itself;  to  the  west,  the  gu\h  of  Frato,  Sagone, 
Ajaccio,  and  Yalinco.  Ajaccio  was  clearly  exhibited  on  it^ 
tongue  of  land  in  the  beautiful  bay,  like  a  cluster  of  little  while 
houses,  which  appeared  to  be  swans  swimming  on  the  blue 
waters.     The  sea  itself  glowed  like  an  ocean  of  light. 

To  the  south,  the  broad -breasted  Monte  d'Oro  shut  up  the 
view  into  the  island.  Many  mountain  peaks,  some  of  less  ele- 
ration  than  Monnt  Rotondo  were  lo  be  seen  around,  al*o  g!iu 
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teimg  with  snowj  caps,  as  well  as  Mount  Cinto  and  Mount 
Capo  Bianco  to  Ibe  norlh,  the  highest  point  or  the  land  of 
>'io]o.  The  island  itseir  looks  tike  a  monstrous  skclctoti  of 
rock.  Uouut  Kotoado  ilseir,  indeed,  does  not  lio  on  tiie  nionn- 
tain  ehain,  bat  on  a  sontL'n'hat  easterly  moning  rango.  lint  it 
Affords  a  view  or  the  whole  nionntain  sjateni,  and  their  gigantic 
ccltnlar  arrangement.  The  chief  chain  is  directly  io  sight,  from 
vhii;h  the  mountain  ribs  run  ont  in  parallel  lines  on  both  sides, 
and  form  the  rows  of  valleys,  which  are  cnltit&ted,  and  where 
lie  the  towns.  Every  ono  of  these  Tollcys  is  traversed  by  a 
tiver,  and  the  three  great  rivers  of  the  island  pour  down  from 
this  chief  range,  the  Uolo  and  Taiignauo  to  the  east  coast,  and 
the  Uamone  to  tie  west. 

The  spectator,  as  be  looks  down  on  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shrinks  bock  in  awe  at  the  sight  of  this  immense  rockj  waste, 
oud  the  dealh-like  stilln«ss  of  the  mountain  mins.  The  hnge 
blocks  Lie  about  in  confused  heaps,  as  if  they  bad  once  been 
used  by  the  fallen  angels  to  assail  heaven.  Kcarriilly  steep 
moQUlain  walls  form  a  web  of  desert  Tallcys,  in  most  of  which 
lie  small,  perfectly  tranquil  lakes.  According  as  thoy  receiva 
light  or  shade  from  the  rocks  or  the  heavens,  their  colour  ia 
azure,  gray,  or  deep  block.  I  counted  several  such  bkes, 
from  which  rivulets  flow  to  the  Kestonica,  and  the  Oriente, 
wltich  is  the  main  source  of  that  stream.  Farther  to  tlio  north- 
west, the  celebrated  shepherd  laud  of  Niolo  lay  before  nie,  Iho 
highest  basin  of  Corsica,  with  its  dark  lake  Nino,  fruni  which 
Ibe  Tavignano  takes  its  rise. 

All  these  lakes  are  small  and  deep,  and  abound  with  trout. 

While  standing  on  the  summit,  the  rush  of  water  is  con- 
tinually heard,  which  partly  forces  itself  through  snbterranean 
chotinels.  Weather-beaten  and  desert  as  it  appears,  this  wU- 
deniess  of  rock  thus  abonadu  in  living  spriugit.  whose  slreama 
descend  to  the  valleys,  covering  iheiu  wilh  ferliliiy,  and  render- 
iog  Ihem  habitable  for  man.  On  tlie  declivilics  of  the  moun- 
tain, here  and  there,  are  to  be  seen  Uttlo  hamlets,  Willi  uresn 
««id  patches  of  yellow  fields. 
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The  clouds  gradDolIj  gathered  aronnd  the  Enmioit,  and  obliged 
us  to  descend.  We  relurced  bj  a  diffieah  route,  ou  tbe  side  of 
lake  PoMolo.  There  risea  the  majestic  Frato,  a  colossal  crag 
of  Monte  Kotondo,  and  tbe  mightiest  gmnit«  pyramid  of  the 
monntaiu.  It  is  surrounded  b;  black  pitmacles  and  peaks,  and 
a  chaotic  sea  of  primitiTe  rock,  broken  into  in  numerable  frag- 
ments in  its  descent  from  above,  coiners  ita  huge  base,  which 
sinks  down  into  the  melancholy  raonu tain  valley  of  Pozzolo.  The 
vnmderblume,  of  which  Fiordalise  spoke  to  me,  grows  in  tb« 
clefts  of  tbe  rock.  Angelo  plocked  it,  and,  handing  it  to  me, 
eTclaimcd,  "  Eeco,  ecco,  lu  fort"  (behold  the  flower).  I  took 
it  in  my  hand  ;  it  was  a  forget-me-not.  The  camomile,  paosr, 
and  rnunnculus  bloomed  Insuriantly  in  the  very  rock  of  tbe 
sninmit,  and  our  violets  decorated  the  edge  of  the  snow  Qeldd^ 

It  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  surmount  the  rock  of  the 
Fratc,  and  after  nc  had  passed  over  it,  a  snow  Geld  threatened 
to  block  up  the  way  :  the  goatherd  wanted  to  go  round  it,  bnt 
he  would  haie  done  me  wrong  as  a  northerner,  not  to  hare 
given  mc  an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it.  I  sat  down  on 
Angelo's  pelone,  and  courageously  made  my  way  down  its 
slicking  surface.  I  thus  travelled  on  the  snow  in  tnidsotnmer, 
in  Italy,  too,  and  under  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude. 

We  made  our  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  and  re* 
freshed  by  some  bread  and  sparkling  water,  we  continued  on 
our  journey.  I  in  vain  looked  for  the  wild  animals,  the  muCTro 
or  wild  goat,  and  the  bandits  which  inhabit  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Rotondo.  Angelo,  nevertheless,  assured  me  that  there  were 
plenty  of  them  in  the  clefts,  by  which  we  pHSsed.  but  I  could 
not  discover  any.  I  saw  only  a  single  wild  bird  at  this  height, 
the  elegant  ring  onset  of  Mount  Rotondo,  a  beautiful  gray  bird 
with  red,  black  and  white  feathered  wings. 

The  Corsican  wild  goat,  tbe  mujfro  or  m«fflon«,  is  a 
cnrions  production  of  the  island.  It  is  a  pretty  animal, 
spiral  horns,  of  a  black  brown  colour,  silky  hair,  and  strung 
limbed  ;  it  lives  in  the  highest  regions  of  eternal  snow,  and  the 
more  the  summer  siln  coasames  the  mow,  tbe  higher  it  ascenda. 
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B;  day  it  wanders  around  tlic  monatniii  lukes,  where  It  Bnds 
green  meadows,  and  at  night  it  returns  to  the  snow,  on  which 
it  sleeps  and  gives  birth  to  its  young.  As  the  chamois,  the 
maffro  always  keeps  sentinels  on  the  watch.  In  hard  wiuteia, 
when  the  deep  snow  corers  their  pasture,  these  wild  goats 
Bometitncs  come  down  in  herds  among  the  goata  of  the  shcp- 
herJs,  among  which  they  arc  often  to  be  seen  qnielly  browsing 
in  the  ratleys  of  Virario,  Niolo  and  Gungno.  They  are  fre- 
quently hunted,  and  when  shot  on  shot  is  beard  echoing  in  the 
mountains,  yon  may  be  sure  that  chase  is  given  to  the  muffro 
or  the  bandit.  They  are  both  wild  brethren,  and  fellow  com- 
panions of  the  mountain  solitndes.  and  they  climb  up  to  the 
eternal  snows. 

After  three  hours'  descent,  I  again  reached  the  huts,  and  sa 
tny  object  was  attained,  they  appeared  to  wo  dreary  enough, 
and  in  comparison  witli  the  pnrc  air  I  had  left,  their  almo- 
sphere  was  so  diabolical,  that,  alter  an  hour's  rest,  I  set  oat 
ftgain  for  Corte.  I  look  a  kindly  leave  of  the  good  folks  of  Co 
di  MoExo,  wishing  thai  their  herds  might  increase  like  ihose  of 
Jacob,  and  that  their  children  might  prosper.  They  all  accom- 
panied me  to  the  verge  of  their  little  settlement,  and  as  I  rodo 
off  they  shouted  after  mc  a  cordial  tvci^n. 

In  a  few  hours  more  I  found  myself  again  in  the  regions 
where  the  chcsinnis  and  citrons  inatare  ;  in  one  day,  from  the 
evrrloKting  snow  down  to  the  gardens  of  Corte.  I  passed 
through  three  loncs  of  climate,  resembling  a  Journey  from  the 
wintry  region  of  Norway  to  the  sunny  climes  of  sonthom 
Sarop«. 
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.    HOT? 


I  wiS  not  to  separate  in  peace  from  the  quiet  Corte,  a 
was  the  faalt  of  mj  guide  to  Monte  Rotondo.  I  learned  for  the 
first  time,  on  ray  return  to  ttie  town,  to  wlmt  a  choleric  man  I 
had  entrusted  myself.  AUhoagli  he  told  lue  a  fnlseliood,  Ja  pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  the  wny  to  the  summit,  and  had  compelled 
me  to  t&ke  Angelo  as  a  gaide,  I  neTerthekss  pnid  him  in  full  his 
Gtipuiated  wages.  But  the  man,  with  the  most  shameless  its- 
pudcncc,  demanded  half  as  much  more.  His  and  my  angfj 
words  attracted  some  Coraicans  around  us,  who  endcaroureil  to 
prove  to  him  that  I  was  right.  "See,"  said  one  of  tbcra  to 
the  guide,  "  liiis  is  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger  is  always  right 
with  us."  I  replied  to  the  courteous  mediators,  that  I  i^d  not 
assert  my  righla  ns  a  stranger,  but  as  a  man,  and  I  would  im- 
mediately appeal  to  th«  authorities  of  the  town,  if  I  was  fur- 
ther molested.  He  now  threw  his  wages  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
claiming that  he  would  lind  a  means  of  at-onging  himself,  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  The  hostess  of  the  locanda  thereupon 
came  up  to  me,  and  warned  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  for  he  was 
a  fellow  of  most  augOTcrnable  temper,  and  bad  stabbed  a  young 
man  in  tlie  market,  the  year  before. 

I  was  anxious  to  learn  the  cause,  "  Because,"  said  the  host- 
ess, "  a  Lucchese  beat  his  little  brother,  who  was  clinging  to 
the  wagon,  as  children  are  wont  to  do.  The  boy  ran  off, 
crying  and  complaining  to  his  brother,  who  immediately  sprang 
after  the  yonng  man  with  a  dogger,  and  killed  him." 

"  How  was  he  punished  ?" — "  With  five  months  imprisoikr 
nient,  for  the  deed  could  not  be  exactly  proved  against  lilin.*t^ 
"  Now  I  confess  la  fftiistizia  Conn  e  un  poco  eorta.    But)  g 
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iramftii,M  JOB  knew  the  rioleDt  character  of  this  man,  and  that 
be  had  shed  blood,  why  di<l  jon  pro|iOBc  him  to  me  as  a  goido, 
and  tmffer  an  anarmcd  stranger  to  wander  in  the  moontaiu 
waste,  with  au  assassin  V 

"  I  thonght  yon  would  discover  it  from  my  eyes,  for  I  gave 
you  a  couple  of  monitory  winks.  The  man  bad  proffered  his 
BcrviccH,  and  if  I  had  induced  yon  to  reject  him,  he  wonid  hav« 
quarrelled  with  me." 

I  now  for  the  first  time  remembered,  that  the  good  woman, 
as  I  was  about  setting  off  with  the  guide,  asked  mo :  "  When 
do  yon  think  of  returning?"  and  that  on  my  answering  "in 
two  days,"  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  appeared  to  inti- 
mate something  by  the  moTemcnt  of  her  eyes. 

"  Come  what  may."  said  J,  "  I  will  not  give  the  fellow  a  qua- 
trino  more  than  is  right.  lu  the  evening  the  rnlGau  came  back, 
and  mudctitly  obluined  from  the  hostess  ihc  money  owing  tn 
him.  But  although  he  thns  nppenrcil  to  have  adniiitcd  that 
be  was  in  the  trrong,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  not  to  walk  out  of  the  town  olonc  by  night. 

On  the  following  evening,  I  took  a  walk  in  company  with  a 
Corsican  officer.  Before  the  gate  1  witnessed  an  example  of 
the  Comiean  temperament.  A  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
Bge,  had  lied  a  horse  to  a  fence,  and  was  stoning  him  in  a  des- 
)>erate  fury,  and  shooting  all  the  while  like  a  madman.  The 
]H>or  beast  had  probably  been  disobedient.  1  sUod  still,  and 
as  I  was  pained  at  such  a  bestial  exhibition  of  cruelty,  I  called 
to  the  boy  to  desist  from  stoning  the  horse.  My  companion 
instantly  said  to  me  :  "  For  heaven's  sake  come  away,  and  say 
no  more."  I  yielded  to  his  rci^aest,  reflecting  on  the  scene, 
and  tbs  cantions  tone  in  which  my  companion  had  half  andibly 
addressed  me.  It  was  another  glance  into  the  social  condition 
of  the  Corsicans. 

After  a  short  time  the  boy  came  riding  past  ua  ou  hb  horse, 
like  a  demon  of  vengeance,  his  hair  flying  in  the  air,  hU  face  tn 
a  Bame,  and  his  eyes  glowing  like  lightning — hid  whole  appear- 
aoce  expreaaive  of  the  moM  intcDJK  fury. 
81 
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In  &  moment  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  fslleo  aniDlig  earagcs,  and 
I  fdt  a  sadden  longing  for  Florence  and  its  mild  people. 

Tbis  iraa  not  the  end  of  m;  nnpleasant  adreiitnr«s  in  thii 

walk,  for  we  bad  scarcely  gone  on  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fartber 

toward  the  monnlains,  when  I  saw  mj  guide  pass  out  of  the 

road  and  sit  down  on  a  commanding  rock,  with  bia  pun  in  hij 

lap.     I  knew  not  if  he  had  any  evil  design  against  me.  but  it 

was  possible.     I  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion.      In  onler 

not  to  show  any  sign  of  fear,  I  quietly  continaed  my  coar»e 

by  bim,  but  my  step  was  not  of  the  steadiest.     "He  irill  not 

shoot  at  you  if  you  hare  not  offended  him  by  some  remark.  If 

you  have  done  eo  I  cannot  answer  for  bim,  for  these  men  cannot 

tolerate  an  aS'root."    He  did  not  shoot,  and  this  was  right  kind 

on  the  port  of  tbis  vampire,  or  devil,  I  was  going  to  say,  who  is 

to  be  regarded  aa  more  nnfortnnate  than  gailty.     For  natare 

^L  Bins  here  more  than  man.    The  blood  which  is  spilt  in  the  Cor- 

^H  sican  mountains,  is  rarely  shed  for  common  coretousness  or 

^M  lust  of  plunder,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a  point  of  I 

^M  >hononr. 
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The  road  from  Ajaccio  to  Corto,  for  several  hours,  ascends 
to  the  south  to  Monte  d'Oro.  It  leads  throogh  a  friendly  and 
well  cultivated  hill-conntry  and  magniGccnt  chestnnt  wood;S. 
Nothing  can  be  more  smiling  than  the  landscape  of  the  canton 
of  Serragio,  formeriy  the  pteve  of  Venaco.  Brooks  which  ponr 
down  from  Mount  Kotondo,  flow  through  a  lovely  green  land, 
whose  hills  are  capped  by  villages,  among  which  are  Ctsa 
Xova,  Riveatosa,  and  Poggio. 
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Poggio  di  VcDaco  preserves  die  memory  of  tlie  hkodsome 
Am'go  Colooaa,  who  was  count  of  Corsica  in  the  tenth  century. 
In  wantlcriQg  abont,  it  18  often  the  fortaoe  of  (be  trarcller  to 
meet  with  many  a  lovelypicture  of  romantic  tradition.  Arrigo 
ma  beautiful  in  figure,  and  so  gracious  id  his  manners,  that  he 
waa  called  the  Bel  Meuert.  Under  this  name,  he  yet  lives  in  tho 
trudiUonal  remetnbraDce  of  the  people.  His  wife  was  also  beau- 
tiful, and  his  seven  children  were  all  lovely  and  joung.  But 
his  enemies  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  power,  and  a  cruel 
Sardinian  conspired  with  them  against  his  life.  One  day  the 
assassias  fell  npon  him  and  stabbed  him,  and  they  took  hiG  seven 
children,  and  threw  them  into  the  little  lake  of  ibe  seven  cops. 
When  tbiii  bloody  deed  woti  accomplished,  a  lamenting  voice 
was  heard,  exclaiming:  "  Bel  Mesnere  is  dead;  poor  Corsica, 
hope  fur  happiness  no  mori!  I"  All  the  people  joined  in  raoum- 
fng  for  the  death  of  Bel  .Messere.  But  his  wife  took  shield  oiid 
Hpear,  and  with  her  vassals  marched  to  t!ie  castle  of  Tralaredo, 
in  which  the  murderers  had  taken  refuge,  banted  it  to  tbo 
ground,  and  slew  them  all.  To  Ibis  day,  on  the  green  hills  of 
Venaco,  nine  spirits  are  often  seen  wandering  abont ;  they  are 
those  of  Bel  Messero,  his  wife,  and  the  seven  poor  children. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  people  were  walkiag  about  among 
the  villages,  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  their  fathers  in 
ancient  days,  sat  around  tho  church — a  pretty  picture  in  the 
Sabbath  tranquillity — pious  men,  keeping  Uod's  holy  day.  But 
Sunday  as  it  was,  and  at  tho  church  door  too,  a  shot  may  be 
fired,  and  then  there  is  another  scene. 

Tho  coantry  abont  Vivario  is  more  waste,  and  the  mountains 
more  elerotod.  Many  «  one  balls  before  tbc  liltle  ehorrh  of 
Vlvario,  to  read  a  tombstone,  on  which  is  sculptuled  in  Latin, 
the  scriptural  extract :  "  Maiedicim  qui  j>*ma$4rit  flam  prox- 
imum  mum;  H  <Ue«nt  amnit  populu*,  AmtK."  "Cursed  be  ho 
that  sraiteth  his  neighbour  secretly;  and  allthe  people  shall  aay. 
Amen."  This  stone  tells  a  story  of  blood  vtngcance  of  tlic 
seventh  ceutory;  under  it  the  blood  avrnL'er  lies  bnried. 
lUeiacd  be  the  memory  of  the  holy  bthtrof  Vivi.ri<i,  who  took 
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this  verse  from  the  Bible  and  inscribed  it  on  the  stonp.  It  b 
the  talisman  of  Yivario,  for  it  marlis  tbe  last  blood  Teog^ance 
of  the  village.  Would  tliat  tbe  bund  of  liini  that  wrote  it  were  a 
giant  hand,  that  it  might  nrite  in  colossal  letters  over  all  Cor- 
sica: "  JUaUdictiu  qvi  pereuserit  elam  pra^mum  (wmjn  ;  tt 
tUetnt  omni»  popiditt,  Amea.'^ 

A  little  block-house,  with  a  garrison  of  ten  men,  lies  in  a 
Eolitaiy  and  wild  part  of  the  monntaina  of  Yivario.  Here  ter- 
minates the  great  valley  of  the  TarigDano,  and  a  high  ridft 
fbrms  the  water  shed,  betiveea  it  and  the  Gravone,  which  flom 
down  in  an  op])osLte  direction  to  the  south-west  to  Aja«^t>. 
On  the  liusils  of  both  these  valleys,  are  the  two  snow-erowneil 
mountains  of  Mount  Benoso,  and  Mount  d'Oro,  which  is  but 
a  few  metres  less  in  height  than  the  Rotondo,  while  it  sar- 
passes  it  in  the  grandeur  of  its  form. 

Tbe  road  now  cantinnes  between  these  two  monnlains, 
through  the  noble  forest  of  Yizzavona.  It  t;onsi:«ts,  for  the 
most  part,  of  lurch  trees,  pinus  larix,  which  often  attain  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  a  diameter  of 
twenty-one  feet.  Of  all  the  trees  of  the  pine  family,  this 
mighty,  broad-limbed,  Bweet-smeiliug  larch  is,  nest  to  the 
cedar,  the  grandest.  As  1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  trees 
of  India,  I  may  truly  say  that  the  Corsican  larch  is  the  noblest 
looking  tree  I  ever  saw.  It  was  always  to  me  a  fiisciuating 
sight  to  behold  it  in  its  tranqnil,  dark  majesty  on  the  stapen- 
doQB  granite  rocba.  Most  appropriately  does  this  imperial  tn^ 
stand  upon  a  granite  foundation.  It  grows  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion from  the  rocks,  which  it  penetrates  with  its  roots,  and,  in 
many  places  freqaciitcd  only  by  the  eagle  and  wild  goat,  it 
may  be  seen  majestically  towering  np.  There  are  also  in  the 
woods  splendid  pines,  evergreen  oaks  (ilex)  and  firs.  A  great 
deal  of  game  is  concealed  within  its  deplhs,  and  especially 
deer,  which,  in  Corsica,  are  small.  Tbe  wild  boar  prefers  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  where  it  is  eagerly  hunted. 

The  forest  of  Yizzavona  is  tbe  second  in  extent  to  ll 
AitCDC,  in  the  canton  of  Evisa,  which   belongs   lo   . 
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All  these  foreats  lie  in  the  monntainoos  re^pona ;  gome  of  them 
bHong  to  the  gOTcniiiiciit,  bat  most  of  them  to  tlie  connnnnes. 
I  saw  a  snake  snniiing  hiniHeir  in  the  road.  There  are  only 
two  kiDdd  of  snakes  in  Corsica,  and  no  venomous  ercatnre 
except  a  spider  called  malmiijnaUo,  whose  bite  brings  on  on 
instant  nanibness  of  (he  body,  and  somelimea  death.  There 
is  also  the  poisonons  ant  innnfantato. 

It  was  eboDt  noon  when  I  passed  throngh  the  forest.  The 
atmosphere  was  stifling  hot,  bot  the  wood  abounded  in  edol 
■prings.  Ererrwliere  thcj  trickled  down  front  the  rocks  to  the 
Oravonc.  Seneca  conid  never  have  drank  of  the  Corsican 
moontain  springs,  or  he  would  not  have  said  that  Corsica  po». 
sessed  no  good  water. 

We  at  length  reached  the  mountain  crest,  the  highest  point 
of  the  Ajaccto  road,  three  thousiand  fire  houdred  feet  aboTo 
Die  Hea  level.  It  is  the  foct  of  Vizzavona  which  is  mentioned 
in  many  a  Corsican  song. 

The  road  now  descends  to  the  fertile  valicj  of  the  Qravone, 
which  ii  formed  by  two  moantain  chains.  The  northern  one 
proceeds  from  Monte  d'Oro,  and  terminates  above  AJoccio,  jn 
the  Funta  dolla  I'anita.  The  southern  one  runs  fVom  Monte 
Renoso  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  divides  the  Qravone  valley 
from  that  of  Pruuelli.  On  both  sides  of  the  Oravone  villagea 
arc  to  be  eeen  on  the  nioniitains,  and  they  present  a  mnch 
more  attractive  appcurancc  than  any  tliat  I  hod  yet  seen  in 
Corsica. 

The  first  canton  hnmlet  is  that  of  Bocognano,  which  Ilea 
Hearty  before  the  wild  gorge  of  Viuavona.  Round  abonl  rise 
dark  wooded  monntoins,  with  snowy  sunimils,  and  the  whole 
region  is  of  a  solemn  and  imposing  character.  Poor  shep- 
herds dwell  here,  a  strong  and  brave  people.  They  lite  either 
on  chestnuts  or  milk;  many  of  ihem  weave  the  pelone,  and 
they  all  carry  arms.  These  stout  men,  with  their  donble-bar- 
nlled  gnns,  in  brown  woollen  coats,  accord  well  with  the 
dark  beif^Ia  and  the  pine  forests  around  thcni.  The  Conl- 
eu  mountainn-rM  seem  Lo  lie  made  of  iron,  like  their  guns. 
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The  people  here  appear  to  me  Ut  have  remaioeil  stmtiOBarjr  in 
the  dre&ry  middle  ages,  aud  to  have  grotrn  nistjr. 

There  is  a  coatirmal  descent  to  Ajsccio.  At  length  we  cante 
in  sight  of  the  spleudid  gulf.  It  was  liro  o'clocic  la  Ui«  ctca- 
lug  when  we  drew  near  to  tbe  citj.  The  richlf  cultirated 
bills,  vineyards,  and  olire  plantations,  Md  the  fraitrat  plain  of 
the  Campoloro,  in  which  the  Gavone  Tailuy  euds,  on  ilia  gidf. 
annonuccd  the  metropolis  of  Corsica.  It  at  lost  appeared  u 
a  row  of  vhite  honses,  e.itendiiig  into  the  galf,  at  the  foot  of 
a  chain  of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  villas.  An  alley  of  «Iiu 
rang  along  the  gulf  to  the  city,  and  so  I  entered  the  birth- 
place of  the  world-Ehakiiig  miui  in  a  jayons  excitement. 
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Ajiccio  lica  on  the  oorthera  extremity  of  a  gulf  wliicb  ia 
esteemed  one  of  ibe  Gaest  in  the  world.  Its  two  Ghore-Unes 
are  ot  uneqaal  Icagth.  On  the  west  it  rana  ont  to  the  tongne 
of  land  called  the  punla  drl/a  parata,  bcrore  which  lie  the  itat« 
mnguinarie  or  blood  islands.  The  soathera  side  of  the  gulf 
extends  from  north  to  south,  in  many  cnrrea,  to  Cape  Maro, 
tuniiug  around  which  yon  enter  the  bay  of  Volinco. 

On  the  sontbeni  Eborc  are  to  be  seen  a  few  villages  and  sere- 
ral  Golilftry  towerB  and  lighthonscs.  Lofty  mountains  riso 
above  the  north  end  of  the  beautiful  gulf,  among  which  is  that 
of  Mount  Potzo  di  Borgo.  They  mark  the  limits  of  the  Gra- 
vonc  valley,  which  terminates  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Campoloro. 
The  situation  of  Ajaccio  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Naplcs- 

Ajnceio  is  said  to  bo  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Corsica. 
The  credulous  chroniclers  of  the  island  trace  its  origin  to  AJax, 
others  to  Ajasto,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  Prince  Corao,  who, 
with  Eneai,  wandering  to  the  west  sea,  carried  oIT  Siea,  a 
niece  of  Dido,  and  thus  gave  the  name  of  Corsica  to  the  inland. 
According  to  the  statement  nf  Ptolemy,  the  aiieienl  city  of 
Urcinium  lay  on  the  gulf  of  AJncclo,  which  ronnt  have  been 
the  Ai^jacium  of  the  middle  ajtes,  and  wliieh  Is  always  named 
twj 
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vith  Aleris,  Mariana,  N^cbium  aod  Sagoaa,  as  the  oldest  in 
the  Uland.     Tbey  bave  all  now  fallea  to  rain. 

The  ancient  Ajaccio,  howeTcr,  did  not  occupy  the  same  site 
as  tbe  present  cit^,  but  was  situated  on  a  bill  on  the  north  side 
of  the  gulf,  and  which  is  now  ealled  San  Qiofaoni.  Some  re- 
tnaios  of  an  olil  castle  vet  exist  on  iu  summit,  called  eatulh 
veechio,  and  there  was  formerly  lo  be  seen  there  the  niioa  of  ui 
old  cathedral,  in  which  the  bishops  of  Ajaccio  were  consecrated 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  The  ruins  have  disapfiearcd, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  city.  Many 
aid  Roman  coins  and  large  vessels  of  Itrra  colta,  of  an  oval 
fomi,  each  of  which  once  contained  a  skeleton,  witli  a  Ley,  are 
fonnd  in  the  surrounding  vineyards.  The  vaulted  tombs  of  the 
5loorish  kings  were  ouce  to  be  seen  there,  bnt  they  have  now 
disappeared. 

The  Iwink  of  St.  Geot^,  of  Genoa,  fonnded  the  new  city 
with  the  citadel,  in  H92.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  Jieatenant 
or  deputy  of  the  governor  of  Bastia,  and  it  was  only  raised  to 
the  rank  of  tbe  metropolitan  city  of  the  island  in  1811,  at  the 
instance  of  Madame  Lctitia  and  Cardinal  Fescb,  who  wished 
to  dignify,  in  this  manner,  their  own  birth-place  and  that  of 
the  emperor. 

The  best  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is  to  be  had  from 
the  hill  of  San  Giovanni.  It  presents  the  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture that  can  be  imagined;  and  one  which  no  otlier  city  of 
Corsica  can  equal.  The  horizon  is  incomparable.  Clond- 
capped  moualains,  extending  far  into  the  interior  ;  the  majestic 
gulf,  in  its  azure  blue  colour;  the  sontberu  sky,  and  an  Italian 
vegetation  ;  form  a  combination  of  perfect  beauty :  and  there 
lies  an  entirely  idyllic,  silent,  harmless  little  city,  of  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  buried  in  the  foliage  of  the 
elm  trees,  and  ruling  over  a  rc^on  which  seems  fit  to  bear  n 
royal  metropolis. 

Ajaccio  stands  on  a  point  of  land,  (ho  extremity  of  whicb 
is  occupied  by  the  castle.  The  city  runs  along  both  sides  of 
it,  and  follows  the  course  of  tbe  gnlf.     The  alley  of  elms  and 
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plADfi  trees,  nliich  leads  to  lie  city,  conducts  into  its  main 
Ibe  cours  Napoleon.  For  this  is  indeed  properly  Ibc 
nuatiun  of  tic  rottd  Troin  Cone  ;  it  was  necessary,  in  opening 
it,  to  blast,  in  part,  tlic  rocks,  two  of  which  yet  stand  at  iu 
enlruncc  und  hjf  the  lionses.  The  elms  change  in  the  corao 
into  orungo  trees,  of  toleruble  height,  which  give  the  street  a 
rich  and  fcstivo  aspect.  The  houses  are  high,  bat  withont  any 
arcbitectaral  beauty.  Cbarftctcristic  are  the  gray  Vcnitian 
shutterB,  to  which  the  Comicans  are  so  partial ;  while  iu  Italy 
tliey  are  altrays  painted  in  a  bright  green  colour.  Thia  gray 
hue  gives  a  dull  nnd  monotonous  aspect  to  the  hoases,  and  is 
displeasing  to  the  eye.  Tlie  more  considerable  honsea  of  the 
corso  Btnu'I  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  the  liUle  Gabriel 
Uicatre,  the  elegant  palace  of  the  prefect,  and  a  military 
barracks. 

The  rural  qaiet  in  all  the  streets  of  AJaecio  surprised  me ; 
only  their  names  invite  the  attention  of  the  travetler ;  uid  they 
relate  to  the  history  of  Napoleon.  There  are  the  court  2fapo- 
Iton,  rut  NapoUon,  rue  Fetch,  rut  Vardinal,  plaet  L»titia, 
and  rut  du  roi  d»  Rome,  which  awakens  sad  recoHecUoDS. 
The  memory  of  Napoleon  is  Ihe  «cry  soul  of  the  city ;  and  so 
one  strolls  about  absorbed  in  ccllectioa  on  the  wonderful  man 
and  hia  childhood,  from  one  etrect  to  another,  until  they  arc 
soon  rambled  over.  Parallel  with  the  coon  Napoleon  rnns 
the  mo  Fesch ;  the  former  leads  to  the  broad  Diamond  square, 
on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  whence  a  splendid  view  is  presented 
of  tlio  golf  and  its  sonthem  shore ;  the  latter  street  tcnnl- 
nates  in  the  market  square,  and  runa  to  the  harboar.  These 
ore  th«  t«o  main  Btreots  of  Ajaccio,  and  its  two  principal 
aqnorcs.  Small  aide  streets  couaect  them,  aud  truTersu  oil  the 
tongues  of  laud.  The  stEllDesa  of  the  place  bvites  lo  incdElo- 
tioti,  and  the  blue,  mirror-liko  surface  of  the  gulf  alKO  expands 
in  iiuruOled  tranquillity  before  the  eye.  It  is  risible  from 
almost  c*ery  street.  The  view  is  nowhere  hemmed  within 
walls ;  for  the  main  streets  are  broad,  tlie  squares  large,  planted 
wftll  gtwn  trec«;  and  the  sea  and  aU*e-eoT*red  inouBtaiiia, 
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which  rise  close  to  Uie  cily,  are  vifiible  from  all  pomti. 
Ajaccio  is  pqDally  a  sea-coast  aud  interior  cit;,  and  one  lives 
there  in  the  midst  of  Dature. 

In  the  eTCDing,  the  corso  and  the  Diamond  square  were 
animated  bj  promenaders  cnJoTing  the  refreshing  coolness  of 
the  breeEe.  The  military  masie  bands  played  on  the  Equare, 
in  the  midst  of  groups  of  the  happj  population.  Most  of  tbtt- 
I  black  Teits;  those  of  the  middle  classes  wert 
enveloped  in  the  picturesque  black  faldelta.  One  might  coib- 
ceive  himself  to  be  on  some  part  of  the  Spanish  coast. 

The  Ajocciaos  have,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  promenades 
in  the  world — whether  they  walk  ou  the  square,  which  beara 
such  a  fabuions  name,  or  along  the  gulf  uuder  the  alleys  of 
elms,  aud  among  the  rineyards  aud  olive  groves.  I  know  bnt 
few  squares  which  present  such  a  beautiful  prospect  aa  this 
rural  Diamond  square  of  Ajaccio.  The  waves  of  the  sea  rol 
along  in  front  of  it ;  on  the  land  side,  it  is  shut  np  by  prel 
rows  of  houses,  among  which  is  au  imposing  raililary  hospital 
and  an  elegant  seminary  of  the  priests;  aud  quite  near  at  hand 
stands  a  green  monnlain,  A  stone  rampart  defends  it  towards 
the  gnlf ;  and  the  strand,  which  is  garlouded  by  an  alley  of 
trees,  is  but  a  few  steps  distant. 

Nothing  pleased  me  more  in  Aji 
in  the  fl-esh  evening  air  on  the  Diam 
wind  blew  over  the  gulf;  or  to  sit  oi 
upon  the  enchanting  panorama  of 
eky  of  Italy  then  beams  with  a  fairv-like  light ;  the  atmoBphera 
is  HO  clear  that  tlie  milky  way  nnd  the  planet  Venus  cost  long 
trains  of  light  over  the  gulf,  and  the  waves  beam  again  with  m 
soft  glow.  Where  they  curl  in  crests,  or  a  passing  bark  leaves 
a  wake,  they  tremble  with  phosphoric  sparks.  The  shore  is 
^reloped  in  darkness ;  the  lighthouses  illuminate  the  land's 
end;  and  on  the  mountains,  in  many  places,  great  fires  are 
Been  blaring.  In  the  month  cf  August  the  tliiekets  of  bushes 
are  burnt  down,  to  oblain  tillable  land,  and  irhich  is  manured 
at  the  same  time  by  the  ashes.     I  saw  these  Gres  haraing 
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man;  days.  By  day,  white  clouds  or  smoke  whirl  over  the 
moontnins :  by  night,  llicy  tight  np  the  guir  like  a  voJcaDO ; 
and  then  the  resemblBDce  to  the  gulf  or  Naples  is  most 
striking. 

The  market  square  b  no  less  beautiful,  althoagfa  the  view  is 
not  BO  extensive.  From  it,  the  sure  and  noble  harbour  ia  over* 
looked,  which  is  defended  by  a  granite  mole,  the  work  of 
Xapoleon.  A  fine  quay  of  granite,  planted  with  trees,  bonnda 
the  square  on  the  harbour  side.  At  its  entrance  is  the  chief 
fountain  of  Ajacclo — a  great  marble  cube — from  whose  sidea 
the  water  pours  iuto  semicircular  basins.  From  morning  till 
evening  it  is  besieged  by  gronps  of  water-drawing  women  and 
childreu,  on  whom  I  could  never  look,  without  thinking  of  the 
fountain  scenes  of  the  Old  Teiitament.  In  a  warm  couutry, 
the  fountain  is  truly  the  source  of  poetry  and  of  sociality :  the 
flrcside  sod  fountain  are  indeed  the  old  consecrated  rallying 
jKiints  of  huniao  society.  The  women  do  not  here  draw  water 
with  brazen  icasels,  as  in  Bastia,  but  with  little  jars  of  terra 
colta.  over  the  month  of  which  stretches  a  handle.  These  jar* 
are  of  ancient  origin :  they  also  make  use  of  stone  Tessels, 
with  long  narrow  necks,  which  have  an  entirely  Etruscaa 
appearance.  The  poor  people  of  the  sterile  island  of  Capraa 
support  themselves,  in  ]iart,  by  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  vesitela,  which  are  eX]ior(ed  far  and  wide. 

Od  the  same  market  S(|uare,  behind  the  fountain,  close  by 
the  harbooT,  and  liefore  the  elegant  city  hall,  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Napoleon,  on  an  exceedingly  high  and  nnbccomlng  sharp- 
pointed  pedestal  of  granite.  The  inscription  reads  :  ■'  To  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  his  natire  cily,  May  5,  18.50,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Presidency  of  Lonis  Napoleon."  Ajaccio  had 
struggled  for  a  long  time  in  vain  for  a  monument  to  Napoleon. 
The  future  of  «  work  of  art  in  Corsica  was  then  no  little  crent 
for  the  Island.  On  one  occasion  the  Bonaparte  family  sent  a 
Blatuc  of  Ganymede  to  Signer  Ramolino.  When  it  was  un- 
shipped, and  the  people  beheld  U,  they  look  the  eagle  of  (Jany 
mede  for  the  Imperial  ogle,  and  Ganymede  himself  for  >'apo> 
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leon  ;  t1iey  gathered  on  the  market  sqaare,  ami  detnanded  that 
the  statue  should  be  iQimodialelv  erected  on  llie  fountain,  that 
they  might  at  len^h  have  the  great  Napoleon,  in  marble,  on 
the  Gqnare.  Id  thas  making  the  Trojan  youtli,  Oan;inede, 
their  conntrman  Xapoleoo,  the  worthy  Corsicans  truly  seem 
to  have  verified  the  fable  of  the  chroniclers,  who  derive  tli4 
Ajaccians  from  a  Trojan  prince. 

The  atatae  of  the  Florentine  Bartolini  was  destined  to 
Ajaccio,  but  in  consequence  of  the  price  demanded  of  sisty 
thonsand  francs  it  was  rejected,  so  Bartolini's  tfork  does  not 
ornament  the  city.  The  present  statae  is  only  a  mediocre  pro- 
duction of  Laborear,  but  its  position  in  sight  of  the  gulf  gives 
it  an  excellent  local  effect.  It  is  in  the  consular  costume. 
The  consul  looks  from  his  petty  native  city  to  the  sea.  Ho 
wears  the  Koman  toga  and  a  laurel  wreath  on  his  head,  and  ia 
his  right  hand  ho  holds  a  rudder  sarmonntiog  a  globe.  The 
idea  is  a  good  and  happy  one,  for,  in  view  of  the  gidf,  the  rud- 
der ia  a  perfectly  natural  symbol,  which  is  doubly  significant  in 
the  hand  of  an  islander.  The  reflecting  traveller  dwells  not  liera 
on  the  Snished  history,  but  the  future  career  of  the  conqueror, 
as  he  looks  around  on  this  little  world  of  Ajaccio,  where  ilia 
mightiest  man  of  Europe  passed  his  boyhood  and  yoath,  igno- 
rant of  himself  and  of  tiie  destiny  reserved  for  him.  Then  hn 
turns  from  the  market  place  to  the  sea,  vfhere,  in  memory,  he 
sees  the  ship  anchor,  which  bore  General  Napoleon  Bou&purte 
from  Egypt  to  France.  By  night  sat  he  there  ou  board,  h&stily 
reading  through  the  jonriials  which  had  been  hunted  np  for 
him  in  Ajaccio ;  and  there  it  was,  where  he  resolved  to  grasp 
that  helm,  with  which  he  was  to  govern  not  France  alone,  but 
an  empire  and  half  the  world,  until  it  broke  in  his  hand,  awl 
the  man  of  Corsica  foundered  on  the  island  of  St.  Helens. 

A  couple  of  two-masted  vessels  and  some  sailing  boats  alone 
lay  in  the  harbour.  Not  exposed  to  the  maestrale.  (N.  W. 
wind,)  as  the  bay  of  Snn  Fiorenzo,  but  protected  by  its  shore 
from  all  storms,  this  gulf  conld  shelter  the  largest  fleets  in  iu 
magnificent  roads.     But  the  port  is  deserted,  for  it  haa  b«t 
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little  comnierro.  Once  in  the  week,  on  Saturday,  a  BteameF 
arrires  from  MarBcillea  wilb  nevn  from  the  world,  and  articles 
of  daily  use.  I  oflen  beard  the  Corsicaiis  complain  that  the 
birth-place  of  Napoleon,  althoai;b  favoured  by  such  an  admi- 
ral)le  position  and  sucb  a  happy  climate,  was  little  else  than  a 
email  provincial  town  of  France.  A  walk  on  the  market  Bqnaro 
is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  limited  sale  of  goods  and  the 
poTerty  of  doineBtic  indastry.  Not  a  single  Inxnry  store  is  to 
be  seen,  and  only  the  mo«t  necessary  trades  are  carried  on,  as 
those  of  the  shoemaker  and  tailor,  and  everytbing  that  looks 
like  an  article  of  Inxnry  bos  an  antiqnated  and  worn  appearance. 

I  found  but  one  book  store  in  Ajaccio,  but  even  it  hod  a 
shop  of  small  wares  connected  with  it,  and  soap,  ribbon,  knives 
and  bosket  work  were  to  be  bought  in  it,  as  well  as  books. 
The  town  ball,  nevertheless,  contains  quite  a  large  library  for 
Ajaccio,  of  twenly-seTen  thousand  volumes.  Lucicn  Bona- 
partt-  founded  it,  and  people  say  he  deserves  better  of  the  Cor- 
aicans  for  this  cotlcclion  of  books  than  for  his  epic.  La 
Cyrnfide,  in  twelve  cantos.  The  prefecliiro  also  possesses  a 
valuable  library,  particularly  rich  in  archives  and  documents 
relating  to  Corsieun  history. 

In  the  town  hall,  the  collection  of  paintings,  a  ihoasand  in 
namber,  presented  by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  his  native  town,  ia 
also  preserved.  The  poor  citiecns  of  Ajaccio  conid  not  ex- 
hibit these  paintings,  because  they  had  no  moseum  for  Ibero. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  they  lay  in  the  Inmbcr  room.  The 
Cardinal,  also,  appropriated  his  honse,  at  first,  for  an  establisb- 
snat  for  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  for  a  college,  which  yet 
b«an  bta  name.  It  is  conducted  by  a  principal  and  twelve 
taatmctors  fur  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

Oreat  is  the  poverty  of  Ajaccio  in  inititntions  as  well  oti 
pnblic  buildings.  Its  greatest  trcoanro  is  the  Bonaparte  honse 
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From  St.  Charles  street  joa  enter  on  a  re^  amftll  qni 
gular  plucr.  An  elm  tree  stands  before  a  jellowiah-gray  pl*»- 
lered  house,  witli  a  flat  roof  nnd  a  projecting  balcony.  It  has 
six  front  windows  in  ita  three  stories,  and  tbe  doors  look  old 
and  time-worn.  On  the  comer  of  this  house  is  an  inscriptioo, 
"  IHace  Lrlitia," 

No  marble  tablet  infonns  the  stranger  from  Italy,  whero  the 
hoases  of  tbe  great  men  always  bear  an  inscription,  that  he 
stands  before  the  Bonaparte  house.  lie  knocks  in  vain  at  tbe 
door.  No  Toiee  answers,  and  all  the  windows  are  closed  witi 
gray  jnhutits,  as  if  tbe  house  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence 
against  the  rendetta.  Not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  on  tbe 
square.  All  around  is  dead,  and  seems  to  be  paralysed  or 
overawed  by  the  name  of  Napoleon. 

An  old  man  at  last  appeared  at  a  window  of  a  neighbouring 
house  and  requested  me  to  return  in  a  couple  of  hoars,  wbea 
he  would  procure  the  key. 

The  Bonaparte  house,  bat  little  changed  from  its  original 
slate,  as  I  was  assured,  although  not  a  palace,  yet  looks  like 
the  residence  of  a  family  of  rank  and  condition.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  palace  in  comparison  with  the  Tillage  hut  in  wbich  Pasqoale 
Paoli  was  bom.  It  is  spacious,  comfortable,  and  clean ;  bat 
the  fnmiture  has  all  disap]>eared  from  the  rooms,  and  tbe  bang- 
logs  only  hare  been  left  on  tbe  walls,  and  they  are  dilapidated 
by  time.  The  floor,  which,  according  to  the  Corsican  cosUhd. 
is  laid  in  small  six-cornered  red  tiles,  i%  broken  in  seTerml 
places.  The  gloominess  of  the  empty  rooms  was  increased  by 
tbe  closed  shatters. 

This  dwelling,  in  the  time  of  the  fair  Letitia,  was  oace  mI- 
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mated  hj  the  presence  or  a  lai^e  famitj  and  a  cheerral  bospi- 
lalitj.  Now  it  is  silent  as  a  tomb,  and  in  vain  do  yon  seek  Tor 
any  oliject  connected  with  the  history  of  ita  wondrous  occu- 
pants.    The  naked  walls  have  nothing  to  say. 

I  know  not  when  the  honse  was  bailt,  yet  it  cannot  be  very 
old,  aa  it  was  conatrnctcd  during  the  Qcnocse  domination,  and 
when  Louia  XIV.,  perhopa,  filled  the  world  with  hia  own  glory 
and  that  of  Fraace.  I  thought  of  the  time  when  the  master 
of  this  house  foanded  it,  and  pronounced  the  nsnal  blessing, 
and  when,  according  to  consecrated  custom,  the  kindred  ac- 
companied the  entrance  into  it  of  the  family  who  had  con- 
■tmcted  it,  anconsciona  that  capriciona  destiny  would  shower 
imperial  and  royal  crowns  on  its  roof,  and  that  it  would  be- 
come the  cradle  of  a  princely  stock  that  would  overspread  the 
world. 

The  eieitcd  fancy  pictured  the  children  gnlhercd  aronnd 
their  mollier,  as  other  human  children,  or  poring  orcr  their 
JnltuB  Cesar  and  Plutarch,  under  the  tuition  of  their  gnire 
father  or  their  great  uncle  Lucien ;  and  the  three  young  sis- 
ters, growing  up  in  as  wild  and  Degtectod  a  manner  as  ibeir 
neigliboan  of  the  demi-saragc  island.  There  are,  Joseph,  the 
eldest.  Napoleon,  the  second  bom,  Louis,  Jerome,  Caroline, 
Elisc  and  Pauline,  the  children  of  n  notnry,  of  moderate  in- 
come, who  was  engaged  in  constant  and  fruitless  litigation 
with  the  Jesuits  of  Ajaccio,  for  a  property,  of  which  his  *ery 
Bomeraos  fomily  had  need ;  for  the  future  of  bis  children  was  a 
•oarc«  of  anxiety  to  him.  What  will  become  of  them  in  the 
world,  and  how  will  they  gain  a  decent  subsistence  ? 

Behold!  these  same  children,  one  by  one  aspire  after  the 
mightiest  crowns  of  the  earth,  tear  them  from  the  heads  of  ihe 
anapproarhahle  kings  of  Europe,  wear  them  lierure  all  the 
world,  and  by  emperor*  and  kings  are  embraced  aa  brothen 
and  brothers-in-law;  great  nations  full  at  thdrfeet,  and  place 
land  and  people,  blood  and  fortune,  at  the  disposal  of  the  sous 
of  the  notary  of  Ajaccio.  Napoleon  becomes  emperor  of 
Europe,  Joseph  king  of  Spstin,  Louis  kia^  of  Holland,  Jsromt 
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king  or  Westphalia,  Panline  and  Elise  Italian  princeraes,  and 
Caroline  queen  of  Naples.  So  many  crowned  beads,  LetJtift 
BamoltDO,  a.  citizen's  daugbtcr,  nukoown  to  the  world,  and 
married  in  her  fourteenth  year,  to  an  eqnaliy  unknown  mao, 
bore  and  reared  np  in  this  little  house,  in  this  obscure  islaad 
town.  Her  pangs  of  labour  were  truly  the  labour  pains  of  the 
world's  history. 

There  is  no  more  marFcllons  tate  in  the  Tl^onsand  and  One 
Nights  than  the  history  of  the  Bonaparl«  family.  Bat  Utat 
this  tale,  in  the  sober  light  of  the  most  recent  times,  sfaonld  hare 
become  a  practical  reality,  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  bisto- 
riciJ  fact,  and  as  an  extraordinary  fortnne.  It  reanimated  a 
half  dead  humanity,  aroused  it  from  tlie  torpor  in  which  it  had 
been  sunk  by  political  despotism  and  corruption,  and  ioipired 
it  with  a  new  spirit.  It  liberated  mankind  from  autiqosted, 
traditional  prejudices,  and  demonstrated  that  the  iDdiTidna]. 
though  born  in  the  dust,  is  capable  of  everything,  because  man- 
kind are  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  marTelloDsnees  of  Bona- 
parte's bbtory  is  the  fault  of  the  mcdieTal  condition  in  which 
life  yet  moves,  and  of  the  extraragaut  ideas  touching  the  inde- 
structible divisions  of  society.  Xapoleon  is  the  political  FausL 
Not  in  his  battles,  but  his  revolutionary  character,  con^sU  Ms 
historical  greatness.  He  overlurned  the  gods  of  tradition. 
The  history  of  this  predestinated  man  is  therefore  very  simple, 
human,  and  natural,  but  it  canuot  yet  be  written. 

History  is  also  nature.  There  is  a  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  what  we  call  genius,  or  a  great  man,  is  always  the 
result  of  fixed  and  necessary  conditions. 

An  nniutermiUed  struggle  of  more  than  a  thousand  yean  0 
the  part  of  Corsica  with  her  tyrants  had  elapsed,  before  t 
great  conqueror  Napoleon  was  born,  in  whose  nature  the  n 
hardened  and  territorially  ambitious  people  of  tliis  island  ft 
an  organ,  whose  aspirations  were  as  boundless  as  the  wi 
This  is  the  progressive  order— the  Corsican  bandit— the  Ooi 
can  soldier — Kenuceio  della  Kocca — Sampiero — Gaffori — Pu 
quale  Paoli— Napoleon. 


I  entered  a  Iktlc  blae  carpeted  chambt^r.  ivith  two  trindowB, 
ono  of  which  opened  od  ttie  court  yard  balcony,  the  other  on 
the  street.  A  wall  closet  ia  seen  behind  a  carpet  hanging,  and 
a  chimney  place,  ornamented  with  yellow  marble,  and  some 
mythological  boa  reliefs.  In  litis  ruom  Napoleon  was  born, 
Auf^ust  15,  1769.  It  is  a  singular  and  not  easily  dcscribabic 
feeling  which  interests  the  soul  in  a  place  where  n  great  man 
waa  bora.  Something  holy  and  mysterious,  a  consecrated 
atmosphere,  hangs  over  it.  It  seems  as  if  wo  looked  behind 
the  curtain  of  natnre,  where  are  secretly  formpd  the  incompre- 
liensllile  organs  of  its  movemeut.  Olhcr  chambers  are  also 
shown,  the  family  boll  room,  the  chamber  of  Madame  Lelitin, 
the  little  room  of  Napoleon  where  he  slept,  and  that  in  which 
he  studied.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  the  two  closets  in  which 
be  kept  his  books.  They  yet  contaiiied  book.i,  which  I  eagerly 
examined,  to  see  if  they  belonged  to  Napoleon ;  they  were  old, 
jcllow-bound  law  books,  theological  treatises,  a  Livy,  a  Goic- 
ciardini,  and  others,  the  property  of  the  family  Pielra  Santa, 
which  Is  connected  with  the  Bonnpartes,  and  at  present  poi- 
ses n  house  in  AJaccio. 

It  is  good  to  recall  in  this  boose  the  history  of  the  yonth  of 
Napoleon,  which  has  never  been  tboroaglily  studied.  I  will 
relate  the  result  of  my  inTestigatlons  on  the  snbject,  for  mncli 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  recently  published  work  of  the 
Corsican  Naaica  ;  "  Mtmuiret  $iir  teuj'ance  rt  la  jrunri**  dt 
XapoUon  JHtqu'  u  Tnye  rfe  rmy(  Iroi*  aiis."  It  is  dedicated  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  altliougb  wriltcn  in  a  dry  style,  without 
mach  Judgment,  abounds  in  facts  of  uij(|ucslioimblo  autbenticitr, 
and  in  valuable  documenUv 
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It  is  impoBsible  to  establish  with  any  accuracy  the  origin  of 
the  Bonaparte  ramily.  Senile  adnlalion  has  resorted  to  the 
most  ridiculoDS  expedients  to  give  Napoleon  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  ancestors.  A  genealogical  tree  has  been  fonnetl, 
which  commences  with  Etnanncl  the  Second,  the  genuine  Gre«k 
emperor  of  the  house  of  the  Comnenis,  whose  two  sons,  after 
the  full  of  Constantinople,  emigrated  under  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte, first  to  Corfu,  then  to  Naples,  Kome  and  Florence. 
From  them  are  ludicrously  derived  Ihe  Corsican  Bonapartes. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  family  of  Boaapute  vru 
faonoarably  distinguished  in  the  middle  ages  among  the  ItsJion 
nobles.  The  Bonapartes  were  inscribed  in  the  golden  book  of 
Bologna,  among  the  patricians  of  Florence,  and  in  the  oobilit; 
book  of  Trcriso.  When  Xapoleon  became  connected  with 
the  Austrian  family,  his  father-in-law,  the  emperor  Pranda, 
sealously  interested  himself  in  in  res  ligations  touching  the  Bona- 
parte family  in  the  medierat  history  of  Italy,  and  he  sent  soma 
documents  to  his  son,  prOTing  that  the  Bonapartes  were,  for 
a  long  time,  the  lords  of  Treviso.  Xapoleon  thanked  him, 
and  replied  that  he  deemed  himself  hononred  enough  to  bo 
connected  with  the  stocH  of  Budolph  of  Hapsburg.  He  pot 
aside  the  old  nobility  patents  which  were  laid  before  him,  iril 
the  remark :  "  I  date  my  nobility  from  Miltesino  and  Moni 
nottc," 

It  is  nucertain  when  the  Bonapartes  cume  to  Corsica.  Ma- 
ratori  has  produced  an  act  of  947,  in  which  three  Corsican 
lords,  Otho,  Domenieo,  and  Guido,  Formally  bestowed  their  pos- 
Eession,  Yeaaco,  in  Corsica,  on  the  cloister  abbot,  SilTerio,  of 
HoDte  Christo :  among  the  witnesses  whose  names  were  si|^ed 
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to  tlis  instrument,  in  Martaua,  is  lliat  or  a  Messer  Bounparte. 
The  familf,  or  a  branch  of  it,  mnst  accordingly  have  gone  to 
Corsica  at  a  very  early  period.  Others  perhaps  followed  in 
Bubaeqaent  centuries,  Tor  the  Tuscan  Boaapartes  were  divided 
into  Guelpha  and  GhibcllineB,  and  vere  alternately  exiled 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties.  It  is  kiiown  that 
eomc  of  them  went  to  Laaigiana,  and  to  Sarzana,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  powerful  Malaspina  lords,  with  whom, 
OS  I  hare  reason  to  believe,  they  went  to  Corsica.  Another 
branch  remaned  ia  Tuscany,  and  settled,  first  in  Florence,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Tuscan  town  of  San  Miniato  al  tedesco,  which 
lies  on  the  road  to  Pisa.  The  family  had  their  vanlt  in  the 
church  of  San  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  there  I  read,  in  a  aide 
aisle  or  the  coDvcot,  the  following  inscription  on  a  tombstone,  in 
the  old  orthography : 

B.  di  B<n«ilcla 
Di  Piero  dl  fliovitnni 
BaoDspu-te  E  di  inii  Dcae^odBnU. 

The  coat  of  arms  displays  a  star  above  and  below  the  fease  of 
the  escutcheon,  sufficiently  significant,  for  twice  baa  the  slu 
risca  over  thti  house  of  Donaparte. 

Members  of  Napoleon's  family  remained  in  Sao  Miniato 
down  to  his  time.  After  his  Leghorn  expedition,  Napoleon 
found  in  the  former  town,  the  last  of  the  there  remaining  Bona* 
partM,  the  old  canon  Fitippo  Bonaparte,  who  made  the  young 
nero  liis  heir,  and  died  in  l'i9d. 

Aa  for  tbo  Corsican  Itonapartes,  tlicy  certainly  go  back  to 
MttHT  Fmnceseo  Bonaparte,  who  died  In  1567.  The  Corsi- 
iMn  branch  undoubtedly  came  over  from  Saraana.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  descent  traced  by  the  genealogical  tabic : 
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The  Booapartes  havo  played  no  distingaished  part  in 
Corsicftn  history.     Of  standing  in  their  native  cily,  they 
honoured   wilh    titles   as    nobles,    by  the    Oeooeae,  to   whom 
Ajaccio  was  obliged  to  rcmaiu  obedient;  nod  they  eontiiied 
their  anibitioD  to  a  participation  in  its  municipal  governmeat. 
This  name  was  first  brouglit  to  the  notice  or  the  whole  iaUnd 
by  Carlo  (Charles)  Bonaparte,  who  rendered   it  to  % 
degree,  historical. 

Napoleon's  father  was  boni  in  Ajaecio,  March  29,  1118, 
a  stormy  period,  when  the  Corsicans  were  making  their  It 
effort  to  shake  off  the  detested  Genoese  yoke,  Gaffori  was 
that  time,  the  head  of  the  Corsicans,  and  Pasqnalc  Paoli 
yet  in  exile  at  Naples.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Ajaecio  Boaa- 
parlcs  to  send  their  children  to  Tuscany,  for  education,  and 
especially  to  Pisa ;  for  they  remembered  their  Florentine  no- 
bility, which  they  Dcver  ceased  to  assert.  Charles  Bonaparte 
called  himself  a  noble  and  patrician  of  Florence.  The  jouog 
Charles,  however,  pursued  his  first  studies  in  Paoli'a  newly 
founded  high  school  in  Corte,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  where  he  foond  many  of  his  compatriots,  amonp 
the  students,  lie  studied  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  related  of 
that  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  attainments,  and 
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receiriog  the  degree  or  L.  L.  D.,  he  became  the  most  popular 
lawfor  of  Ajaccio. 

UIs  olciqiieoce  of  speech,  and  brilliaDtuDderstanding,  excited 
the  observatioa  or  Puoli,  who  was  an  excellent  jadge  or  meo. 
IIu  attached  him  to  his  caoBc,  and  employed  him  io  alTturs  of 
stale.  Tn  1784,  the  ^oung  advocate  became  acquainted  with 
Letitia  Rauoliiio,  then  in  facr  fourteenth  year,  and  the  prettiest 
maideu  of  Ajaccio.  They  both  passionately  loved  each  other, 
but  the  Ramolinoa  were  inclined  to  the  Qenocse,  and  were 
uowilling  to  allow  their  daughter  to  marry  a  Paolist.  Paoli 
intervened  in  person,  and  found  means  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  llie  parents  of  Letilia  to  the  marriage-  Her  mother,  a  widow, 
had  married  captain  Fcsch,  of  the  Swiss  regiment  in  the  Corsi* 
GSQ  wrvicc,  and  from  this  union  proceeded  the  sabseqaent 
Cardinal  Fesch. 

Taoli,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  yonng  Charles  Bonaparte 
his  secretary,  and  toolc  him  with  tiim  to  Corte,  the  seat  of  the 
goreromcnt,  whither  Letitla  nuwiJIingly  followed.  The  catas- 
trophe now  burst  over  the  Corsicans ;  in  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  Fontaineblcao  the  French  had  already  entered  the 
island,  and  as  it  was  a  question  whether  the  sword  shoald  bo 
unsheathed,  the  people  were  summoned  to  a  parliament  to 
adopt  some  nonclosive  meaanres  on  the  subject.  Ciiarlcs  Uona- 
partR,  in  a  vcbcmcQt  and  eloqaent  speech,  urged  war  against 
Franco. 

After  the  nnfortunatc  battle  of  Ponte  Nnoro,  when  all 
sought  safely  iu  Right,  and  tlio  French  were  already  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corte,  some  hundred  of  the  chief  families,  among 
whom  was  Charicx  Bonaparte  and  hU  wife,  then  ])TegUBat 
with  Xapoleon,  Red  for  refuge  to  Munle  Rotondo.  The  moun- 
tain  present^  a  rad  tpectacle  of  dcs|>airing,  hclplew  women 
urn)  children,  who  feared  ibat  their  last  hour  had  come.  They 
pouct]  ECTcral  days  in  anxiety  and  uaccrtainty,  in  the  wildor- 
ni'»s  among  the  goatherds.  French  officers  at  length  appenr«d 
in  the  mouutnin  with  Hogs  of  truce,  as  envoys  from  Count  de 
Vauji,  who  hod  esUbllshed  hlmaelf  In  Corte.     Tbey  announced 
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to  the  fu^tires  that  the  island  naa  subdaecl,  and  that  Pnofi  lAi 
aboDt  to  take  his  de]>artDre  from  it,  that  they  had  nothing'  to 
fear,  and  were  at  liberty  to  relom  to  their  homes.  The 
fngitires  immediately  sent  a  depulation  to  Corte,  headed  by 
Charles  Bonaparte  aod  Lorenzo  Oiubega  of  Corte;  after  re- 
ceiTing  passports  of  protection  for  all  their  families,  they  wmt 
boclc  to  Monte  Rotondo,  to  bring  them  down. 

Bonaparte  descended  with  hia  wife  to  the  pastoral  district  of 
Siolo,  to  reach  Ajaccio  by  this  difficolt  road.  They  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  Liamone,  and  as  the  rirer  wns  in  a  swollen 
state,  Letitia  was  nearly  drowned.  Only  her  courage,  and  the 
agility  of  her  companion,  saved  tier  from  being  swept  away  by 
the  stream.  Charles  BoDaparte  wished  to  accompanyhis  patron 
and  friend,  Paoti,  into  esile,  for  he  held  it  dishonourable  to 
remain  in  Corsica,  aher  their  mntnal  native  land  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  French.  Bnt  the  tears  of  bis  wife,  and  ll>e 
entreaties  of  his  uncle,  the  archdeacon  Lncien,  prevailed  on 
him  to  abandon  this  desperate  intention.  He  remuued  on  the 
island,  and  returned  to  Ajaccio,  where  be  became  assessor  of 
the  royal  conrt  of  justice,  under  the  French  rale.  MarbenT' 
treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  through  his  interren- 
tion.  Charles  obtained  a  place  for  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  ii 
seminary  at  Antun,  and  another  for  Napoleon,  second  born, 
tlie  military  school  at  Brienne.  It  was  Marbeaf  also, 
con(]ueror  of  Corsica,  to  whom  the  yonng  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
WHS  indebted  for  the  opening  ofhis  career.  Ue  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Bonaparte  honse,  nhere  he  passed  many  agree- 
able hoars  in  the  society  of  Madame  Letitia  ;  this  fact,  and  the 
patronage  which  the  French  count  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  gave 
his  enemies  excuse  for  scandalous  suggestions  touching  bis 
mother. 

Marheuf  was  in  turn  indebted  to  Charles  Bonaparte.  FW 
when  General  Narbonne  Fritzlar  intrigued  against  him  in  Car-^ 
siea,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  island,  Bonaparte  prevailed' 
on  the  French  ministry  to  leave  Marbenf  in  the  government  of 
the  coantry.    The  connt  repaid  this  service  with  his  CrieDdship, 
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Md  with  the  rocomroendatioD  of  the  young  military  stadent 
Napoleon  to  the  influential  family  of  Brienoc. 

la  1777,  Napoleon'a  father  became  the  deputy  of  llic  nobility 
of  Corsica,  and  trarelled  througli  Florence  to  Paris.  He  once 
again  repaired  there  to  prosecute  to  an  cud,  bis  suit  with  the 
Jesuits  of  Ajaccio,  touching  certain  property.  But  lie  died  in 
hie  Lhirty-ninth  year,  Febmary  1785,  at  Montepclller,  of  the 
same  complaint  of  the  stomach,  which  terminated  the  life  of 
his  son  Napoleon.  On  his  death-bed,  his  thoughts  were  cou- 
tiuaally  turned  on  Napoleon,  a  proof  that  he  had  set  all  bia 
hope  on  this  son  ;  when  he  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  :  "  A\'Uere 
is  Napoleon,  why  docs  he  not  come  to  help  his  father,  with  hia 
great  sword  t"  He  breathed  his  lost  in  the  arms  of  Joseph. 
He  was  buried  at  Montepellier.  IrVhen  Napoleon  was  emperor, 
the  people  of  that  city  offered  to  erect  a  monnmeiit  to  his  father ; 
but,  he  replied,  "  Let  the  dead  rest,  for  if  I  were  to  raise  % 
statue  to  my  father,  vho  has  been  so  loug  dead,  his  grandfather 
and  groat  great  grandfather  would  have  a  right  to  claim  the 
same  honour. "  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  Bubw- 
qncntly  caused  his  father's  body  to  be  disinterred,  and  baried 
at  8t.  Len, 

When  Charles  Bonapart«  died.  Napoleon  was  at  school  in 
Paris,  The  following  is  the  consolatory  letter,  which  the  boy, 
tboQ  ill  hia  sixteenth  year,  wrote  to  his  mother : 

Parit,  March  29,  1786. 
ily  Dear  Mother : — 

Time  haring  now  a  little  softened  the  flmt  hunt  of  sor- 
row, I  ba<Ien  to  manifest  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness  yon 
have  always  shown  os.  Console  yourself,  my  dear  mother. 
Circumstancea  require  it.  We  will  redouble  our  cure  and 
gratitude,  and  we  shall  bo  happy  if,  by  onr  obedience,  we  may 
Xip  able  to  comjienuto  you  for  the  lots  of  a  beloved  buf^hnnd. 
1  coQclude,  my  dear  luother,  my  grief  commands  it,  while  I 
pray  yoo  to  mitigate  your  own.  My  heallb  Is  excellent,  aud 
erery  day  I  pray  God  to  bestow  the  some  on  yon.     Kememb«r 
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!  kindly  to  Aunt  Gertrude,  Minnoa  Saveria,  Minana 


prince,  oi^^ 


IS  delivered  of  a  prince.  0 
the  evening,  who  is  DBmed 


P.  S.  The  Queen  of  France 
the  2Yth  of  March,  at  7  o'clock 
Date  of  Sormandy. 

Your  very  devoted  and  affectioDate  son. 

Napoleon  db  Bokafarvk. 

Charles  Bouaparte  was  a  man  of  EhiDing  qualities,  and  clesr 
understanding,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  patriot,  and,  as  has  beea 
Been,  yielding  to  circnmstances,  and  of  a  certain  worldlj  prii- 
dencc  and  political  sa^raeity.  He  loved  display  and  was  estn- 
Tagsnt  Id  expense.  Madame  Letitia  was  only  thirty-6TC  years 
old  at  bis  death,  and  bad  already  borne  him  thirteen  children, 
five  of  wbon  bad  died.     Jerome  jet  lay  in  the  cradle. 

The  archdeacon  Lncien  now  became  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  managed  iU  estate  with  great  economy.  The  Booapartes 
possessed  some  landed  estates,  vineyards  and  herds. 
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in  e^m^S^^ 


s  a  great  pleasure  to  picture  to  onrselves  a 
nary  man.  as  a  child,  and  in  the  age  when  he  was  tost  among 
bis  equals,  and  his  destiny  whs  jet  unknown.  We  almost  feel 
aa  if  we  could  read  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  child  the  great- 
ness of  the  man  :  bnt  childhood  is  a  deep  mystery ;  and  who 
can  discover  in  the  soul  of  the  child  the  form  of  the  genius,  or 
the  deraon  which  slumbers  within  it;  and  who  can  percetfi 
the  mysterious  poner  which  the  slumbering  giant  Buddi 
manifests  ? 


I  SAW  the  marble  bust  of  a  cliiM  in  tlie  >u^nV  at  Florence.  It« 
iiiDOcent  infantile  smile  altrautcd  uij  attention,  and  I  regarded 
it  with  pleasant  emotions.     Un  llie  base,  was  the  inscripUot 

Of  the  earliest  days  at  Xapoleoa  but  little  is  known.  Hig 
mother,  Lctitia,  was  at  the  festital  of  tbc  Assumption,  in  the 
crhiiruh,  when  she  felt  the  pains  of  labour.  Bht  immediatejj 
hurried  home.  She  bad  not  time  to  reach  her  own  chamber, 
bat  waa  deliTered  in  the  little  cabinet -,  and,  as  is  related,  on  s 
tapestrf  which  represented  Beencs  in  the  heroic  history  of  the 
Iliad.  Her  sister-in-law,  Gcrtmdc,  acted  as  her  midwife.  It 
wai  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morulng  when  Napoleon  was  brought 
into  the  world. 

He  was  not  baptised  until  almost  two  years  aHerward^— 
July  il,  I7n — at  the  same  time  with  hia  soon  lost  sister, 
Maria  Anna.  It  is  said  he  stmggled  violently  when  the  priest 
was  aboot  sprinkling  the  holy  water  on  his  face ;  probably  he 
wished  to  baptise  hinisetf,  as  be  subsequently  crowned  him- 
self— taking  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
and  placing  it  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands. 

As  a  boy,  he  displayed  a  violent  and  passionate  temperament, 
and  was  in  continual  altercation  with  his  elder  brother,  Joseph. 
In  their  childish  boxing  scenes,  Joseph  was  always  worsted; 
and  when  he  complained,  Napoleon  was  ever  pronounced 
to  be  in  the  right,  Joseph  became  at  last  entirely  subject  to 
his  younger  brother ;  and  the  family  seems  to  have  looked  on 
Ni^Hileon  as  the  bead  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  eren  at  this 
early  period,  On  his  death-bed,  the  nrchdoacon  Lucien  said 
to  Joseph ;  "  Yon  arc  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  there  stands 
jonr  brad ;  yon  must  not  forget  this." 

We  readily  believe  that  the  boy  Napoleon  showed  an  Indo- 
tnitoble  pMsion  for  military  life;  and  that  this  born  soldier 
delighted  In  nothing  more  than  nnning  after  the  Kuldien  in 
JVjaccio.  The  soldiers  enconragcd  him  to  Imitate  their  excr' 
cises ;  and  nany  a  grajbeord  took  him  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
him  to  his  btvt,  br  tbo  mdiDcsc  with  which  he  weut  throeigb 
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the  mancenTres.  He  leased  his  father  luti)  he  bon^bl  faia  m 
cftnnoD  ;  aod  for  a  loDg  time  the  little  brass  cannoD  with  wbich 
ibis  rannon  thnoderer  and  [lowder-cload- gatherer  Jnpit«r  waM 
wont  to  play,  was  exhibited  in  the  Bonaparte  house.  He  soua 
extended  his  conimaiidiDg  anthoritj  oTer  the  yoath  of  Ajatxiio ; 
and,  as  Cjras  did  with  the  shepherd  children  of  the  Medcs, 
and  Peter  the  Qreat  with  his  playfellows,  he  formed  the  boys  of 
Ajaccio  into  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  gallantly  marched  to 
the  field  against  the  hostile  yonlh  of  the  snbnrbs  of  Ajacci'o ; 
and  engaged  in  bloody  battles  with  atones  and  wooden  sabres. 

In  ma,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  military  school  at  Brienne. 
where  the  afterwards  celebrated  Pichegru  was  his  instmctor. 
Here,  as  it  is  kno«n,  Nspoleon,  at  first,  exhibited  a  qaiet, 
soft,  and  tndasttioas  disposition.  His  passionate  temper  and 
bii  excitable  sense  of  hononr  only  occasionally  manifested 
themielTcs.  His  quartermaster  condemned  him,  one  day,  ob 
accoQOt  of  a  fanit,  to  the  humiliating  punishment  of  eating  in 
woollen  clothes,  on  his  knees,  at  the  door  of  the  refectory. 
The  pride  of  the  young  Corsican  could  not  endure  this ;  be 
Tomitcd  with  rage;  and  was  attacked  with  a  nerrons  St. 
Father  Fetrauit,  however,  released  him  from  the  ponishment — 
complaining,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  ill  treatment  of  hla  be«t 
mathematician. 

In  nSS,  Xapolcon  went  to  the  mUitary  school  at  Paris  to 
complete  his  stadies :  he  was  already  well  instrncted — his  head 
fUl  of  heroic  figures  from  his  favourite  Plutarch,  and  his 
heart  penetrated  with  the  deeds  of  his  great  Corsican  ances- 
tors— a  bright,  genial  yoosg  man,  with  a  strongly  stamped 
character.  The  world  was  then  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  tho 
epoch  of  great  events  was  at  hand.  Xature  was  in  labonr,  and 
extraordinary  men  and  scenes  were  about  to  be  prodnced. 

The  young  officer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  1785,  joined  his     . 
regiment,  at  Valence.     The  irregularly  excited  mind  mode  an 
effort  to  express  its  thonghts;  and  be  became  a  tompctitor 
for  the  prize  essay  of  the  Academy  of  Lyons  :  "  Wtut  are  Um 
principles  and  the  inslitutiona  which  are  necesavy  lo  latkt 
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U&ii  happy?— «  fsTonrilo  theme  in  Ihst  hDmanist  period— 
vhich  tbe  yoiiDg  man  anonymously  discussed.  When  ho  be- 
came emperor,  he  threw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire — which 
Talleyrand  had  takeu  out  of  the  archircs  of  Lyons  to  (latter 
his  master.  The  young  bcDefoctor  of  mankind  was  also  obli(red 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  his  age.  Wbnt  would  be  said,  if  Napoleon 
HhoaM  one  day  appear  as  the  author  of  a  Bentinicntal  roiuaDce 
of  the  Richardson  and  Stcrno  school  7  With  his  fricud  De- 
narriB,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Moaitt  Cenis,  from  which 
returning  with  his  heart  in  an  agreeable  excit«mcnt  for  the 
little  Mademoiselle  Calombier,  of  Valence,  who  gave  him 
rtolcn  rendozTous,  and  with  whom  he  ate  innoceot  cherries — 
be  Kat  down  to  write  a  scntimeotal  account  of  his  travel.  Ub 
did  not  make  much  progress  in  it ;  yet  this  paroxysm  in  the 
spul  of  Napoleon  is  worthy  of  note :  and  bad  he  not  also  the 
Sorrows  of  Werlher  with  him  in  Kgjpt  ? 

Still,  a  thorough  Corsican,  he  comracncGd,  in  Valence,  the 
conipoBitioD  of  n  history  of  tbe  Oorsicans.  The  noSniEhed 
manuscript  yet  exists  in  the  library  at  Paris,  and  is  about  to 
be  published.  Napoleon  sent  the  manuscript  to  Paoli,  of 
whom  bo  was  a  great  admirer,  and  who  was  then  UHng  in 
exile  at  London.  The  following  ia  a  part  of  the  accompanying 
Idler  to  bia  great  countryman  : 

"  I  was  born,  as  my  naltTC  land  died.  Three  thousand 
French  romitcd  on  onr  shores — tbe  throne  of  freedom  sinking 
in  a  Mt  of  blood :  inch  was  tbe  hideona  spectacle  which  firu 
terriGcd  my  eyes.  Tbe  criee  of  the  dying,  Ibe  groans  of  the 
oppressed,  tbe  tean  of  despair,  snrronnded  my  cradle  at  my 
birUi. 

"  YoQ  left  oor  island ;  and  with  you  disappeared  all  hope  of 
hnppiucsa:  slavery  was  tbe  reward  of  our  submission,  Under 
the  accumulated  burden  of  a  triple  cuno  of  soldiers.  Icgis- 
laturii,  and  tax  collei-tors,  our  countrymen  lived  in  tbe  con- 
tempt •  •  •  •  •  in  the  cunlempt  of  those  who  bad  ihe  goicm- 
ing  power  iu  their  bands.  Is  not  this  Ibe  most  cruel  of  tbt 
tormenta  to  which  men  of  fceliDC  cm  be  snlfjeded  f 
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"  The  traitors  to  their  native  land,  tbe  cowardly  souls,  who 
were  corrupted  by  a  base  bribe,  in  order  to  jostifj  thcmselres, 
have  calumniated  jour  government  and  person.  Historians 
adopt  their  ralseiioods,  and  deliver  them  to  posterity  as  tmtli, 

"  My  indignation  was  aroused  when  I  read  Ibom,  and  I  re- 
Bolved  to  refute  them.  An  eariy-commenced  stndy  of  the 
French  tongue,  and  a  careful  research  among  the  memoirs  of 
the  patriots,  embolden  me  to  hope  for  some  success  in  this 

attempt I  will  compare  your  sd ministration  with  the 

present I  will  paint  the  traitors  to  the  common  canse 

with  the  pencil  ofinfamy,  in  coloursof  black I  will  sum- 
mon our  miers  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion — I  will 
describe  their  minntest  abnses,  expose  their  secret  derices,  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  excite  the  interest  of  M.  Xecker,  the  virtaons 
minister  who  gorems  the  state,  in  onr  lamentable  fate." 

These  are  tbe  sentiments  and  this  is  the  language  of  the 
young  Corsican  Napoleon,  the  rcrolntiooary  democrat  and 
pupil  of  Plutarch.  In  his  history  of  the  Corsicans,  he  in  one 
place  says  "  a  noble  citizen  shonid  perish  in  tbe  rains  of  his 
country."  These  were  not  llien  phrases  from  Tacitus;  lUey 
were  the  plowing  thoughts  of  a  young  soul  capable  of  great 
things.  There  is  hardly  a  human  picture  whose  yoalhfal, 
rapid  development  one  can  follow  with  sneh  keen  eest  as  that 
of  tbe  yonng  hero,  Napoleon,  up  to  about  the  peace  of  Cainpo 
Formis.  An  extraordinary  man,  a  demigod,  is  presented  to 
onr  sight,  yet  uncontaminated  by  the  poUoling  touch  of  selfish- 
ness,  until  tbe  beautiful  human  picture  breaks  to  pieces,  and  is 
placed  by  ns  among  those  of  ordinary  despots.  For  no  great- 
ness cnUares,  and  Machiavelli  is  right ;  there  are  none  but 
common  men.  Some  other  youthful  compositions  of  Napoleon 
are  mentioned,  among  which  are  two  tales,  Lt  C'omU  i Estrz 
and  X«  Masqat  Pmphete,  a  dialogue  on  love,  entitled  Giulio, 
and  some  literary  essays. 

Napoleon  Tisited  Ajoccio  every  year,  when  he  exerted  his 
iuBuence  in  the  education  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This 
was  conducted  after  the  custom  of  the  countrv,  and  was  of  an 


GDUCATIOX    or   THB    BOIIAPA  BTBS. 


aaUqne  UTeritj.  Acconliitf^  to  Xasica,  tbey  might  be  said  to 
lire  in  a  convent,  rrnycr,  sleep,  Gtndy,  reereation,  prome- 
nades, all  were  repilaled  by  strict  rnle.  The  greatest  harmonj, 
a  tender  aod  sincere  love,  prcvdited  among  all  the  members  of 
the  finnilj.  Thcj  were,  nt  that  lime,  the  iiiodel  ot  the  cily,  u, 
at  n  later  period,  they  were  its  ornament  and  boant. 

The  archdencon  Lncien  mnnaircd  the  fninily  estate  with 
economy,  and  it  cost  the  yoang  Napoleon  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain any  extra  snm  of  money  fur  his  expenses ;  bat  he  saceeeded 
In  his  requeetx.  The  whole  family  Icit  the  inUucncc  of  tbo 
TOunK  man.  and  they  submitlcd  to  the  supremacy  of  thii 
native-born  ruler ;  for  rule  be  most.  It  ia  very  characteristic 
that  be,  the  second  bom,  not  only  played  the  dictator  orcr  hit 
yonn^r  brothers  and  sisters,  but  also  over  his  eldest  brother. 
It  KOM  soon  an  admitted  fact  that  the  young  Napoleon  «U  to 
be  obeyed. 

I  have  fonnd  an  anthentic  letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  uncle 
Feacb,  the  subseqaent  cardinal,  dated  from  Brienne,  July  16, 
nm.  The  boy,  then  in  his  Bfteenlh  year,  here  expresses  hia 
Tiews  with  (Treat  sag^acity  and  knowiodge  of  the  world,  con- 
cerning the  future  career  of  his  elder  brother  Joseph,  The 
Kater  is  worthy  of  pemsal,  as  this  so  dnubtfully-spoken-of 
Joseph  was  a^erwards  liing  of  Spain- 


N.trOLKOS  TO  ins  CSCI.K  FESCir, 

"  My  dear  Uncle :— 1  write  to  Infonn  yon  ot  the  jonmey  of 
my  beloved  father  through  Brienne.  on  hit  way  to  Paris,  to 
place  Marianne  at  St.  Cyr,  and  for  the  reetorttlon  of  hia 
health.  He  arrived  at  tliis  place  on  the  31st,  with  Lncien, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  whom  yon  saw.  lie  left  the  former 
here.  He  is  nine  years  old.  and  three  feet  eleven  inches  and 
ten  lines  in  stature.  He  is  in  the  sixth  class  in  l^atin,  and  Is 
to  Icom  the  different  hnnchcs  of  instruction.  He  shows  mueti 
lak'ut  and  good  will,  and  we  hare  reason  to  hope  tliat  some- 
thing good  can  be  made  of  him.  {Qu»  r«  **ra  un  bon  n 
83* 


XAPOLKOX-S   OPIXIOX   OF  JOSEPH. 


LucieD  was  the  only  oi 
beftlthj.  strong,  ((iiick  i 
the  beginuitig.  lie  is 
tirely   forgotten    lialia 


e  who  Bcomed  Ui  be  a  king.)  He  is 
nd  rnsli,  and  he  gives  eatisfacUon  in 
rery  rumili&r  irith  French,  and  bus  ea- 
>-ill  wrii«  ft  postacript  t 


letter.  I  will  not  help  liitn,  that  von  may  note  his  progress. 
I  hope  he  will  writ<?  to  joa  more  frequently  than  he  did  at 

AatDn [  am  convinced  that  my  brother  Joseph  baa 

DOt  yet  written  to  yon.  How  could  yoa  expect  it  of  him.  He 
writes  to  my  dear  father,  only  two  lines  at  most,  if  he  writes  at 
all.  He  is  not,  in  truth,  the  same.  He  often  writes,  howerer, 
to  me.  He  i&  in  (he  rhetoric  class,  and  he  would  do  better  if 
he  studied  more,  for  jJie  teacher  has  said  to  my  dew  father, 
that  there  is  no  student  in  physics,  rhetoric,  or  philosophy  in 
the  colle^  (at  Autnii)  who  jiossesses  so  much  talent,  and  can 
make  so  good  a  translation.  As  to  the  career  he  is  to  adopt, 
it  waa  at  first,  as  you  know,  au  ecclesiastical  one.  He  has  ad- 
hered to  this  determination  np  to  Ihis  hour,  and  now  he  wishes 
to  serve  the  kiug.     In  this  he  is  wrong,  for  several  reasons. 

"  1.  As  my  father  remarks,  ho  has  not  coumge  enoagh  to 
face  the  dangers  of  war.  His  weak  health  will  not  permit  hint 
to  support  the  fatignes  of  a  campaign,  and  my  brother  looks 
at  a  military  life  only  in  its  garrison  aspect.  Yes,  my  dear 
brother  will  make  a  good  garrison  officer— a  good  one  1 — as  be 
is  light-minded,  and  is,  coa3e(]ucntly,  skilled  in  frivolons  cow- 
pliments.  He  will  make  an  excellent  figure  in  society 
a  battle  f     This  it  is  that  my  father  doubtjs. 


»  gBHrim  on  frfio 


I  roDj  I'rlcKjgenec, 
uidomilUnec? 


I 


"  2.  He  haa  commenced  to  study  for  an  ecclesiastic — it  is  too 
late  to  forget  it.  The  bishop  of  Autnn  would  give  him  a  gnat 
beneGce,  and  he  would  surely  become  a  bishop.  What  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  family?    The  bishop  of  Autun  has  done  all  in 


1    PlttlDKXT    IIROTHBR. 
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1  atendrut,  and  hu  protnlsed 
All  iu  rain  ;  he  refuses  to 


his  jion'cr  to  induce  liira  to  r 
bim  thai  lie  will  uot  a'peot  il. 
listen  to  any  oue, 

"  I  would  [iraUe  bim  if  bo  had  a  positive  taste  for  this  profes- 
sioD,  the  Gnestofall,  and  if  tbe  author  of  all  baman  thioga 
bad  giren  bim  the  same  decided  iociination  ns  mjrself  for  a 
military  career. 

"  3.  He  wishes  to  be  placed  in  the  array.  This  is  all  very 
well ;  bat  in  what  corps  ?  Probably  in  the  marine  F  i.  He 
understands  nothing  of  matheraatics,  lie  would  uecd  two 
years  to  learn  it.  5.  His  health  cannot  bear  tlie  Kea.  Proba- 
bly in  ibe  engiacer  corps  ?  lie  must  employ  fonr  or  Gve  years 
in  learning  what  ia  necessary  for  that  branch  of  scrricc.  I 
think,  moreoTer,  that  constant  application  and  bbour  Iho 
whole  day  does  not  comport  with  hit  eony  character.  The 
urae  objcctioiu  exist  to  tbu  artillery  as  to  the  engineer  service, 
with  the  exceptioQ  that  bd  need  only  lu  study  eighteen  months 
to  become  on  tleve,  and  us  many  mure  to  be  an  officer.  Oh  1 
this  will  not  certainly  |ileaM!  him.  Let  us  see;  he  wishes,  no 
doubt,  to  enter  the  infantry  corps.  Good,  I  understand  the 
reaiton.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  all  day  long  but  to  tramp 
tbo  pavement ;  and,  moreover,  what  is  a  ])ctty  infantry  olBcrr  ? 
An  indilTcrent  cbamcter  tbrco-foartbs  of  the  year  through.  And 
this,  neither  my  dear  father,  you,  my  mother,  nor  my  nnclc  the 
archdeacon  will  ronncnt  to,  for  be  lias  nlrcudy  pinycd  off  soma 
little  tricks  of  folly  and  extmrngonce.  Wo  mast,  consequently, 
make  a  last  clTort  to  jierauada  bim  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion. If  this  fails,  my  dear  father  must  take  him  with  hitn  to 
Corsica,  whera  be  will  be  under  hli  own  eyes,  and  wbcm  ha 
may  get  a  plac«  as  clerk  of  court.  I  close  with  a  prayer  for 
your  goodwill :  it  will  ever  be  my  eomcat  and  most  agreeablo 
duty  to  nudco  myncir  worthy  of  it.  I  am,  with  the  most  pro* 
funnd  TOCptKt,  my  dear  nnclo, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant  and  nephew, 

"  NirOLKOH  HB  ito.v*r*«tiL" 

"  P.  8. — Tear  up  this  lettrr." 


I 

I 

I 


nt  jrvKsii.i;  ttbasst. 

"  We  may,  nevertbeless,  jet  Iiope  that  Joeepli,  with  tbe  talenta 
be  pos.iesses,  and  the  ideas  with  which  his  cdnCBtion  most  h&*e 
inspired  hira,  will  yet  turn  out  well,  and  become  the  support  of 
onr  family.     Give  hira  some  iiJea  of  all  these  adrantagea." 

Ooc  might  reasonably  doabt  that  thia  Gelf-con scions,  clear- 
headed and  positive  letter,  could  hare  been  written  by  a  boy  ef 
tifleen  years  ;  it  has  not  heretofore  been  published.  I  foand  it 
in  Tommaseo'B  work,  "  Letters  of  Paeqnale  Paoli,"  who  declares 
that  he  is  indebted  to  Signor  Lnigi  Biadelli,  counsellor  of  the 
royal  court  at  Bastia,  for  it.  This  letter  seems  to  me  an  inrala- 
ttble  docaraent.  It  gires  a  deep  insight  into  the  Bonaparte 
family,  so  clearly  as  to  bring  all  its  members  before  onr  eyes. 

Signor  Fesch,  when  he  received  the  letter  tonchiag  the  frivo- 
lOBs  Joseph,  wore  his  sheep's  wool  coat,  and  had  hia  wooden 
tobacco  pipe  in  his  month,  according  to  the  testimony  of  maoy 
eye  witnesxes.  He  sabsequently  wore  the  Cardinal's  hat,  bnt 
the  frivolous  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain. 

Napoleon  may  be  already  recognized,  as  the  sabseqnent 
tyrant  of  his  family,  in  this  extreme  anxiety  for  the  fotare  pnr- 
anits  and  welfare  of  his  brothers ;  he  aflernards  gave  them  roy«l 
crowns  and  required  of  them  nnconditionnl  obedience.  The 
republican  Lucien,  and  king  Lonis  of  Holland  alone  resit 
his  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  V. 


AS  A   ZEALOrs  DEMOCRAT. 

Weeskter  Xapoleon  visited  Ajaccio,  he  resided  and  etai 
in  Milelli,  a  small  country  house  of  the  Bonapartes  i 
Ajaccio,  where  the  old  oak  tree  is  yet  to  be  seen  nnder  fli 
youDg  Bonaparte  was  accnstomcd  to  sit,  dream,  and  rocdlb 


HAPOLKUN   AS   A   DEMOCRAT.  JH 

Then  came  tho  reToIntion  ta  Fnioco,  the  slormiiig  of  the 
Bastille,  kdiI  thg  orcrtbrow  of  tho  caiablished  ordur  ot  ihioga. 

The  joang  Napoleon  threw  himself  wilh  all  the  passion  of 
his  character  ioto  the  moTetnent  of  the  age.  Fate  had,  how- 
ever, reMrvcd  him  for  other  purposes  than  to  waste  his  energjea 
in  the  strife  of  revolulioniiry  parties.  At  a  dislanro  frum  Paris, 
and  on  his  tittle  island,  he  was  obliged  to  participate  in  the  first 
storms  of  the  new  era.     Corsica  was  his  school. 

Wo  find  him  again  in  Ajaocio,  as  a  jronng,  ardent  revolU' 
tiooist,  speaking  in  the  clubs,  writing  addresses,  and  aidiog  in 
the  orgaaizatioD  of  the  national  gaards. 

AJaccio,  at  that  period,  was  the  hcod-qnartcrs  of  tlio  Corsi- 
can  revolutionists,  the  Bonaparte  house  their  place  of  meeting, 
and  the  two  brothers.  Napoleon  and  Joseph,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  tho  democracy.  Tlic  little  citj  was  in  a  state  of 
prcat  excitement,  and  its  condition  seemed  so  menacing  to 
Ueueral  Barrin,  who  then  commanded  the  island,  that  be  sent 
tioffori's  son.  Marshal  Francesco  OolTori,  to  AJaccio,  to  hold  It 
in  check.  Ooffori  did  not  succeed,  and  he  was  glad  euoagb  to 
find  shelter  and  hospitolitj  in  the  bouBe  of  Bacciocbi,  the  sab- 
scqucnt  prince  of  Lucca  and  Tionibino. 

Napoleon  and  Joseph  convened  Ibo  democratic  partjr  In  the 
church  of  Ban  Francesco,  and  drew  up  a  congratalatorj 
address  to  the  conslllnent  assembly,  which  abounded  in  tlic 
bitterest  accusations  against  tho  previous  goTcrnment  of  Cor- 
sica, coupled  with  a  request  for  the  incorporation  of  the  ishind 
into  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  an  Integral  part. 

Napoltion  knew  his  time ;  renouncing  his  C'oralcan  patriotism, 
ho  became  a  decided  Frenchman,  and  threw  himself  into  tho 
orms  of  the  nrvolntion. 

In  1T89,  he  rotumed  to  Valence,  and  toon  after  he  was 
again  in  Ajaccio,  where  the  active  Joseph  teas  zealously  en- 
gaged in  canTSBsing  for  command  in  the  national  guard,  then 
being  formed.  Marius  Peroldi,  the  richest  person  of  Ajaccio, 
mud  an  enemy  of  the  Bonaparte  tiiraily,  woa  elected  colonel  of 
tlie  guard,  and  Joseph  aa  officer. 


I 


■M  I'AOLI    OF    NArOLEN. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  was  proposed  in  Corsica  ta  recaQ  tbm 
exiles,  and  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  two  Bonapules  and  tbt 
Abbe  Cati,  four  depaties  were  appointed  in  a  popnlar  diet  to 
meet  Pasqnale  Paoli  in  France,  and  accampanj'  him  to  tbe 
island  ;  Marina  Feraldi,  and  Napoleon,  as  well  as  Joseph,  were 
all  included  in  this  delegation. 

When  Pttoli  reached  Paris,  the  Constitoent  AsscmblT,  Dec. 
1,  1T39,  had  already  decreed  the  incorpoistion  of  Corsica  with 
France,  and  this  decree  was  tJie  final  blow  to  its  independence. 
Mirabean  and  the  Corsican  Saliceti,  deputy  of  the  third  cBt&te, 
and  afterwards  cckbrated  as  minister  nnder  Unrat  in  Xaplee, 
had  introdnced  the  proposition. 

Napoleon  himself  hastened  to  greet  PaoU  in  Marseilles,  and 
he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  tears  of  joy  shed  by  tbe  noble 
patnot,  on  again  landing  on  liis  natirc  shores  at  Cape  Corso. 
An  insular  parliament  assembled  at  Orezza  to  disross  sod  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  conntry.  Kapoleon  and  bis  enemy,  the  joDng 
diaries  Andrea  Pozzo  dt  Borgo,  in  this  body  won  th^r  first 
laarels  as  public  speakers,  lie  was  already  known  to  Paoti 
throngh  his  father's  intimacy,  who,  astonished  at  tbe  rigonr  of 
hisjndgment,  and  his  traits  of  character,  said  of  bim :  "This 
young  man  will  distiaguish  himself,  and  he  wants  only  the  op- 
portunity to  become  a  Plutarch  hero."  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  Paoli  entered  a  locanda,  and  found  the  chamber 
in  great  disorder,  the  Lost  told  him  that  a  joang  man.  Bona- 
parte, who  bad  lodged  there  before  him,  bad  written  day  and 
night  whole  sheets  of  paper,  which  he  tore  up  again,  and  that 
he  would  pace  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  that 
Gnally,  in  a  great  pcrtnrbation  of  mind,  he  had  gone  oS  to  AfH 
battle  Geld  of  Pontennovo.  ^M 

Tbe  young  Xapoleon  resorted  to  every  maocenrre,  to  aasirtl 
his  brother  to  tbe  presidency  of  the  district  of  Ajaccio ;  bo 
canvassed  over  the  province  like  an  experienced  politidan,  ob- 
taining votes,  and  spending  money.  He  was  incessantly  actire 
in  Ajaccio,  stimnlating  the  zeal  of  tbe  republican  club,  and 
overawing  the  priests  and  aristocrats.     A  bloody  conflict  to<rfE 


KAPOLBOX   A3   A  CLUB   LEADBIL 


place  between  the  two  parties  in  the  town,  in  which  Napoleon'a 
life  was  pnl  in  jeopardy,  and  an  oIBccr  was  killed  by  his  side. 
He  himself  relates  the  particulars  in  a  manifesto,  of  which  ha 
wfLS  the  author.  The  shedding  of  blood  coiiliuued  for  scTenl 
days,  and  Napoleon  and  Joseph  both  made  a  narrow  escape 
fro  HI  death. 

Napoleon  was  the  soul  of  the  Ajaccio  cinb,  whence  he  issned 
a  fultiiinating  nddresti  to  the  aristocrat,  Connt  Matteo  Butta- 
fiioeo,  the  Name  who  bad  invited  Roasscan  to  VcRcorato,  and 
who  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence  a^inst  the  French, 
entered  the  serTice  of  the  latter,  and  turned  his  sword  against 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Ho  was  the  deputy  of  the  Corsican 
nobility,  and  by  his  vote  agninst  the  nnion  of  the  estates  «l 
Venailles,  and  bis  aristocrntir  opinions,  he  had  drawn  a  greet 
deal  of  odiam  on  himself.  The  yonng  Napoleon,  in  his  country 
honne  at  Milelll,  wrote  a  manifesto  ag^aitut  this  person,  which, 
afler  being  printed  at  Dole,  be  bad  sent  to  the  club  at  Ajaccio. 
Tills  pora)>ous,  poetically-expressed,  but  wcll-groandcd  pam- 
phlet, tbrows  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon. But  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere  declamation  of 
a  yonng  demagogne ;  it  ia  an  exercise  for  the  imperial  cdietn ; 
it  is  the  emperor  himseir  trying  his  powers.  It  ii  Indisp«naa- 
hlc  to  a  knowledge  of  tho  yonthftil  (lovelopinent  of  Napoleon's 
nature  and  principlea. 

LETTEJl   OF  M.   BOKAFARTE   TO   M.    MATTEO   OOTTArVOOX 
eoaaiCAS  ntrwn  t«  nii  iktioxal  *ii«iaBL*. 

'■  Dew  Sir;— 

"  From  Bonifacio  to  Capo  Coreo,  and  from  Ajaceto  to 
BastJa  there  is  one  unirersal  chorus  uf  imprecation  against  yoa. 
Your  friend*  conceal  themaelTes,  your  rclatires  denounce  yon. 
and  the  enlightened  chuses,  who  nerer  sntTer  themselvea  lo  he 
li-il  by  public  opinion,  for  Ihia  once  flympathiie  with  the  general 
snimuaity  against  joo. 


I 
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ns  EARLY  VIEWS   OF  NAPOLKON.  ^B 

"  What  have  yOD  ilone  ?  What  are  the  crimes  which  jostifr 
sacb  a  nnirersal  diet'onleDt,  and  such  a  total  desertion  of  jonf 
This,  my  dear  sir,  I  will  explaio  bj  jonr  own  eondoct, 

"  The  history  of  your  life,  at  least  since  yon  engaged  in  pab- 
lic  affaii^,  is  irell  knon-n.  Its  chief  traits  are  drawn  in  chanK- 
ters  of  blood.  The  particalars  of  it  are  less  rainiliar,  and  I 
may  err  in  recoonliug  them,  but  I  rely  on  yonr  indttlgence  fw 
the  correclion  of  any  mistakes  I  may  make. 

"  After  entering  the  French  service,  you  retamed  here  to  s«e 
yonr  kindred;  you  found  the  tyrants  orerihrown,  a  Datiooal 
government  estabHshed,  and  the  Corsicani;,  in  a  generous  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal,  rivalling  each  other  in  their  sacrifices 
to  the  common  cause.  Yon  did  not  permit  yourself  to  be  led 
ustray  by  the  universal  excitement ;  far  different,  you  listened 
only  with  pity  to  the  babble  of  native  land,  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, and  constitution,  which  was  continaally  in  the  mouths 
of  our  peasants.  A  serious  reQcction  has  since  tangbt  yon  to 
appreciate  those  feelings,  which  alone  survive  the  general  min. 
The  peasant,  in  truth,  must  work,  and  not  p!ay  the  hero, 
if  he  would  not  die  of  hunger,  aud  if  he  would  support  bia 
family,  and  respect  the  authorities.  As  to  the  persons  who 
arc  called  to  govern  by  their  rank  and  fortune,  it  is  impossible 
that  for  any  length  of  time  they  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  sacri- 
fice their  ease  and  their  consideration  to  a  chimera,  aud  that 
they  should  debase  themselves  to  court  a  cobbler,  in  order  to 
play  the  part  of  Brutus.  Yet,  when  you  conceived  the  idea  of 
captivating  Paoli,  you  were  obliged  to  dissemble.  He  was  the 
contra]  point  of  all  the  movement  of  the  body  politic.  We  will 
not  deny  him  the  possession  of  talent,  and  even  of  a  certain 
genius  :  he  had  once  brought  the  affairs  of  the  ishmd  to  a  good 
condition :  he  founded  a  university,  in  which,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  since  the  creation,  the  sciencee,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  development  of  our  mental  faculties,  were  taught  in  our 
mountains :  ho  establiiihcd  an  iron  foundry,  powder  mills,  and 
fortifications,  which  increased  our  means  of  defence  :  he  opened 
harbours,  which  encouraged  trade  and  agriculture  :  be  created 
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a  marine,  which  faToiire<I  our  (commerce,  while  it  annojed  onr 
ooemiea.  All  these  mcasares  were  only  aigns  of  what  he  h»d 
one  day  devised.  Unity,  peace,  freedom  were  the  preeoreors 
of  the  Datioiial  fortune,  if,  nevertheless,  an  organised  evil,  into 
which  the  natiou  had  plunged — a  government  conBtnicted  on 
false  principles — were  not  a  snrer  omen  of  misfortiine. 

"  It  was  Faoli's  ambition  to  be  a  Solon  ;  bat  he  badly  copied 
his  model.  He  placed  everything  in  the  bands  of  the  people 
or  their  representatives,  so  that  nothing  coald  exist  bat  by 
tbeir  pteasare.  Curious  mistake,  which  pats  at  the  mercy  of 
the  day  labourer  a  man  who,  through  his  illnstrioas  birth  and 
fortune  is  alone  competent  to  rule.  Such  a  perversion  of  jatlg- 
ment  cannot  fail  eventually  to  involve  the  min  and  dissolution 
of  the  body  politic,  after  having  afflicted  it  with  every  sort  of 
evil. 

"  You  succeeded  in  your  aims.  Constantly  sarroanded  by 
enthusiasts  and  visionary  theorists,  PaoH  could  not  conceive  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  passion  than  a  fanatical  love  of 
lllierly  and  independence.  You  formed  a  certain  French  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  he  gave  himself  not  the  time  to  closely 
■cnilintse  your  moral  principles.  He  suffered  you  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  Versailles,  tu  negotiate  touching  an  accommodation, 
which  was  started  by  the  cabinet.  M.  Choiseal  saw  and  under- 
stood you.  Minds  of  a  certain  stamp  are  instantly  appreciated. 
You  soon  sunk  from  the  representative  of  a  free  i>eople  into 
the  clerk  of  a  satrap :  yon  communicated  to  him  the  instruc- 
tions, the  projects,  and  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  of  Corle. 

"This  conduct,  which  people  here  regard  aa  so  baae  and 
abamelesB,  I,  for  my  part,  6nd  quite  simple ;  yet  everything 
mutt  be  onderstood,  and  judged  deliberately. 

"  When  the  treaty  of  Compirgne  was  concluded,  M.  dn 
Chnuvelin  landed  with  twenty-four  battalUona  on  our  sliorea. 
hi.  de  Choiseal,  who  was  very  anziona  for  the  early  arrival  of 
the  expedition,  became  very  aneaty.  when  be  conld  not  conceal 
this  movement  from  yon.  You  advised  lilm  to  send  you  over 
Uther,  with  aome  mllUou.  Aa  rhilip  Look  ritlei  with  Ui  ua, 
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joQ  promised  him  to  effect  the  conquest  withoat  any  difficnltf. 
....  No  Eooner  said  than  done  :  hurrying  over  the  sea,  yon 
threw  off  the  mask,  aud  with  your  bands  Tall  of  gold,  and 
patents  of  grace,  you  made  orertnres  to  those  whom  yon 
deemed  the  most  acccs»ble. 

"  The  Coi^icnn  cabinet,  not  snppOEing  that  a  Corsican  conld 
love  anything  more  than  his  native  land,  had  enlroeted  you 
with  its  interests.  You,  on  yonr  side,  not  conceiving  that  a 
man  conld  love  his  country  better  than  money  and  himself,  sold 
yourself,  and  hoped  to  purchase  everybody  else.  Profoond 
moralist,  yon  knew  what  the  passion  of  every  one  was  worth: 
the  various  characters  dlCTcrcd  in  your  eyes  only  by  a  fe<r 
ponoda  of  gold,  more  or  less. 

"  But  yon  deceived  yourself;  the  weak  were  indeed  shakeD, 
but  they  were  horror-stmck  at  the  frightful  idea  of  rending  the 
bosom  of  their  native  country.  They  imagined  their  fatbers, 
brothers,  apd  friends,  who  had  fallen  in  its  defence,  rising  ^n 
their  graves,  lo  blafit  them  with  curses.  These  ridiculons  pre- 
judices were  powerful  enough  to  arrest  you  in  your  career. 
Yon  sighed  lo  have  to  do  with  a  childish  people ;  bat  my  dear 
wr,  this  reSned  sensibility  is  not  f  iven  to  all  the  world ;  it  li¥ 
in  poverty  and  misery,  while  the  crafly  man  avails  himsetf  a 
every  opportunity  to  elevate  himself  This  is  about  the  moi 
of  your  history. 

"While  yon  gave  an  account  of  the  obstacles  you  had 
encountered  to  the  redemption  of  your  promises,  you  advised 
the  sendiug  hither  of  the  royal  Corsican  regiment.  You  hoj>ed 
that  their  example  would  suffice  to  convert  us  into  good  and 
simple  peasants,  that  it  would  accnstom  them  to  a  cauae  Ib 
which  you  had  found  so  much  opposition  ;  but  in  this  expecta- 
tion yon  were  also  deceived.  Did  not  Rossi,  Marengo  and  other 
fools,  so  far  eicite  the  regiment,  that  the  whole  body  of  offl- 
cers,  in  an  authentic  document,  declared  they  would  sooner 
throw  up  their  commands,  than  violate  oaths,  or  their  yel  more 
aacred  duties  ? 

"  You  found  yourself  restricted  to  your  own  solitary  example 
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Without  htiag  diecoQcertcd,  yon  threw  yoonelf  with  soma 
friends  and  a  French  detachment  into  Veseovato  ;  but  the  ter- 
rible Clemens  drOTe  70a  out  of  that  retreat.  Ton  retired  to 
Vastia  with  your  ramily.  and  the  companions  of  your  ndveatares. 
This  little  affair  brought  yon  bnt  small  honour.  Your  bouse, 
and  the  houses  of  your  associates  were  bamt  to  the  ground. 
In  your  placo  of  security,  you  laDKhe<l  at  these  proceedings  of 
your  impotent  enemies. 

"People  will  openly  charge  yon  with  having  sought  to  tnn 
the  Royal  Corsicans  against  their  brethren  :  and  you  will  also 
be  accused  of  cowardice,  from  the  little  resistance  you  made  «t 
Vescovalo.  These  accnaations  are  not  well  foauded ;  for  the 
flnl  is  a  necessary  coDwquence,  it  was  tbemeoas  for  the  eseca- 
tion  of  yonr  plans,  and  as  we  have  asserted  that  your  mode  of 
action  was  Tery  simple,  it  follows  therefrom  that  this  incidental 
charge  i»  withdrawn.  As  to  want  of  courage  I  do  uot  see  that 
this  is  conSrmed  by  the  aetion  at  Vcscorato.  Von  did  not  go 
there  to  wage  war  in  earnest,  Imt  to  encourage  by  your  example, 
those  of  the  opposition  who  wavered.  What  right  also,  bad 
they  to  expect  that  you  would  risk  the  fruit  of  two  years  treach- 
ery, and  expose  yourself  to  death  like  a  soldier.  But  yon 
tnnat  adopt  sane  meaanres,  as  your  own  and  your  friends' 
hooses  had  become  a  prey  to  the  Biimes.  Good  heavens  I  when 
will  shallow  man  cease  to  put  a  value  on  everything  7  Since 
they  burned  yoar  house,  yon  obliged  M.  de  Cboiseul  to  indem- 
nify yon.  Experience  has  confirmed  the  rectitude  of  your  esti- 
mate ;  yon  were  paid  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  property  lost. 
It  Is  tnie  complaints  were  made  that  yon  appropriated  the  in- 
demnity to  yeurseif,  giving  but  a  triHo  to  those  whom  you  hod 
seduced.  In  order  to  know  what  you  dared  to  do,  it  is  only 
ncceasary  to  know  what  yon  could  safely  do ;  the  poor  (toople, 
who  stood  in  need  of  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advance  claimR,  nor  to  ex[H)se  the  wrong  done  them  ; 
they  could  not  manifest  dliccnlvut  and  oppoie  your  authority ; 
an  object  of  avcrvion  to  their  countrymen,  their  rcireat  was  no 
longer  socnrt.     It  was  qnlte  natural  for  you  not  to  let  eaoi^ 
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some  thoDsands  of  dollars  that  had  once  fallen  into  jroar  bi 
that  would  have  been  ai)  arrant  folly. 

"NotwichstaaUiDg  tbeir  guld,  the  discipline  of  their  oamer- 
0113  battalions,  their  flying  sqaadrons,  and  the  skill  of  their 
artillerists,  the  French  were  disastrously  defeated  and  eitrcmelj 
discouraged.  They  entreuched  theoasehes  at  Vescovato, 
Fenta,  Oletta,  St.  Nicolas,  Borgo  and  Borha^io.  Winter, 
the  season  of  repclse,  was,  for  yoa,  my  dear  sir,  one  of  gn*X 
labour,  and  if  you  conld  not  triumph  over  the  obstinacy  of 
prejudices  which  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  people, 
yon  encceeded  in  seducing  some  of  their  leaders,  by  whose  aid 
ftnd  that  of  the  thirty  battalions  brought  over  the  following 
spring,  by  Count  de  Tans,  you  effected  the  subjection  of  Cor- 
sica, and  forced  Paoli  and  his  partisans  into  eliie. 

"A  port  of  the  patriots  had  fallen  during  Ihe  struggle  for 
independence,  and  another  had  8ed  a  proscribed  land,  now  the 
filthy  nest  of  tyrants ;  but  a  great  number  neither  fled  nor 
perished ;  they  became  the  subject  of  bitter  persecution. 
They  were  not  of  a  venal  stamp.  The  French  domination 
conld  only  be  secured  by  their  entire  annihilation.  Alas  !  this 
plan  was  literally  accomplished.  Some  died  victims  to  the 
offences  imputed  to  them ;  others,  betrayed  by  misplaced  con- 
fidence, breathed  out  their  last  gasp  on  the  scaffold,  repressing 
their  tears.  A  great  number,  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Too- 
lon,  by  Narbonnc  Fritzlar,  were  poisoned  by  bad  food,  martyr- 
ized in  their  chains,  and  treated  in  the  most  infamous  manner, 

died  a  protracted   and   cruel  death O  God !  witness 

of  their  innocence,  why  hast  thon  not  become  their  avenger? 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  misery,  and  the  cries  and 
groans  of  this  wretched  people,  yon  began  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
your  labours.  Uonours,  dignities,  pensions  were  poured  out 
upon  you,  and  your  possessions  would  have  been  yet  more  in- 
creased had  not  Dnbarry,  orerthrowing  M.  Choiseul,  deprived 
you  of  a  protector  and  of  a  compensator  of  your  servicea- 
The  blow  did  not  discourage  yon.  You  turned  to  the  cabinet 
again.    Yon  only  recoguized  the  necessity  of  greater  industij. 
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They  felt  flattered  by  your  ical,  your  services  were  so  ootori- 
ona  I  .  ,  .  .  Voor  demands  were  all  conceded.  Not  content 
witb  the  pood  of  Biicnglia,  you  a«ked  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
several  communes.  Why  did  you  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their 
property  ?  one  will  ask.  For  my  part,  I  ask  what  regards  could 
you  have  for  a  people  by  whom  yoa  knew  yourself  to  be  de- 
l£eledr 

"  Your  Cavonrite  project  waa  to  divide  the  island  among 
ten  baroDS.  Not  satisfied  with  having  helped  to  forge  the 
fetters  of  your  native  conutry,  you  now  wished  to  snhject  it  to 
an  absurd  feudal  oppression.  Uut  I  commend  yon  for  haring 
inflicted  on  the  Corsicans  the  worst  evils  in  yonr  power.  Yon 
were  in  a  atAte  of  war  with  them,  and,  in  fluclia  state,  it  is  an 
kxiom  to  do  iigury  for  one's  own  advantage. 

"  lint,  let  ni  pass  over  these  miseries  ;  we  come  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  shall  end  a  letter,  which  will  not  have  failed  to  weary 
you  by  its  tedions  length. 

"  The  condition  of  aOnirs  in  France  foreboded  estraordi- 
nary  events.  You  feared  their  effect  in  Corsica.  The  uim« 
freoxy  with  which  we  were  beset  before  the  war.  to  your  great 
Tesatlun,  began  to  disturb  the  French  themsolvea.  Your  con- 
science began  to  get  distguieted.  Alarmed  and  dispirited,  as 
yon  were,  you  did  not  give  n[> — yon  determined  to  pat  every- 
thing at  slalcu  ;  but  yuu  acted  an  a  man  of  sense — yon  took  a 
wife,  to  make  yonrevlf  the  more  accurc.  A  wortliy  man  who, 
at  your  request,  had  given  his  sister  to  your  nephew,  saw  him- 
self deceived.  Your  nephew,  whoso  paternal  cstAle  you  had 
BwaUowsd  np,  to  Increase  an  inheritance  which  should  have 
bwB  Us,  foaad  himself  reduced  to  misery,  with  a  numerous 
family. 

After  yoa  had  set  your  domestic  affain  in  oriler,  yoa  tamed 
your  alieuljoa  on  the  country.  You  saw  it  smoking  with  the 
blood  of  Its  martyrs,  covered  with  victims,  and  everywhere 
breathing  revengeral -feelluss.  But  you  saw  hero  the  bnitnl 
soldier,  the  insolent  sccrelary,  and  the  greedy  lax  gatherer 
h>rdin|;  it  In  nnreaistrd  sway,  and  the  ContiL'ans,  under  this 
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^H  triple  thraldom,  not  daring  to  think  of  what  they  once  vers 

^P  or  what  they  might  be.     In  the  joy  of  yonr  heart  yon  said  to 

^  yonrseir^ things  go  on  bravely,  it  is  only  necessary  to   keep 

them  so,  and  jon  immediately  nnited  with  the  soldier,  tbe 
secretary,  and  the  tax  gatherer.  Xolhing  more  was  ac<x^»ry 
than  to  have  deputies  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  for,  aa 
to  yourself,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  hostile  people 
wonld  choose  you  as  tUeir  representative.  To  effect  yogr  pur- 
poses the  more  readily,  yoa  procured  a  decree  reqatring  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility  to  be  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  not 
more  than  twenty-two  persons,  thas  rendering  it  necessary  for 
yon  only  to  procure  twelve  votes  to  secure  a  niajority.  Tour 
allies  of  the  supreme  council  were  exceedingly  active ;  threats, 
promises,  caresses,  money,  all  were  lavttihly  eipieuded.  Tou 
GQCceeded.  In  the  communes,  your  friends  were  not  so  fortu- 
nate. The  first  president  was  defeated,  and  two  men  of  ex- 
treme ideas  were  clected^the  one  was  the  son  of  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  popular  cause  -,  the  other  had  seen 
Sionvillc  and  Xarbonne,  and,  sighing  over  his  impoteney,  his 
Bool  was  filled  with  the  horrors  he  had  seen  perpetrated.  Both 
these  persons  net  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  whose  hope  they 
were.  The  secret  displeasure,  and  the  anger  evinced  at  yowr 
election,  did  credit  to  the  skill  of  yonr  raooffiuvres  and  those 
of  your  allies. 

When  you  reached  Versailles  yon  were  a  zealons  royalist. 
In  Paris  you  were  mortiHed  to  sec  that  the  government,  which 
had  been  erected  on  so  many  ruins,  was  the  same  as  that  which 
had  been  stided  with  us  at  such  a  waste  of  blood. 

The  efforts  of  the  evil  designed  failed — the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  admiration  of  Europe,  commands  the  sympathy  of 
every  thinking  man.  There  was  only  one  resource  left  to  yon, 
and  that  was,  to  have  it  believed  that  this  constitution  was  not 
suitable  for  our  island,  althongh  it  was  precisely  the  same  which 
had  produced  such  good  results,  and  which  it  cost  so  mach 
blood  to  deprive  us  of. 

All   ihe  depntiei?  of  the  old  administralioh,  who  nfttor^ly 
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joined  your  ciibd,  served  yon  with  all  the  zeal  of  pereonal  n1- 
fi«hness.  Memoirs  were  drawn  up  which  pretended  to  exhibit  < 
the  advuDtages  the  csisting  gOTemmeat  had  conferred  upon 
us,  and  which  rcpresealed  that  every  change  would  be  Df^ainst 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the  city  of  Ajoccio, 
becotuiug  aware  of  your  schemes,  grew  alarmed,  and  formiil  s 
national  gaard,  and  organined  a  committee.  This  nnexpcoied 
incident  alarmed  you.  The  movement  met  w^ith  universal  STm- 
palhy.  You  persuaded  tho  minister  charged  with  the  affairs 
of'Corsica  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  your  father-in-law,  5 
GalTori,  thither,  tho  worthy  predecessor  of  N'arhonne,  and  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  shamoleHBly  dared  to  uphold  that 
tyranny  which  his  deceased  father,  of  glorious  memory,  Imd 
overthrown  by  his  genios  nod  valour.  Innumerable  Uundors 
betrayed  the  incapacity  of  your  father-iu-law.  Hu  only  poi- 
■e«wd  the  ability  of  making  himself  enemioit.  Ou  all  sldea 
lh«  eountry  was  rising  against  him.  In  this  extremity  your 
eyes  were  directed  to  Narbonne.  Availing  himself  of  a  fntour- 
ablo  moment,  Narbonne  conceived  the  plan  of  eciTUrcly  estab- 
liihiog  despotism  iu  an  island  which  ho  had  desolated  by  his 
unparalleled  cruelties.  You  agreed  with  him — tho  phtn  is  re- 
vealed— Bve  thoiuand  men  have  received  marching  orders — the 
decree  iocrcating  the  provincial  regiment  m  battalion  has  been 
forwarded — Narbonne  has  started  on  the  ex|icditioQ.  Thia 
poor  nation,  without  arms,  and  courage,  and  tla-  means  of  help, 
in  uow  to  be  delivered  into  tho  hands  of  him  who  waa  its  exe- 
cutioner. 

"U,  unhappy  fellow-citizens  I  to  what  dotestiible  intrigues 
were  you  to  fall  victims  I  yon  discovered  them  when  too  late. 
How  could  you  witlistand  ten  thousand  men  without  arms  T 
You  yonnelvea  had  subscribed  your  own  degradation ;  hopo 
had  fled,  and  evil  days  had  come  on.  Free  Fruiicu  regarded 
you  with  oontenpt,  afflicted  Italy  with  displeaaurc,  and  Europe, 
aalonished  at  this  deep  aud  unexampled  debasement,  had 
striclcen  from  her  annaU  the  lines  which  did  honour  to  yonr 
'virtue.     Bui  yoar  communal    representatives   iienelnled   tb» 
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plan,  and  informed  yoo  of  it  A  king,  nho  ainays  dedrad  As 
happiness  of  bis  people,  ealiglilcncd  by  M.  Lafareite,  that  stead- 
fast frieud  of  liliertj,  foand  means  to  frustrate  the  iDtrignes  of  a 
per&dions  mioister,  whom  vengeance  constantly  stimalated  to 
injare  701).  Ajoccio  displayed  a  firm  resolution  in  an  address 
■0  whleh  were  forcibly  depicted  the  evils  the  despotic  gOTian 
ment  had  bronglit  on  the  conntry.  The  hitherto  slambering 
people  of  Bastia  aroused  at  the  cry  of  danger,  and  took  np 
arms,  with  the  determination  thev  have  always  displayed.  Arena 
came  from  Paris,  animated  bj  those  sentiments  wbieh  rcDder  a 
roan  capable  of  any  nndertnkiog,  and  insensible  to  fear.  Wilh 
arms  in  one  hand,  and  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  ia 
the  other,  he  intimidated  the  public  enemy.  Achille  MnraU,  tb« 
conqueror  of  Capnea,  who  had  stmck  Genoa  with  despair,  and 
who  only  needed  a  broader  theatre  and  greater  events  to  be  a 
Tureone,  remembered  the  companions  of  his  glory,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  win  new  laurels  ;  he  saw  that  his  country  had 
need  of  men  and  arms,  and  with  these  he  sought  to  serre  her, 
and  not  with  intrigues,  in  which  he  was  totally  oovers^d. 
Amid  such  a  general  rising,  Gaffori  returned  to  the  iasigniG- 
cance,  whence,  against  his  will,  he  had  been  drawn  forth  by 
intrigHC.  He  trembled  in  the  fortress  of  Corte.  Narbonae 
hurried  00"  from  Lyons,  to  conceal  his  shame  and  his  diabolical 
plans.  In  a  few  days  more  Corsica  is  chained  to  France, 
Faoli  recalled,  the  prospect  changes  in  a  moment,  and  a  career 
is  preeented  to  you,  of  which  yon  never  presumed  to  dream. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  pardon  me  :  I  took  np  the  pen  to 
defend  yon,  hut  my  heart  has  strongly  revolted  against  a  sys- 
tem in  whose  train  were  perfidy  and  treachery.  And  botrf 
Son  of  this  same  native  eounlry,  have  you  never  had  any  fbeliog 
for  it  f  Was  your  heart  never  moved  at  the  sight  of  the 
trees,-  houses,  and  places  which  were  the  scenes  of  your  boj 
sports?  When  you  were  bronght  into  the  world,  she  bore 
on  her  bosom,  and  she  nonrished  yon  with  her  fruits.  WImmI 
yon  came  to  years  of  maturity,  she  placed  her  hopes  on  yon, 
honoured  you  with  her  confidence,  and  said  to  you,  '  My  son. 
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thon  seeit  the  wretclicil  condition  to  wliich  unjust  men  bave 
rodaced  me:  I  am  mmuccd  anew;  hasUo,  my  son,  to  Ver- 
BaillcB,  enliKhten  the  great  king,  dissipate  Iiia  suepiclon,  and 
implore  bis  fyiendsbip.' 

"  Ttul  oloal  you  betrayed  her  conGdeoee  for  gold,  and,  for 
tbu  Hime  mercenary  reason,  yon  plunged  your  sword  into  ber 
boirela.     O,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  far  from  wi«bing  you  ill ;  bat 

fear conEciencc   boa  avenging  Etings,     Your  fellow 

connlrymen,  who  abhor  yon,  will  enlighten  France.  The 
estates,  pensions,  and  other  frnits  of  your  treachery,  will  be 
taken  from  yon.  In  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  misery,  in  the 
fearful  aolitade  of  criinc,  yoa  will  live  long  enough  to  bo  tor- 
mented by  yoor  conscience.  The  fnlber  will  point  you  out  to 
his  son,  the  teacher  to  bis  pnpil,  saying :  '  Young  man,  Team 
to  honour  your  country,  virtue,  truth,  and  humanity.' 

"  And  she,  who  socriSced  to  yon  her  youth,  grace,  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  her  pure  and  chaste  heart  ircmlitc  under  the 
touch  of  a  crimiuars  baud  T  Estimable  and  unfortunate  woman  I 
•  •««•• 

"The  omamentx  and  pomp  of  riches  will  soon  diaappoar 
beneath  the  contempt  of  your  fellow  men.  O  Lamclh  !  Robes- 
pierre I  i'etion  1  Mirabeau  I  BamaTet  Bail  ley  I  Lafayette  I  be- 
hold the  man  who  presumes  to  sit  by  your  side.  Kcoking  with 
the  blood  of  his  brethren,  soiled  by  every  species  of  crime,  lie 
impudently  prceeuls  bim!<elf  in  a  gcuernl's  costume,  the  unjust 
reward  of  his  villainy.  He  dares  to  call  himself  a  representative 
of  the  nation  which  he  has  sold,  and  yoa  permit  It  I  He  darea 
to  lift  ap  bis  eyes,  and  listen  lo  your  discouncs,  and  yoa  tole- 
rate it. 

"  Hat  you,  who  are  perhaps  misled  by  the  error  of  the 
raamaiil,  will  yon  allow  a  traitor  (o  persuade  yon  to  oppose  the 
new  ebanfiei;  one,  too,  who,  under  the  assumed  exterior  of  an 
boneat  man,  conceals  llie  greediness  of  a  Ini-kry  ?  I  cannot 
btrlicve  iL  You  will  be  the  first  to  spurn  him  «ilb  Kcora  and 
contempt,  as  soon  as  the  tissus  of  villainy  is  r>in;i!c<l,  nhieh  he 
boa  so  artfully  worea. 
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"  I  bave  tbe  boDoar,  dear  sir,  to  be  jonr  most  humble  and 
obedicat  serraat. 

"  BoXAFAImL 

"  From  m;  cabinet  of  Milelli,  January  23,  in  the  second  jemt." 

From  lay  cabinet  of  Milelli — bow  imperial  that  loandB!  It 
tnnst  be  confessed  Uiat  this  bold,  Dtifiparing,  poverfal  letter  of 
the  tweDtj-one>jear-old  joath,  half  Robespierre,  half  Mnrat,  a 
in  no  wise  Inferior  to  the  best  pamphlet  eloquence  of  the  revo- 
lotion. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  of  the  six  Cor&ican  deputies  to  th* 
convention,  three  voted  for  the  life  imprisonment  of  Louis 
Capet,  two  for  imprisonment  antil  peace,  and  banishment,  i 
Cristoforo  Saliceti  alone  for  death. 


CHAPTER  TI. 


NAPOLEON  S  LATTKB  ACTIOSa  IN  CO&SICA, 


iiment,  Ulii^H 


In  1791,  two  batlnlions  were  to  be  formed  in  Coreica,  Um 
soldiers  of  which  were  pemiittcd  to  choose  tbcir  own  otEcen. 
It  is  ciirions  to  observe  what  efforts  were  made  bv  the  fnlare 
emperor  Napoleon  to  attain  tbe  post  of  chief  of  batlalioD,  as  if 
it  were  a  poiit  of  tbe  highest  honour,  and  the  summit  of  hnmao 
felicity.  The  difficulties  were  as  great  as  the  energy  of  IIm 
young  candidate.  The  most  distinguished  men  of  Ajaocio, 
Cnneo,  Lodvico,  Omano,  Ugo  Peretti,  Matteo  Pozzo  di  Botgo, 
and  the  rich  Marius  Peraldi,  were  his  competitors.  Tbe  latter 
ridiculed  Napoleon  for  his  appearance,  bis  short  stature,  and  his 
nnimposing  exterior.  He  received  a  challenge  for  bia  inso!enc« 
from  tbe  youog  aspirant,  whivb  be  accepted.  His  rival,  impa- 
tiently pacing  to  and  fro,  awaited  him  until  the  eveuing  at 
Greek  chapel ;  but  Peraldi  did  not  moke  bia  appearance,  as  his 
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hmily  prevented  him  IVom  proceeding  to  the  ground,  and  frus- 
trated the  duel. 

Above  the  Oreelc  chapel,  whence  there  ia  a  lieuuliful  tisw  of 
the  i^ilf  and  city,  on  a  shcif  or  the  mountain,  at  the  present 
day,  B  small  Ionic  t«mple  is  to  be  seen.  On  asking  aTter  its 
pnrpoM,  I  learned  that  it  was  the  monoment  of  Peraldi,  the 
rival  of  Napoleon  for  the  post  of  major.  Ilia  family  has  left 
no  other  trace  behind  it,  than  that  of  being  the  richest  of  Cor- 
sica. 

Madame  LetitJa  offered  half  her  fortune  to  obtain  for  her 
fhvourit«  son  the  command  of  the  battalion.  Ber  honse  mu 
constnntlv  open  for  Napoleon's  numerons  party,  and  hor  table 
ever  spread.  In  the  cbambers  and  the  cntricH,  nmtrassBS  were 
placed  for  the  accommodation  by  nigbt  of  his  armed  adherents; 
People,  at  that  time,  lived  in  tbe  defensive  slate  of  (he  vtn- 
delta.  The  position  of  affairs  was  critical.  Never  was  Napo- 
leon BO  highly  excited  as  at-thts  period ;  he  slept  not  of  nighti, 
ftad  he  pMsed  the  days  lu  intense  agitation  in  his  room,  or  in 
consoltation  with  the  Abbe  Fcscfa.  and  his  jiartizans.  Ho  wai 
thODghtfti)  and  pale,  his  eyes  fiill  of  Are,  and  his  soul  of  passtou. 
He  probably  struggled  for  the  consulship  and  the  empire,  with 
less  perturbation  of  miud  than  for  the  rank  of  major  of  the 
national  guard  of  AJaccio. 

The  commissary,  who  was  to  conduct  the  election,  had 
arrived,  and  lalien  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Feraldl.  Tbla  was 
alarming.  It  waa  resolved  to  cxecule  an  \>H.\i  of  Ilrumaire 
ttntagea,  •  little  cos^  O'Hal.  The  jiariy  of  Napoleon  put 
thnuslTH  In  *  Male  of  defence,  and  the  fierce  and  liKolenl 
BagtgSllO,  OM  of  Ul  pwtioans,  armed  W  the  teetli,  penetrated 
bjr  nlftlrt  Into  the  botue  of  Peraldi,  whom  be  fonnd  idlting  at  a 
table  with  the  commlaiaij.  "  Madame  Letitla  wishes  to  sjieak 
with  yon  I"  exdaimed  BagagUno,  in  a  threatening  tone,  "but 
itnmedialelj. "  The  commlaaarr  followed,  as  the  TcnddiiU 
dared  not  prevent  hitn  ;  the  NapoleonuiUi  carrii-d  off  the  com- 
BOttmry,  and  compelled  him  to  take  up  his  qnartent  in  the  Bona- 
ptrtc  hoDM,  nndcr  tb«  pretext  that  ho  waa  not  free  in  tbat  of 
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Peraldi.  This  politic  move  shows  the  promptitude  and  Kn>lii> 
tion  of  JTapoleou. 

Tho  Bonaparte  house  was  aow  put  in  a  state  of  armed  prep>- 
ratioo,  but  the  Peraldists  made  no  more.  The  day  of  election 
csme ;  it  waa  to  be  held  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco.  A 
tumult  arose,  Qeronimo  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  pulled  dovm  from 
the  orator's  stand,  and  wilh  difflcnlty  protected  against  hi^ 
assailants.  The  eleclion  resnlted  in  the  choice  of  Qaenza,  of  the 
Bonaparte  party,  aa  first  chief,  and  Napoleon  as  the  second  to 
hira.  Tiie  Tii-torv  was  almost  complete,  and  the  nnattainftbir 
»m  almost  achiercd.  Napoleon  was  second  commanding  of&cei 
of  a  batlatiou  I 

From  this  time  forward,  Napoleon  lived  only  in  his  battalion, 
of  which  he  wns  the  soul.  Here  he  made  his  practical  militarj 
etudies  before  he  took  the  Geld  in  person,  as  in  the  club  of 
Ajaccio  he  had  graduated  in  the  school  of  politics.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  division  between  Uie  hostile  parties,  the  aristo- 
crats and  the  citizens  under  the  influence  of  the  priests — and  the 
national  battalion,  increased  from  day  to  day.  .  The  Corgicao 
mountaineeri  of  the  present  day  give  one  an  idea  of  what  most 
have  been  the  appearance  and  character  of  this  Qoenza-Xapo- 
leon  battalion.  The  citizens  of  Ajaccio  hod  good  reason  to 
look  with  apprehension  on  this  troop,  in  the  truning  of  fanatical 
montagnardt.  A  bloody  combat  took  place  between  the  people 
of  Ajaccio  and  the  battalion  on  Easter  day,  1792.  It  com- 
menced OR  the  diamond  square  and  lasted  several  days,  with  s 
great  effusion  of  blood,  in  defiance  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
authorities  and  the  military  commandant,  MaiUard,  to  arrest 
it.  Napoleon  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  life. 
After  the  storm  was  allayed,  he  issued  a  justificatory  address  in 
the  name  of  liis  battalion  to  the  department,  the  minister  of 
war,  and  the  legislalive  assembly.  Three  committees  of  in- 
Testigation  were  thereupon  sent  to  Ajaccio ;  they  made  » 
favourable  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  battalion,  but  it  wsa 
withdrawn  from  Ajaccio.  Napoleon  wenl  to  Gorte,  where  be 
met  a  cold  reception  from  Paoli. 


BIS  CONDUCT   IN   AJACCIO. 


Ill  May  of  the  uroe  year,  be  trsTellcd  to  Paris  to  bring  his 
aisliT  frum  St.  Cjr.  The  coiiTusion  or  poHlical  affairs  nt  the 
c«]iiT»l  surprised  him,  and  blasted  all  the  hopes  he  had  cher- 
iabcd  or  jirumotion  in  the  array.  His  passionate  Corsican  tem- 
peniracnt  was  so  much  irritated,  that  it  is  said  he  meditated 
Buiciilc.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  dialogue  on  self- 
murder.  Napoleon  left  I'aris  soon  after  the  terrible  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  retamed  to  Corsica. 

The  man  who  was  destined  to  metamorpboso  Europe,  at  the 
same  time  that  Dumouriez  was  astonishing  the  world  by  the 
first  martial  deeds  of  the  young  repnblie,  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  savage  Corsica,  in  resisting  tJie  cabals  of  bis  opponents, 
Knd  in  tuventing  factions  plots  of  bis  own,  and  daily  exposing 
bis  life  to  the  dagger  and  musket  of  the  assassin.  He  went 
agnin  to  Corte,  whi-rc  he  was  disroiset-d  with  a  severe  reproof 
from  I'aoli.  Their  paths  in  life  were  widely  separate,  for  tha 
young  Napoleon  cherished  a  far  dilTprent  ambition  than  tlint  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  noble  patriot.  Had  ho  done 
so,  bad  his  heart  kindled  with  a  love  of  Coisican  liberty,  sonic 
wild  shepherd  might,  at  this  day,  have  pointed  me  to  the  scene 
of  some  horrible  deed,  and  have  said  :  "  behold,  here  foil  the 
great  Corsican  leader,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  almoct 
as  famous  as  Sampiero." 

Paoli  gavo  Napoleon  orders  to  repair  to  Booifacio,  to  Join 
the  expedition  against  Sardinia.  lie  obeyed  with  great  ill 
buraour. 

He  remained  eight  months  in  Bonifacio,  engaged  in  the 
duties  with  which  be  was  entrusted.  On  the  22d  of  January, 
a  day  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Napoleon  nearly  lost 
his  life  la  Bonifacio.  8omc  marine  soldiers,  a  furious  rabble 
fh>m  Harseillcs,  had  come  on  shore,  aud  fiillen  into  a  quarrel 
with  the  Corsican  battalion  ;  when  NB|)oleon  hastened  to  restore 
peace,  he  was  received  with  a  roaring  ra  ira,  and  with  outerfes 
denouncing  him  as  au  aristocrat,  and  ibry  rushed  on  him,  and 
would  have  hnng  him  at  the  lanlem,  had  not  the  mayor,  peopi* 
and  toldien,  driven  them  off. 


410  NAPOLBOX'S   FlBiT   MILtTAHT   ACTIOX.  ^ 

The  expedition  deTiscd  against  Sanliaift,  under  the  commaDd 
of  Troguet,  to  imiuiidaie  tlie  court  of  Turin,  completelv  failed. 
It  IB  asserted  that  Foolt  contribated  lo  this  resulL  He  had 
placed  a  thousand  of  tlie  National  Guards,  under  the  command 
of  his  friend  Colunna  Cesari ;  but,  as  lie  bimsetf  sabseqaentlv 
related,  be  said  to  bim  :  "  KeniemUer,  Cesari,  that  Sardioia  14 
tbe  natural  all;  of  onr  tsiand,  and  that  in  all  emergencies  it  has 
supplied  MS  with  provisions  and  animnnition ;  and  that  tbe 
king  of  Piedmont  bas  always  been  th«  friend  of  tbe  Corsicaiis 
and  onr  cause."  The  squadron,  under  tbe  orders  of  Colonna, 
sailed,  at  length,  from  Bonifacio,  against  tbe  island  of  Santa 
Uaddalena.  Napoleon  was  second  ia  command,  aud  nas 
entrusted  with  tbe  artillerj';  be  burned  nith  impatience,  as 
tbis  was  bis  first  deed  of  arms.  He  was  one  of  the  Srst  lo 
jump  ou  sbore;  and  be  hurled  a  &re  ball  with  his  o«ti  hud 
into  tbe  little  town  of  Maddaiena.  But  his  carefiiUy  pre] 
plans  bad  no  result ;  tbe  Sardinians  made  a  sortie, 
lonna  immediately  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 

Young  Napoleon  wept  from  rage  :  he  protested  violentlr  to 
ColoDoa ;  and,  as  his  remonstrances  were  not  heeded,  he 
tamed  to  some  officers,  and  said :  "  He  does  not  understand 
me."  Colonna  called  hlra  to  order— exclaiming :  "  Yoa  are 
insolent,  sir  I"  The  young  Koldicr,  aware  of  bis  dnty,  sank 
into  silence,  and  placed  himself  at  his  post,  "  He  is  nothing 
but  a  parade  horse,"  eaid  be,  anerwards.  Tbos  uafortanatclj 
ended  Napoleon's  first  trial  of  arms. 

Oo  his  return  to  Bonifacio,  he  learned  that  Paoli,  who  bad 
now  felt  himself  obliged  to  ibrovr  oO*  tbe  mask,  bad  dissolred 
tbe  Quenza  battalion.  This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1T93. 
at  tbe  time  the  Convention  had  sent  Saliceti,  Delcher  and 
Lacombe,  as  commissioners,  to  Ibe  island.  Lucieo  Bonaparta 
and  Bartolomeo  Arena  had  denounced  Paoii.  Nnpoleou,  how- 
ever,  took  no  part  in  tbe  denunciation  ;  hnt  be  was  ralher  insti- 
gated bv  the  memory  of  bis  father  and  bis  own  magnanimity  to 
defend  him.  He  himself  wrote  a  defence  of  PaoU  to  the  Con- 
vention— an  act  which  did  bim  great  honour.     This  reioarkabl* 
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eompositioD  it  yet  preserved,  bnt  I  look  npoo  it  rather  as  the 
first  draft  than  a  perfected  produclioD. 


NAPOLEONS  LETTER  TO  THE  CONVENTION, 
Rn-MSENTATITEfl  I 

Yon  ftre  the  tmo  organs  of  the  popular  soTereignty.  All 
;aar  decrees  are  dictated  by  tho  nation,  or  are  immcdialcly 
executed  by  it.  Every  one  of  yonr  laws  is  a  benefaction,  and 
^ives  you  new  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  to  that 
of  [lie  world,  vhich  will  date  its  freedom  from  yoii. 

(Jnc  of  yonr  decrees  has  profoandly  a^^ioved  the  citizen* 
of  Ajnccio :  I  mean  t)iat  which  cotnniaDds  a  veteran  of  seventy 
years  to  appear  at  yonr  bar,  there  to  take  his  place  alongside 
of  lufanious  inaorgents,  and  the  basely  ambition.'*. 

Can  Paoli  be  n  rcvolntionlKt  or  a  rrirainoily  ambilioun  person  7 

An  instij^tor  to  insurrection  t  and  why  f  Is  it  perhaps  to 
atpn^  the  foinily  of  the  Bourbons,  whose  pcr6dioaa  policy 
steeped  his  country  in  misery,  and  forced  hira  inlo  eiilor  Bnt 
did  not  that  end  with  the  tyranny,  and  have  yon  not  uttaled 
your  wrongs,  aa  well  as  hti  own.  If  he  yet  remembers  them,  in 
the  blood  of  Loois  ? 

An  iDsarrectioniit I  and  why?  In  it  |>crhaps  for  the  par- 
poM  of  restoring  the  arinloerory  uf  the  nobility  and  the  priest- 
hood ?  He,  who  since  hi*  thirteenth  year  •  •  •  •  •  he,  who 
when  scarcely  arrived  at  the  head  of  nffaln,  destroyed  the 
feudal  system,  and  recognized  no  other  distinction  tlian  that  of 
ritiienf  be  who,  thirty  yean  ago,  fought  against  Rome,  and 
was  excommunicated  (that  was  an  injustice),  who  look  poc- 
licMion  of  the  properly  of  the  bishops  in  order  to  give  ihem  lo 
Venice  ■  •  •  •  •  to  Italy.  •  •  •  •  • 

An  iuBurrectiohist  I  and  wherefore  t  To  deliver  Corsica  to 
England?  he  would  not  surrender  ft  to  France  despite  th« 
olTuri  of  CUanTcliu,  the  titles,  and  promised  rewards  I 

Uli'oConiea  to  EnK'^'id  I     What  would  he  gain  by  llvlnf; 
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ID  the  mad  of  London  ?     Why  did  he  not  remain  vh«n  e^ 

Cbd  Paoli  be  selfish  ?  If  he  be  sclhsh,  irhat  more 
desire?  He  is  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  *ho  deny  him  no- 
thing: he  is  at  the  head  of  the  army;  he  now  stands  ready 
to  defend  his  country  against  a  foreign  attacl:. 

If  Paoli  were  ambilioos,  lie  has  pained  all  by  the  repnbtie; 
and  if  he  eier  showed  himself  attached  to  •  •  *  *  •  since  tbe 
Constituent  Assembly,  what  must  he  not  do  to-day,  when  the 
people  are  everything  ? 

Faoii  ambitions !  Representatives !  when  France  was  go- 
verned by  a  corrupt  court,  and  when  there  was  no  faith  in 
patriotism  or  virtue,  it  might  have  nn questionably  been  said 
that  Paoli  was  ambitious.  We  made  war  against  the  tyrant : 
that  perhaps  was  not  done  ont  of  love  to  freedom  and  oor 
country,  but  to  promote  the  ambition  of  our  leader  I  In  Cob- 
lentz,  indeed,  I'aoli  must  be  considered  ambitious ;  bnt  in 
Paris,  if  he  is  properly  understood,  he  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
French  republic;  he  will  be  regarded  as  such  by  posterity; 
and  as  such  is  lie  esteemed  by  the  people.  Follow  my 
advice;  silence  this  calumnious  accusation,  and  the  base  men 
who  use  vou  as  their  iuKtrunienls.  Representatives  I  Paoli  is 
more  than  a  veteran  of  seventy  years ;  he  is  inSrm  !  Bnl  for 
this  bo  would  have  gone  to  your  bar,  and  annihilated  hii 
enemies.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him,  even  to  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  a  French  republic.  He  enjoys  our  unshaken 
confidence.  Recall  so  much  of  your  decree  of  April  S.  u 
relates  to  him,  and  give  this  whole  people  again  the  joy 

The  yonng  revolutionist,  nevertheless,  soon  after  sept 
entirely  from  Paoli,  and  became  his  mortal  enemy.  The  vrt^~ 
ran  found  in  the  young  man  a  most  violent  enemy — not  of  his 
person,  but  of  his  ideas.  It  is  said  that  Paoli  did  not  then 
understand  him ;  and  that  he  invited  him  to  nnit«  with  him  in 
separating  Corsica  from  France,  and  in  uniting  it  with  Eng- 
land.    Napoleon  indignantly  rejected  the   proposition,  and 
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PmU  fell  inlo  a  riolcnt  passion,  and  Ihe  fiercest  bstred  against 
him.  Tlie  party  of  I'aoli  was  nanieroua,  and  the  citadel  of 
Ajaocio  was  also  in  the  hands  of  bU  friend  Colonna.  Paoli 
and  PoEio  di  Borgo,  tlien  ailorucy-gcnoral,  havin^r  refascd  to 
obey  tho  snminons  to  appear  before  the  Convenlion,  were  put 
andcr  its  bnn,  and  wrre  in  open  hostilities  vith  France- 

Tlie  three  represenlotivcs  now  appointed  Napoleon  Bonn- 
pttte  inspector- general  of  the  artillery  of  Corsica ;  and  gate 
bim  orders  to  continer  the  citadel  of  Ajocvio.  He  made  the 
attempt,  but  all  bis  cxerliooa  to  subdac  the  fortress  of  his 
native  city  failed.  For  once,  destiny  bad  planted  no  laurels  for 
Napoleon  in  Corsica.  During  Ibis  enterprise  his  life  was  pnt 
in  cxlreine  jeo|>arcly.  He  occupier!  the  tower  of  Copitello  villi 
flfly  men,  to  opcmto  from  that  point  by  land,  while  the  gnn- 
boats  bnmbanlcd  it  from  the  sea.  The  fleet  was  driten  out  of 
the  gulf  by  the  storm,  and  Napoleon  remained  for  three  days 
appamted  from  it  in  the  tower;  dnring  all  which  time  lie  was 
ubliKC<l  to  lire  on  horse  flc«h,  and  to  defend  himself,  until  some 
shepherds  from  the  mountains  released  him  from  his  situation, 
and  ho  crossed  oter  the  water  to  the  fleet. 

lie  went  back,  by  land,  in  a  sad  state  of  discoaragement,  to 
liusiio.  On  the  way  hv  learned  that  his  life  was  menaced,  that 
Muriim  I'traldi  bad  stirred  op  the  people  to  take  hira  prisoner 
and  dclirer  bim  to  I'aoli,  who  wotild  shoot  him  as  soon  as  he 
gut  him  into  his  power.  The  postor  concealed  him  in  Vivario, 
luid  he  was  rescued,  with  great  dlllieulty,  I>y  bla  Mendt,  from 
ihe  |)opuhv  fury  in  Bocognano.  He  there  bid  himself  In  a 
room,  and  escaped  by  night  into  the  street.  He,  ot  length, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Ajacclo  ;  but  he  was  here  yet  more  riolcntly 
threatened,  ainl  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  hia  Iiodrc  and  con- 
real  himself  all  otghl  in  n  grotto.  His  friends,  at  lost,  em- 
barked him  on  board  a  Tesgel,  which  carried  him  in  safety  to 
Bntitla.  In  Ihe  meantime,  the  fury  of  the  PaoIUts  vented 
iKcIf  un  Napoleon's  family.  Madame  I<elitia,  frightened  at 
the  xigns  of  imminent  danger,  fled  with  her  children  to  MilelH, 
accompanied  by  some  fallhrul  pcn«iint«  of  Hji.tti-llrn  and  Bocog 
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Dano.  With  her  wero  Lonis,  Ellsa,  Paolina  aad  the  Abbe 
Pesch.  Hieron^rrnns  and  CaroHua  remained  concealed  in  the 
hoasB  of  the  Bamolinis.  As  they  vfere  uot  safe  in  Milelli,  the 
anxioDS  familj  fled,  during  the  night,  to  the  sea-$hore,  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  the  tower  of  CupitelJo,  in  tbc  hope  ol  being 
able  to  avail  there  the  expected  French  fleet.  The  flight 
throngh  tliis  rugged  moantain  land  waa  very  toilsome,  as  thtn 
are  no  other  roads  but  over  the  rocks,  the  inacchia,  and  the 
moantain  streams,  Madame  Letitia  held  the  little,  delicate 
Paoliua  by  the  hand;  Fesch  walked  with  Elisa  and  Loais  ;  a 
troop  of  partisans  from  Bastelica,  the  birth-place  of  Santftiero, 
marched  in  the  van ;  and  in  the  rear  were  a  company  of  men 
from  Bocognano,  armed  witii  dnggers,  guns  and  pistols.  Thai 
irandered  the  family  of  Napoleon  over  the  mount^os,  bd<], 
after  great  fatigue,  clambering  over  rocks,  and  ivadtng  through 
water,  they  reached  the  shore  of  Capitello,  where  they  all  ee- 
crcled  themselrcs  in  the  thickets. 

At  this  same  time,  Napoleon  had  embarked  in  a  small  ves- 
sel, and  had  sailed  before  the  French  fleet,  which  had  got  nnder 
weigh  from  Bastia,  in  order  to  land  at  Ajsccio  and  take  iha 
vastle.  He  debarked  on  the  blood  islands,  where  many  of  the 
shepherds  of  his  family  pastured  ibeir  herds.  Ilere,  learning 
that  his  family  had  taken  to  flight,  he  scut  shepherds  in  nil 
quarters  to  hnnt  them  up.  He  waited  the  whole  night  in  great 
anxiety  for  some  tidings  of  them.  It  was  momtng.  He  sat 
nnder  a  rock,  anxiously  thinking  of  the  fate  of  bis  family.  A 
shepherd  suddenly  rushes  towards  him,  cxclainiing,  "save 
yourself  1"  A  troop  of  men  who  had  set  ont  from  Ajaccio  to 
captnre  Bonaparte  and  his  family  followed  him  in  rapid  pursuit. 
Napoleon  sprang  into  the  sea.  His  little  vessel,  a  chbe^iu, 
kept  his  pursuers  in  check  by  a  brisk  firo  nnlil  be  waa  t^kwi 
np  by  the  boat. 

On  the  same  day  Bonaparte  sailed  into  the  golf,  and,  «s 
was  drifting  along  near  the  coast,  be  observed  some  peopla 
the  shore,  who  made  signs  to  take  them  up. 

The  suffering  family  wf  re  quickly  sent  to  Calvi,  where  they 
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were  hos|iitab!j  rMcivetl.  Tlio  Bonaparte  hoase,  howenr,  vm 
broken  into  and  plundered  b;  Uio  infuriated  people.  The 
family  were  iDdebteil  for  their  prescrralian  entirely  to  the  prn- 
denco  of  the  Oorsican  Costa,  to  vhoni  Na|>oleon  left  a  legacy 
of  one  Iiiindrcd  thousand  francs  in  his  will,  as  a  mark  of  bis 
gratitude. 

After  an  ansucccssful  attempt  on  Ajaccio,  ia  vrhicb  he  WM 
not  supported  by  the  flvct,  Napoleon  sailed  to  Calvi,  vhcnce 
be  Boon  after  departed  from  Corsica,  and  again  appeared  in 
TouloD. 

Pnsquale  I'aoli  had  thaa  driTcu  him  oa  a  historical  scene  of 
action.  Two  mea,  bitlor  enemies  of  each  oilier — Marbonfand 
Pauli — tbo  one  representing  despotiiira,  tbc  other  democracy, 
had  opened  a  carver  tu  Napoleon.  Wheu  Napoleon  becama 
consul,  \m  star  tros  beaming  ia  bright  effulgence  otcr  the 
vorld.  Paoli's  sun  had  long  set.  It  is  affecting  to  aee  the 
veteran  soldier  and  statesman,  I'aoli,  while  living  as  an  exile  in 
a  Bolllary  bouse  in  London,  illumiaatiDg  his  bouse  in  his  unsel- 
Bsb  joj  at  the  nen-s  of  Napoleon's  election  to  tlie  consulate. 
He  forgot  his  animosity.  In  the  hope  that  the  great  Corsican 
would  prove  a  shield  uf  defeueu  to  Injured  humanity.  In  a 
loiter  he  said — "  Napuleun  hu  executed  oar  vendetta  oo  all 
who  were  the  cause  of  our  fall.  I  only  wish  that  be  may  re- 
member his  native  land."  He  rtmiaincd  in  exile.  Xapolcou 
did  not  recall  him,  probably  through  fi:ar  of  exciting  tlio 
jealoany  of  the  French. 

In  Die  duyB  of  his  fortune.  Napoleon  forgot  bis  little  natlvo 
country,  itngratt'ful  and  weak,  as  all  odTenltirers  who  are  nu- 
willing  to  remember  the  obM^ure  spot  of  ihclr  birth.  Ho  did 
nothing  fur  the  poor  land,  for  which  the  Corsicans  never  for- 
gave him.  They  rrmeniber  to  this  day,  that  when  a  Comean 
once  preientcd  himself  to  him,  he  asked  him  dryly — "  IIow  is 
it  DOW  in  CotvicaT  Do  the  Corsicans  marder  each  other  as 
moch  as  over  ?" 

After  his  Bight  from  Corsica,  he  visited  thai  cradle  of  Lis 
onccstun  only  once  again,  and  that  on  his  return  from  KgjpL 
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Ou  the  29lli  of  Sei>tetabpr,  nflO,  his  vessel  entered  tbe  hir- 
boiir  of  Ajaccio,     With    hiiu  were    Marat,  who,  in  another 
character  was,  at  &  later  period,  to  Icare  this  same  harboar, 
Engene,  Bcrthicr,  Lannes,  Andreossi,  Louis  Bonaparte.  Mooge 
and  Berthollet.     He  sat  np  all  night  on  board,  reading  the 
journals,  deep  into  the  following  da^.     He  did  not  wish  to 
land,  hot  bis  companions  were  cnrions  to  liecoine  Aoqaftinlcd 
with  his  place  of  birth,  and  he  Goally  Ticlded  to  their  solicita- 
tions and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Ajaccio.     A  persou  who  wit- 
Dessed  this  landing  of  Napoleon  gave  me  a  description  of 
"  This  sqaarc,"  said  he,  "  was  filled  with  shouting  maltitut 
and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  people,  ail  eager  to  see  ll 
wondrons  man,  who,  bnt  a  few  years  before,  was  familiar  Ut' 
them  as  a  spruce  officer,  and  one  of  the  clnb  leaders  of  tSI 
place.     He  descended  at  the  Bonaparte  honse.     He  wall 
about  on  the  diamond  sqnace.     I  must  telt  jon  a  storr  whi 
docs  him  honour.     When  yapoleon  was  in  Ajaccio,  he 
bitterly  tiated  br  the  priests  and  aristocrats.     Ooe  day  as  Im 
was  returning  to  his  house,  and  had  come  to  the  comer  of  this 
street,  he  saw  a  priest,  a  relative  of  mine,  standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  that  honse  yonder,  and  aiming  his  gnn  at  him.     \n- 
poleon  instantly  dodged,  and  the  ball  struck  the  wall  above  tiis 
head.     A  rooraent  sooner  and  there  would  have  been  no  empe- 
ror  Napoleon.     Bonaparte,  on   this   occasion,  met  the   same 
priest  in  the  diamond  square ;  the  former,  remembering  fall' 
shot,  tamed  aside  to    avoid  him,  but  Napoleon  seeing  hi 
went  Dp  to  him  and  gave  him  his  band,  and  jocularly  reuini 
him  of  the  past.     He  was  then  no  Corsiean.  and  great 
readily  forgive  injories."    But  Napoleon  was,  indeed,  a  genaine 
Corsiean  when  be  caused  the    Duke  d'Enghien  to  be   nhoL 
That  was  the  act  of  a  Corsiean  bandit,  and  can  only  be 
pcrly  understood  when  we  remember  what  the  custom  of  bl< 
revenge  allows  in  Corsica,  viz.,  the  mnrder  of  the   inn< 
members  of  the  hostile  family.     Xapoleon  could  never  enli] 
divest  himself  of  his  Corsiean  nature,  and,  thereforv,  was  be 
romantic,  Iheatrlcnl,  and  advcnlurons  as  the  Corsicans  for  (h« 
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mott  part  are.  £g;pl,  Russin,  Ellia,  arc  places  in  liis  histoiy, 
wbere  be  tax  nothing  bat  a  great  and  bold  adventurer. 

While  in  Ajaccio  ho  went  a  hunting  with  his  companions, 
and  pa&sed  a  day  in  Milelli.  where  he  once  wrote  the  pamphlet 
against  Battafuoco.  Uav  many  wonderrnl  aclions  he  had 
alruudr  achioTed,  and  hov  many  priuco  and  nations  hud 
already  falleu  beneath  the  power  or  his  sword  and  the  thunder 
or  bis  CBODOO  I  H«  called  his  sliephcrds,  and  richly  rewarded 
the  Dagugliuo,  wlio  had  formerly  executed  his  Gret  coup  d'ritit. 
He  didiributed  bU  herds  and  his  lands.  Uis  nnrsc,  Camilla 
llari.  came  also  to  see  him,  and  brought  him  a  bottle  of  millc  as 
a  present :  embracing  him  with  tears  of  joy,  she  said,  in  bcr 
naive  and  simple  maaoer :  "  1  gave  you  the  milk  of  my  heart, 
now  lake  that  of  my  goate."  Napoleon  presented  ber  with  a 
comfortable  house  in  Ajaccio,  and  a  considerable  piece  of  land, 
lo  which  he  added,  wheu  he  became  emperor,  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  Ibraiies.  After  a  stay  of  six  days  in  Cor- 
sica, he  resumed  his  voyage  to  France. 

}Ie  never  after  that  time  visited  his  native  island ;  but  tale 
again  showed  it  to  him  iu  the  distance,  when  he  stood  an  exllo 
ON  (he  iron  bound  shores  of  Elba ;  thence  he  was  ptrmllted,  by 
ironic  destiny,  to  behold  (he  obscnro  opot  whence  ho  had 
pinngcd  into  tho  world,  as  a  child  of  fortune,  to  make  himself 
a  name. 

In  his  island  prison  of  St.  Ilclena,  bis  thoughts  continually 
reverted  to  Corsica.  The  dying  man  is  wont  to  pasa  in  review 
the  history  of  Uis  life,  and  on  no  part  of  it  does  be  dwell  with 
more  fondness  tlian  on  his  boyhood.  Napoleon  spoke  a  great 
deal  of  bis  blrth-plaiu;.  In  lus  comutenlarics  he  says :  "  My 
*  good  Corsicans,  in  the  time  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire, 
were  not  pleased  with  mo.  They  asxcrlcd  that  I  did  but 
little  for  my  native  country.  ....  My  enemies  and  my  rivals 
wutcbed  alt  my  actions;  everything  tliat  I  did  for  ray  fellow 
Cor>icans  was  regarded  as  a  wrong  to  llic  French.  This 
obligatory  policy  tamed  my  eoontrymeu  againit  mc,  and  chilled 
them  into  iu[|ifferenec  to  my  person,     I  regret  it,  but  I  could 
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not  have  acted  othenriBP.  When  the  Coreicniis  mw  me  nnfor- 
tunate,  and  aH  Enrope  in  conspiracy  against  me,  they  forgot 
ererythJDg,  like  men  of  tirm  and  nDCormpted  virtae,  and  held 
therosekcs  ready  to  make  crery  sacriGce  in  my  behair,  if  I  bad 

desired  it What  recollections  I  still  cherish  of  Corsica  1 

I  yet  remember  with  joy  its  beaottfal  valleys  and  moantains, 
and  tlie  very  perfume  of  its  air.  I  would  hare  bettered  the  lot 
of  my  beaatifnl  Corsica ;  I  wonld  have  mode  my  conntryntn 
happy,  bat  my  snddcu  fall  prevented  the  execation  of  my  pro- 
jecU." 

The  Brst  qnestion  which  he  tuldressed  to  bis  Corsicaa  sof 
geon,  Antomarchi,  when  he  ectered  his  chamber  in  St.  Heleiift, 
was  the  following:  "Have  you  a  Filippini?"  (the  Corsicas 
historian.)  Many  of  his  countrymen  had  accompanied  him 
from  the  island,  and  some  of  them  he  mised  to  fortune  and 
rank,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bacciochi,  Arena,  Sali- 
celi.  Cervoni,  Arrighi.  Casabianca,  Abbalucci,  Sebastiani. 
He  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  same  Coloona,  towards 
whom  he  was  once  so  bitterly  hostile,  which  lasted  nntil 
death.  It  is  said  that  Paoli  had  proposed  to  him  to  sui 
Napoleon  at  Ajaccio,  and  to  take  him,  dead 
Colonna  refused  to  yield  to  the  proposition,  according  to  tlM 
story.  He  remained  a  friend  to  both  Napoleon  and  Paoli, 
withoat  dissimulation,  for  he  was  a  noble  man.  He  was  the 
first  who  knew  of  Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba,  and  in  his  will 
at  St.  Helena,  the  emperor  eotrnsled  him  iviih  the  care  of  hia 
mother.  Colonna  performed  the  tmst  with  sempnlogs  fidelity, 
and  down  to  the  death  of  Letitia  he  remained  her  friend, 
the  guardian  of  her  estate.  After  that  event  he  retired 
Tico,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ajaccio. 

The  dying  Xapoleon  received  the  last  unction  at  St.  Helena^ 
from  the  hands  of  a  Corsican,  the  priest  Tignale,  who  was 
afterwards  assassinated  in  Corsica,  Thns  died  he,  surrooiided 
by  his  conntryraen,  who  remained  with  him  to  the  lost. 


CHATTER   VII. 


<■  Vb>t  hu  bMuac  of  Ibo  miBbty  klnji'i  ihruDf  ? 
Wber*  arc  th>  gnU  ntcn  of  boruio  nouldP 
Tban  gcHwl  frinii  li«nn.  bot  Ih*  irorM  andHrti, 
And  Ihj  f*ia'>  Bjilarr  Ij  ^1  punlivd. 
Vull  or  »1h  I«hoiu  i»  tsr  ni  tbf  Cknar, 
Whj  disn  do  w«  tbluk  of  il  m  ligbtl;  t 


Af,  in  hit  now  deserted  and  silent  bouse,  I  stood  [londcring 
on  the  history  of  Napoleon— his  splendid  empire,  and  ilie 
princen  nnd  pi-ople  wtio  paid  Idm  liomago^tlie  Ftnrtling  t-rcnta 
to  wlileh  lif  gB*6  tlic  iropulitc — ftnd  his  unparultutcd  atrtioii*,  I 
wan  touched  alike  viih  a  feclinfc  of  sadness  and  gratiflcatioti. 

All  those  mighty  psMions  which  Insaliabl^r  doToared  half  tlio 
world,  where  are  they  now,  what  do  they  yet  move  T  They  are 
■s  a  dream,  as  a  great  fable,  told  by  the  nurse  to  her  children. 
Thiinlu  to  time.  It  Is  the  still  and  mysterloaa  power  which 
leveh  all  again,  even  the  hcarcn-atptrtng  coaqueron.  It  Is  the 
wholeitome  oatraeiHni. 

Wliere  Is  SapoJeon  T    What  la  left  of  him  J 

A  uaiue  and  a  relle,  which  a  too  easily  blinded  people  now 
openly  wonblp.  As  the  accret  funeral  ceremony  of  Napoleon 
in  1821  Appears  to  me  that  which  has  now  been  performed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kbine.  Rot  the  deoil  do  not  rise  to  life 
Vgain.  After  tbe  gods  come  the  shadows,  and  after  the  trsg^y 
of  tbe  world,  tbe  farc«.  A  cadareroas  Kmrll  panes  through  tho 
world,  since  there,  beyond  the  Rhine,  they  haie  ronscd  n  ikad 
nan  from  his  sleep. 

1  went  from  the  honxc  of  l^iotftia  tu  her  mortnary  rhapct. 

The  atreet  of  tha  king  of  Rome  leada  to  the  cathedral  of 
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AjacRio.  This  clinrtb  is  a  heavy  baildius  with  a  plain  fagadv, 
over  the  portal  of  whi<^h  is  to  Ite  seen  tho  n:n)aius  of  an  cflimd 
escntclicOQ,  no  doubt  that  oT  the  extinct  republic  of  GcBOa. 
The  iblerior  is  guy.  and  rather  pleasing,  and  is  divided  tiv 
heavy  pillars  into  three  aisles ;  the  cupola  is  small  as  trcll  as 
the  tribune. 

To  the  right,  by  the  choir,  is  a  small  chapel,  hung  in  bbtck : 
two  coffins,  covered  with  black  velvet,  stand  within  it,  before 
an  altar,  dressed  tip  in  qnite  a  rustic  style ;  at  the  foot  sDd 
head  of  each  coffin  are  two  heavy  wooden  candlesticks,  and 
over  Ihem  ever  hangs  a  small,  bnt  esttngnishcd  lamp.  On  tbe 
coffin  to  the  left  lies  a  cardinars  bat  and  a  wreath  of  immorUls, 
and  on  the  right  one  an  imperial  crown  and  a  wrealh  of  immor- 
tals also.  They  contain  the  remains  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  of 
Uadame  Letitia,  and  were  bronght  hither  in  1S5I  Irou  their 
Italian  vaults.  Letitia  died  on  tbe  2d  of  Febrnary,  !S3G,  in 
her  palace  at  Rome,  on  tbe  sqnarc  of  Teuicc,  and  her  coffin 
was  afterwards  placed  in  tbe  little  town  of  Cometo  near  Romr. 

No  marble,  no  artistical  ornaments,  no  sepulchral  pomp — 
nothing  adorns  the  spot,  where  lies  a  woman  who  gave  birtb  to 
an  emperor,  three  kings  and  three  priucesscs. 

There  is  an  unconscious  irony,  and  a  deep  tragic  sense  in  the 
almost  mstic  simplicity  of  Lctitia's  death  chapel.  It  looks 
like  a  royal  crypt  on  the  stage.  Her  coffin  rests  on  a  high 
wooden  pedestal,  tbe  candelabra  are  also  of  wood,  and  the  gold 
is  mere  tinsel.  The  hangings  of  the  chnpel,  which  appear  to 
be  of  velvet,  are  only  common  taffeta,  and  the  long  silver  fritrgv 
is  nothing  bnt  silver  paper.  The  golden  imperial  crown  oo  the 
coffin  is  of  wood,  gilt  over.  Only  the  crown  of  immortals  is 
gennine. 

I  was  told  that  this  mortuary  chapel  was  only  provisionary, 
and  that  a  new  cathedral  was  to  be  built,  with  a  chapel  for 
Letitia.  That  will  hardly  be  done,  for  the  Corsicans  are  very 
poor,  aud  I  should  be  sorry  for  it-  The  worthy  citizens  of 
Ajaccio  do  not  know  what  a  deep  meaning  this  chapel  conveys, 
and  what  a  lesson  of  wisdom  ii  teaches.  .  .  .  What  bos  become 
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of  the  crowns  which  LetUia  of  Ajaccio,  and  her  children  wore  T 
For  one  short  erening  were  they  royal  persona  ;  then  they 
qaickty  threw  aside  their  pnrple  robes  and  sceptres,  and  disap- 
peored  as  if  they  had  ncYer  existed.  Therefore  has  history  her- 
self laid  the  crown  of  tinsel  on  the  coffins  of  citizen  Ramoliuo's 
danghter.  Let  it  alone,  h  is  none  the  less  beaalifu),  though  it 
be  OS  false  aa  the  fortnue  of  the  bastard  kings  which  ibis  woman 
bore. 

Never,  as  long  as  the  world  has  existed,  bos  a  mother's  heart 
beat  BO  high  as  that  of  the  woman  in  this  colBn.  She  saw  her 
children,  one  after  another,  raised  to  tiic  highest  summit  of 
haman  glory,  and  she  saw  them  fall  from  the  same.  She  has 
paid  the  debt  of  destiny. 

Yes,  indeed — whoever  stands  by  this  coffin  will  Gnd  it  diffi- 
cult to  control  his  emotion — so  painfully  affecting  is  the  greU 
tragedy  of  the  mother's  heart  enclosed  there.  What  an  11D> 
merited  fate,  and  how  happened  it  that  such  world-historical 
might,  oud  sncbman  and  town -destroying  powers  were  matured 
in  the  breast  of  a  young,  modest,  and  innocent  woman  T 
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TiiK  bouse  in  the  Napoleon  street,  In  which  the  fu^lire 
Murat  resided,  ban  been  converted  into  a  palace.  Tlie  shield 
over  the  door  annonncca  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  I'ozzo  di 
Borgo.  Next  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  the  I'ozzo  di  Uorgo  is 
the  moiit  celebrated  of  Ajarcio  ;  it  is  of  old  noble  descent,  and 
won  known  long  before  the  former  in  tlie  annals  of  Corsica.  In 
tlio  aixleentli  ceatory  the  Pouo  di  Borgos  distinguished  then- 
nlr«s  im  the  Mrricc  of  Venice.  The  Coreican  pucl,  Biagino  dl 
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^H  Leca,  who  in  his  epic  of  Oranno  Mors  celebrates  the  actions  of 

^1  AirooEO  Ornano,  and  at  lUe  same  lime  enlogizea  BeveraJ  Pouo 

^1  di  Borgos,  nnd  predicts  immortal  glory  to  their  race. 

^P  The  famil;  has  gained  a  European  reputation  throagli  Connt 

^P  Andrea  Pozio  di  Uorgo,  the  yonng  companion  of  Napoleon, 

friend  of  Paoii,  and  implacable  euemj  of  the  emperor.  He 
was  born  March  8,  HGS,  in  Akla,  a  Tillage  in  the  ricinil;-  of 
Ajaecio  ;  be  studied  lair  in  Pisa,  &s  Cbarles  Bonaparte,  and  in 
Corsica  saccessfully  played  tlie  parts  of  a  democrat,  rerolulioo 
ist  and  friend  of  Paoli.  In  1791  be  was  deputy  from  Ajaecio, 
the  procureur  general,  and  Paoli's  right  hand  man.  Wken 
Corsica  united  with  England,  he  became  president  of  the  s 
council  under  the  Ticcroyalty  of  Elliot.  It  said  that  the  dipj 
mat  brought  his  patron,  Paoli,  into  discredit  witli  tbe  Engl 
in  order  to  increase  bis  own  influence.  He  afterwards  left  Oo^<V 
sica,  and  made  several  voyages  to  London,  Vienna,  Uoisio, 
Constantinople  and  Syria ;  wandering  through  the  world,  and 
among  the  courts,  like  Sampiero,  the  onreleotiiig  enemy  stimo- 
lated  the  animosity  of  cabinets  against  Napoleon.  In  1302. 
the  emperor  Alexander  made  Uim  a  Russian  counsellor  of  stale. 
Napoleon  pursued  him  with  equa!  hatred,  and  sought, -by  every 
possible  means,  to  get  bis  formidable  and  indomitable  antago- 
nist into  his  power.  After  the  pence  of  Presburg  he  asked  for 
his  surrender.  Hud  bis  reqnest  been  complied  with,  he  woatd 
have  treated  Pozzo  di  Borgo  as  Charles  XII.  did  Patkal. 
Wonderful  is  this  enmity — pure  Corsican  vendetta,  carried  on 
to  the  theatre  of  the  great  world.  It  was  Pozzo  di  Borgo  who 
stimulated  Bemadotte  to  activity  against  Napoleon,  and  it  was 
he,  who  incited  the  allies  to  their  rapid  march  on  Paris  ;  he  it 
was  who  removed  the  king  of  Rome,  and  who  urged  the  congress 
of  Vienna  to  banish  Napoleon  from  the  dangerously  near  Elba 
to  some  more  remote  island.  At  Waterloo  he  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  enemy,  and  was  wounded.  When  at  last  bit 
gigantic  foe  lay  forever  chained  to  the  bleak  rocks  oT  | 
Helena,  in  the  exultation  of  satiated  rage,  the  dlplooMit  A 
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claimed  :  "  I  have  Dot  killed  Nopoleon,  liat  I  have  thrown  the 
last  shovel  of  earth  on  tiim  I" 

PoMO  di  Borgo  obtftiucd  a  Russian  coronet,  nnd  the  hcmoor 
of  representing  all  tlie  !tas«ini<  at  the  court  of  France.  While 
living  in  Paris  ho  opcnl;  opposed  the  reaction,  and  ibas  set 
himself  at  variance  with  the  absolute  conrts.  lie  was,  and 
bo  ever  remained  a  Corsiean,  despite  his  career.  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  never  renonncod  the  castoma  of  his  conniry, 
which  he  fondl;  loved.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  be  there 
vantinished  Napoleon,  for  he  won  tbe  gratelitl  esteem  of  bis 
CDuolryoien.  Napoleon  did  nothing  for  Coreicii,  Pokzo  di 
Borgo  a  great  deal.  He  caused  a  carefully  revised  edition  of 
the  Corucan  historians,  Filippini  and  Peter,  to  be  published, 
nnd  fJrcgori  dedicated  a  collection  of  statutes  to  him.  Ills 
generosity  to  benevolent  institntions,  and  bis  expenditures 
among  bis  countrymen,  were  rery  considerable.  lie  died,  in 
private,  February  1.1,  1842,  in  the  seventy-fonrlh  year  of  bis 
age,  discontented  with  the  world,  and  sick  of  heart.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  astute  diplomats,  and  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
present  century. 

Ilis  immcDso  fortune  went  to  bis  nephews,  who  hate  pnr- 
chnscd  rich  estates  near  Ajoecio.  One  of  them  was  ■uasslDated 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  was  tbe 
steward  of  the  bounties  of  Count  Carlo  Andrea  to  bis  coon- 
tryraen,  and  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  hla  wicked  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  his  sedaction  of  a  daughter  of  one  of 
his  neighbours,  and  bis  refusal  to  pay  ibe  family  a  large  cora- 
{■cnsatory  nim  of  money,  they  resolved  to  take  bli  life.  One 
day,  sa  be  wot  riding  in  his  carriage  from  the  villa  to  the  lown, 
tliey  surrunndcd  him  and  called  unt  to  him  :  "  Nephew  of  Carlo 
Andrea  I'ouo  di  Borgo,  descend  !"  Tlic  unfortunate  man  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  command.  The  assassins  in  cold 
blood  executed  their  vengeance  on  him,  in  broad  daylight,  as 
if  they  were  performing  an  act  of  popular  justice  on  a  criminal. 
The  shota  did  not  immediately  kill  him.  Tbe  mnrdcrcre  tliem- 
Bclves  carried  tbe  dying  man  to  tlie  vehicle,  and  commanded 
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the  coaclitnan  (o  return,  in  order  ibat  the  nopbew  or  Pozxo  X 
Borgo  might  die  ia  his  bed.  They  then  fled  to  the  maxwhia, 
where  they  were  some  time  oTtcr  alaio  in  a  corabbt  witli  tbf 
gendarmes. 

The  abofe  is  a  specimen  of  the  popular  justice,  as  it  is  eo 
often  practised  in  the  land  of  the  Corsicans.  I  will  now  rel»t« 
a  secood  example.  It  is  an  admirable  but  cruel  etor;,  which 
occiuTcd  ID  the  birth-place  of  Fozzo,  in  Alata,  a  few  mjlefl 
from  Ajaccio.  ^^ 
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Two  grenadiers  of  the  French  Flanders  regiment,  which  Ur 
in  garrison  iu  Ajaccio,  as  a  Genoese  anxiliar;  corps,  one  daf 
deserted  and  fled  into  the  mountains  of  Alata;  the;  there  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  wilderness,  where  tbej  bad  solicited 
the  sympathy  and  hospitalily  of  the  shepherds. 

Sacred  is  hospitalily.  Whoever  Tiolates  ita  ol>ligation£, 
according  to  the  ancient  ancestral  customs,  is  looked  upon  by 
Qod  and  nian  as  a  Cain. 

When  spring  came,  some  officers  of  this  same  regiment  went 
a  hnnting  in  the  mountains  of  Alata.  They  approached  quite 
near  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  two  fugitives.  They  saw  the 
officers,  and  hid  thcmseires  from  view  behind  a  rock,  in  order 
to  escape  recognition.  A  young  shepherd  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  pasturing  his  goats  close  at  hand.  ^I.  de  Roticre^ 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  on  perceiving  bim,  went  np  to  him, 
and  asked  bim  if  some  grenadier  desertei^  lay  concealed  any- 
where in  the  moantains.  "J  do  not  know,"  responded  the 
young  shepherd,  confusedly.  M.  de  Roziores  grew  suspicions- 
lie  threatened  the  boy  with  immediate  imjirisoument  in  the 
citadel  of  Ajaccio,  unless  he  told  the  trnth. 

The  frightened  Joseph  said  nothing,  but  tremblingly  pointed 
to  the  spot  where  the  poor  deserters  bad  sought  refuge.  The 
officer  did  not  understand  him.   "  Speak  I"  be  shouted.   Joseph 
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said  nothing,  bat  pointed  o^in,  as  berorc.  The  other  offlcera 
noff-  started  Tor  the  indicated  spot,  probably  in  the  espcclation 
of  finding  some  wild  beast,  which  they  sapposcd  the  boj 
intended  to  intimate  by  his  signs. 

On  their  approach,  the  two  grenadiers  Jumped  np,  and'  na 
off,  but  they  wore  orcrtakcn  nnd  captured. 

M.  de  Rozii-res  gave  Joseph  fonr  bright  gold  Lonis  il'ors 
BA  a  rcirard.  Wheti  the  young  shepherd  took  the  gold  pierea 
in  his  hand,  in  hia  childish  joy  he  Torgot  the  officers,  the  grena- 
diers and  the  whole  world,  Tor  he  had  never  seen  a  gold  coin 
before,  lie  ran  off  to  the  eapanna  of  his  father;  and  calling 
his  father,  mother  and  brothers  together,  with  gestures  of  th« 
most  extravagant  joy.  he  showed  them  bis  treasure. 

"  llow  did  you  earn  this  money,  my  son  Joseph!"  asked 
the  old  shepherd.  The  son  related  the  occurrence.  With 
every  word  that  he  spoke  the  face  of  the  father  grew  darker, 
the  brothers  were  horror-struck,  and  when  he  fioished  be  bad 
become  as  pale  ai  death. 

Sacred  is  hospitality.  Whoever  violates  its  obligations, 
according  to  the  ancient  ancestral  cnstoras,  is  looked  opon  aa 
a  Cain,  by  nod  and  niau. 

The  old  shepherd  cast  a  fcnrful  look  at  bis  trembling  son, 
and  went  out  of  the  hut.  Ue  colled  his  whole  family  together. 
When  they  were  assembled,  he  laid  the  case  before  them,  and 
called  on  them  to  pronounce  judgment  on  his  son,  F'or  it 
seemed  to  him  that  be  was  a  traitor,  and  had  brought  shame 
on  all  his  kindred  and  people. 

The  Judgment  uf  the  family  was,  that  Joseph  was  guilty  of 
death;  and  this  was  their  unanimous  ventict.  "  Wo«  to  me, 
and  my  son  J"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  despair.  "  Woe  to 
my  wife,  tliat  she  bore  mo  a  Judas  I" 

The  family  went  to  Josejih.  They  took  him  and  led  him  to 
a  solitary  spot  near  the  wolls  of  AJaccio. 

"  Wait  here,"  said  the  old  shepherd,  "  until  I  return.  I  will 
go  to  th«  commandant,  and  nxk  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  tb« 
two  grenadien.    Thtlr  lire*  shall  be  my  son's  life." 
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He  went  to  M.  de  Rozitres,     He  tlirew  himseir  at  liii 
Eind  begged  the  pardon  of  tbc  two  aoldiera.     The  officer 
iimazed  at  the  sj-iiipathy  of  a  shepherd,  bitterly  weeping 
two  foreign  auldicrs.     But  he  replied,  that  the  deserters  wen 
guilty  of  death,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  tbe  law.    The 
old  man  arose,  and  went  away,  with  a  deep  groan. 

He  returned  to  tbc  walls,  where  was  the  family  with  the  poor 
Joseph.  "  It  was  all  la  vain,"  said  he.  "  My  son  JoMph 
tbou  must  die  :  die  like  a  bravo  man,  and  farewell  I" 

Tiie  wretched  boy  wept ;  but  be  waa  tranquil  aad  telf- 
possessed.  A  priest  had  been  Bent  for,  who  conTeased  bio. 
and  gtLTe  him  heavenly  consulation. 

It  was  the  same  hour  that  the  two  poor  desertera  were  to  be 
shot.  The  poor  Joseph  was  quietly  placed  against  the  wall 
nis  kindred  took  snre  aim,  and  be  fell  down  dead. 

When  be  fell,  his  old  father,  bitterly  weeping,  took  the  foor 
bright  Louis  d'ors,  and,  giving  them  to  tbe  priest,  said  to  hira: 
"  Here,  my  dear  sir,  take  back  tbc  Judas  bribe.  We  are  poor 
and  honest  men,  and  we  have  punished  him  who  received  it 
from  your  hands.  '  Sacred  is  hospitality.  Whoever  riolatta 
its  obligations,  according  to  tbe  ancient  customs  of  our  aaco- 
tors,  is  looked  upon  as  a  Cain,  by  God  and  man. 


A  lively  remembrance  is  yet  retained  in  Alata  and  Aji 
of  the  noble-bearted  deed  of  a  wife  of  the  family  of  PonO^ 
Borgo,  ifi  1794.     I  give  the  story  as  it  was  related  to 
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In  Appieto,  near  Ajaccio,  all  tbe  people  were   enjo] 
tliemselvca  iu  the  carnival.      According  to  an  old  custom.  y«l 
maintained  in  the  island,  the  carnival  king  sal  on  his  tlimne, 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  market-place,  surrounded  by  his  mintil 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head.     There  were  tables  1( 
with  wine,  fruits,  and  refreshments  of  every  kind.     For 
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mnjCBty  bad  levied  a  round  sura  of  taxca :  b;  the  law  of  tbo 
festiTol,  he  bas  the  right  to  assess  the  families  of  the  villngtr, 
Bccordiog  to  Iboir  means  ;  and  they  discbarge  their  oliligntioaa 
in  wine  and  fruits,  and  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Joyous  was  the  feast,  and  load  tbo  nproar.  There  was  on 
inccasaDt  etromining  of  citcras  aod  Tiolins,  and  tbe  yonng 
couples  meiriij  bounded  through  the  danco. 

Suddenly  a  shot  was  Sred  among  tbo  festive  crowds,  and 
then  followed  a  shriek,  and  people  scattered  in  all  directions. 
A  will]  cry  of  woe  rose  from  tbe  market  of  Appieto.  There 
lay  io  his  blood  the  yonog  Felix  Pozeo  di  Uorgo.  Andrea 
Bomanetti  bod  shot  him  for  some  affront,  and  then  fled  to  the 
tnaccbia. 

Thejr  carried  llie  uiurdvrcd  youth  to  the  house  of  bis  mother. 
Tbe  women  raised  tbe  lameuto,  and  the  music  of  tbe  citeraB 
was  bnsbed.  Tbe  mother  of  Felix  wu  a  widow,  and  had  seen 
much  sorrow.  When  the  youth  was  interred,  she  wept  not, 
but  she  considered  only  bow  she  could  avenge  bis  death ;  for 
abe  was  a  stout-hearted  woman  of  the  ancient  house  of  ColoDU 
d'l  stria. 

Marianna  put  off  her  female  attire  and  dresiicd  herself  as  B 
man.  She  covered  herself  in  a  pelone,  pat  a  Phrygian  cap  on 
brr  bead,  girded  herself  with  the  carcbera,  stuck  a  dirk  and 
pijiluls  in  her  belt,  and  shouldered  a  duuble -barrel  led  gun.  She 
liiokcti  Dxactl;  like  a  rough  Corsican  man,  and  her  uoblc  rank 
was  onljr  betrayed  by  her  scarlet  sash,  tbe  velvet  lacing  of  tbo 
pelone,  and  the  elegant  handle  of  tlie  dagger,  umanicntcd  with 
itorj  and  mother  of  pearl. 

She  placed  herself  at  tbe  head  of  her  kinnincn,  and  inces- 
santly puraned  the  murderer  of  her  son.  Andrea  Romauelti 
fii'd  from  thicket  (o  thicket,  from  grotlo  to  grotto,  and  moun- 
tain to  wonnlnin.  Hut  Marianna  was  constantly  on  his  heel». 
In  a  dark  night  the  fugitive  ibrcw  himself  into  bis  own  lionsc, 
in  the  village  of  Marcbesaccia.  There  he  was  discovered  by  » 
maiden  of  a  hostile  family,  who  gave  Infonnation  of  bis  p««- 
tioB,     Mwiannii  Uwtsnrd  to   the  place.     Her  kiBsmen  i 
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ronnded  the  house.  Roraanetli  vaiiantly  defended  faimseir,  but. 
as  his  amiB  unit  ion  had  given  oat,  and  the  eocio;  bad  slreadr 
climbed  on  the  roof  to  ^et  down  to  him,  he  saw  that  he  was 
lost.  lie  thought  of  nothing  more  than  the  salration  of  lib 
aoul,  for  he  was  a  pions  and  Qod-fearing  man. 

"  Hold  I'  e.telaimed  Romanetti  from  the  hoase,  "  I  will  gar- 
render  ;  but  promise,  before  yon  kill  me,  to  allow  me  to  con- 
fess,"    MarianDa  Pozzo  di  Borgo  gaTc  the  promise. 

Romanetti  Do\r  descended  into  the  street,  and  ToliiDlaril; 
gave  himself  np  to  his  enemies.  They  carried  him  to  the  Til- 
lage of  Teppa,  before  the  house  of  the  pastor,  Sarcrias  Caaa- 
longa.  Marianna  called  out  to  him,  and  begg:ed  him  in  God*a 
name  to  receive  Romanetti's  confession,  for  he  was  soon  to  die. 

With  tear^  did  the  priest  implore  the  life  of  the  nnforltinate 
man  ;  bnt  his  prayers  were  without  effect.  He  confessed  him  ; 
and  while  the  murderer  of  her  son  did  penance  before  the 
holy  father,  JCariauua,  on  her  knees,  prayed  God  to  hove  mercy 
ou  his  soul. 

The  confession  being  finished,  Romanetti  was  takes  oat^ile 
the  village  by  the  Pouo  di  Borgos  and  bound  to  a  tree. 

They  raised  their  guns.  Marianna  suddenly  rushed  forward. 
"  Hold  1"  she  exclaimed,  and  she  ran  to  the  tree  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  embraced  with  her  arms  the  murderer  of  her 
6011.  "  In  the  name  of  God,"  she  cried,  "  I  forgive  him.  Al- 
though he  hits  made  rae  the  unhappiest  of  mothers,  I  will  not 
suffer  any  further  harm  to  be  done  him,  and  yoa  shall  sooner 
shoot  me  than  him."  And  so  held  she  her  enemy,  covered  by 
her  own  body. 

The  priest  came  forward.  Xot  another  word  was  necessur. 
Romanetti  was  nnbonnd,  and  from  that  hour  every  hair  of  hit 
head  was  sacred  to  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos, 
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D  aronod  the  environs  or  AJaccio.  They 
a  limited  extent,  bardly  permitting  more  tli&n  three  roads  and  a 
promeuado  along  the  uorthcrn  ehore — one  into  the  coantiy  by 
the  llastia  road,  and  another  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  gnlF, 
by  the  road  to  Sartcne.  Monntalos  enclose  the  proiipect  on 
four  sidea.  Country  roads  mn  between  the  vineyards,  which, 
in  great  nnmbers,  embellish  tlio  north-east  vicinity  of  AJaccio. 

In  these  rineyards  are  to  be  eeon  those  cnrious  little  gnard 
boQKs,  which  are  peculiar  to  AJaccio,  and  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Pergoliti.  They  are  formed  of  four  young  pine  limbs, 
■uit^oing  a  small  but,  suspended  in  the  air,  in  which  the 
watchman  can  lie  down.  He  bears  the  proud  name  of  baron. 
He  is  armed  with  a  donble-barrclled  gun,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  blows  a  muscle  horn  or  a  yelling  clny  fife,  U>  notify  hia 
presence,  and  to  frighten  away  the  grape  thieves. 

One  evening  a  friendly  old  man  carried  me  to  his  Tineyard, 
on  thu  hill  of  Sun  fliovanni.  He  gave  mo  a  most  generous  fcn»t 
of  Muscatel  gnpus,  and  plucked  me  almonds,  and  juicy  plums 
and  figs,  which  grew  intermingled  with  the  vine  clusters.  He 
hud  ikcen  roe  passing  by  the  road,  and,  after  the  hoapilablc  cub* 
lom  of  the  country,  be  insiiited  on  my  partaking  of  the  IVuits  of 
his  vineyard.  He  was  a  good  old  father,  a  tonehlng  picture  of 
old  age,  as  wo  often  And  reprrscnted  in  the  poems  of  the  lime 
of  (Ileim,  and  which,  in  their  flctitloDS  simplicity,  contain  mora 
human  wistlom  than  the  most  popular  poems  of  llic  prv*i-nl 
age.  Is  there  a  Bncr  human  ]iictare  than  a  cheerful  old  man, 
in  the  garden  which  be  planted  in  his  youth,  distributing  ll4 
fniito  to  the  weary  wayfarer  f  With  what  beauly  doc*  bamsn 
life  thus  oloae  in  acta  of  beneficence  and  kindness ! 
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The  old  man  had  much  to  boost  of  his  different  fruits,  u»2 
how  they  should  be  managed  to  make  them  soft  and  jnicr. 
The  Tine  statk  is  here  carried  to  a  height  of  four  or  fife  feet. 
like  beans  on  poles,  and,  in  general,  foar  of  these  Tinea  st&nd 
alongside  of  each  other,  in  a  small  excavation,  and  are  boand 
together  at  the  top.  The  vine  harvest  promised  to  be  ren 
abundftDt,  bat  the  grapo  malady  had  broken  out  in  serenl 
places.  The  wine  of  Ajaccio  is  strong  and  fiery  as  that  of 
Spain.  I  fonnd  in  this  vineyard,  for  the  first  time,  the  ripe 
frnit  of  the  lodian  fig.  When  they  have  shed  their  catHns 
flowers,  the  fruit  quickly  ripens.  Their  colour  is  yellow.  The 
rind  is  peeled  off  to  reach  the  fleshy  and  solid  part  of  the  fig, 
which  is  nnpleasaatly  sweet.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
eilract  sugar  from  it.  The  vegetative  power  of  this  sort  of 
coctas,  which  grows  abundantly  around  Ajaccio,  is  astonish- 
ingly great.  A  torn  off  leaf  soon  takes  root  in  the  earth,  and 
forms  a  new  plant.  The  least  nourishment  is  necessary  to 
raise  it  np  from  the  thinnest  soil. 

A  beautiful,  palatial-like  villa,  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
BacCiocchi,  with  small  gotbic  towers  and  huge  imperial  aigles 
of  stone,  stands  close  to  the  hill  of  St.  Giovanni. 

The  little  fertile  plain,  which  extends  to  tlie  end  of  the  KUlf, 
is  called  Campo  Loro,  The  spirit  of  a  dark  event  of  the  Geno- 
ese war  hovers  over  this  golden  field.  Twenty-one  shepherds 
of  Bastelica,  powerful  men.  of  the  Sampiero  stamp,  who  had 
stationed  themselves  there,  made  a  gallant  resistance  gainst 
eight  hundred  Greeks  and  Genoese,  until  they  were  driven  iato 
a  swamp.  They  were  all  killed  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
raan.  He  had  thrown  himself  among  the  dead  bodies,  and, 
being  partly  covered  by  them,  was  regarded  as  dead, 
the  Genoese,  when  Ihey  came  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  slain, 
to  plant  them  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  discovering  theyoang 
shepherd,  brongbt  him  to  the  presence  of  the  Genoese  Hen- 
tenant.  Condemned  to  death,  this  sole  snrvivor  of  the  twenty- 
one  men  of  Dastelica.  was  led  through  the  streets  of  Ajaccio. 
He  was  hanged  among  six  heads  of  bis  companions,  and  bis 
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At  the  extremity  of  tliis  plain  liei  the  botanical  garden,  the 
Touudation  of  which  is  ascribed  lo  Looia  XVI.,  and  which  was 
ot  first  plated  under  the  superTiaion  of  Charics  Bonaparle. 
It  wu  Bl  first  dtKit^ncd  for  the  aculimuUon  of  exotic  plunta 
iulruduccd  iato  France-  Protected  bj  the  hills  oguinst  the 
cold  winds,  and  exposed  to  the  middajr  sun,  it  contains  the 
most  splendid  plants  of  the  tropics,  which  bloom  in  all  their 
luxuriance  in  the  open  air,  in  the  warm  cliDial«  of  AJoccio. 
Une  can  walk  aboQt  there  among  magniGcont  specimens  of  the 
magnolia,  tulip  tree,  and  other  tropical  plants,  and  the  K&rlet  ' 
jasiuiue,  tamarinds,  and  Lebanon  cedars.  Ou  tlie  might; 
Indian  figs  the  coubeuillo  floarisbes  as  iu  Mexico. 

This  lienuUrul  ganlcn  of  phints  transporU  one  to  tropical 
regions,  and  aa  the  eye  wonders  over  the  foreign  Irccs  and  Sow- 
ers, and  the  deep  blue  gulf,  sleeping  in  a  blaze  of  summer  light, 
you  seem  to  bo  standing  by  the  side  of  a  South  American  gulf. 
The  garden  lies  close  to  the  Baetia  road,  upon  which  there  is 
the  most  morement,  particularly  towards  cveuhig,  wbeu  the 
inhabitants  return  home  fVom  the  country. 

I  odea  amused  myself  in  sitting  down  by  the  stda  of  the 
gulf,  to  obaerre  the  persons  passing  by.  The  women  of  tliis 
neighbourhood  are  well  formed,  and  of  pure,  delicate  complex* 
ions,  with  aolt,  expresalTe  eyes,  and  winning  features,  They 
wear  the  faxoletto  or  maadile  bound  over  the  head  ;  on  Sunday 
It  Is  of  white  gasxe,  and,  with  the  black  faldetta,  make*  a 
Tery  neat  costume.  The  peasant  women  and  jrirln  all  wear 
large,  round  straw  bats,  with  low  crowns,  upon  which  they  place 
•mall  cushions,  lo  sustain  the  burdens  carried  on  lUc  lirad. 
With  which  iliey  gayly  trip  along.  As  In  Italy,  the  women  in 
Condca  arc  disliugiii^ed  for  the  natural  grace  of  Itielr  manucni 
and  demeanour,  of  wbicb  I  ofl«n  had  many  ngreenbic  proofs. 
On  one  occasiuD  1  met  a  young  glri  K^i"?  t°  "■"  c''y  ^''''  '^'^ 
I  a«iked  ber  to  sell  me  some,  but  she  iuimiHlialely  sot  down  her 
basket,  and  wltb  the  most  loTely  grace,  begged  me  to  eat  u 
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^H  much   es    I  wished.     With  eqnal  reGnement  of  manner  bIm 

^r  refused  to  receive  any  money  id  pay,  altboagh  she  was  very 

poorly  clad.     As  often  as  I  afterwards  mel  her  in  Ajaccio,  tim 
sainted  me  with  a  grace  that  migLl  bare  been  becoiniog  to  iM 
high-born  dame.  ^ 

I  There  gallops  along  a  man.     It  was  probably  his  gracefbl' 

vife  vrho  just  passed  by,  with  a  bandle  of  bmshwood  or  fodder 
ou  her  head ;  bat  the  lazy  husband  is  from  the  moDntAins, 
where  he  has  been  doing  nothing,  but  lying  on  the  veudetta. 
Judging  from  these  half  savages,  in  bands  of  three,  or  six,  or 
alone,  would  think  that  the  conntry  was  in  a  conliunal  state 
of  war.  Even  the  peasant,  as  he  sits  on  his  wagon  of  hay, 
curries  bis  duuble-barrelled  gun.  Iti  half  an  hour  I  counted 
tmenly-six  persons   thus  armed,  passing   along   llie  road    to 

I  Ajaccio.     The  pfople  of  this  neighbourhood  are  known  as  the 

most  quarrelsome  of  the  island. 
These  men  have  often  a  bold  and  picturesque  nppearan<%, 
while  some  of  them  are  fearfully  ugly,  and  even  ludicronsly  drolL 
They  ride  little,  shaggy  hor.>;es,  and  in  general  are  small  men 
of  the  Napoleon  stature,  with  black  hair  and  beard,  and  bronze- 
coloured  faces ;  their  jacket  ts  of  a  brownish  black,  as  well  as 
their  pantaloons,  and  their  dooble-barrelled  gun  is  hung  over  the 
shoulder ;  the  round  yellow  gourd,  generally  filled  only  with 
water,  is  suspended  to  their  back  by  a  cord,  and  to  another 

I  one  at  the  side  hangs  the  little  goat  or  fox  skin  ponch,  which 

contains  bread,  cheese,  and  other  necessary  articles;  a  leathcra 
cartoucb  belt  is  boaod  round  the  waist,  to  which  a  tobacco  bag 
is  suspended.  Such  is  the  equijiment  of  the  Corsican  horse- 
man, and  so  lies  he  all  day  in  the  Gelds,  while  his  ivife  works. 
I  could  never  restrain  my  feelings  when  I  beheld  these  furions 
men  unmercifully  urging  along  their  horses,  on  which  some- 
times two  or  three  were  sitting,  with  whip.and  cry,  and  tbea 
looked  to  tbe  beantiftil  shores  of  the  gulf,  lonely  and  deserted, 
without  a  single  village  to  break  the  monotunons  wast«.   Tfat 


Md  olire  bnahM.  coald,  with  labour,  be  made  lo  j-iold  a  hon- 
dred  Told  in  gnin  and  tVuit 

Enchanting  is  tlie  walk  on  tho  northern  side  or  tl^o  gulf, 
along  the  alrand.  There  the  gentle  winds  break  the  vavea 
■gninst  the  granite  roeks,  and  cover  them  wilh  Ibeir  milk-white 
foam.  On  the  right  aide,  the  coast  monntaina  rise  up,  and  ia 
the  Ticiaity  of  the  i:\lj  are  covered  with  ulire  trees,  while  thej 
Btretch  off  in  the  distance  in  bleak  and  naked  ranges. 

On  the  shore,  close  to  the  ses,  stands  the  little  Greek  chapel, 
No  one  could  espWn  to  me  the  reason  of  this  name,  as  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del  Carmine,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  family  of  I'ozzo  di  Itorgo,  inscribed  on  a  tablet.  Probably 
it  WB«  granted  to  the  Urevka  wlicn  they  carae  to  Ajaccio.  The 
Oenoeae  transplanted  the  Malnoto  colony  to  Paonica,  far 
beyoDd  Ajaccio.  These  industrious  people  were  constantly 
menaced  by  the  Coraicans.  Burning  with  hatred  and  contempt 
Kgainat  the  adreotarers,  who  hod  brought  their  settlement  to  m 
highly  flonriahing  condition,  they  attacked  them  white  engaged 
in  the  labour  of  the  fields,  stulibed  and  shot  them  in  tho  rine- 
yards,  and  laid  waste  their  plantations  and  gardens  of  trait. 
Id  1781  the  poor  Greeks  were  driven  out  of  their  colony,  and 
fled  to  Ajaccio,  where  the  Genoese,  to  whom  they  ever  remained 
bithfiil,  formed  them  into  throe  companies  of  soldiers.  When 
the  island  came  into  (he  possession  of  tho  French,  they  wer« 
MUbliahed  at  Cargese.  They  covered  that  district  wiih  bloom ; 
but  they  had  not  been  long  settled  there,  before  the  Corsicans 
•gain  fell  upon  them,  burned  their  houses,  destroyed  their  hcnlf, 
and  compelled  them  to  flee  again  to  Ajaccio.  General  CaM- 
blanca  restored  the  fugitives  to  Cargeae  in  1797,  where  ihaf 
aow  live  unmolested.  The  original  customs  have  disappeared ; 
they  apeak  Corsicaa  witli  their  neiKhbours,  bnt  they  nse  a  cor> 
npt  Greek  among  themselves.  Cargese  lies  to  the  north  oT 
AJMcIo  on  the  sea,  on  the  same  side  as  tho  baths  of  Vico  and 
Onogno. 

On  the  Mmc  northern  shore  of  the  giilf  of  Ajaccio  ttand 
many  small  chapels,  of  every  variety  of  fonn,  round,  sqnare, 
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^H  dome-roofed,  and  or  a  sarcophagus  and  temple  efaape.  anr- 

^F  roanded  b;  wliite  walls  aud  cypresses,  aod  weeping   wiUovs. 

Thej  are  family  tombs.  Their  Giloatioa  on  the  shore,  is  sigbl 
of  the  beautiful  gulf,  in  greeD  thickets,  with  tbeir  Sanccnic 
architecture,  form  a  friendly  and  rery  Etriking  picture.  Tb« 
CorsLcau  relDctautly  Gutfers  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  poblic 
church-yard ;  after  the  castom  of  the  patriarchs,  he  prefers  to 
be  buried  on  his  ova  property,  in  the  midst  of  his  ancestors. 
For  thb  reason,  the  whole  island  ia  doited  over  with  liitlo 
mortaary  chapels,  which  often  occupy  the  uoat  charming  aito- 
alions,  and  greatly  increase  the  plcturesqacness  of  the  scenery. 
Wandering  on  towards  Cape  Mnro,  where  close  into  shore 
lie  the  red  granite  rocka,  known  by  the  name  of  the  btood 
islands,  covered  with  a  lighthouse  and  some  Genoese  watcb 
towers,  I  foQud  a  party  of  fishermen  drawing  a  seine  on  the 
beach.  They  stood  in  two  rows  of  about  ten  or  twelre  men 
each,  who  both  drew  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  net.  Each  of  these 
ropes  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length ;  they 
were  slowly  and  with  great  exertion  drawn  in,  and  wound  around 
in  a  circular  pile.  In  three  quarters  of  an  honr  the  seine  wai 
on  the  beach,  loaded  with  a  good  booty,  like  a  well-filled  SRck. 
There  was  a  terrible  flapping  of  tails  and  wriggling  about  o( 
the  poor  fish,  as  the  net  waa  gathered  up  to  empty  its  contents ; 
most  of  them  were  sardines,  and  the  largest  of  them  were  ray 
fish,  like  onr  Baltic  flounders,  and  on  their  long  pointed  tails 
they  bore  an  ngly  sting.  The  fisherman  carefully  throws  this 
fish  on  the  ground,  and  cats  off  the  stinging  point  of  his  tail 
with  a  knife.  They  were  an  industrious  and  good-humoured, 
strong-limbed  people.  The  Oorsicans  are  as  well  adapted  to 
the  sea  as  the  life  of  the  mountains.  The  granite  mountains 
and  the  sea  both  combine  to  form  the  character  of  the  island 
and  ita  population,  which,  from  the  remotest  times,  has  Wen 
divided  into  the  two  primitive  classes  of  fishermen  and  shep- 
herds. The  fishery  at  Ajaccio  is  very  productive,  as  in  all  the 
gulfs  of  Corsica.  In  April  the  tunny  fish  cruises  along  the 
coaats  of  Spain,  France,  aud  Qenoa,  and  in  the  Corucao  ctuw.- 
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ael ;  the  shark  is  its  desperate  enemr,  and  often  asiiails  him 
.  Willi  gTi^t  ferocity,  lie  is  oftco  secu  in  these  ecas,  hut  ho 
^  Beter  comes  m-or  to  the  Kliure. 

a  I  was  returoing  io  the  evening  twilight  to  Ajaccio,  I 
I  bearil  a  gnn  shot  qaito  uear  at  hand,  ia  the  mountains.  A 
I  man  ran  up  to  mc,  in  a  Gtat£  of  excitement,  and  said,  "  Did 
I  you  hear  a  sliot  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Do  job  see  anything  ?"  "  No, 
Thu  inquirer  disappeared  again.  What  was  it  t  Per- 
Lfcaps  some  one  fell  io  the  mouoUius,  in  his  blood.  The  walks 
I  tny  lio  quite  dramatic  here.  One  is  always  surrounded  by 
I  ^>preheii«iuns  of  death,  aud  nature  herself  is  here  ioTcsted  wilb 
f  •  tnelancholy  beauty. 
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The  road  from  Ajaecio  to  Sartene  passes  throngh  & 
esling  counlry,  diversified  by  the  moat  beautiful  Tiews.  For 
some  distance  it  nius  along  tlie  gulf,  crosses  the  Gravoac  rircr, 
which  empties  into  Ibe  gulf,  and  tbeu  descends  into  the  vall« 
of  Pmnelli.  The  view  of  the  great  gulf  is  magnificent  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  presented  in  constantlj  changing  vistas,  from 
the  spiral  vrindiogs  of  the  road  as  it  ascends  the  mouotAin. 

At  tbe  raoQth  of  the  Prnnelli,  stands  the  solilarj  toner  of 
Capitello,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Napoleon. 

There  are  but  few  villages  here,  and  the  principal  of  them 
are  Fontanaccio,  Serrola  and  Cavro.  The  lutier  is  an  isolat*^ 
spot,  in  a  wild,  romantic,  moontain  region,  rich  in  granite  a 
porphyrf,  and  Burroandcd  bj  tho  most  luxuriant  vineyards. 
Ten  miuutes  jonmey  into  the  mouutains,  brings  the  traveller  ti 
the  rock;  ground,  where  Sampiero  was  treacherously  a 
nated.  The  Omanos  had  wisely  selected  the  spot  for  t 
morderons  designs.  It  is  encircled  by  high  rocks,  between 
which  a  wooden  bridge  winds  down  into  the  hollow,  through 
which  rushes  a  mountain  stream,  while  a  thick  growth  of  oaks, 
olives,  and  wild  bashes,  invests  the  place  with  a  tragical  and 
gloomy  character.     On  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  ore  yet  to  be  seen 
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the  ruins  of  Ihc  cutlc  Giulio,  where  Sarapicro  passed  tbc  ni^ht 
before  his  mnrder.  I  in  vniii  looked  for  uny  moonm^iit  to  ro- 
mind  the  stronger  Ihftt  here  Tell  the  bntrest  of  all  the  Coni- 

Od  the  edge  of  this  glooiny  mrino  of  murder,  I,  howcrer, 
found  ft  group  of  living  Gtattica  of  Sampicro — peasants, 
wilh  their  Phrygian  liberty  cape  dnvwn  over  their  brows,  chat- 
ting in  the  sunshine.  I  vent  np  to  them,  and  we  spoke  of  tho 
old  hero.  The  ])eap1c  have  (firen  him  the  roost  honourable 
designation  that  a  son  of  the  people  can  bear,  for  he  is  cnlloil 
nothinfr  el50  but  Sampiero  the  Conic&n.  In  this  epithet  his 
eoantrymen  have  prononneed  their  jadgment,  that  Sampiero  la 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  Corsican  popalar  character, 
for  all  its  traits  were  combined  in  his  person — savage  courage, 
indomitable  reiolation,  lovo  of  liberty  and  eoantry,  a  clear 
nnderatanding,  poverty,  volcanic  passion  and  vi udic tire n ess ; 
for,  like  Othello  the  Moor,  he  atranglod  his  wife.  In  order 
that,  in  the  history  of  Sampiero,  nothing  shonld  be  wanting  of 
the  bloody  characteristics  that  make  the  Conican  history  of  tbo 
present  day  so  psychologically  cnriouM,  he  himself  fell  n  victlnT 
to  the  blood  vengeance. 

Of  Saiupiero's  sons,  wo  have  seen  the  eldest  continne  the 
war  against  Qenoa  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  until  he 
emigrated  IVom  the  island.  In  ISTO,  Catharine  de  Medicis  ap- 
pointed him  colonel  of  the  Corsican  regiment,  which  she  had 
taken  inio  her  service.  He  distinguished  himself  in  battles 
and  sieges  under  Charles  VII.  and  lienry  III.  After  the 
a.-»a*iinatiDn  of  the  Utter  king,  In  whose  name  be  governed  the 
province  of  Panphine,  the  Leagne  endeaToured  to  attract  the 
inlluential  Corsican  to  their  side ;  but  Alfonso  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  Henry  IV.,  and  became  one  of  his  most 
powerful  supporters.  The  king  appointed  him  manhal  of 
France,  and  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  his  friendship.  In  ft 
letter  to  Alfonso,  Henry  writes; — "My  cousin,  through  the 
deapalcbe*  f^m  M.  de  Tour,  I  have  received  the  Srst  infor- 
DMtion  «r  yonr  noctaaftil  achievements  in  my  city  of  Kom« 
SI" 
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God  bus  gnicioiislj-  baffled  ail  the  evil  designs  cT  mj  enemies, 
aod,  uest  to  liini,  I  know  that  I  am  the  most  indebted  to  yoo, 
-who  have  acted  with  all  the  dhuretion  nnd  valour  that  I  coaid 
have  desired.  May  yon  continue  to  act  vith  the  same  good 
fortune."  In  1591,  Alfouso  enbjected  Lyons,  Vienne,  and 
many  towns  or  Prorcuce  and  Danphine  to  hia  royal  master. 
He  was  the  terror  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  addition  to  a  repn- 
tatioi)  of  coDBUDimate  ability  as  a  eommandcr,  he  enjoyed  that 
also  of  an  eminently  just  and  humane  man.  Alfon-^o  relieced 
many  of  the  cities  of  Prance  from  the  afflictions  of  war  and 
the  plagnc,  ont  of  his  own  resources.  He  died  in  his  mty- 
second  year,  in  1610,  at  Paris.  He  is  buried  in  the  chorch 
of  la  Mcrci,  ia  Bordeanx.  He  had  several  children  from  hia 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Pontereze,  lord  of  Flassu, 
one  of  whom  also  attained  ibe  diguity  of  marshal  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Richelieu  he  fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigues, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  from  poison, 
as  it  is  »aid,  in  1G2G.  In  1G70,  the  branch  of  the  Sampi- 
eros  who  had  passed  over  to  France  with  Alfonso,  became 
^tinct. 

His  second  son,  Francesco  d'Oruano,  came  to  a  bloody  end 
like  his  father.  He  was  the  same  whom  the  unfortanatc  mothvr. 
Tanuiaa,  carried  with  her,  in  her  Bight  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  and  who  was  with  her  when  she  was  slaiu  by  his  infari- 
aled  father.  Autonio  Francesco  lived,  as  his  brother,  at  tlie 
court  of  France.  Toung  and  ardent,  he  desired  to  see  the 
world,  and  he  accompanied  the  ambassador  of  Henry  HI.  to 
Rome.  At  a  game  of  cards,  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and 
a  French  gentleman  of  the  embassy,  M.  de  la  Roggia.  The 
impetuoDS  Corsicau  offended  the  Frenchman  by  gome  bastr 
words,  but  the  latter  concealed  his  vindictive  an^r,  so  tbnt 
the  young  Ornano's  suspicions  were  not  excited.  Soon  after, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  rode  together  to  the  coliseum. 
Omnno  remained  alone  with  his  servant,  after  his  Italian 
friends  had  left  him,  and  in  company  of  twelve  Frencbmeo,  six 
on  foot  and  sis  on  horseback.     M.  de  la  Roggia  politely  in- 
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TifaM]  liioi  to  aligbt  Trom  hit  borse  and  tnko  a  iralk  into  the 
cotiseuni.  lie  accepted  tho  tnviiAtion,  but  he  had  uo  sooner 
get  foot  on  the  gronnd  than  ho  was  ouailed  by  all  the  valiant 
Frenchmen,  both  those  on  foot  and  horseback.  Covered,  as 
ho  «-Bs.  with  the  blood  of  his  irounds,  the  son  of  Sampiero 
nevertheless  defended  himself  with  ^eat  cooratrc.  Placing  his 
back  against  a  pillar  of  the  edifice,  he  fongbt  with  his  sword 
antil  he  could  stand  no  lonf^r.  His  murderers  left  him  lying 
there  in  his  blood,  and  disappeared.  Ho  was  carried  to  bis 
house,  soon  after,  inortAlly  wounded,  and  died  there  on  the 
following  day,  in  1590.  Ho  Ith  do  children,  and  \caa  nover 
married, 

I  visited  tbo  tomb  of  this  youngest  son  of  Sampiero  in  the 
church  of  San  Chrjsogono,  in  Trostevere,  in  Rome,  where  ho 
lies  buried  among  many  of  his  distingaished  coDotrymcu ;  for 
this  church  was  appropriated  to  the  Corsicans,  in  old  timec,  u  » 
great  many  fugitiros  from  the  island  had  settled  in  Uitii  and 
io  the  Tiber  Borgo.  Antonio  Francesco  d'Omano  must  have 
b«en  the  very  Image  of  bis  father,  and  it  was  said  that  he  In- 
herited hia  dauntleasnees,  aa  well  as  his  form  and  features.  Tka 
former  woa  aa  mach  honoured  in  Sampiero,  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans  in  Fabricios.  A%  Pyrrhus  endeavoured  to  n-ightvn 
diat  general  by  the  sudden  appcamiice  of  au  elephant,  Sultan 
Solimon  attempted  something  of  tlic  same  kind  witli  Sampiero. 
According  to  tradition,  ths  grand  ilgnor,  one  day,  wished  to 
prove  if  tbe  insensibility  to  fear  of  Sampiero,  was  aa  great  aa 
it  was  reputed  to  be.  When  bu  guest  waji  one  day  silting  at 
dinner,  he  caused  a  two  pound  cannon  to  be  fired  off  under  tbe 
table,  at  the  very  moment  be  was  railing  a  goblet  to  his  lips. 
All  eyea  were  turned  on  Sampiero,, bat  ho  moved  not  a  feature, 
and  the  occurrence  made  no  more  impression  ou  him,  than  the 
craxb  of  a  cup,  which  a  slave  let  fall  from  his  hand. 

Farther  to  tbe  north,  lies  the  great  cauton  of  Bastelica, 
which  is  divided  by  a  eliain  of  mouiitaliid  from  the  canton  of 
Zlcauo.  This  mggcd  mountain  laud,  walled  in  by  tnlgbty 
luasses  of  granite,  and  intemcclcd  by  wild  valleys,  shaded  bj 
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gnarled  onka,  nnd  encircled  by  anosr-capped  enmmits,  is  the 
native  country  of  Sampicro.  In  Bastdica,  or  rather  in  the 
little  village  ot  Dominicnccia,  is  yet  shovn  tlie  gloomy  dork 
house  in  which  he  was  born ;  bis  residence  was  torn  dowQ  hy 
the  Genoese  under  Stephen  Xloria.  The  popnlar  iraa^'nati^R 
has  consecrated  many  spots  or  this  region  to  the  memory  of  the 
favourite  hero  of  Corsica.  At  one  place,  yoo  are  called  to 
look  at  a  footprint  of  Sampiero  in  the  roeks,  at  another,  an 
impression  of  his  gun,  and  then  again  a  cave  which  he  frv- 
qncnted,  or  an  oak  under  which  he  reposed.  All  the  people 
of  the  valley  of  the  Pmnetli  are  distinguished  bv  their  Etron^ 
figures  aad  raartiul  physiognomy ;  most  of  them  are  shepherds, 
rongh  men,  with  the  iron  manners  and  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors,  entirely  unchanged  by  modem  civilization.  The  people 
of  Bastclica  and  of  Morosaglia,  are  considered  the  strongest  of 
the  Corsieans,  and  their  consideration  is  increased  from  the 
fact,  that  Sampicro  and  Paoli  sprung  from  among  them,  and 
iritboat  ancestral  iuHuence,  became  the  great  men  of  their 
times. 

The  monntnrn  comb  of  San  Oeorgio  divides  the  PnmelB 
from  the  great  valley  of  Taravo;  as  soon  as  this  ridge,  the 
Bocca,  is  passed,  the  two  beautiful  mountain  valleys  of  Istria 
and  Ornano  appear  in  sight,  with  their  nnmerons  villages  and 
grain  fields  and  irait  orchards,  with  the  Taravo  rashing  along 
its  bottom.  I  have  in  vain  sought  to  recall  any  part  of  Italy 
which  can  compare  in  beauty  with  the  mountain  valleys  of 
,  Corsica.  The  Api>enine  region  bears  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  them.  But  the  monntain  valleys  of  this  island  appear  to  me 
more  picturesque  from  their  chestnut  forests,  their  brown  walls 
of  rock,  their  foaming  torrents,  their  dark,  scattered  villages, 
the  efiect  of  which  scenery  is  incomparably  beautiful,  when  the 
prospect  is  closed  by  a  distant  view  of  the  sea. 

In  these  mountains  dwelt  the  old  noble  races  of  the  Islrias 
and  Omanos,  who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  conntTy, 
were  descended  from  the  Hngo  Colonna,  of  whom  I  made  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  Corsica.     Many  a  tower,  and  mined  ess- 
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lie,  jet  recalls  Kad  tales  of  their  BtorDiv  niinals.     The  chief 
caDtoDS  of  this  regioD  are  S.  Maria  aud  S.  Pictro. 

SddU  Maria  d'Omano  vaa  the  residence  of  the  Oniaiios ; 
the  orig'inni  name  of  this  canton  is  nov  changed  to  Santa 
Maria.  The  country  around  is  exceedingly  bcaalirul,  with  Its 
gTven  hills,  cattle  pastarcs,  and  olive  groves.  This  vas  tha 
native  land  of  the  fair  Vannina,  nnd  there  stands  the  high, 
tower-like  boose,  which  belonged  to  her,  piclorcsquelj'  situated 
on  ODD  of  the  heights  Uiat  dominates  the  valley.  Near  at  hand, 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  caiitle  built  by  Sampiero,  in 
l>'i54,  and  a  chapel  where  he  heard  muBS.  They  say  that  lie 
contented  himself  witli  heuriug  the  holy  service  from  bis  castle 
window. 


:hier  ■ 
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Trb  Tanro  marks  the  limits  between  the  protrincea  of 
AJaccio  and  Sartene,  the  southernmost  of  the  Corsican  nr- 
rondissemcnts.  Just  at  its  mouth,  lie  the  pretty  cantons  of 
Peireto  and  Bicchisano,  which  extend  along  the  Tsravo  lo  the 
gulf  of  Valioco.  The  landscape  views  of  this  region,  and  of 
the  waters  of  the  gnlf,  lying  far  liencath,  are  regarded  by  ih« 
CorsicBDS  ihemselvM,  as  among  the  ffratidest  of  their  pioturesqiie 
island.  Tb«  mina  of  the  castles  of  the  lords  of  Istria,  are  to 
1)0  seen  ECatlFrcd  over  thin  canton,  but  in  Kiich  a  slate  of  decay, 
as  to  bo  hardly  distiugaiithablo  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
were  built. 

On  a  mountain  above  Sollarco.  are  ibe  crumbling  waits  of  b 
castle  of  the  TEucenlelio  d'Istria,  mentioned  in  oar  history, 
buried  deep  In  the  shade  of  the  treet,  and  benealb  a  mui  of 
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creeping  planla.  With  this  caatle  is  connected  one  of  tie  wiW 
traditions  of  the  dxrkest  epocb  of  the  middle  a^es.  There 
formerly  stood  here  another  castle,  in  irhicli  dwelt  the  bonti&l 
My  Savilia-  She  once  enticed  the  powerfnl  Gindicc  d'lsbw 
M  her  castle,  by  the  promise  of  her  hand.  When  he  eune,  die 
cast  him  into  the  dnngeon  of  the  tower.  Bnt  ercir  morning 
she  descended  to  the  prifoti,  before  the  grating  of  which,  ex- 
hibiting herself  to  the  ejes  of  Istria,  she  wonld  address  hiiB  in 
these  Bcornfnl  words :  "  Look  at  me,  is  this  fair  bod?  to  be  pQt 
in  possession  of  such  a  hideous  man  as  yon  t"  Thns  ghe  acted 
for  a  long  time,  nntil  Istria  succeeded  in  escaping.  Boraing 
with  vengeance,  he  immediately  marched  with  his  rassals  to  the 
castle  of  SaTilia,  which  he  stormed  and  levelled  to  the  earth ; 
the  fair  SaWlia,  however,  be  placed  in  a  but  on  &  crosawaj, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  indignities  to  which  she  vns  sub- 
jected, she  espired  on  the  third  day.  He  afterwards  built  on 
the  same  s(>ot,  the  castle  which  now  lies  in  ruins.  The  Colon- 
nas  yet  esist  in  Coi^ica,  and  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
numerous  of  the  noble  families  of  Europe,  ox-cr  which  they  an 
eite naively  dispersed. 

The  next  canton,  Olmeto,  was  a  feud  of  the  powerful  Istariis, 
Towering  inonntaius  surround  the  chief  place,  Olmeto,  on  one 
side ;  at  the  feet  of  wtiicb,  on  the  other  side,  lies  a  charmingly 
tranquil  olive  valley,  bached  by  the  waters  of  the  Golf  of 
Valinco.  Here,  on  a  steep  mountain,  are  shown  the  ruins  of 
a  castle,  once  the  stronghold  of  Arrigo  della  Rocca.  Snblime 
Is  the  view  from  Olmeto  into  the  valley,  and  over  the  soft, 
brown  and  silent  shores  of  the  gulf.  Its  extremity,  on  tha 
north,  is  called  Cape  Porto  Polio,  and  on  tbc  south,  Cape 
Campo  Moro.  The  name  of  the  "  Moorish  camp,"  which  is 
bestowed  on  the  cape,  an  adjacent  village,  and  a  dependent 
watch  tower,  recall  to  memory  the  Saracens,  who  so  often 
made  a  landing  there.  From  the  Saracenic  conquest,  by  the 
wondrous  Moorish  king,  Lnnza  Anclsa,  down  to  the  prcscct 
day,  Corsica  has  preserved  her  coat  of  arms  of  a  Moor's  head, 
with  the  diadem.     Moorish  brown  is  all  the  coast  land,  and  of 
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an  indeHcribabI;  fucinaling  Biiininer  etillnesa.  When  I  reached 
the  little  port  of  PropriaDo,  on  the  giiir,  I  was  Klruck  with  the 
quiet  beaut;  of  the  Burroonding  couiiiiy,  and  tlie  solemD  qnU 
ctudo  and  iaolatian  from  the  world,  with  which  I  had  bccD  go 
oft«n  impressed  in  this  lonely  and  secluded  island.  But  I  met 
nuiny  freah,  vij^rous,  black-haired  men  on  the  strand,  with 
do  able -barrelled  guns  on  their  shoulders,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  bviiig  called  on  at  every  moment  to  repel  a  Saracen  invasion. 
Th«  sight  of  thesu  earnuat  martial  figures,  and  the  melancholy 
wildncsa  of  the  sea-const,  carried  my  imagination  back  to  the 
tronbloua  times  of  the  Saracens,  and  recalled  an  old  Spuuish 
romance,  composed  on  Dragut  the  corsair,  so  well  known  in 
Corsictut  history. 


UK^GUT  BEKRE  TAKIF&. 


Full  la  tI*i>  or  Tmrlfn'i  ihorF, 
So  tulbti  tha.B  ■  mitt  or  (wo. 
HutKt  Dngiil,  Ibe  aunsir  twld. 
Wbo  pluDiI'risf  r«*m'il  a'ar  xa 
Th*  nliinf  CbrlitikB  Bhi  opi' 

At  Uiit  fsufnt  titbi  ilmmti, 
IiMid  iBd  olur  to  bit  «nw  h«  critd 


it 


•at  sis 


/  mtarm 


KhUt  I>l«fHl,  lk«  ntuir  Uild, 
A  saasaa  ta  b«  tr*d,  ordirad, 
As  a  alfMl  fMB  bT  daagtt 
To  tboM  la  Match  of  wood  sad  wUtt. 
Hm  OuIiIUm  aarawad  back  acitn, 
Tnn  iJu  Mfaad  aad  (ton  lb*  c*Uv<^ 
Aad  (Mb  Ik*  luibov  mosBdad 
Tbo  akna  oTlta*  rfsflBX  UUi: 

dtrml  civT*/  tStmt 


^^  The  refraiD  of  this  Bong  in  Knglbli  means  :  

anus!  to  arms  I    Danger!    Danger  I  for  the  cnem;  approaches 
to  bottle." 

On  the  12th  of  June,  15S4,  Sampiero  landed  in  the  Golf  of 
Talinco — another  feature  ia  its  martial  history. 

The  conntr;  rises  iolaud  into  wild  moantains,  whose  sides 
are  strewn  with  gray  mosses  of  Epkndid  rock.  Stones,  ba&h^ 
the  tiakcd  sand  of  the  shore,  and  a  swamp,  giTe  a  dreary 
aspect  to  this  tract.  Here  grow  the  evergreen  oak  and  the 
cork  tree  in  greot  abundance',  and  the  nigged  soil  prodaces 
com  and  luxariant  clast«rs  of  gropes.  I  at  length  saw  Btt^M ' 
tene  lying  before  me — gloomily  seclDded  within  the  moaota 
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80  long  10  mote  dcttwir  retigati, 
CeUCA  &t  that  boomiDg  aouod  to  vi»^ 
And  fondlj  dreunii  of  libertj. 
InaUnUj  to  council  lammaDi 
Tha  coruir  hii  bisTC  sipUinl  all. 
To  dctcmiDe  whioh  the  truer  eoann. 
To  wait,  or  hoiit  sail  and  awi;. 


With  Dne  loica  tfarj  all  eicluimnl : 
"Waill    Wait!     Onward  let  Ibem  eomej 
For  oQ  tbe  broad  u)d  open  tea 


To  the  isDule  charge  and  Borcel;  firo 
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inE  cirr  or  sabtknk. 


The  city  of  Sartono  has  only  throe  IbousaDd  eight  buoilrcd 
and  DJQCtjr  intiBbitaotfl.  U  is  the  chief  place  of  the  arroDitisse- 
meot,  nhicb,  in  its  eight  caatons,  contains  a  popul&tioiiof  abont 
tventf-nine  thousaad  three  hundred.  Sarteue  bud  a  umcb 
more  rude  and  less  striliiDg  sppearaace  than  even  Caki  and 
the  little  laoU  Roesa.  All  the  houses,  to  the  tower  nf  the 
cathedral,  are  built  of  brown  granite  Btoucs,  cemented  vritb 
claj.  Many  of  the  houses  look  aa  miserable  as  capanne  ;  and 
some  of  Uio  strevts  on  the  decliTity  of  the  monntnio  arc  ao  nar- 
row OS  hardly  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  persons  abreast. 
The  arched  doors  in  the  centre  of  tlie  front  wall  ore  reached  by 
a  steep  and  bigb  flight  of  stops.  In  the  qanrter  of  St.  Anna, 
however,  there  are  some  neat  bouses,  belonging  to  the  rich, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  dark  stone  of  which  they  arc  constructed, 
look  well  enoDgb.  They  all  have  an  original  and  very  pic- 
turesque Bppeartuice,  frou  their  obtuse,  angular,  Iialiao  roofs, 
wblcb  project  over  the  walls;  and  from  their  many  chimneys, 
of  the  Italian  style,  rising  like  obelisks,  sharp  little  towers,  or 
columns  with  capitals.  This  kind  of  a  roof  gives  great  bcanty 
to  a  house ;  and  the  more  so,  If  it  be  built  in  a  regular  manner 
of  hewn  stone. 

The  Bonnd  of  the  name  Sartene  snggesU  Sardinia  or  Sam- 
ccDs,  bat  DO  one  could  Inform  me  whence  it  was  derived.  In 
old  times,  it  was  called  tbn  |i!bcc  Sortino,  and  tradition  relates 
that  it  was  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  were  much  re- 
sorted to.  Many  of  the  poor  inliabttaol4  oftlio  miserable  ham- 
let died  from  hanger,  because  the  gnesta  consumed  their  fhiita ; 
to  they  filled  np  the  springs,  abandoned  their  huuse*,  and 
rcfflOTfd  briber  up  (dIo  the  ooautalns. 
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S&rt«ne  suffered  terribly  from  the  Saracens,  wbd,  after  re- 
peated  attacks,  took  the  cilj*  b;  Btorm  in  15S3,  and.  in  one  daj, 
carried  off  four  hundred  persons  into  capttritj',  a  third  of  the 
then  existing  population.  Tbe  iubabitanta  aTterwards  fior- 
rounded  the  city  with  strong  walls. 

As  I  looked  on  the  people  in  the  quiet  market-place,  peace- 
fntly  gossiping  under  the  great  elm  trees,  I  could  hardly  beliere 
that  eoeh  fearful  passious  dwell  within  their  breasts,  as  hare 
frequently  manifested  themselves  here.  In  1815,  the  Iowti  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  composed  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Rocca  Serra,  and  Ortoli  families ;  the  latter  reside  in  the  St. 
Anna  quarter,  while  their  poor  friends  dwell  in  the  snbarti. 
Both  factious  fortiQcd  tliemeelres,  barred  up  their  bouses,  dosed 
their  windows,  made  sallies  against  each  other,  shooting  and 
Slabbing  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  Rocca  Serras  were  the 
Whites,  or  the  Bonrbonists,  and  the  Ortolis,  tbe  Kcds,  or 
Liberals ;  the  two  parties  mutually  forbade  each  other  entrance 
into  their  respective  quarters  of  tbe  town,  bnt  the  Ortolis  dis- 
regarding the  prohibition,  one  day  marched  with  their  banners 
to  St.  Anna.  Tbe  Rocca  Serras  immediately  Gred  from  their 
houses,  killed  three  men  and  wounded  others.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  bloody  battle.  On  the  following  day,  several  hun- 
dred mountaineers  came  into  the  town  with  their  guns,  and  be- 
sieged the  St.  Anna  quarter.  The  government  sent  a  military 
force,  bnt  notwithstanding  the  apparently  pacifying  effect  of 
its  intervention,  the  parlies  continued  to  wage  hostilities,  and 
many  fell  on  both  sides.  The  division  endures  to  the  present 
day,  although  the  Rocca  Serras  and  the  Ortolis,  after  an  enmity 
of  thirty-three  years,  at  the  celebration  of  the  election  of  Lonis 
Napoleon  to  the  presideucy,  for  the  first  time  approached  each 
other  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  allowed  their  childm  fl^| 
dance  together.  ^H 

These  inextinguishable  family  fends  in  Corsica,  present  4H 
same  picture  as  that  afforded  by  the  cities  of  Milan,  Florence, 
Sologna,  Veroua  and  Padua,  in  past  times.    The  Italian  middle 
ages  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  Corsica,  with  the  °— iit 
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tnniulta  which  Dino  C'ompagni  has  so  viTidly  represcDtcd  iu 
hie  Florcntioe  chronicle,  and  the  civil  war  which  Daole  so 
Toiribly  dcpicte.  But  these  family  wars  in  Corsica  nre  far  more 
terrible,  aa  they  often  arise  id  towns  of  a  less  popalation  than 
one  thousand,  anii  whose  iuhabitanls  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  ties  of  blood  and  hospitality. 

To-day  the  people  of  Sartcne  have  ascended  on  the  market- 
place where  a  wondrons  scaffold  has  been  erected  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fire-works  on  the  baptismal  day  of  Napoleon,  the  15th 
of  An^at  Tbe  festival  will  probably  rekindle  -the  strife,  and 
these  dark  houses,  in  a  few  days,  may  be  converted  into  as 
many  little  fortresses.  Ilcra  politics  gave  rise  to  civil  war,  else- 
wbere  il  is  provoked  by  the  slightest  circumstances.  For  a 
dead  goat,  sixteen  men  once  died,  and  a  whole  canton  rose  in 
trma.  A  yonng  man  cast  a  piece  of  bread  to  his  dog,  at  which 
the  dog  of  anotlicr  person  snapped ;  from  this  caose  arose  a  war 
belwccQ  two  communes,  resulting  in  nnmerous  deaths  on  both 
sides.  The  communal  elections,  as  well  as  tlie  public  feativala 
and  dances,  fretgnently  give  cause  for  these  bloody  scenes. 
Their  origin  is  sometimes  rery  ridiculoas.  In  1832,  a  dead 
us  produced  a  sanguinary  war  between  two  villages.  In  tho 
holy  Easter  week,  a  procession  which  was  proceeding  to  a 
chapel,  encountered  by  tho  way  a  dead  ass.  The  sacristan  at 
this  fight  was  horror-stnick,  and  began  lo  utter  curses  agoinst 
the  person  who,  by  throwing  the  animal  in  the  road,  had  ahown 
disrespect  to  the  procession.  A  quarrel  immediately  arose  he* 
twcen  the  people  of  Lncciana.  and  those  of  Rorgo.  to  which 
community  the  ass  belonged;  iiFan  instant  they  wized  their 
arms,  and  exchanged  shots,  and  tbe  holy  procession  soon 
changed  Into  a  batUe.  One  village  now  tarned  the  ass  on  the 
territory  of  the  other,  then  it  was  dragged  from  llorgo  to 
Lueciana,  and  from  Lncciana  to  Borgo,  amid  continued  volleys 
of  gunshot,  and  hostile  oolcrics. 

So  once  fought  tlie  Trojans  and  (he  Oreclu  oTer  the  dead 
body  of  Patroolas.  The  people  of  Ilorgo  once  dragged  tiM 
dead  aas  lo  the  church  of  Luccinna,  before  the  door  of  which 
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they  thrair  !t  dovm,  bnt  they  of  Laccianit  took  it  ii|>  *giin,  sad 
after  baring  filarmed  Borp;o,  tLey  ein]>ale<t  it  on  the  bell-Knrer, 
At  last  the  Podesla  took  the  corput  delirti,  which  had  occa- 
sioned aU  this  nproar,  and  to  relieve  it  Trom  any  fbnber  wftnder- 
iDgs,  cBDsed  it  to  be  decently  interred.  The  poet  Ti«le  nrote 
a  comic  epic  oa  this  dead  oas  after  the  maener  of  the  Stevita 
Rapita. 

A  detachment  of  ten  gendarmes  is  stationed  to  Sarteoe,  and 
the  same  number  is  assigned  to  every  canton  ton-n,  or  to  Boch 
towns  &a  are  in  an  nnquiet  condition.  The  commanding  officer 
waa  an  Ahacian,  who  had  lived  twenty-two  years  in  Corsica, 
and  who  appeared  delighted  at  thus  onexpeoledly  meeting  a 
fellow-conn  try  man.  Whenever  I  meet  an  Alsacian  or  Lothrin- 
gian — the  latter  speak  a  corrnpt  German — I  feel  a  historical 
pain  for  these  lost  brethren  of  the  German  fomiiy.  For  it  is 
ever  a  sonrce  of  lasting  regret  with  ns  to  know  that  a  piece  of 
noble  Qcrman  territory  ia  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
oflcer  complained  mnch  of  his  perilous  service,  and  the  petty 
warfare  against  the  bandits.  He  pointed  oot  to  me  in  the  dis- 
tance the  lofty  mountain  Incndine  :  "There,"  eaid  he,  "wan- 
ders a  bandit  whom  we  hunt  like  a  mnffrone.  FIteen  hnndred 
francs  ore  offered  for  bi^  head,  bnt  be  ia  difficult  to  take-  Some 
days  ago  we  took  twenty-nine  men  prisoners,  who  supplied  the 
bwidit  with  provisions,  and  we  have  locked  them  up  here  in  Um 
barracks."  _ 

"  \¥Tiat  will  be  their  punishment  ?"  ^ 

"  If  the  offence  be  proven  against  them,  a  years  imprlsoB^ 
raent     They  arc  shepherds,  cff  other  people  of  the  mountains, 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  handil."   Poor  Corsica  !  under  snch 
a  state  of  things,  what  will  become  of  thy  fields  and  thy  in- 
dustry ? 

The  view  of  the  dark  roonntaio  Incndine,  and  the  thought  of 
the  wretched  bandit  hnnting  its  rocks  and  forests,  and  the  re- 
merabrance  of  the  family  wars  of  Snrleno  again  suggest  some 
reminiscences  of  the  inexhaustible  local  romance  of  the  blood 
vengeance.     Let  n^  sit  down  here  on  a  rock,  with  the  gigsBtfe 
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noanteini  and  the  gulf  ot  Valine 
couple  of  stories  illuatrativo  of  the 


in  Bight,  and  listen  to  a 
ilund  feuds!  oud  broils. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO  STORIES   OF  CORSICA N  UFK. 
OBSO  PAOLO. 


On  one  occasion  the  people  of  the  village  of  Monte  d'OImo 
were  rclebraling  n  ehurcb  festiTal.  The  priests  already  stood  at 
the  altar,  and  u  jiort  of  the  cuoiinuDily  were  assembled  in  the 
lionso  of  Qud  fur  worship,  while  others  sat  on  the  little  obnrch 
■quBTC,  talking  of  all  sorts  of  things.  Among  them  were  the 
Vincentis  and  Orimaldis,  whose  families  from  a  rerj  remote 
period  hod  been  at  enmity  with  nne  another.  They  dared  not 
on  this  day  look  each  other  in  the  face,  because  the  sacred  fes- 
tiTal forbade  oil  hostility. 

There  arose  a  question  whetlicr  or  not  the  priests  ought 
to  wear  the  cowls  of  the  fraternity  daring  the  procession. 

"  No,"  said  Orso  Paolo,  of  the  Vincenti  family,  "  they  ought 
not,  for  lueh  waa  not  the  custom  of  our  ancestors." 

"  Certainly  tbcy  should,"  exclaimed  Ruggero,  of  the  Qrimaldi 
(oiniiy,  "  for  religious  usage  preitcribcs  it." 

And  thus  theydiiputod  touching  the  wearing  or  uot  wear- 
ing of  cowls.  On  the  church  sqanra  there  was  as  great  an 
uproar  and  confusion  as  if  the  question  were  Genoa  or  not 
Genoa.  One  after  another  gave  his  opinion ;  some  mounted 
ft  stone  to  giTe  more  force  to  the  expression  of  ihcir  views, 
and  there  wu  hitalni;  and  clapping  of  hands,  shoata  of  ap- 
plause and  derision,  oRvr  a  Qrimaldi  or  Viuceuti  spoke  for  or 
■gainst  cowls. 
38* 
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Scddenlj  some  one  was  injured,  and  immediately  tncre  aroae 
a  cry  or  rage,  and  pistols  were  drawD  Trom  the  belts.  The 
Griuialdis  rushed  on  Orso  Paolo,  who  fired  on  his  assailants. 
Iq  the  alTray,  Antonio,  Rnggero's  eldest  eon,  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

The  service  of  the  holy  mass  iti  the  charch  was  gospended, 
and  men,  women  and  children,  with  the  priests  in  their  sacri- 
fieial  robes,  crucifix  in  hand,  all  rushed  out. 

All  tlie  streets  of  the  village  of  Olmo  were  covered  with  fly- 
ing masses  of  fugitive  people  and  their  pursuers,  and  every- 
where were  heard  shouts  of  vengeance  and  gun  shots.  The 
Orimaldis  threatened  the  life  of  Orso  Paolo. 

Orso  had  bounded  off  like  a  slag  to  reach  the  macchia.  But 
his  pursuers  bad  seen  him  running,  and  stimulated  to  a  winged 
speed  by  vengeance  they  intercepted  his  path,  and  endeavoured 
to  surround  him. 

lie  saw  his  furious  enemies  rushing  to  him  from  all  sid«s, 
and  their  balls  whistled  like  a  tempest  about  his  ears.  He 
could  not  reach  the  thicket,  and  but  a  few  minutes  were  left  to 
him  to  adopt  n  resolution.  He  saw  no  avenue  of  escape  before 
him,  and  but  one  house  was  near  at  hand  in  the  monatAtns,  and 
that  was  the  habitation  of  his  deadly  enemy,  Rnggero. 

Oreo  Paolo  saw  it,  and  lie  immediately  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  bolted  (he  doors.  He  had  his  arms  with  him  ;  his 
edr<'hcn  was  full  of  cartoaclics,  and  there  were  plenty  of  pro- 
visions in  the  house ;  he  could  maintain  himself  there  for  days. 
>'ut  a  human  being  was  left  in  the  building  but  Kuggero's 
seeimd  son,  a  child  of  a  few  years  of  age.  who  lay  there  asleep; 
all  the  other  occupants  liad  gone  off  to  the  village,  and  Rog- 
gero's  wife  was  engaged  in  nursing  the  wounded  Anlotiio. 

Orso  Paolo  had  scarcely  concealed  and  fortified  himself, 
when  Rnggero  appeared  with  all  his  Grimaldis:  he  thrust  hh 
gun  barrel  through  the  opening  of  the  windows  at  them,  snd 
threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  should  approach  the  door. 
None  du^  to  advance. 

They  stood  in  a  rnge  before  the  house,  nncertain  what  t> 
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1  maddened  to  farr,  bccaaee  his  mortal  enemy 
had  TouDd  »  refoge  in  bis  bouse.  He  ficreained  like  tbe  tiger 
who  Kees  tbe  prey  wbich  he  caouot  reach. 

Thus  stood  the  inruriat^d  crowd  before  ihe  bouse,  and  the 
tumult  atid  ootcrj  coDBlaotl;  iucreased,  while  the  mournful 
wail  of  the  womco  rose  load  and  diBtioct  over  the  din,  as  tbe; 
bore  the  mortal];  wounded  Antonio  to  the  house  of  a  kiDsiiun. 
At  the  sight  of  hia  son,  the  Airy  of  Uuggero  doubled  in  in- 
lensity,  and  be  himself  rushed  iota  a  house,  and  ittiatehcd  a 
flrcbruuU  ttom  tbe  hearth,  to  cast  it  on  bis  own  roof,  and  con- 
•nmn  Oreo  Paolo  and  hia  son  together  in  the  Qamca.  A»  ho 
brandished  the  torch  in  his  liaud,  atid  called  to  the  others  to 
fire  his  roof,  his  wife  threw  herself  Iwforc  him.  "  Madman," 
she  exclaimed,  "oar  child  is  in  the  house.  Will  yoa  bom 
your  own  olbpring.  Antonio  lies  at  death'a  door — and  there 
Bleeps  Francesco  in  his  chamber — will  you  kill  yoar  last 
cliild  V 

"  Iict  theni  burn  up  together,"  shonted  Ruggrro,  "  and  the 
world  with  thent,  so  that  Orso  Paolo  does  not  escape." 

Shrieking  with  agony,  the  wife  prostrated  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  husband,  clung  to  bis  knees,  and  would  not  leate  Ihe 
place.  Bat  Buggero  poshctl  her  Ih)m  him,  and  hurled  tbe 
brand  ioLo  his  house. 

The  ImtUling  took  Gre,  the  flames  shot  up,  and  the  sparku 
flew  (iff  with  the  wind.  The  mother  sank  down  lifelcaa  to  llio 
oorth.     They  carried  her  to  where  her  aon  Antonio  lay. 

Raggcro  stood  before  the  burning  house,  whinb  the  Orim- 
aldia  had  snrronndcd,  iu  order  that  Orso  Paolo  might  not 
escape  his  ball  whan  he  should  spring  from  it  to  escape ;  with 
a  horrible  smile  be  gazed  on  the  flames,  as  they  shut  up  in  in* 
TolTiDg  columns,  and  when  the  beams  cracked,  he  cried  with 
exulting  vengeance,  and  with  a  sarage  pain,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  tlicy  fell  on  his  own  heart. 

SometimM  it  Hemed  to  him  as  if  be  saw  a  flguro  in  tlie 
Aames,  but  tt  waa  perliapa  only  a  cloud  of  smoke,  or  a  ipilver- 
ingcolnnin  of  tire— and  then  again  lie  thought  lie  heard  the 
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weeping  voice  of  a  child  within  the  red  mass.  AH  of  ft  eod- 
dcD,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  smoke  aod  forked  flames  leaped  up 
from  the  crushed  fragments  to  the  sky. 

Rngpero,  who  stood  looking  on  the  fipeetacle,  with  anxioos 
face,  and  Btruined  form,  his  hand  stretched  out  to  the  house,  at 
this  sight,  fell  with  a  dumb  cry  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried 
iDto  the  house  alongside  of  bis  son  Autonio.  Wbcn  be  re- 
covered his  senses,  he  at  first  did  not  andersland  what  had  oc- 
curred, but  he  at  last  comprehended  the  extent  of  his  crime 
For  a  moment  he  was  slroek  with  horror,  and  seemed  para- 
lyzed H'ith  fear,  and  then  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  his  belt  to 
stab  himself  to  the  heart.  But  his  wife  and  friends  held  him 
by  the  arm,  and  snatched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp. 

What  had  become  of  Orso  Paolo,  and  what  of  Francesco  ? 

When  the  flaraes  reached  the  rafters,  Orso  endeavoured  to 
find  a  vault,  or  some  place  of  protection  against  the  fire.  As  he 
waadercd  through  the  rooms,  he  beard  the  weeping  and  moan- 
ing of  a  child;  he  rushed  into  the  chamber  whence  the  sonnds 
proceeded,  and  there  be  saw  a  young  boy  lying  in  his  bed.  Bit- 
terly weeping,  he  stretched  out  his  bands  to  him,  and  called  the 
name  of  his  mother.  Itseemed  to  Orso,  as  if  the  base  fiend  arged 
him  from  the  flames  to  murder  the  innocent  child,  and  thus 
panish  the  inhumanity  of  his  enemy.  "Arc  not  the  children 
also  of  your  enemy  subject  to  the  blood  vengeance  7  Strike, 
Orso,  and  aunilijlate  the  last  hope  of  the  house  of  GrimaldJ." 

Orso  benl  over  the  child  with  a  horrid  look  of  vengeance. 
The  glow  of  the  flames  shed  a  purple  red  reflection,  like  blood, 
over  him  and  the  belpless  creature,  and  the  chamber.  He 
stooped  down  to  the  weeping  Francesco — and  be  suddenly 
snatched  him  up,  pressed  him  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  him  with 
a  frenzied  rapture.  Then  he  started  out  of  the  room  with  the 
hoy  it)  his  arms,  and  again  groped  aboat  the  burning  house  to 
seek  a  place  of  shelter  against  the  devouring  element. 

When  the  timbers  of  the  house  fell  in,  the  muscle  homs  of 
the  Vinccntis  were  sounded  before  the  village.  The  meo  of 
Castel  d'Acqun,  all  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Orso  Paolo  at  the 
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news  of  his  eitaation,  had  marched  forward  to  saTS  Um.  Tho 
Urimulilia  Bed  from  thcJr  posilion  to  tbo  houea  vrhore  vera 
Itu)^^cro,  his  wife  aod  Antonio,  all  together. 

A  dreadful  (jnarter  of  an  hoar  had  elapeed,  wlieu  a  loud  tri- 
tmipbaiil  shoDt  was  heard  on  the  market  of  Olino,  tuid  the  oft 
repeated  cry  of,  "  Ev?iTa  Orso  Paolo  1"  The  mother  of  An- 
tonio rualted  to  the  wiudon,  and  ottered  a  ocream  of  }oj,  and 
then  made  her  way  out  of  the  door,  followed  by  Rnggero  and 
the  women. 

Onto  Paolo  now  eame  through  the  shouting  maltitude,  hold- 
ing FrancGBCo  in  his  arma,  coTered  with  a^hcs,  hegnme<l  witli 
smoke,  and  his  clothes  singed  from  the  fire.  He  had  saved 
himself  aud  the  bo;  beneath  the  stone  staircase. 

Knggcru's  wife  flew  to  Ursa  Paolo,  and  embroccd  bim  and 
her  son  with  indescribable  joy. 

Itnt  Kuirgcro  fell  on  his  knees  before  bis  enemy,  and  wbilo 
he  sobbingly  folded  his  nrms  aroond  bim,  be  called  on  Ood  And 
him  to  pardon  bim. 

"Stand  np  my  friend  Grinuldi,"  said  Onso  Paolo,  "May 
Qod  forgive  us  this  day,  as  we  forgira  one  another,  and  here, 
before  the  people  of  Olmo,  let  qs  swear  eternal  friendship." 

The  eneraice  sank  in  each  other's  arms,  and  tbo  people  Joy- 
fally  flbontcd,  "  E*f  iva  Orso  Paolo  I" 

Not  long  after  Antonio  recovered  from  h'u  wound,  and  great 
was  the  joy  one  evening  in  tbu  village  of  Monte  d'Olmo,  when 
the  (irimaldls  and  VinccDtia  celebrated  their  reconciliation  in 
a  festive  bsnqnet.  The  booses  ww«  all  adorned  with  the  olive 
bnnch  of  peace,  and  nothing  was  to  be  beard  but  evviros,  the 
riinklng  of  glasses,  salros  of  Joy,  ud  the  merry  sonnds  of  Iho 
DddiM  and  mandolines. 


WbfW  tba  a«MiMt  Tat  haU  thft  Usnd  of  Conicn  In  tbdr 
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fnmilics  of  the  Deeii,  in  Serra,  and  tlie  Tentnrioi,  in  ! 
profusely  gfacd  their  blood  iu  matual  combals. 

At  length,  tired  of  the  long  war  of  Tengeance,  the  two  ho^I 
tile  families  had  solemnly  Bworn  an  oath  of  reconciiiatJOD  before 
the  parolanii.  Whether  you  have  forgotten  or  not  who  the 
parolanti  are,  I  will  explain  their  character.  They  ar«  tbe 
mediators,  who  persuade  enemies  to  reconciliation,  and  to  the 
signing  of  a  written  and  sworn  pledge  of  peace,  before  them- 
Belres,  and  who  are  charged  with  the  doty  of  enforcing  its  ob- 
servance, by  their  vigilance.  TVhoever  violates  ibis  oath 
exposes  himself  to  the  contempt  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  parolanii  falls  on  his  bonse,  his  Gelds,  i 
his  vineyard. 

Thns  had  the  Deziia  and  the  Yenlnrlnia  swom,  and  [ 
reigned  in  the  province  of  Moriani.  But,  as  the  evil  i 
cannot  rest,  and  continually  blows  the  ashes,  with  the  hope  of 
awaking  a  spark  of  ancient  vengeance  and  hatred,  so  it  hft[>- 
pencd  one  day  that  he  blew  into  the  cruel  heart  of  the  old 
Venturini,  at  the  market  of  Serrale.  Nicolao  was  an  old  man, 
but  yet  young  in  strength  as  his  sons.  He  had  a  wicked  look, 
a  venomous  tongue,  and  a  cramp  in  the  hand  which  holds  the 
dagger.  He  met  at  the  market  the  young  Dezio  Dezii,  the 
pride  aud  the  flower  of  the  honse  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
haudsome  and  pleasing  iu  his  manners,  but  of  a  fiery  and 
irascible  temper. 

The  old  man  with  the  wicked  look  Jeered  the  yonog  man 
with  a  stinging  word,  and  no  one  could  lell  how  it  happened, 
for  Dezio  had  given  no  provocation.  When  the  latter  heard 
the  espressioQ,  his  heart  swelled  with  shame  and  anger,  bat  ht 
thought  of  the  parolanti,  the  peace,  and  the  gray  hairs  of 
Nicolao.  For  this  reason  he  curbed  his  feelings,  and,  withon^ 
saying  a  word  in  reply,  he  left  the  village  of  Serrale. 

Now  it  came  to  puss  that,  on  the  same  erentog,  the  oM  a 
young  men  met  one  another  in  the  field.   As  Dezio  saw  Nie 
coming  towards  him  without  any  arms,  he  immediately  tfan 
bis  gun  down  by  a  tree,  that  the  evil  one  might  not  excit«  li 
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KgKinst  ft  defeoc«lefia  man,  aod  then  ho  advanced  to  the  old 
man,  and  haughtily  called  upon  him  for  the  reason  of  his 

Nicolao  scornfally  replied,  and,  as  they  grew  heated  in  dis- 
pute, he  seized  the  young  man  by  the  breast  and  gave  him  a 
blow  in  the  face.  Detio  tumbled  back,  and  Iben,  springing 
mftcr  his  gan,  in  a  moment  more  he  Bred.  The  old  man  fell  to 
the  ground,  shot  throngh  the  heart. 

The  poor  Dezio  fled  as  before  the  pnrsnit  of  the  avenging 
ingel,  and  from  rock  to  rock  he  bounded,  np  to  the  sammit  of 
Uount  Cinto,  where  he  hid  himself  in  it  cave. 

On  hearing  of  the  bloody  deed,  the  parolanti  hastened  to- 
gether. They  cried  woe  on  Dezio,  his  whole  race,  and  they  all 
proceeded  to  his  bouse.  They  foaud  his  young  wife  there; 
they  told  her  she  must  leave  the  house,  as  it  bad  fallen  under 
the  ban.  After  she  hud  passed  out  of  the  door,  rigbing  and 
weeping,  the  parolanti  set  the  house  on  Gre  and  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  Then  went  they  to  the  chestnut  woods  and  olive  grovo 
of  Uczio,  and  with  the  axe  they  barked  the  trunk  of  every 
tree,  as  «  sign  that  Dezio  hod  broken  his  oath  and  shed  blood, 
and  that  the  curse  of  heaven  rested  on  him  and  his  proiierty  ; 
and  this  did  they  after  the  holy  custom  of  their  forefathers. 

The  kinsmen  of  Peiio  kept  quiet,  for  they  admitted  the 
Justice  of  thQ  proceedidgs  against  htm  ;  but  Lnigione,  tho 
■on  of  Nicolao,  let  his  beard  grow,  as  a  sign  of  his  intL-ntton 
to  Bvcug*  his  father's  blood.  11a  took  up  his  gun  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mountains  In  pursuit  of  Dezio ;  and  as  he  could 
not  find  him,  althongh  ho  lay  in  wait  for  him  by  day  and  night 
among  the  rocks,  lie  entered  into  the  service  of  tho  Gonocse, 
who  were  In  garrison  in  the  tower  of  I*adulell&.  He  did  «o, 
probably,  to  be  able  to  bant  oat  his  enemy  by  their  aid. 

But  Dezio  lived  with  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  goat, 
Md  wandered  about  in  the  wildenicsa,  his  heart  oppreued  with 
ndneoi  and  terror.  One  day  be  took  ship  with  some  IVIeoda 
Md  i^led  to  Qenoa,  where  be  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
npobUo. 
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After  many  weiuy  years  of  exile,  be  longed  again  to  see  ias 
wife  and  native  conutry.  He  renounced  hia  professtoa  of 
soldier,  and,  before  leaving  Genoa,  he  received  a  passport  to 
Corsica,  with  a  guarantee  of  secare  and  nnmolested  Gxiatence 
there.  Tbo  government  also  declared  its  iotenUon  to  ponish 
any  one  severely  who  should  do  him  harm. 

Deiio  hoped  that  the  anger  of  Loigione  had  been  appeased 
after  such  a  long  lapse  of  time.  lie  went  back  to  his  Tillage, 
foand  bis  wife  again,  aud  kept  himself  qniet  in  his  house.  No 
one  knew  of  bis  return,  for  he  did  not  show  himself,  and  only 
walked  about  in  the  woods,  or  in  solitary  places  where  be  was 
snre  of  meeting  nobody.  Ho  always  went  about  with  the  Ehs- 
dow  of  old  Nicolao  before  his  eyes. 

So  passed  days  and  weeks,  and  of  Dezio  nothing  was  known 
or  said.  One  day  Luigione,  who  was  famous  as  a  hunter  in 
the  mountains,  said  to  his  wife,  "  1  dreamed  that  I  was  huntiac 
a  fox  in  the  mountains,  so  I  will  go  to  the  chase  to-day,  and 
shall,  probably,  take  some  fine  game."  With  this  be  shool- 
dered  bis  gan  and  set  off  for  tbc  mountains. 

A  red  fox  started  up  before  htm  ;  be  ran  into  the  thii^tt, 
and  Luigione  after  him,  The  place  was  a  petfect  solitode,  anil 
as  gloomy  as  it  was  savage.  As  he  entered  the  bashes,  he  p«- 
ceivcd  a  small  shepherd  path,  which  twisted  about  like  a  laby- 
rinth, and  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness 
Luigione  suddenly  came  to  a  bait.  Under  a  wild  olive  bosh 
he  saw  a  man  lying  in  a  profound  sleep.  Near  bim,  on  lie 
grass,  lay  his  double-barrelled  gun  and  his  gourd.  His  fiwe 
was  overshadowed  by  a  long  beard.  Luigione  stood  aa  still  as 
a  statue,  and  only  his  eyes  feverishly  moved  in  their  orbs,  as 
tbey  devoured  with  their  gaze  the  sleeping  man.  The  blood, 
seething  hot,  overspread  bis  cheeks,  and  then  a  deadly  paleness 
covered  them.  His  heart  beat  loud  enongh  to  awaken  the  sleeper. 

One  step  forward,  and  another.  He  stared  in  the  ttct  of 
the  stranger.  Yes  1  It  was  Dezio,  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
Tlicn  a  savage  smile  played  over  the  countenance  of  Loigione. 
lie  drew  his  dagger  from  his  girdle. 
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"  God  has  given  you  into  1117  haud,"  be  mattered,  "  that  I 
■hoald  kill  joa  to  day.  My  Tather's  blood  rests  npon  yog," 
and  be  raised  the  double-edged  blade.  Bat »  sodden  thought 
intervened  belireen  bim  and  the  sleeper,  and  saspended  the 
fall  of  the  dagger.  The  angel  said  to  him,  "  Laigione,  wilt 
yon  murder  a  man  in  his  sleep  V 

Luigione  started  back.     Then  cried  he,  in  a  terrible  7oice : 

"  Deiio  I  Detio  I  stand  up  and  arm  yourself. "  The  sleeper 
sprang  to  his  Teet  and  grasped  after  his  guu. 

"  I  eoald  bare  slain  you  in  your  sleep,  but  that  would  hare 
been  the  act  of  a  villain.  Defend  yourself  now,  for  my  father's 
Wood  cries  for  rengcnncc  " 

Desio,  terror-strnctc,  looked  on  the  fearful  man,  and  then  be 
tbrew  his  gun  far  into  the  bush.  He  neit  snatched  his  pistol 
and  dagger  from  bis  belt  and  cast  them  away  likewise.  After 
this,  tearing  open  his  shirt  and  exposing  his  breast,  lie  ex- 
claimed, "  Fire,  Luigione,  and  avenge  jour  father  I  I  shall 
be  at  rest  in  my  grave.     Kill  me  I" 

Lnigione  observed  bis  wretched  enemy  with  astonish  meat, 
Mid,  for  a  while,  neither  spoke.  Then  Lnigione  tossed  his  gun 
■side,  and  went  up  to  Desio  and  gave  him  his  hand.  "  God," 
said  he,  "  gave  you  into  my  band,  thnt  I  might  forgive  yon. 
My  father's  blood  is  appeased.     Now  come  and  be  my  gnest  I" 

They  went  tof^ether  to  the  Tillage,  and  they  remained  friends. 
And  when  Lnigione  had  a  child  born  to  him  he  took  Deiio  as 
bis  godfather,  as  a  sacred  sign  that  they  were  reconciled  before 
Qod.     And  this  did  he  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors. 

Deiio  soon  became  tired  of  the  world,  and  he  took  the  cowl. 
Bo  pare  and  holy  was  his  way  of  life  that  be  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  beloTcd  bj  all  men,  and  revered  far  and  wide  through 
the  monntoint  for  his  piety  aiid  benevolence. 

Wbea  be  was  taken  by  the  Lord,  the  people  of  alt  the  sur- 
ronnding  Tillages  followed  hira  to  the  grave,  and  to  itiis  day, 
in  the  parish  of  Moriani.  they  ant  accustomed  Ui  say :  "  Deaio 
Ibe  worldly,  Deiio  the  murderer.  Dezio  the  bandit,  Dexio  tha 
monk,  Desio  the  priest,  Deiio  the  taint." 
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Sastexe  is  surroonded  by  wild  nionntains,  MBOn^  which,  to 
the  north,  rise  those  of  Incudine  Bod  Cosciooe.  The  Utter  b 
celebrated  for  its  postares,  through  which  flow  the  fine  streuM 
of  the  Bianca  and  Tiola.  The  shepherds  of  QaeDE«  reaoit  ID 
them  in  summer  with  their  herds,  in  wiotcr  descending  to  tka 
coast  of  Porto  Veccliio.  One  of  these  moautaios,  near  Sar- 
tcne,  is  a  cariooEly  formed  rock,  of  the  figure  of  a  giast,  with 
his  licad  lifted  up  to  the  clonds ;  it  is  called  the  man  of 
Cogna.  In  the  territory  of  Sartene  are  also  to  be  seen  some 
remains  of  those  ancient  pagan  stones  which  are  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterrauean  and  in  Celtic  conntrie«.  Thef 
consist  of  columnar  masses,  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  are  called 
StazEone.  Althongh  there  are  but  few  of  these  relics  of  the 
Sabsean  idolatrons  worship  left  in  Corsica,  yet  they  u«  qmM 
common  in  Sardinia. 

On  the  Eurroandiog  monntaini  are  msny  mins  of  cAStles  of 
the  valiant  Rinnceio  della  Rocca  and  Giadice  della  Itocca. 
Their  feudal  territory  lay  around  Sartene.  The  canton  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Tallano  contains  interesting  memorials  of  lU- 
Quccio,  in  the  old  and  dilapidated  Franciscan  cloister  foooded 
by  him.  In  its  church  is  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  Serena, 
with  a  reclining  marble  figure,  holding  a  rosary  in  her  hand, 
and  a  purse,  as  a  sign  of  her  generosity. 

lu  the  rocks  of  St.  Lucia  is  found  the  curious  granite  pecn- 
liar  to  Corsica,  called  orbicularis.  It  is  of  a  grayish  bine 
colour,  but  there  are  many  black  and  white  eyes  iu  the  stone, 
which  come  to  the  surface  when  the  stone  is  cut.  When  pol- 
ished, this  precious  granite  becomes  eslremely  beautiful,  and 
serves  for  exquisite  omamcDte.     It  is  one  of  the  most  interMl- 
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inp;  nataral  productions  of  nfttare,  and  a  jewel  ia  the  rich 
tninoralogtcal  treaaure-cb amber  of  Corsica.  This  rcm&rk&ble 
and  bcAUlirul  orbicular  granite  of  St.  Lacia  de  Tallaoo  occa- 
pio3  a  place  among  the  other  raro  stones  that  decorate  the 
chapel  of  the  Medicis  in  Florence. 

To  the  north-east  of  St.  Lacia,  in  the  Talley  of  FiamicciolJ, 
the  old  famons  canton  of  Levie  extends  to  the  little  gulf  of 
Vontilegne.  It  is  covered  by  mountains  and  extensive  foresta. 
Here  also  dwelt  old  noble  races,  among  which  was  the  family 
of  I'crctti,  from  which  Napoleon,  the  friend  of  Sampiero, 
arose,  the  first  in  Coniiran  history  who  bore  that  name,  bnt 
not  related  to  the  Honapartes.  lie  was  slain  in  a  battle  with 
the  Genoese. 

To  Lcrie  belongs  San  Gavino  de  Corbini,  a  place  of  come 
notoriety  in  the  history  of  the  inland,  from  its  liaring  been  the 
head  quarters  of  the  GioTannilis,  those  old  eommunisla  who 
made  stieh  ulonishing  progress  in  Corsica,  and  who  were  the 
predeccseora  of  the  St.  Siraonists  and  Mormons.  In  a  country 
yet  in  a  state  of  natare,  as  it  were,  and  where  the  natural 
equality  of  man  was  the  ruling  characteristic  of  the  people, 
and,  Id  a  dark  period  of  uniTersol  misery,  this  singular  sect 
quickly  took  root  and  flourished.  It  la  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  old  chroniclers  of  Corsica  hare  leA  us  snch  meagre  ac- 
connts  of  it.  Ita  appearance  seems  lu  nie  to  be  a  remarkable 
trait  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  Oorsican  history,  am),  tran- 
sient as  it  was,  it  Is  a  marked  line  in  the  national  features. 
Before  leaTing  Sartene,  I  mnst  acknowkdge  the  hospitality 
which  I  there  receirod.  My  friends  were  unwilling  to  let  ma 
depart,  and  Inslsled  on  my  going  with  them  to  the  mooniaina 
to  hunt  the  wild  goat,  and  of  ramaining  to  enjoy  myself  to 
mj  heart's  eonlent  In  their  gardens  of  frnlt.  When  I  turned 
to  lenre,  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  they  all  ac- 
companied me  to  some  distance,  and  one  of  thrm — he  was  a 
eouiin  of  the  anfartanate  Tittoria  Malospino — gate  ran,  In 
paning,  a  letter.  When  I  opened  it.  I  found  these  words  writ- 
ton  in  It—"  To  the  SJgnor  Ferdioando.     If  you  should  eur 
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hsTe  need  of  anything,  or  sboald  nperience  anytliiiig'  diss- 
p«eable  in  oor  land,  remember  that  you  have  a  friend  in  the 
city  of  Sartene — Alessandro  CasanoTa," 

I  carried  iliis  letter  aboat  me  as  a  taliamao,  and  as  a  fAga  of 
tbe  noble  Coraican  customs ;  loy  friend  of  Sartene  w»s  not 
content  to  assure  me  by  words  and  hand  pledges  of  his  hos- 
pitable protection,  but  he  must  also  certify  it  in  a  documentary 
form. 
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I  £ST  oat  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  momiug,  from  Sartene  for 
Bonifacio,  the  southernmost  town,  and  fortress  of  Corsica.  My 
journey  lay  over  a  "lesert  sea-shore,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  and 
mountains.  On  the  whole  route,  I  met  with  no  Tillage,  and  I 
would  have  suffered  severely  from  hunger  and  thirst,  had  not 
my  trareiling  companions  carried  some  wine  and  bread  with 
them. 

We  passed  through  the  Ortoli  valley — everywhere  a  naked 
hill  country,  and  no  fruit.  The  olive  tree  ceases,  and  only 
cork  thickets  and  nrbutus  cover  this  region.  Wo  approached 
the  entirely  desert  south-east  coast;  not  far  frotu  the  moutb 
of  the  Ortoli  is  a  solitary  station-house,  opposite  to  a  reef  of 
rocks  on  which  stands  the  tower  of  Koccapiua.  A  curiously 
formed  rock,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  a  colossal  crowoed 
lion,  and  popularly  called  il  hone  coronato,  rises  alongside  of 
it.  On  this  shore,  which  Genoa  Grst  occupied  when  it  wrested 
Corsica  from  the  Pisans,  this  gigantic  rock  appears  like  tin 
arms  of  the  republic  itself. 

From  the  heights,  I  first  perceived,  not  very  far  to  seaward, 
the  coasts  and  oionntains  of  Sardinia.     The  sight  nf  a  straugc 
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isluitl,  Buddenlj  unrdding  itsolf  to  viev,  dUpla^iog  m  one 
place  OdIj  its  outlines,  nnd  in  Biiolbcr,  iU  ntroti);;!;  marked 
features,  awakeos  pleasaiil  Beusatiuru  of  cxpt-ctaliun,  lon^ng 
aod  doubt,  like  the  imagiuary  fancies  of  cluldliood.  1  stood 
a  long  while  ou  a  rocky  eminence,  in  the  strong  wind,  niid  tha 
noonday  beat,  anxiouHljr  prizing;  o?ur  Uic  sea,  to  tlie  twin-fiigter 
of  Cufiica,  entirely  enveloped  in  a  light  Line  rcil,  whilst  tlio 
Bea,  excited  by  llie  norlh-west  wind,  broke  in  while  breakers 
agHinst  il8  bold  shores. 

Adcr  a  repose  of  two  hours,  I  reentned  my  journey  along 
the  const,  wbieli  is  irregularly  broken  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a  melancholy  aspect.  Small  rifers  glide  through  swamps 
into  the  sea,  which  is  overhung  by  cliffy,  crowned  by  old  gray 
watch-towers.  The  air  is  heary  and  unwholesome.  On  the 
rnountain  eides,  I  saw  two  little  hamlets,  but  they  contained  do 
population,  as  it  is  only  in  Septrmber  that  their  inlisbilanta 
descend  from  the  mountaiiiR. 

TliG  sea  here  foniis  two  small  gulfs,  that  of  Figari  and  Yen- 
tilegno.  They  resemble  Gonls,  and  their  shores  are  often  of  tha 
most  grotesque  formutiou,  towering  up  like  rows  of  gray  obo- 
lixks. 

The  last  promontory  of  Corsica,  to  the  south-west,  Capo  di 
I'eno,  preseiitd  the  while  chalk  clilTs  of  nonifacio,  and  that 
southernmost  and  most  original  town  of  the  island,  snow- 
white  as  the  shore,  lying  high  on  the  rocks— a  striking  proa- 
poct,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  aud  melaochoty  woslo. 

The  sea-coait  around  is  stony  and  bnsby.  But  the  road, 
fur  half  a  mile,  now  runs  between  olive  plantations  aud  fruit 
gardens,  wbkh  the  patient  industry  of  man  has  won  from  the 
chalky  cartb.  The  district  of  Bonifacio  produceaa  luxuriaul 
abundance  of  olires,  which  are  as  good  as  those  of  Balagna. 
The  road  descends  between  cbolk  cliffs  to  the  marina  of  Boni- 
facio, which  extends  along  the  gulf.  The  city  con  only  he 
reached  on  foot  or  horseback,  for  you  mast  rlamber  up  th« 
steep  rocks  by  a  broad  and  excavated  staircase ;  the  entrance 
10  the  dty  leada  orer  two  drawbridges,  and  tbroogb  ■  con|da 
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of  old  gvtes.  The  whole  towD  lies  within  the  fortress,  and  on 
a  platform  of  roclc. 

A  cheerini;  welcome  greets  tlie  traveller,  as  he  passes  through 
the  dark  old  gate,  for  on  one  of  its  Cowers  is  inscribed  the  great 
word  Libertas.  I  often  read  it  on  the  towers  and  town  halb 
of  Italy,  and  a  most  lamentable  irony  it  is  on  the  present.  On 
many  &  banner  has  this  inspiriting  term  been  displayed.  But 
here  it  sits  proodly  on  the  old  tower,  whieh  has  so  mnch  to 
tell  of  Talorous  deeds  of  arms,  and  so  1  entered  the  city  with 
the  feeling  that  I  was  abool  to  mingle  with  brave  and  free 
men ;  for  the  Bonifacians,  to  this  dav,  enjor  the  repntation  of 
being  the  most  republican,  indaslrioas  and  religions  of  the 
people  of  Corsica. 

The  sitnation  of  Bonifacio  is  very  singnlar.  By  imagining 
a  white  pyramid  of  rock,  on  the  sea-shore,  reversed,  with  its 
base  tnrned  upward,  and  crowned  by  the  city  and  its  towers, 
some  idea  may  be  had  of  this  Corsican  Gibraltar.  The  rock  in 
its  front,  is,  moreover,  deeply  hollowed  out,  and  seems  to  hang 
to  the  land.  It  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  open  sea,  and 
on  the  third  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  which  serves  at  the 
same  time  for  a  harbour,  fortress,  and  ditch,  and  which  is 
enclosed  by  steep,  inaccessible  mountains.  The  force  of  the 
wares  has  broken  the  surrounding  shore  into  the  most  eccen- 
tric forms.  From  beneath,  on  the  sea-side,  which,  in  boom 
places,  is  so  narrow  as  to  leave  no  beach,  as  the  shore  rises  ia 
a  sheer  wall  from  the  water's  edge,  the  sight  of  the  rocks 
excites  sensations  of  awe  and  fear.  As  I  gazed  on  Ihe  waves 
beating  against  their  base,  and  flying  off  in  clouds  of  spray,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  they  tottered  and  were  about  to  fall,  a  decep- 
tion which  was  quite  natural,  as  their  foundations  iu  raiioas 
places  are  fractured,  and  small  pieces  were,  from  time  to  tiate, 
whirled  into  the  air  by  the  furious  sea.  When  1  saw  Bonifacio, 
I  readily  comprehended  the  fuilnre  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  to 
take  it. 

It  contains  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  in- 
habitants; the  bonses  of  Pimin  and  (Ireek  origin,  in  tbeJr  old 
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Md  tliue-woni  appearance,  look  more  like  ruins  Dian  h&bilB- 
lions.  Tbey  are,  in  general,  constructed  of  Ihe  same  material 
BA  Ihe  rock ;  they  are  all  white,  aa  well  as  the  walla  and  the 
Btumped  tovfers.  It  wonld  be  difficult  for  nie  to  give  a  dear 
idea  of  the  city  itself,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  its 
labyrinth  of  narrow  streets,  constantly  swept  by  whirling  blasis 
of  chalk  dost,  ftom  vbich,  after  waodering  about  in  confused 
amazement  at  the  novelty  and  gloom  of  the  place,  the  stranger 
snddenly  comes  ioto  the  open  air,  and  beholds  beneath  biro 
tho  aea,  and  high  above,  the  clear  sky.  The  beams  of  one 
house  aro  often  joined  to  its  opposite  neighbonr,  and  dark 
cross -passages  lead  l>om  one  narrow  street  to  another. 

The  wind  whistles,  and  the  waves  roar.  It  is  uncomfortable. 
Breadth  of  space,  always  so  grateful  to  tbo  foelings,  is  here 
wanting.  The  solitary  sentinel,  on  tbe  round  tower,  walks  up 
ud  down,  in  a  whirlwind  of  chalk  dust.  In  vain  may  you  seek 
a  piaua,  to  get  among  a  cheerful  company  of  men,  for  there 
U  nothing  of  lb«  kind,  the  want  of  room  not  permitting  any 
expansion  of  tbe  street  The  wsot  of  breadth  has  caused  the 
bouses  to  be  built  high  ;  and,  ns  they  have  no  depth,  their  stairs 
are  micommonly  steep.  On  many  a  house,  1  yet  saw  tlie  arms 
of  Qenoa,  the  crowned  sprlngiug  lion,  holding  a  ring  in  his 
claw.  This  old  sign  awakens  proud  recollections,  as  well  as 
the  naroa  of  Doria,  which  hero  survives,  for  there  is  at  tbe  pre- 
sent day,  in  Bonifacio,  a  Doria,  or.  as  it  is  more  properly  writ- 
ten,  d'Orin,  family.  Tbe  Conicana  bear  a  mortal  hatred  to 
Qenoa,  which  I  discovered  whenever  I  spoke  with  them  of  the 
old  repnblic.  Ail  the  misery  which  the  island  has  snffered,  and 
even  its  mota]  and  phynlcal  rndeness,  is  ascribed  to  the  tie* 
noese ;  but  the  Bonifacians  hold  Genoa  in  the  kindest  regard, 
which  is  easily  accoanted  for  by  their  history. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  designation 
of  the  region  in  which  the  present  Bonifacio  lies.  8ome  snp- 
pose  it  to  be  the  Sgranttanut  Portui ;  Others  tho  city  Palio), 
which  U  the  laat  Antonioos  mentions  in  bis  enumeration  of  the 
Comfcan  slalions.     Bonlfscin  its^f  was  founded  by  the  Tasno 
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nurgnve,  vhose  name  it  bears ;  and  we  know  that  he  bmK 
it  iu  833,  after  a  eea  victorj  over  the  S&racens,  as  a  bol- 
waflc  against  their  predatory  attacks  from  Spain.  Africa  ai>d 
Sardinia,  which  tlicr  were  accustomed  to  make  on  this  side 
of  the  island.  The  old  tower,  called  Tonione,  yet  remains  oJ 
the  fortifications  erected  by  the  margrave  ;  and  with  three  other 
towers,  dominate  the  place.  They  are  all  combined  on  the  ama 
of  the  city.  The  city,  as  well  as  the  island,  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pisaiis  ;  but  the  Genoese  had  already  diTested 
them  of  Bonifacio  in  1193.  They  treated  the  inhabiunu  with 
great  generosity — gave  them  Tcry  liberal  statutes,  and  suffered 
them  to  esist  as  a  republic  under  their  protectorate.  lo 
the  red  book  of  Bonifacio  is  the  instmrnent  which  the  proco- 
rator  of  Genoa,  Brancaleone  d'Oria,  Febrnarj  II,  1321,  sah- 
Ecribed  and  solemnly  swore  to  on  the  Bible.  Perfect  freedom 
of  trade  and  eiemption  from  taxes  in  the  Ocnocee  ports,  was 
conceded  by  that  document  to  the  Bonifaciaiis,  as  well  as  the 
right  of  self-government.  Their  mngistrates,  called  anxtani, 
were  chosen  in  the  popular  assemblies;  and  the  Genoese 
podesta,  who  was  annually  sent  to  the  city  as  a  syndic  or  con- 
missary,  was  charged  with  the  cxecntloD  of  their  enactments. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  or  renewed  withont  the  consent  of 
the  anziani ;  and  the  podesta  had  not  even  the  power  to  im- 
prison a  citizen  of  Bonifacio,  if  he  could  give  secnrity,  whether 
he  was  a  morderer,  traitor,  or  thief.  Whenever  a  new  podesta 
tame  to  Bonifacio,  he  could  not  enter  on  his  duties,  antil  be 
had  sn-om  on  the  evangelists  to  inviolably  respect  the  sl<tutes 
and  treaties  of  the  city.  This  instrument  is  signed :  "  per 
BrancaUonem  de  Oria  rf  per  Viiivtrsitaltm  Boni/alii  is  pK^ 
lico  ParlametUo,"  by  Brancnlco  d'Oria  and  the  whole  com- 
mnnitj  of  Bonifacio  public  parliament.  This  sounds  brarely 
enough  for  a  little  place,  which,  at  that  time,  scarcely  num- 
bered one  thousand  iuhabitants. 

Thus  wrested  this  gallant  people  from  tlie  ancient  lords  of 
the  island,  a  political  freedom  of  the  most  generous  chara 
which  they  inviolal>ly  preserved  for  centuries  anerwards. 
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Tb«  QeooeBe  honoured  the  BoniracianB  in  efet?  nunner. 
When  Uij  one  of  their  vcseels  cune  to  Genoa,  the^  were 
accustomed  to  ask  :  "  Are  jua  from  the  distrii;t  of  Uonifacio, 
or  from  the  city  ilself?"  Hence  the  populnc  expression  nt  tliia 
day:  "He  is  a  Bonifacian  proper."  Many  Genoese  nobles 
and  citizens  emigrated  from  their  mn^niGcent  cfty  to  this  rock 
to  enjoy  these  coTetvd  liberties ;  aud  Bonifacio  thus  became, 
in  its  speech,  costoma  and  [)rejudice8,  a  Qonoese  colony,  of 
which  traces  arc  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  armorial  shields,  and 
the  people  themseWes. 

Genoa  kept  her  faith  unbroken  to  Bonifacio,  as  well  as  to 
Cahi.  Both  cities  havf,  in  consequence,  qnits  a  peculiar  bi»- 
torical  character,  presenting  the  cnrious  spectacle,  as  it  were, 
in  thta  terrible  sea  of  Corsican  hate,  of  two  small  islands,  which 
the  tyrannical  Ocnoa  cherished  with  her  lore.  This,  at  least, 
la  a  redeeming  trait  in  the  history  of  the  old  republic,  which, 
cOTorcd  with  sins  aa  it  was,  was  a  great  state;  it  has  long 
■iocc  jwid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  Tanisbed  from  the  page  of 
history. 

Mnnolaocio,  n  Bonifacian,  in  IC2&,  wrote  the  history  of  bis 
ttatlTe  city,  which  was  published  in  BoIoj^b,  and  Is  now 
•icvcdiugly  rare.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  it,  as 
Uie  biftor}'  of  this  city  is  to  me  one  of  great  interest.  Bat  I 
will  here,  oAer  Petrua  Cyrmens,  relate  the  memorable  siege  of 
the  city  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  :  for  the  heroiun  displayed  by 
the  people  of  Bonifacio  on  that  occasion  is  as  worthy  of  being 
commemorated,  to  the  admiralion  of  mankind,  u  that  of 
Kumautia,  Carthage,  and  Saragossa,  in  modern  times. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    aiEOE    OF    BONlFiCIO    BT    ALFOK30    OF    ARJOOiH. 

Alfonso  of  Arag'on,  after  he  liad  examined  the  situation  of 
the  cit^,  occnpied  a  high  raoantain  to  the  north,  and  daj  and 
night  bombarded  it  Trom  thence  and  from  the  5ea  with  stones. 
The  Spaniards  brought  with  them  eiglity  ships  and  twentr- 
two  triremes,  with  which  they  penetrated  into  the  harbour 
after  the  fall  of  two  towers.  When  a  great  part  of  lie  works 
of  defence,  as  well  as  of  the  walls,  had  been  overthrown,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  city  coald  be  entered.  King  Alfonso  called 
hia  followers  to  a  conucil  of  war.  He  was  yoong  and  impe- 
tnoos,  and  eager  for  great  enterprises.  '•  When  Bonifacio 
fklls,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  get  possession  of  all  Corsica ;  and  then 
I  will  sail  to  Italy."  He  promised  a  high  reward  to  him  who 
should  Grst  mount  the  walls,  and  plant  the  banner  on  them  : 
and  BO  on  to  the  tenth.  Tbis  the  Spaniards  heard  with  grwit 
joy,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  slorra.  The  people  of 
Bonifacio  suffered  much  from  missiles  and  arrows;  but  they 
resisted  their  assailants  nith  stones,  thrust  tliem  back  into  Ibe 
sea,  with  their  long  lances,  and  made  a  gallant  stand.  All  of 
a  sudden,  the  tower,  called  the  Scarriueio,  fell  down  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  tlie  vessels  bung  on  to  the  breach,  and  Uie 
Spaniards  mounted  the  walls  and  planted  the  banner  on  them. 
In  the  army  of  Ihe  king  arose  the  cry  :  "  Onward,  let  us  storm 
the  city  1"  Then  were  seen  the  soldiers  eagerly  clambering  on 
to  the  walls  by  the  help  of  tlie  masts  and  yards ;  as  they  came 
near  the  Louses,  they  threw  Grebronds  on  the  roofs.  Now, 
there  arose  a  great  tnmult  of  should  and  cries,  on  the  part  of 
the  fngitives,  Ibe  assailants  and  the  besieged.  But  Orlando 
Gaarocchi,  the  heroic  Margaret  Bobia,  and  Chiaro  Gbigfani, 
mshed  upon  the  assailanta ;  and  from  their  staUons  came  Jk- 
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copo  Cataccioli,  Oloranni  Cicancsi,  and  Filippo  Campo — uid 
they  hewed  down  all  the  enemies  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
city,  to  the  la«t  man.  And  then  they  cast  fire  on  the  thipa  in 
the  harbour;  and  bo  was  the  king  driven  back  with  great  low. 

For  three  entire  days  had  the  combat  endnred,  with  inlormi- 
Dkhle  slaoghler  and  conflagration.  Now,  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions  set  to  work  to  repair  the  walls,  and  to  close  np  the 
breaches  with  beams.  Bat,  alas  I  the  floor  magaEinc  was 
bamed.  Alfonso,  in  the  meanwhile,  threw  arrows  with  letters 
into  the  city,  promising  gold  to  all  who  wonid  desert  to  him. 
Two  alone  deserted,  Galliotto  Rostori,  a  Boniracisn,  and  Con- 
rado,  a  Qenoese,  and  these  excited  the  hopes  of  the  king,  when 
they  told  him  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  arms  an<l 
promions  in  the  city.  So  the  king  took  possession  of  yet 
another  hill  close  to  the  city,  and  after  having  drawn  a  donblo 
chain  across  tlie  liarbour,  to  prevent  the  Bonifacians  from 
receiving  any  help  from  the  fSenoi-se,  he  resolved  to  rednce  the 
place  by  a  long  siege.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  doge, 
Thomas  Fregoso,  who  ei|uip|ied  a  fleet  of  seven  ships.  The 
whole  October  through,  aa  well  ns  November  and  December, 
(here  was  such  a  ft-arful  storm  on  the  sea,  that  they  could  not 
leave  the  liarbour  of  Uenoa.  Tbc  Bonifacians  were  rednced 
to  such  a  state  of  misery  by  the  l>omhards  and  the  projectile 
machines,  that  they  were  obliged  to  betake  tbemseWes  to  the 
wood  near  San  Antonio,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  for 
aheller,  as  the  greater  part  of  their  houses  lay  In  mint ;  the 
sentinels  only  were  loft  at  their  posts. 

The  king,  in  the  meantime,  bad  been  reinforced  with  supplies 
of  men  and  vessels  from  Spain ;  but  wishing  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation,  he  solemnly  assuied  those  in  the  city,  that  he 
would  respect  their  laws  and  liberty,  on  condition  of  their  sur- 
render. The  Bonifacians  protracted  the  negotiation  with  the 
envoys,  and  as  they  had  a  miserable  and  famished  look,  the 
Aragoncse  taunted  tbem  with  their  spare  diet,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  conid  not  hold  out  mach  longer  ;  there- 
upon ikej  w«ra  called  lian,  and  from  manj  parts  of  tk«  nits 
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bread  was  thrown  down  on  tba  enemi;,  and  a  cheese 
the  kiiig  made  of  woman's  milk.  Sow  the  king  caused  atl  tlw 
storming  machines  to  advance  to  ihe  nails  with  the  resieb. 
which,  bound  two  by  two,  carried  the  towers.  From  the 
heights  and  from  the  sea-side  the  storm  began  anew.  Against 
the  floating  armaments  the  Bonifaciaus  had,  at  several  piacfj 
on  the  walls,  placed  machines,  which  cost  atones  of  immense 
weight  on  the  farthest  vessels,  and  on  the  nearer  ones  showm 
of  arrows  and  smail  stODcs.  Althoogh  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  iron  hail  of  the  bombards  and  arrows,  and  many  lay 
on  the  gronnd,  torn  to  pieces,  yet  they  held  out  with  wonderful 
bravery.  The  places  of  the  slain  were  immediately  enpplied 
by  the  strong,  the  wonnded  father  by  the  son,  and  the  broiber 
by  the  brother ;  the  women  carried  stones  to  be  tlirowa  down, 
wine  and  bread,  and  took  away  the  wonnded.  They  aUo 
armed  themselves  with  shielda  and  lances,  and  supplied  the 
places  of  men  on  the  walls.  There  were  mnny  who  coald  not 
carry  oEF  their  fallen  kinsmen,  nntil  the  enemy  were  dri*en 
back  ;  the  besiegers  also  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  sword,  tbt 
scythe,  and  the  hooked  lance,  as  they  were  met  in  their  attempt 
to  scale  the  walls,  and  many  were  crushed  to  pieces,  as  they 
raonntcd  the  ramparts  with  ladders.  At  other  points,  torchn, 
bnrning  pitch,  and  liquid  rosin  were  poured  so  tasi  on  the 
enemy,  that  they  did  not  know  where  to  run  or  bow  to  shelter 
themselves. 

The  Bonifacians  being  exhausted  bj  the  fatigne  of  seven! 
days'  incessant  lighting,  the  king  resolved  once  more  to  concen- 
trate all  his  forces  for  a  general  storm  on  the  following  day. 
Ths  battle  then  raged  anew  and  with  greater  fury,  as  the  enemy 
advanced  with  all  their  machines,  towers,  and  catapults,  and 
poured  down  on  the  city  a  continual  tempest  of  stones,  arrows, 
and  iron  mbsiles. 

Only  the  tower  of  Scarinco  was  not  assailed  by  the  bombs, 
in  order  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  already  scaled  the  ram- 
parts from  the  ships'  towers,  might  not  be  injured.  T^ 
women,  covered  with  armour,  fought  incessantly  elongode 
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the  men,  aud  threw  harpoons.  Prom  tbe  sliips'  towers  and 
masls,  howeTer,  tbe  S)inDianIs  couliiiuall;  nbot  arrows  aod 
leaden  glands  ttom  certain  hand  bombs  of  CB<it  bronxe,  which 
were  ns  hollow  na  a  reed,  and  were  called  sclopetns.  These 
pieces  of  lend  were  impelled  b;  fire,  and  would  pierce  a  man 
through  his  armour.  (Tbns  describes  Uie  chronicler  those  gans, 
which  then  aoknoKD,  are  now  too  common,  Bias!  in  Coreica.) 
The  enemy  also  threw  Trom  the  ships  a  aulphurcons  ditst  on  tlie 
faonsea  and  men,  and  then  fire,  so  that  man;  were  half  consumed, 
■nd  thf  walls  of  others  fell  headlong  out  of  the  breach.  Thus 
stood  the  breach  open  to  the  enemy,  near  to  the  Freghera 
tower.  When  the  solphnr  sraoke  which  had  enveloped  the 
breach  as  with  thick  darkness,  was  swept  off  b;  the  wind,  there 
were  to  be  seen  matrons,  bands  of  children,  and  others,  carry* 
ing  shot  and  stones  of  every  kind  to  the  walls,  to  sopply  the 
combatants ;  when  they  discoTcrcd  the  place  racant,  they  set 
■p  a  lond  howl  and  cry.  Then  the  mothers  implored  their 
ions,  daugbten  their  fathers,  wires  their  buabands.  to  return 
to  the  defence  of  tbe  breach.  The  priests  aod  monka  raahed 
to  arms,  and  bnrled  down  burning  bundles  of  tow  and  dlssoked 
chalk.  This  helped  so  incredibly,  that  most  of  the  ossaJlanU, 
blinded  by  pain,  and  the  clouds  of  light  dust,  could  no  longer 
toko  aim,  but  shot  at  random. 

This  wa«  the  hardest  day  for  the  citizens,  but  it  resulted  in 
tbe  wounding  and  killing  of  great  numbers  of  the  besiegtm. 

Tbe  inara  pretsing,  from  day  to  day  became  the  siege,  so 
much  the  mors  froqnenl  were  the  Icttem  to  the  senate  and  doge 
of  Genoa,  Envoklng  them  to  eome  to  the  aid  of  Bonifacio.  But 
the  king,  baring  received  new  reinforcements,  gare  the  signal 
to  bis  troops,  and  they  took  up  their  arms  again.  By  water 
and  land,  in  leren  places,  fierce  was  tbe  asoault ;  yet  Ihey  could 
not  iienctmlo  into  tbe  city,  for  new  walla  were  immediutely 
erected  on  the  raiafl  of  the  fallen  ones,  and  the  armed  men  filled 
up  tbe  breaches,  in  the  place  of  bulwarks.  Alfonso  next  raised 
ft  mo*eal>le  fottndation  against  the  great  gate,  eight  (eel  hith, 
OD  wblcb  wu  phwed  a  lower  of  t«n  stories,  Ibat  overtopped  Uw 
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walls.  As,  nnder  a  constant  shover  of  misHles,  the  mil  asi 
totrer  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  g&te,  it  soddenlf 
opened,  and  llie  people  rushed  oot,  harling  Gre  and  braadt 
on  the  nail  and  the  tower,  and  this  annoying  work  tbej  prose- 
cuted a  long  time. 

The  storm  did  not  cease  by  night  or  day,  and  nothing  was 
neglected  by  the  Bonifacianii  that  coald  bold  the  enemj  in 
check,  either  by  the  constrnctioa  of  new  walls,  or  incessant 
sallies  against  their  works.  The  poor  people  had  oot  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  and  they  were  exfaaasted  by  continoal  exertion, 
watching  by  night  and  day,  noands,  and  hanger.  There  were 
bnrials  every  day,  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face  oo  all 
sides,  while  the  lamenting  cries  of  bereayed  wives  and  mothers 
were  heard  by  day,  as  well  as  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
In  the  meaiitiroe,  such  was  the  dearth  of  provisions,  that  tbey 
were  compelled  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  herbs,  and  how  mnch 
longer  could  they  wait  for  help  from  Genoa  1  The  people  of 
Bonifacio  suffered  beyond  hnman  endurance  from  famine ;  and 
even  horse  and  ass  flesh  were  a  lusnry  for  them  in  those  dan. 
Some  of  them  ato  all  kinds  of  weeds,  such  even  as  the  cattle 
wonld  not  toneh,  roots  and  wild  fruits,  as  well  as  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  hitherto  untasted  animals.  Despairing  of  deliverance, 
many,  weeping  and  wailing,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  thtan- 
selves,  and  others,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  gronnd,  would  have 
died  from  starvation,  if  they  had  not  been  relieved  by  the  pliy 
of  the  women  ;  for  the  pious  women  of  Bonifacio  freely  gave 
their  own  milk  to  their  brothers,  children,  and  blood  relaliosw 
to  drink :  and  in  that  siege  there  was  no  one  in  all  Bonifacio 
who  had  not  sucked  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

As  now,  in  this  dreadful  extremity  of  misery,  no  bclp  had 
shown  itself,  the  Bonifacians  bonud  themselves  by  treaty  to 
flnrrender  the  city,  if,  within  forty  days,  the  Genoese  did 
not  come  to  their  deliverance.  Two  men  and  thirty  children 
of  the  chief  nobles  were  given  as  hostages.  Bat  the  Bonifa- 
cians were  in  great  trouble  because  the  king  of  Arra^n  pre- 
vented them  from   sending    messengers   to  Oonoa.      Tbey, 
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Diercfore,  liuilt  a  small  vessel  with  all  epocd,  qdi],  id  Uie  dark- 
seas  (>r  the  uiglit,  they  let  it  down  b;  ropes  from  that  part  of 
the  rock  which  faced  Sardinia  aod  was  inviBibJe  to  the  coeniT- 
Witli  it  also  descended  the  young  men,  twentr-foar  in  number, 
who  were  to  man  it  and  act  as  envoys.  Tliey  took  with 
them  lottcre  fVom  the  magistracy  to  Genoa,  and  a  great  molti- 
tude  of  citizens  accompanied  thorn,  with  good  widies,  to  the 
«dge  of  the  rock.  The  women  had,  in  turns,  given  thom  their 
breasts  to  suck,  for  they  took  no  food  with  them.  After  many 
dan^rs  on  the  sea,  where  they  were  detained  a  long  while  by 
the  wind,  the  coarageoos  envoys  at  last  reached  Genoa,  and 
made  the  senate  acqnainted  with  the  desperate  condition  to 
which  the  Bonifacians  were  reduced. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  solemn  procession  was  resolved  on  in 
Bonifacio,  to  implore  Ood  for  rescue  from  the  enemy,  and  for 
the  forgivencM  of  sins.  The  procession  went  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Maria  to  St.  Jacob's,  and  thence  to  San  Domenico 
and  all  the  churches;  aud,  altbougli  it  was  winter  cold,  all 
walked  in  their  bare  feet,  singing  liyinus  with  great  devotion. 
There  was  prayer  all  day  long  in  the  chnrches,  and  the  thoaghta 
of  all  were  continually  turned  on  ddirerauce  aud  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  messengers  with  news  from  flenoa. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  they,  at  length,  returned,  by  night,  in 
their  little  vessel,  to  Bonifacio,  gave  the  sign,  and  wore  drawn 
ap  by  ropes.  The  joy  in  the  city  was  ao  great  that  the  people 
appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  their  senses.  As  the  messen- 
gers went  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  senate  sat  in 
BCftsioD  day  and  night,  all  the  people  poured  afler  them  to  bear 
the  retnlt  of  their  mission.  They  delivered  letters  from  the 
Doge,  after  the  reading  of  which  they  were  inlrodnccd  to  the 
■asembly  of  the  people.  I'icino  Cataccioll,  the  chief  of  tha 
measengcrs,  there  mode  a  particular  report,  coupled  with  the 
usnrance  that  the  Genoese  Deet  was  ready,  and  unly  awaited  a 
lavonrable  wind  to  set  sail.  At  this  glad  tidings  the  aeuate 
of  Booifscio  now  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving  of  thn-e  days, 
■sd  thne  waa  no  koands  t»  the  rejoicing  in  the  city  when  tha 
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little  flonr  was  distributed  rfaicb  th<?  cnroirs  bad  broi^tiil  wiA 
them  from  Genoa. 

The  stipulated  dav  of  surrender  approached  n  ithoat  an  j  eigta 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Ociioese  fleet,  and  the  anbiissadors  of 
the  kitiff  already  pressed  the  senale  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  "  If, 
by  to-morrow  night,  the  Genoese  do  not  make  their  appear- 
ance," declared  the  anziani,  "we  will  sorrender."  Then 
began  there  a  weeping  and  wailing  of  women  and  chUdren, 
and  all  were  seized  with  despair.  But  the  senate  Bommoned 
the  people  together  for  consultation.  Guglielmo  Bobia  there 
urged  the  people  to  hold  out,  and  he  inTohed  the  shade  of 
Coant  Bonifacio,  the  founder  of  the  city,  to  in^ire  them  with 
bis  spirit,  that  they  might  preserve  their  liberty.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  fight  on  to  the  last  moment.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  cry  throngh  the  cily  that  the  Genoese  were  coming. 
An  the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  on  all  the  towers  were  seen 
signal  Gres  ;  endless  shonU  of  exnltation  were  raised  on  high. 
The  Spaniards  were  astonished,  as  they  yet  saw  nothing  of  the 
Genoese,  and  their  ambassadors,  at  earliest  dawn,  presented 
themselves  before  the  gate  and  demanded  the  sorrender  of  the 
city,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  The  Bonifadans, 
however,  replied  that  they  had  received  the  Genoese  aid  in  lh« 
night  And,  lo  and  behold,  armed  naen  appeared,  carrying  a 
Genoese  banner  at  their  head,  and  marching  three  times  arooad 
the  walls,  with  lances  and  glittering  armoar;  for  all  thewomoi, 
in  the  night,  had  dre£sed  themselves  in  martial  attire,  that  the 
fighting  men  of  Bonifacio  might  appear  to  be  tripled  in  bhib- 
ber.  When  now  Alfonso  of  Aragon  saw  this  Bpeelaele,  he 
exclaimed — "  Have,  then,  the  Genoese  wings,  that  they  eonid 
enter  a  place  which  we  have  beset  on  all  sides  V  And  be 
again  caused  all  his  machines  of  war  to  advance  to  another 
itorming  of  the  city. 

But  the  Genoese,  tn  truth,  made  their  appearance  on  tbe 
fourth  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  earren- 
der,  and  cast  anchor  iu  sight  of  the  channel.  Angelo  Bolmi 
and  some  other  brave  men  swam  in  tlie  night  to  their  reeacte. 
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ftnd  strnck  all  with  horror  at  their  famine- stricken  appeat^ni^e. 
Bnt  the  Genoese  cafilaitis  declaretl  that  ihcv  dare  not  attack  Uio 
Spaniards.  At  this,  Bobia,  aa  if  Ihundcr-slriick,  remained 
■ilent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — "  We  hnre  placed  all  onr 
hopes  on  God  and  you.  You  must  attack  the  enemy,  and  we 
wUl  help  ;oa."     The  Genoese  trembled  with  fear 

Alfonso  lost  no  lime  in  turning;  a  part  of  his  licet  against  the 
GentH-BC.  and  ho  directed  his  bombs  on  the  hnrboar,  to  cut  off 
til  chance  of  snccoor.  The  Genoese  did  not  dare  to  assail  the 
Spaniards,  until  the  jonng  Giovanni  Fregoso,  Raphael  Negro, 
and  other  chief  men,  insisted  in  the  council  on  offenuvc  opera* 
tions.  Jacopo  Beneaia,  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  all,  strenu- 
ously urged  hostilities.  For  aeven  hours,  the  battle  fiercely 
raged  in  the  harbour  and  before  the  rock,  as  the  Teseels  struck 
against  each  other  in  the  narrow  space,  and  could  not  be  freel/ 
manceitrred  for  want  of  room.  At  the  same  time,  the  Boni- 
Ihcians  threw  firebrands  and  missiles  of  every  kind  down  from 
the  ramparts.  The  Genoese,  however,  buret  the  harbour  cbaios, 
and  opened  their  way  to  Bonifacio.  Indescribable  was  the  joy 
of  the  famished  people  when  seven  Genoese  provision  shipe 
anchored  beneath  their  walls,  and  unloaded  their  life-giving 
freight. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon,  perceiving  that  there  waa  no  further  hope 
of  the  conqnctt  of  Bonifacio,  raised  the  siege,  and  taking  the 
hostages  with  him,  in  deep  mortification  and  chagrin,  set  latl 
for  Italy  In  January.  1421 
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OTHER    BEMINISENCKS 

My  locaoda  stood  opposite  an  old  and  dark  boiia«,  whose 
marble  comked  door  attracted  ni,v  attention,  from  the  caning 
and  the  arms  of  Genoa  with  Gothic  initials  on  >L  Great 
was  m;  gratification,  when  I  was  told  that  tbe  eatperoT. 
Churles  v.,  had  passed  two  days  and  two  nigUts  in  llut 
house.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  1  bod  found  a  fellow-coualrrawo 
and  a  good  friend  on  this  foreign  rock.  The  honse  to  me  spoke 
German,  broad  Flemish  Qcnuan,  and  wlicn  I  obseired  tbr 
trindow  at  which  Cbarles  V.  stood,  it  seemed  oTcrsluido«cd 
with  German  history,  and  it  suggested  man;  namee ;  Lntber, 
Worms,  Augsburg,  Wirtcmberg,  Morilz  of  Saxonj,  PbUip 
of  Uei^e,  Schiller  and  Don  Carlos,  Goethe  and  EgmoaL 
Cbarles  V.  is  a  striking  character.  Uc  was  the  last  emfwnw 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  :  for  againiit  the  emperor,  i> 
whose  dominions  the  snn  nerer  sat,  there  arose  a  little  mu 
in  a  gray  cowl,  who  dropped  a  word,  which  blew  tite  empire  to 
pieces,  like  a  bomb.  Itut  tLe;  reason  foolishly  who  repron 
Charles  T.  for  not  hating  understood  the  reformatioD,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Before  his  end 
ramc,  he  grew  tired  ;  and  the  man  whose  aiitire  life  had  been  a 
continued  contest  with  tlie  powers  which  ruined  Qermaoy,  with 
France  and  the  rcformntion,  gave  up  his  dominions,  and  rr- 
cognizing  the  nncerlaint;  of  life,  became  a  hermit  and  laid  hiut- 
sclf  down  in  his  coffin.  I  was  vcrv  glad  that  I  had  srtn  Titian'^ 
splendid  portrait  of  Charles  T.,  for  my  neighbour  at  the  wio- 
dow  was  no  mere  vision,  bat  became  to  me  a  person  of  flesh 
nnd  bones. 

It  was  an  accident  that  brought  the  emperor  to  BonifM 
according  to  my  friend  Lorenzo.     In  1541,  on  liis  rvtam  I 
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nia  nnsDccesaful  eipcdilioii  a^^inst  Alfficra,  the  erappror  being 
compelled  by  a  Uorni  to  anchor  in  the  galf  uf  Simla  Mniia,  in 
the  oeigbhourbood  of  Bonifacio,  went  ou  shore  with  his  gnilc, 
aod  carioDS  to  kaoir  Bomething  of  ibe  idbuiicts  nod  cnntoms 
of  the  country,  which  were  then  as  rude  and  martini  as  now, 
no  entered  a  Tineyard.  Filip{>o  C'atnccioli,  the  proprietor  of 
the  same,  irho  happened  to  bo  in  it  at  that  parlicntur  moment, 
otTered  ttie  emperor  some  of  hia  grapes,  and  in  the  conrse  of 
his  conversation,  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  seeing  Ihe  curioas 
cily  of  Itonifacio,  which  had  baffled  the  arms  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragon.  The  Corsican  proposed  to  accompany  him  thither, 
offered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  and  promised  to  re- 
spect hia  incoguito.  lie  gave  him  his  horse,  which  the  em- 
peror mounted,  and  the  littJc  procession  commenced  iu  march. 
Cataccioli,  however,  sent  a  messenger  in  advance  to  inform  the 
amiani  that  Charles,  king  of  8|>ain,  and  Gmpcrur  uf  the  Uoly 
Roman  Empire  would  that  day  l>c  the  guest  of  llonifocio. 
When  Charles  come  in  eight  of  tiie  city,  the  cannon  were  til 
lired  at  once,  and  the  oulponring  people  shouled  :  "  XvWra 
Var/ti  Hi  Sptffna .'"  Turning  to  Calaccioli,  ihe  surprised  no- 
naich  said ;  "  You  have  betrayed  rae,  friend."  ■■  >'o,"  rolled 
be,  "  it  is  the  nature  of  the  cannon  of  Bonifacio  that  they  ar« 
fired  by  ihe  snnbeauiti  whenever  a  prii^^  comes  near  them." 

Charles  prxjceeded  to  Cntaecioli's  house,  where  he  was  hand- 
somely enterlAined  and  lodged.  On  his  departure,  he  called 
his  host  and  said  to  him  :  "  Mj  friend,  I  beg  that  you  will  atk 
three  faraani  of  me,  in  return  for  the  generons  hoKpitulity  1 
have  received  at  your  hands."  CatlaccioH  asked  three  privileges 
for  Ihc  city,  and  these  being  granted,  the  em|>en>r  nrxt  gave 
bim  pcrmisfion  to  solicit  a  favour  for  himxelf;  the  Comiran 
reflected  i  lung  while,  and  then  said  ;  "  If  your  majesty  will 
command  my  iwdy,  after  death,  to  lie  interred  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Ihe  calhednil,  it  will  bo  the  greatest  honour  and  distimrtjon 
ever  conferred  on  any  citlicn  of  Bonifacio,  as  no  byman  has 
hitherto  been  iwrmitted  to  be  bnried  tliere." 

The  emiMTor  >o  ordalnei),  nnd  Cntncrluli  acompnnied  him 
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R^in  lo  tlie  harbour,  and  arter  )iis  guest  had  ^ne  on  boMd, 
lie  took  the  horse  that  tie  had  riildea  and  shot  him  on  the  spot. 

Cataccioli's  house  is  not  entirely  finished,  as  there  are  seTeral 
gups  in  its  nails,  for  the  aniiani  had  prohibited  its  constrac- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  fortress.  Cataccioli  promised  to  bmid 
a  lightboDSe  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  were  alloired  lo  complete 
his  boiiBc;  to  which  proposition  the  niBgistracj  finally  agreed. 
Thus  thej'  were  both  bailt  together,  the  faro  np  from  its  foDD- 
dalioDs,  and  the  honse  to  its  roof,  with  the  exception  of  some 
gaps  which  were  left  in  the  wail. 

From  his  tall  and  handsome  6gure,  Cataccioli  whs  called  b; 
the  people  AUo  BeUo.  His  family  was  one  of  the  richest  and 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  is  well  known  in  its  history. 

As  I  looked  at  this  temporary  residence  of  Charles  T.,  mf 
eye  fell  on  the  island  of  Sanla  MaddaJena,  which  lies  on  tbe 
edge  of  Sardinia.  I  distinctly  saw  tlie  lower  upon  it,  and  I 
could  almost  imagine  Uieyoun)^  artillery  officer  Xapoleon  jnnip- 
iiig  out  of  a  boat  ihere  to  lake  the  tower.  Napoleon  resided 
almost  eight  months  in  Bonifacio,  in  n  honse  opposite  to  thai 
of  Charles  V.  This  meeting  here  of  two  great  imperial  ramcs 
is  curious,  for  Napoleon  it  was  who  broke  to  pieces  lUe  aocieni 
end  glorious  empire  of  Charles  Y. 

lu  the  former  days  of  its  prosperity,  Bouirucio  had  some 
twenty  churches  and  cloisters.  The  latter  have  been  razed,  and 
of  the  former  only  three  are  left,  the  cathedral  San  Domenico, 
and  San  Francesco.  The  first  is  a  large  heavy  church,  of  Pisan 
■rcliitecture,  and  Is  lost  in  the  narrow  streets  that  sarroand  it. 
Its  spacious  portico  is  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  promenade 
of  the  citizens,  who  there  take  their  walks,  as  the  Venitians  io 
the  arcades  of  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  In  former  limes,  the 
senate  of  Bonifacio  also  assembled  in  this  cathedral  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affairs  of  the  eity. 

Farther  on,  against  the  edge  of  the  rock,  is  the  beaatifol 
church  of  San  Domenico,  which  belonged  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  whose  triangle  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  walls.  Tbe 
interior  is  constructed  in  the  purest  Ooihic  proportions,  and  it 
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only  wanU  a  fiDiBhcd  Ta^nilo  to  prodnro  nn  ((inalljr  Hno  ett^mal 
tifect.  Jl  \e  nnqnestionably  the  (inoat  charch  of  Coraica,  after 
llio  rained  CBOonica  of  Mariana.  Its  suow-wbite  octagon 
lower,  whkh  the  Piaana  be^n,  looka  lilie  the  cwnellaud  lowor 
of  a  fortress.  1  fannd  manj  tombs  of  xhe  Templars,  and 
Genoese  nobles,  aB  well  as  one  of  the  Dorias,  in  this  tihurcli. 
Cardinal  Fe«ch  presented  it  with  some  paintings,  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  great  valne.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  £x 
rolut,  llie  votlre  pictures  on  wood,  which  the  good  citizena 
of  Itonirncio  have  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of  St.  Domenicm 
for  preserratiun  from  danger.  There  is  maoj  a  devotional 
picture  among  ihcm,  that  gives  a  very  litclj'  represontatioD  of 
piratical  sccnea. 

The  third  church,  San  Francesco,  ia  small  j  it  poaseE*sts  one 
nirioaity.  however,  the  onlj  living  fountain  of  water  in  Boni- 
fncio.  The  Bonifaciiuis,  besides  this  spring,  have  only  cisterns 
of  min  water,  excavated  deep  in  tlic  roek  by  the  Oonocse. 

Most  of  the  old  cloisters  of  Corsica  belonged  to  thv  Fran' 
ciscans.  These  monks  broaglit  great  riches  with  tbcm  into  the 
island,  and  their  patron  saint,  as  the  story  goes,  onco  visited 
Corsica  in  person.  Ue  was  in  Bonifacio,  and  as  the  people  of 
this  cily  are  reckoned  the  roost  religiooa  of  the  Island,  I  will 
n-kle  a  legend  on  the  nuthuritj  of  my  friend  Lorenzo. 

The  abandoned  cloister  of  Han  Unilinno,  which  overhangs 
the  gulf,  was  bailt  at  tbe  saggo'tion  of  St.  Francis  himself.  In 
the  following  mnuner.  One  day  he  enlertd,  I  know  nut  on 
wliat  voyage,  the  harbour  of  Itonifacio,  and  landed  on  tite 
fhoru.  As  it  was  night,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  lionsr, 
for  shelter  and  refrMhninnt.  Hot  he  was  not  so  fortnnale  as 
the  emperor  Charlei  V.,  for  they  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  as 
he  looked  as  rongh  and  savage  ns  a'Corsican  Itandit.  St. 
Francis  Mroed  away  wltb  a  sad  heart,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
groito  near  tbe  house,  where,  after  having  commended  himself 
to  heaven,  he  fell  osleep.  Not  long  after,  a  srrting  maid  cam« 
from  the  honse,  as  was  her  cnilom,  to  throw  some  slop  in  th« 
groito.     As  she  rntrred  (Iip  envx,  she  saw  something  shiiiio^. 
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wbich  frightcDed  her  to  sach  a  decree,  that  Bhe  had  alKait 
thrown  the  coutcnts  of  tlie  pail  over  Ibe  holj  man  himself ;  for 
it  va6  be  vrho  shed  this  lustre.  St.  Fraocis  thereapon  rose  np 
frum  the  earth,  and  wilh  a  gentle  smile,  said  to  the  maid,  "  Do, 
mv  dear  friend,  as  jou  have  always  done,  for  I  have  liTed  a 
whole  jesT  in  a  pig-stve,  as  all  the  world  knows."  Bat  tbt 
foolish  nnid  ran  off  screaming  to  the  honse;  where  ehe  stU 
that  she  had  found  a  mao  in  the  grotto,  who  possessed  the 
tiuality  of  emitting  light  from  certain  parts  of  his  body.  The 
report  soon  spread  through  the  eitv,  and  the  Bonifadaas  hnr- 
ried  to  the  spot,  raised  Ibe  holj'  man  oa  their  shonldcn,  carastd 
him.  and  begged  hitn  to  leave  behind  some  memorikl  of  In 
visit.  Si.  Francis,  therenpon,  said,  "  My  friends  let  ns  erect 
then  a  little  convent,  as  s.  lasting  monument."  The  people 
immediately  brought  stones  to  the  spot,  and  the  worthy  Btuni 
laid  the  comer-stone  himself,  after  which  he  took  leare,  asd 
embarked  in  his  vessel.  The  conveDt  was  not  named  aJler 
him,  becanse  he  was  not  at  that  time  pronounced  a  saint,  bol 
after  St.  Julian.  The  Bonifacians  sobscqaently  bnilt.  in  his 
honour,  the  church  of  San  Francesco.  Near  by,  in  old  titnei, 
on  the  rock,  there  stood  a  grove  of  pines,  myrtles,  and  boi- 
wood,  which  was  truly  wonderful,  as  it  grew  in  the  naked 
chalk-slone.  It  waa  prohibited,  on  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
right  hand,  from  cutting  down  any  tree  in  this  wood.  Holy 
hermits  dwelt  therein,  praised  God,  and  sang  pious  bymns  higlt 
over  the  sea,  in  the  clear  tur.  The  wood  and  the  hermilagt 
have  disappeared,  and  the  sentinel  now  paces  to  and  fro  ibere, 
•■  whistling  a  martial  air. 

LI  was  awakened  on  the  I5th  of  Angnst.  by  the  thnnder  of 
cannon  beneath  my  window.  In  my  sleep,  I  thought  it  was 
the  Spaniards  and  Alfonso  of  Aragon  firing  bombs,  and  ar- 
rows,  and  shot,  against  the  rock,  but  I  soon  remembered  that 
this  cannonade  was  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Napoleon  I. ,  and  llie  hoi;  vir^n  Mary.  For  NapolcM 
was  bom  on  the  festival  of  the  assumption  of  the  t 
Qod,  BO  both  have  the  hononr  to  receive  Ibe  popnlai 


•"or  Napolwa 
he  tnotbflF^^B 
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on  the  same  da;.  The  caanoa  roared  acrou  the  channel,  load 
enouf^h  to  awake  the  Sardinianfl  from  Hleep.  How  beantiful 
and  restive  was  the  morning,  and  inteoselj  blue  the  sky  and  sea, 
and  how  tranqnil  and  balm;  the  air ! 

The  little  population  of  Boniracio,  on  this  day,  gwam  in  a 
■ea  of  joy.  The  whole  day  Ion;  there  was  an  nproar  in  the 
Btrects,  which  were  gayly  decorated  with  the  national  colonre, 
in  which  were  inscribed  the  proud  words,  rrpubliiju*  francaUt, 
hbertf,  tgaUte./ralemiU.  "  That  ia  nothing  new,"  eaid  a  Boni- 
facian  to  me,  "as  we  have  always  been  true  rcpnblicaaa."  I 
>aw  many  groups  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  great  gate,  playinff 
the  old,  knightly  game  of  chess.  Others  strolled  about  the 
piojuM,  exhibiting  their  fine  clothes,  and  aoiasing  IhemselTes  in 
various  ways. 

To  me,  a  popular  holiday  is  always  a  source  of  pleasure, 
from  tha  joyoQS  aspect  of  everything,  and  mnch  did  it  gratify 
ne  to  see  this  world-abandoned  popaiatiou,  reposing  on  its 
cliff,  and  taxing  their  scanty  means  for  a  childish  feast.  These 
poor  people  have  but  little  to  dirersify  life,  and  render  it 
agreeable ;  no  tJieatre,  no  society,  horses,  carriages  or  music, 
and  hardly  a  newspaper.  Many  are  bom  here,  and  go  dowu 
to  tbcir  graves  in  the  ehalli  rock,  without  etcr  having  seen 
Ajaccio.  They  live  here,  on  tlieir  lofty  rock,  and  have  nothing 
but  light  and  air,  and  a  great  view  of  the  slraitM  and  the  niouu- 
t*ins  of  Sardinia.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  with  what  uat 
tliey  must  enjoy  a  holiday. 

The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  hail  ni>o  come  to  Boniracio, 
to  SM  the  great  procession,  and  a  curious  rprciocle  it  was  to 
■M  iO  many  gayly  bedizened  maidens  walking  about  the  dreary 
■treeta,  and  the  young  girls  laughing  from  the  windows  of  their 
bonaea,  dressed  in  white,  with  dowers  in  their  hair ;  for  I  be- 
lieve all  the  maidens  of  Bonifacio  iroro  angels  in  the  procea- 
■ion,*  OB  that  day. 

SolTDt  of  cannon  annonnced  the  starting  of  the  proctaalon, 

d  buf*  t  ui(*l*  Ib 
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which  issued  forth  from  the  church  of  St.  Maria,  bUxing  wM 
ligbtG,  and  proceeded  to  that  of  San  Domenico.  CmcifixM^ 
old  church  banners,  which  jet  had  a  Genoese  look,  led  the 
wBj,  sad  then  followed  the  train  of  men,  women,  and  maideDS 
bearing  lighted  tapers,  with  the  bol;  virgin  closing  the  rear, 
and  borne  aloft,  on  the  fihonldera  of  fonr  stont  men.  On  each 
corner  of  the  platform  stood  a  painlod  wooden  angel,  holding 
a  bnnch  of  Sowers,  and  in  the  midst,  on  blue  wooden  cloadji, 
was  suspended  Marr  herself,  also  of  wood.  A  silver  crown  of 
gloiy  encircled  her  head,  and  aronnd  her  neck  was  enspended 
s  precious  corol  chain,  which  had  been  fished  np  by  the  fisher- 
men. Half  Bonifacio  walked  in  the  procession,  and  mssr 
pretty  children  were  in  tbe  throng,  with  white  garments,  aai 
pale  faces  that  seemed  to  hare  been  formed  ont  of  the  gjpmm 
of  Bonifacio.  All  carried  was  lights,  but  the  aea-breei«  we»t 
likewise  in  the  procession,  a  great  long  fignre  of  white  chalk, 
and  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle  of  chalk  dnsL  It  blew  ovl 
the  cnniiles  of  tbe  pretty  gvpsum  figures,  one  after  the  other, 
ajid  before  the  procession  reached  San  Domenico,  it  had  woo 
tbe  moccoli  game,  and  hod  extinguished  tbe  last  light.  I 
also  accompanied  It  to  San  Domenico.  When  some  one  asked 
Die,  bow  the  procession  pleased  me,  I  looked  in  his  exulting 
eyes,  and  replied,  tiffnore  mio,  rUa  t  marat-igKaMa.  I  wai 
pleased  with  the  childish  simplicity  and  enjoyment  of  the/?(r. 
In  tbe  evening,  an  immense  bonfire  was  made  in  the  narrow 
street  before  the  state  honse,  and  all  the  streets  were  illuminated 
by  it.  WHien  I  asked  why  all  this  fire,  they  replied,  thai  it 
was  in  honour  of  Napoleon.  Thus  celebrated  Bonifacio  the 
great  festiTal,  and  a  joyons  and  happy  one  it  was  ;  late  in  the 
night,  I  yet  heard  tbe  tinkling  of  the  mandolines,  and  the 
TOice  of  glad  singers  in  the  streets. 
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Is  tlie  arumoon,  bpfore  the  d&rknesa  came  on,  it  n-ag  my 
plensiire  to  go  ont  or  the  fortress  gate,  and  sit  on  the  high 
shore.  There  I  bad  a  most  original  piclore  around  me ; 
Bonifacio  od  tlie  rock  near  lo  me  overhanging  the  sea,  tbo 
boBDtiftil  Etraiti,  aod  the  neighbouriog  Sardinia.  Mjr  good 
friend  Lorenzo  speaks  of  a  book  lie  read,  in  which  this  rock 
of  Bonifacio  is  pat  down  as  the  scvenly- second  wonder  of  the 
world.  As  I  sal  down  on  the  atone  bench  on  the  shore,  I 
overlooked  the  whole  flight  of  steps  wbich  leads  down  lo  the 
Darina.  I'eoplc  were  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of  the  gat«, 
and  riding  up  in  sigzng  on  their  litllo  nsncs,  or  driving  there 
bufure  them  laden  with  melons.  I  Dover  rcmcmljer  lo  have 
seen  ftuck  Utile  asses  as  in  Bonifacio,  and  1  could  not  understand 
how  a  man  could  bestride  such  a  little  animal.  I  saw  no  iicnona 
with  guns,  as  it  is  nut  the  custom  to  carry  them  here.  As  I 
tat  on  the  little  bench  by  the  little  3.  Kocco  cliapcl,  I  was  soon 
anrronoded  by  an  in(|ui«itivo  group,  who  sal  down  alongside  of 
me  in  a  friendly  way,  and  asked  tne  whence  I  came,  and  what  I 
wanted,  and  if  my  native  country  was  civilized  or  not.  Tho 
latter  question  was  often  addressed  to  me,  when  I  said  I  waa 
from  Prussia.  A  gentlemanly -looking  person  took  a  seat  by 
me,  one  evening,  and  when  we  fell  into  a  conversation  on  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  he  saddetily  eipreued  his  surprltce 
that  the  Prassians  spoke  Italian.  My  friend  neit  asked  me  if 
I  spoke  Latin.  On  my  answering  that  1  nnderelood  Latin,  h« 
said  that  be  also  was  acquainted  wilb  it,  and  thereupon  he  com- 
menced to  speak  :  Mullut  annot  Jam  ifruni,  rht  lu  Hon  hah*a 
pnrlato  U  latittum.  As  I  attempted  likewise  to  answer  in  Latin, 
I  found  that  mv  I.«Un  immolialely  tnrued  into  Italian,  and  that 
41  («l) 
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I  coald  express  mysijlf  do  better  than  the  Bonifociaii.  Two 
kiD<lro()  lan^agcE  niingie  together  on  the  tongue,  when  onlj 
one  of  them  is  in  daily  use. 

The  gentlemaD  also  qnotcd  to  me  the  prophecj  of  Ronsseaii 
in  Corsica,  irhich  one  nefer  faila  of  hearing  when  he  speaks 
with  edocated  Corsicana. 

More  beaatiful  contiDoally  grows  the  view  of  the  Btraits  in 
the  evening  light.  There  drive  aloug  the  sail-boats,  strnggling 
against  the  waves,  illuminotcd  b;  the  golden  rajs  or  the  dts 
clining  snn  ;  solitary  cliffs  rise  darkly  from  water,  and  in  violet 
glow  the  moantains  of  Sardinia.  Directly  in  front  of  me  were 
the  pictnresqne  moantains  of  Tcmpio  and  Limbora,  a  little 
beyond  the  heights  which  cover  Saasari,  and  to  the  left,  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid  of  mountains,  of  which  no  one  could  give  me 
the  name.  The  beams  of  the  evening  snn  strike  directly  on 
the  near  coast,  and  the  Sardinian  town  of  Longo  Boido.  I 
could  distinctly  distinguish  the  honses,  and  I  fancied  to  mvself 
the  strips  of  shadow,  as  people  of  the  island  walking  abont. 
In  quiet  nights  I  was  told  it  was  not  uncommon  to  bear  acrofs 
the  channel,  the  besting  of  the  drums  in  Longo  Sardo.  I 
counted  six  towers  along  the  coast ;  Castello  and  Porto  Torrea, 
the  nearest  towns  on  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Sassarf,  I 
could  not  make  out.  My  hospitable  friend  Lorenzo  had  studied 
three  years  iu  Sassari,  had  much  to  tell  of  the  Sards,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  language. 

Silcnttj  gmie  ve  down  below, 
Orer  Iho  while  fuam-iished  rout, 
And  the  blue  onten  of  tbe  strait. 


Laiel;  art  Iboa,  Sardlnii, 
Witb  th;  rsr-gtiaiiimg  ihellr  ihoTwi, 
And  ihj  gnsn.  myiile-eroiniri  brow, 
Biiin  or  Coniea,  bron  ud  wUdI 

Like  to  D  girdle  of  rand  b^^gb^ 
Are  llij  red  cliff)  and  *estlered  reef). 
With  lamaj  n  ndo  and  jagged  sap* 
CiicUog  lb;  loveij  fuim  abont.' 
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Ab  ttimi  UraDioI  wbit*  1  look 

On  Iboia  gli<t>oiii«  mouDliiitii  blu*  >nd  br] 

Within  tay  inul  itrf  fenlingi  vako, 

And  with  ilruBg  cmutiun  nj  boMU  i««U> 

BsMtifiil  moanUiiu  of  LImban— 
Hnrmorad  Larvnia  to  blmHlf ! 
Bal,  ob,  bloa  nosaUioj,  ya  ua  Talia 
A*  tbi  *ui«iuii7  ttoet  of  liT*  I 

Ahr  lika  nppbln  |lum  j<  all 
Wllh  hMTaDly,  daulisg,  erjital  doBM| 
Bwt.  «  nora  ncarl;  «•  tpprooeb, 
Vont  am*  BaallM  duappMI- 1 

Thea  D«bad  neka  i>|>rl*«  (a  vU* — 
ttangh  nwka  oitb  tbure-*nUu)|1a<l  rid*^- 
AbjMM  dub.  akd  UwcrlxK  tionaa— 
Uk«  Ufc  iuaK  ny  ds«r  jvauf  trimi  1 

Bal,  Mtmd  Lonnto,  fnnilar  ptain. 
In  (olden  beaulrtwiicllraBiilaa, 
Anil  Wapla  me  «ltb  lb*  bapp7  Btti, 
To  lira  U  U*  bighrarvarad  bod  ! 

Far  inUod  tin  tba  noBntalD  ooi^ 
Id  IV«b  Krtcn  boutn  lolflil  bamtaU  lll^ 
And  Iba  tQlltnn  tualo.  <rUb  llnkllDK  boll. 
na  Catalu  bam  blmdrlKi ! 

Fiai«al]r  b*  mrtn  bl>  Kmbreroi 
Wllb  dacpr  aod  pUlul*  In  hit  ball, 
And  fMf  k  IicUb  MiDHt  baiu, 
Wbfla  aanblastolu  Bawand  laiMl 

Oa  U  tb«  Malb  ooMt  vasdm  b«, 

ToCatllarl'inHkJcalf, 

Vboaa  *ala(an,  ■Inai  th*  abai*^ 


or  Al(*r<u*— Soon  an  thaf — 

And  alaiBoiariiif  Ion.  vlth  birbamii  lan|^«f, 

Wblta  daarlnj  roBed  lb*  rprra-hnf  fmStn. 


4U  THE   UGtITimUSKS. 

How  near  appears  the  tliird  great  Rouau  nation — tlw  8| 
niftrds — in  Bonifacio  !     The  walla  of  my  chamber  are  C 
with  pictures  of  Columbus,  willi  long  explanations  in  Spaollh 
and  occasion  ally  Sardinians  are  to  l>c  met  witli  who  Rpuk  Ik 
Castilian.     The  two  islands,  in  the  d^rk  ages,  were  doa 
connected  ;  and  attiiougii  separated  now,  fet  an  active  Bmif 
gling  trade  is  carried  on  between  them.     The  favourable  NitH 
tion  of  Bonifacio  would  eoon  raise  it  to  a  flonrishing  pilch  ll 
prosperity  if  traffic  were  free,  and  the  castom  bouse  duties  U 
regulations  were  not  so  very  oppressive.    The  bandits  or  CorsiQ^ 
frequently  flee  to  the  inouatains  of  Sardinia ;  bat  iliose  of  tl 
tatter  rarely  resort  to  the  lesser  island,  becanse  they  could  wit) 
difficulty  there  find  means  of  subsistence.     The  police  is  v 
vigilant  in  Bonifacio ;    I  was  only  asked  for  my  passport  il 
this  place  and  in  Sartene.     A  landed  proprietor  had  accompi 
nied  me  from  Cape  Corso  to  Bonifacio;  and,  as  fae  had  kind^ 
oCTered  me  his  bark,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Propriano,  to  retoi 
to  Bastia,  and  his  honse,  at  Cape  Corso,  for  a  residence,  I 
took  him  into  my  spacious  chamber,  as  he  was  badly  lod^  ' 
This  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  bandit,  and  «» 
secretly  endeavouring  to  escape  to  Sardinia, 

When  the  night  comes  on.  the  lighthouse  of  Bonifacio  dii- 
plays  its  beacon.     The  coast  of  Sardinia  is  veiled  in  darkDes<, 
bnt  the  red  light  of  a /nro  answers  from  Longo  Sardo ;  and 
thus  the  two  sister  islands,  even  in  the  night,  eommunieole  wil^^ 
each  other  by  their  revolving  signal  fires.    The  lighthouse  ke«| 
crs  lead  a  solitary  life.     They  are  always  the  fintt  or  la' 
bitants  of  their  islands.     He  of  Bonifacio  is  the  most  s 
resident  of  Corsica;  and  bis  opposite  neighbonr  of  Sordinikl 
the  northernmost  of  that  island.    Everyday  tbey  bid  each  oth 
good  evening,  or  fdiciuinia  nolle,  as  they  say  in   Italy, 
visited  this  extreme  southern  Corsican  at  his  tower,  which  If 
about  a  mile  frojn  Bonifttcio,  on  the  low  Cape  I'ertusato. 
Boath  end  of  Corsica  here  mna  into  an  obtuse  triangle,  on  1 
western  point  of  which  is  Cape  Perlusato,  and 
Cape  Sprono— a  small  promontory,  which  is  ll 
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to  S&rdinU :  with  >  good  «Hnd  itG  shores  mity  be  reached  in 
half  on  hoar.  The  little  lighthoase  is  sarrounded  bj  a  white 
wall,  and  looks  like  a  fort.  The  keeper  gave  me  a  friendly 
reception,  and  proffered  me  a  gloss  of  goat  milk.  Like  Eoluii, 
he  Uvea  in  the  wind,  lie  led  mo  to  the  breastwork  of  the 
light,  where  the  violent  wind  obliged  me  to  la;  hold  of  the  rail- 
ing ;  and  thence  ho  showed  tne  nil  his  inland  kingdom  and 
subjects,  which  consisted  of  a  vineyard  and  some  thirty  goafs ; 
and,  as  I  saw  that  lie  was  coulented,  and  possessed  enough  of 
this  world's  goodn,  I  praiM^d  him  as  a  man  happy  beforo  Lis 
end.  He  pointed  out  to  rou  the  tuBguiGcenco  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  inlands  and  islets  Oint  Bwarm  aronnd  it — Santa  Marin, 
Sunta  Uaddalena,  and  the  islands  of  Capnea,  Reparata.  The 
western  entrance  of  the  channel  is  strewn  with  rocky  islets ; 
and  in  the  eastern,  which  is  broader,  lies  the  pictaresqne  tnonn- 
tain  island  of  Asinara,  opposite  to  the  Sardinian  Cape  Falcone. 
Borne  little  island  reefs,  of  the  most  singular  forms,  which 
lie  quite  close  to  shore— San  ItaniEo,  Cavallo,  and  Lavezzi — 
bflon]^  lo  Corsica.  They  are  composed  of  granite.  The 
Romans  0)>encd  <inarries  on  them  to  procure  columns  for  their 
trmptcs  and  basilica.  Traces  of  the  ancient  works  are  per 
frctly  dtstinguishnbte  at  the  |ircticnl  day;  among  which  are 
two  imioense  luUf-bcwn  bhicks,  with  the  marks  of  the  tools  yci 
visible  upon  them.  It  is  not  known  fur  what  edifice  in  Rome 
they  were  destined.  With  nhnt  a  panic  mnst  the  artists  and 
stone  masons  hate  been  sciud  to  have  so  snddcniy  left  their 
work  in  this  nnfinishcd  state  I  Probably  they  were  swept  off 
by  a  tempest,  or  slain  by  the  wild  Conlcaos  or  the  cmel  Sards. 
I  wonder  that  no  talc  of  a  ghostly  auHer  ts  cmrent  here  ;  for 
I  myself  have  seen  the  dead  artists  rise  from  the  sea,  tn  their 
Roman  tojtas — grave,  broad-fronted,  engle-nosed  men,  with 
hollow  eye* — ami  silently  proceed  to  the  colnuins,  and  there 
begin  to  chiitel  and  hammer  away.  One  of  them  stood  up, 
and  only  pointed  with  his  Anger;  and  I  heard  him  ny  in 
Latin :  "  This  colnmo  will  lie  one  of  the  finest  iu  the  golden 
bouse  of  Nem.  Ilnrry,  corarmdm,  for  if  it  is  not  ftoUbed  lo 
41' 
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forty  dajs,  ne  sliali  all  be  tlirowo  to  tbe  wild  beasts." 
to  cry  oDt  to  him :  "  0,  Arleroion,  and  yon  other  dead  mes, 
tbe  house  of  Ni^ro  lias  long  since  disappeared  from  the  earth; 
why  do  you  yet  hew  pillars  for  it  ?  Go — sleep  in  your  gmves !" 
Bat  as  I  attempted  to  speak,  the  words  immediately  changed 
into  Italian,  and  I  conld  not  make  myself  nnderstood.  And 
thia  is  the  reason  why  the  old  Roman  spirita  yet  conttnnally 
work  on  the  pillars  in  the  qnnrry — every  nighl  tbey  emerge 
from  the  watery  depths,  and  meufinre  and  hammer  in  restless 
baste ;  bat  as  soon  as  tlie  cocks  crow  in  Bonifacio,  tbe  whole 
leap  back  again  into  ihc  ^ea. 

As  I  cast  a  full,  last  glance  on  tbe  extended  coast  of 
Sardinia,  in  the  land  of  Gallnra,  I  thoaght  of  the  be&utifnl 
Enzias,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick.  lie  was  oore  a 
king  there.  A  few  months  before,  I  was  one  evening  in  hit 
prison  at  Bologna,  which  has  lieen  converted  into  k  puppet 
theatre ;  and  over  tbe  great  still  square,  load  echoed  the  Toin 
of  Pulcinella. 

The  world  is  round  and  history  a  ball,  as  iDdiridnal  hoi 
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One  beaatiful  morning,  I  walked  to  tbe  old  Genoese  gale, 
on  whose  walls  are  sculptured  the  springing  Hon  and  St.  Georgv 
the  dragon  slayer,  the  arms  of  the  bonk  of  Genoa,  and  thence 
descended  to  tbe  marina,  and  called  to  a  fisherman  for  a  boat. 
The  day  was  farourahle  for  au  excursion  to  the  eaves  on  lite 
coast,  but  the  sea  was  yet  heaving  from  tbe  maestrale,  and 
rather  rudely  tossed  about  with  the  boat. 

In  the  deep,  stonll  harbour,  however,  the  most  secure 
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world,  it  w&s  calm,  and  the  twomasled  cnfl  of  Ilonifacio,  tfao 
JesnB  and  Maiy,  and  the  Fantasia,  moved  not  in  the  EtiU 
water.  On  both  sides  the  cbatk  rocks  bom  in  Ihr  harbonr  so 
closely,  that  iU  entrouco  into  the  sea  is  almost  concealed. 
The  uarrownc^  of  this  channel  renders  it  cas/  to  shut  it  ap, 
by  drawing  a  chain  strught  across,  as  Alfonso  of  Aragon  did. 
I  was  shown  a  hage  iron  ring,  fastened  in  one  of  these  rocks. 
Kight  and  left,  along  the  open  coast,  the  force  of  the  waTCs 
has  formed  large  and  small  caverns,  which  are  Ter;  carious, 
luid  would  bo  celebrated  tbroagboat  the  world,  if  Corsica  went 
not  a  tfrra  incognita  to  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bonifacio  are  three  of  the  most 
bcnnliful  of  these  grottos.  The  first  one,  the  grotto  of  San 
Bnrlolomeo,  is  a  narrow,  carcrnoDs  channel  of  jast  sufficient 
width  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  boat.  It  looks  like  a  smalt 
gothic  chamber.  The  sea  penetrates  almost  to  its  extremity, 
as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  covers  its  bottom  with  its  tran- 
tjuil,  clear  wat«r.  It  is  a  place  of  reudezvoas  for  the  fish,  who 
here  seek  shelter  against  the  pursuit  of  the  shark.  I  foond  a 
happy,  loving  family  of  mullet  and  loaszi  within  it,  which 
did  not  permit  themselves  to  he  at  nil  disturbed  by  oar  pto- 
tence,  bat  merrily  swam  amund  the  boat. 

Rowing  out  of  this  grotto,  further  on,  in  a  short  time  tha 
open  tea  is  reached,  whence  there  is  a  curious  view  of  the  sea- 
ward side  of  tbo  ruck  of  Itoiiifacio,  which  seems  to  struggle 
with  its  hollowed  and  severed  breast  against  the  flood.  This 
gigantic  facade  is  a  nuster-picco  of  natural  arehiteclnre.  On 
both  sides  rise  columns  and  mighty  buttresses  of  chalk,  deeply 
channelled  by  the  waves,  lletwcon  them  springs  a  colossal 
arch,  00  which,  high  above,  stand  the  white  walb  of  Bonifacio, 
and  in  the  centra  opens  a  splendid  grotto  as  a  portal.  The 
excited  sea  dashed  its  wares  againsf  th«  walls  of  the  grotto, 
but  wilhia  it  was  caloL  It  does  not  sink  deep  Into  the  rock ; 
it  is  only  a  grand  niche,  or  tribune,  adorned  by  garlands  of 
■talactitM ;  it  would  be  an  appropriate  niche  for  a  statne  of 
Ncptane. 
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Proceeding  to  the  east  side,  the  sliore  is  seen  to  I 
v&ted  inlo  deep  caves  aud  curious  grottos,  into  which  th«  m» 
plunges.  I  entered  one  of  these  ca»erns,  which,  from  its  &■- 
roerons  companinents,  is  called  le  eamere,  the  cbamben.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  found  the  most  msgtitficetit  grotto  of 
Bonifacio,  the  Sdragonato,  the  wondrous  beantv  of  whirb  wotdi 
are  inadeqnatc  to  describe.  The  entrance,  like  Ibat  of  San 
Francesco,  is  a  great  niche  in  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  door  leads  into  the  entirely-closed  cayera  witliia. 
It  was  with  no  little  interest  and  ansiety  that  we  steered 
throDgh  the  narrow  apertarc.  The  sea  dashed  with  finr 
against  it,  and  scattered  ils  sprav  np  to  the  roof,  rebointded 
back,  and  heaved  hearilv,  as  in  agony.  IIow  admirably  thb 
movement  of  the  waves  is  expressed  by  the  Italina  word  rim- 
bombaj  The  boat  glided  in  saFety  through  the  throat  of  the 
G&vem  into  a  moguificently  arched  temple,  of  immense  ciraun- 
ference,  on  to  a  watery  surface,  which,  in  one  place,  was  of 
greeu  colour,  in  another  deep  black,  and  iu  others  of  an  uqk 
bloe  and  roseate  hue.  It  is  a  wonderfnl,  natnral  Paotheoo. 
The  centre  of  the  dome  ia  cleft  ssuoder,  aud  the  clear  sty 
shinea  in  ;  a  tree  bends  down  over  the  edge,  green  bashes  and 
plants  droop  from  the  Bides  of  ibe  chasm,  with  Onttering  dn»- 
ters  of  wild  grapes.  The  walls  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
water  trickles  down  and  ornaments  them  with  pendant  stala^ 
tites.  You  can  row  nhoat  the  grotto  or  laud  at  plea3ar»,  fcr 
nature  has  hewn  ont  steps  and  seats,  which  aQord  gt>od  rating 
places  when  not  covered  by  a  stormy  sea.  Uilber  come  the 
sea  dogs  of  Proteus,  to  repose  in  this  fairy  hall.  Il  was  not 
ny  fortanc  to  see  any,  as  they  had  gone  on  a  water  voyagie.  I 
only  startled  some  wild  pigeons  and  divers.  The  water  is  decft 
ud  transparent,  and,  in  ils  depths,  we  saw  fish,  mnsdes,  aad 
gross.  It  might  be  worth  the  troaltle,  IVom  time  to  tinse, 
set  up  one's  summer  residence  here,  to  read  the  Odyssey, 
and,  in  this  solilnde,  to  study  the  nature  of  the  tenanU  of  the 
mystcrioas  deep.  Man  nndcrstands  neither  animals  nor 
plants — those  on  lite  land,  which  are  his  friends,  and  mnch  Irss 
the  dumb,  wonderfully-formed  creatures  of  the  great  elemeuL, 
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They  live  anil  have  Ihoir  lawn,  their  nndrretandin^,  Iheir  joys, 
BDiJ  sorrows,  nnd  hales.  Not  bound,  u  tho  creatures  o(  earth, 
to  the  riod,  thry  watidrr  through  (ho  illimitable  crystal  deptlis, 
they  form  mi^^hly  repablics,  hare  their  rorolutions,  thvir  popo- 
lar  migrations  and  corsair  pluoderiug  expeditions,  and  the 
flneal  water  parlies,  when  they  please. 

The  coast,  from  Cape  I'ariasato  to  Donifacio,  is  broken  and 
torn  by  the  sea  into  curious  forms.  Kany  petrifactions  aro 
found  along  it,  and,  also,  a  remarlfable  species  of  spider,  which 
builds  little  houses  iu  the  sum!,  with  n  little  door  in  them, 
that  can  be  ajMincd  and  shut  al  pleasure.  When  the  spider 
dnirvs  to  be  alone,  he  closes  tho  door,  and  when  Iio  wishes  to 
go  out  he  opens  it,  and  takes  his  danghlers  a  walking  to  the 
bcantiful  sen  channel,  if  they  have  been  industrious  in  spln- 
ain^.  This  Imildinf;  spider  is  called  Mygal  Pionnierc,  or  the 
Arraignre  Ma^onne  (mason  spider)  of  Corsica. 

I  also  saw  the  tealina  di  Aifutuo,  the  staircase  of  the  king 
of  Aragon,  which,  according  to  tradition,  ho  caused  to  be 
hewn  out,  dose  under  tlie  walla.  When  Alfonso  could  not 
take  tho  city,  be  coneeired  the  bold  idea  of  excavating  a  secret 
way  in  the  rock.  The  Spaniards  landed  by  night,  at  a  spot 
where  tlicy  conid  not  bo  seen  liy  the  citizens,  where  a  grotto 
ponctrslcs  the  tnountnin,  that  contiUDB  fresh  water,  and  Is  capa- 
ble of  holding  three  hundred  men.  Thence  they  cxeaTatcd  « 
staircase,  which  they  hod  nearly  rnrricd  to  tlie  fortilicatioDa, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  a  woman,  w)io  alarmed  the  citi- 
KDs,  and  by  them  they  were  thrown  down  again.  This  ap- 
peara  to  me  an  incndible  story,  as  it  was  impofsiblo  for  the 
Spaniards  to  hare  hewn  oat  this  steep  flight  of  steps  without 
being  seen  by  the  Bonlfacians.  The  monks  of  San  Francesco 
have  exoivated  other  similar  steps,  to  descend  to  the  shore  for 
the  aca  baths. 

I  WBi  not  lucky  enough  to  sec  tho  tunny  fish  taken  In  the 
■tnits — the  coral  fislicm,  on  account  of  tho  moestrale,  were  Dot 
on  the  sea.  The  straits  are  rich  In  coral,  bnt  the  Conicaiw 
■•a*a  the  taking  ni  it  to  the  Keajiolitanx,  Oenoece,  and  Ta*- 
t,  who  come  in   April  oiid  remain   till    September.     The 
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coral  is  sold  by  the  weight,  at  three  francs  tlte  onncc.  Halt 
of  that  worked  at  Leghorn  is  brought  from  the  strait  of  Booi- 
fuL-io;  bnt  this  fishery  has  diminished  eiace  the  French  hafv 
discovered  richer  and  better  coral  ou  the  coast  of  Afric*.  Tbe 
coasts  of  FropriaQo,  Roccapina,  Figari,  Bad  Ventilegne,  wbtn 
(he  tanny  al^o  resorts  iu  great  nambers,  are  the  principal  conl 
grounds  at  present. 

After  I  had  made  myself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
territory  and  coast  of  Bonifacio,  I  prepared  to  leare  this  re- 
markable place.  I  found  the  people  here  as  Lorenzo  described 
them  to  me.  They  arc,  properly,  no  longer  Corsicans.  "  We 
are  poor,"  said  Lorenzo  to  me,  "but  n*c  are  industrious,  and 
have  euough.  Oil  is  produced  in  ahnndance  on  onr  ctnlln 
earth.  The  wine  suffices  for  the  ^miiy,  aod  tlie  air  is  whole- 
some. We  are  cheerful  aud  contented,  and  we  gratefalljr  paa 
God's  allotted  time  on  our  rock.  When  the  poor  idmi  nbom 
home  at  night,  from  his  field  labours,  he  always  finds  bts  wiat, 
and  water  to  temper  it ;  oil  for  the  Bsh ;  and,  perhaps,  ■  sBull 
piece  of  meat,  and,  in  summer,  bis  melon  is  nerer  wanting.'' 

I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  BoDifacian?,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Sartene.  In  the 
morning,  when  I  started  before  daybreak  to  travel  to  Aleria, 
Lorenzo  was  already  waiting  at  the  city  gate  to  wish  ae  ■ 
happy  journey,  and  to  accompany  me  to  the  mnriaa.  As  I 
descended  the  rock  in  the  morning  light,  and  left  behind  me 
the  singnlar  city,  I  witnessed  one  of  those  striking  scenes, 
which  leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory.  Beaeath 
the  gate,  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  stands  the  small,  unroofed 
cbapel  of  San  Rocco,  which  is  built  on  the  spot  where  foil  the 
last  victim  of  the  plague  in  1528.  As  I  was  going  dowa  to 
the  sea  from  the  gate,  this  chapel  was  directly  in  sight ;  the 
doors  were  wide  open,  and  the  priest  was  officiating  at  the  altar, 
on  which  burned  the  candles;  around  him  kneeled  two  roiiS 
of  pions  women,  and  before  the  gate  kneeled  men  and  women 
on  the  rocL  The  view  from  above  on  these  qniel,  worsliipping 
groups,  in  the  early  morning  light,  presented  a  most  beantifnl 
and  touching  picture. 
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Ths  enTironi  bejood  Bonifacio  along  tbe  ea-it  coast  are 
dtatrtad  and  soliur;.  Tho  road  Icada  b;  ilie  prcltj  gulf  of  San 
Maoaa  OTcr  to  Porto  Vecchio,  which  is  reached  in  three  hoart. 
Porto  Tecchio  i«  a  liltla  oniralled  place  of  about  two  thoDund 
fnhabitanU,  on  a  golf  of  the  same  name,  the  last  and  the  onljr 
one  on  llita  part  of  tho  eastern  coast.  It  is  largo  and  beantlfnl, 
end  might  be  of  great  importance,  as  it  lies  opposite  to  tba 
continent.  The  Genoese  fonndcd  Porto  Vecchio,  to  protect 
this  coast  from  the  Saracens;  thej  gave  the  colonbtA  manj 
liberties,  to  Induce  tht^m  to  scttln  here.  At  this  region  i* 
nnheallhj  from  the  sorroundbg  swamps,  and  sohjcct  to  fcarfbl 
ntrage*  of  fuTer,  Porto  Vecchio  wdji  thrice  abandonod.  This 
krge  canton  is,  at  the  present  daj,  one  of  the  most  nncnlliTatett 
and  li-aat  populated  of  CorHJca,  and  lis  savagn  wildi  obonnd 
with  de«r  and  wild  boar.  Tho  country  b,  however,  nncom- 
nionlj  productive;  tho  neigh lionrbood  of  Porto  Vecchio  is 
luxuriant  with  vine  and  olires:  the  town  Itself  Es  built  on  por- 
phjTj  rocks.  I  found  It  almost  aliogetbcr  deserted,  u  It  was 
August,  and  half  the  popnlatton  bad  taken  refngc  in  Iho  tnoan- 
tains. 

To  the  north  of  the  gulf  tbe  const  mns  on  in  a  nmilsr  conne, 
with  the  mounlaJn  ranges  near  at  hand  on  the  left,  until,  in  tbu 
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Ticinity  of  Suleoaira  they  retire  inland,  and  give  room  to  Hm 
great  plains,  wbich  gi^e  to  tljc  east  coast  of  Corsica  sucb  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  ihat  of  the  west.  Tbe  wliolc  west  of  ibo 
islaud  is  a  continual  formation  of  parallel  rallcrs;  llie  uiohd- 
lain  chaica  tlicrc  come  down  to  tlie  sea,  end  in  capes,  and  iia- 
roond  nolile  gulfs.  The  east  has  not  this  valley  fonnalion,  lj« 
the  land  is  low  and  flat.  The  west  of  Corsica  is  romantic,  |)ic- 
taresquc,  and  imposing ;  the  east,  soft,  monotooons,  and  moUn- 
choly.  The  eye  here  sn-eeps  over  spueioos  plains,  miles  in 
breadth,  in  quest  of  villages,  human  beings,  or  some  ugu  of 
life  ;  bat  it  discovers  nothing  else  than  a  melancholy  lahyrinlli 
of  wild  thickets,  swamps,  and  ponds. 

A  good  level  road,  about  a  day's  joamey  in  leDgtb, 
from  Porto  Vecchio  to  the  old  Aleria,  in  many  parts  orei 
with  grass  a  foot  high.  It  is  dangerous  to  travel  it  in 
on  account  of  the  nnwholcEOme  air.  I  did  not  meet 
human  creature  on  the  whole  route ;  Dor  did  I  pass  any  banil<i 
or  rillage,  though  I  saw  a  few  scattered  ones  in  the  moonlaisi. 
Only  a  few  sohtary,  abandoned  houses  stand  by  ilie  sea- 
al  those  places  where  small  harbours  or  a  landii 
I'orlo  Favone,  to  which  tbe  old  Roman  road  coiiducti'd,  Fi 
Cula  di  Tarco,  Cala  dc  Canello,  Cala  de  Coro,  Ac. 

All  these  bouses  were  deserted,  and  their  windows  anil 
closed,  for  the  air  is  bad  along  ttio  whole  coast.  The 
people  of  Lucca  here  perform  all  the  field  labour  for  the 
cans,  who  do  not  venture  down  from  the  mountains, 
suffer  from  the  malaria,  but:  I  fallowed  the  examplo  of  my 
paiiion  in  smelling  camphor  from  time  to  time,  which  i 
dered  a  good  preservative  against  its  malign  influences. 

We  were  scantily  provided  with  proTisions,  and  wo 
BKTcrely  fi'om  hunger,  as  we  did  not  meet  an  open  hoosc. 
inn  by  the  wayside.  The  Toot  traveller  nonld  tarnish  b( 
he  wonld  be  compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  where, 
lie  might  hopelessly  wander  about,  nntil  be  conld  find  a 
to  some  shepherd's  shut.     It  is  indeed  a  rlrada  marta. 

After  crossing  the  Tnravo  river,  we  came  on  a  row  of  pc 
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with  the  loag,  narrow,  RUfrnaut  marsh  of  Palo.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  i«)ol  of  Qnidu^i;inv,  and  the  ponda  of  Urblno, 
Sigliouc,  Sale,  and  that  of  Diana,  wliich  boa  preserved  ila  name 
from  the  time  of  the  Roinana.  Low  gjonnda  separate  these 
Osli-awarmiDg  sheets  of  walvr  from  the  sea,  but  most  of  ihcni 
have  an  ontkt.  Tie  fish  io  these  waters  are  famous  for  their 
good  qualities ;  they  are  generallj  fat  eels,  and  great  niffttole, 
which  are  taken  in  wells  of  rnshce. 

From  the  Taravo  onward  extends,  to  the  north,  the  magni- 
ficent plain  of  the  Finmorbo  or  Canton  Prunclli,  Traversed 
bj  great  streams,  and  bounded  by  ponds  and  the  sea,  it  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  luxuriant  gnrden  on  the  sea-shore.  Ilardly 
a  cultivated  spot  is  to  bo  seen,  however;  and  its  immense  sur- 
tkce  ia,  for  the  most  port,  ovemin  hy  wild  fcm.  It  excites  a 
melaQcboIf  feeling  to  travel  over  sach  «  splendid  plain,  and  to 
behold  it  uncultivated  and  naked  of  population.  I  cannol 
conceive  why  the  French  government  docs  not  colonize  this 
region,  which  is  certainly  better  adapted  lo  the  support  of 
agricaltnntl  settlements  than  the  profitless  and  nnwholesome 
nnds  of  Africa.  There  is  space  here  for  two  towns  of  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  Colonies  of  industrious  pen- 
unts  and  labonrers  wonid  soon  change  the  [tlaiu  into  a  garden. 
The  Bwampa  might  easily  bo  drained  by  canals,  and  the  air 
divested  of  its  poisonous  properties.  There  is  no  finer  or 
more  fertile  piece  of  land  in  Corsica  ;  the  climate  is  milder  and 
more  gonial  than  that  of  soutbcm  Tuscany;  and  lb«  sugar 
cone  might  be  raised  willi  saccciui,  and  grain  would  grow  with 
grrat  Inxnriance.  Only  by  mvuns  uf  culonixation,  and  iho 
example  of  prodactivo  and  well-rewarded  Uboar,  woold  the 
mountain  Corsicans  be  drawn  from  their  gloomy  hamlets  down 
to  the  plain  to  cultivate  its  fertile  acres.  Nature  hero  ofiTers 
the  bluest  rewords  to  Industry ;  the  mountains  are  treasnra 
TEultt  of  the  most  precions  Btones ;  the  woods  abound  In 
pines,  larch  trees,  and  oaks ;  and  there  la  no  want  of  never- 
(iUing  springs ;  the  plain  affords  the  richest  posture  for  cottle, 
while  tb«  JDHDcdlate  viciuity  of  mountains,  meodow  groonds 
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and  the  fishy  seas  of  llaly,  leaves  notbing  farther  to  bo  denrel 
The  present  asppcl  of  ibis  coast  rcsemblcB  tlie  strikiug  picture 
that  Homer  draws  of  the  Cyclopean  shore,  which,  allhoitg' 
untUled,  wns  yet  capable  of  the  moat  prolific  prod&cUim. 

Yet  bero  oil  prodacts  and  pluU  aboand, 
Sprung  rrom  tbe  fruitful  gsoiiu  oF  the  gnaoi ; 
Fiotiis  wsTing  high  with  bur;  cropa  krti  mmi. 
And  yiaes  thtt  Buuruh  in  elemil  sneti, 
Ilcfrcthing  moiidi  sJong  tbo  niinp'ring  main. 
And  fouulaini  strosraiDg  doirn  Iba  fraitful  ptaio. 


Wbcn 


anuicfaor'd  oi 


When  I  saw  this  plain,  I  coatd  not  bat  commend  I 
gftcity  evinced  by  the  Romans  in  selecting  it  as  the  only  q 
in  Corsica  for  tbe  establishment  of  their  colonies. 


CHAPTER    ii. 


Ok  approaching  the  Piuraorbo  rivor,  some  paUtial-like 
hoases  are  seen,  which  formerly  belonged  to  aome  French  ca- 
pitalists, who  became  bankrupt  from  a  want  of  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  country.  The  Finmorbo,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  highest  moantatn  range  of  Corsica,  empties  into  the  ta 
beyond  the  pond  of  Qradiiggine.  It  derives  ita  name  of  "t 
river,"  from  its  wandcriug  about,  like  a  blind  man,  thronfrh  4 
plain,  until  it  feels  ils  way  to  tbe  sea.  The  land  bctwM 
and  the  Taripnano  is  tbe  most  productive  of  Corsicn. 

With  the  approach  of  evening,  the  tompenilnre  aoderwent  a 
sudden  change  from  the  driest  heat,  to  a  damp  cold-     A  tonb 
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^1J  the  wayside  attracUd  mj  observation ;  a  man  was  buried 
there,  wbo  hod  shot  a  peasant  in  a  love  <|iiarrol  about  a  ^onng 
girl  to  whom  be  was  a  suitor.  ^lotMag  interests  mankind  so 
niuth  as  the  romance  or  the  heart.  A  simple  love  tragedy 
makes  as  deep  an  impression  ou  the  mass  as  a  heroic  action, 
and  is  often  cherished  in  the  memory  fur  centuries.  The  Cor- 
flicans  are  very  demons  in  jealonsy,  and  avenge  love  as  blood. 
Hy  companion  related  to  me  the  following  example.  A  yonng 
man  bad  left  the  maiden,  whom  he  was  addressing,  for  another. 
One  day,  as  he  was  sitting,  on  the  public  square,  in  bis  vUlagie, 
at  a  (tamo  of  chetis,  his  abandoned  mistress  presented  herself 
before  him,  overwhelmed  bim  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations, 
and  drawing  a  pistol  from  bcr  bosom,  blew  ont  his  brains  on 
tlie  spot.  Another  maiden  once  said  to  her  lover,  "If  yon 
ever  desert  me  for  another,  you  will  repent  it."  Two  years 
elapiied,  after  his  desertion  of  her,  when  he  led  a  bride  to  the 
allAr.  As  be  was  coming  oat  of  the  church  door  with  her, 
the  rejected  one  shot  him  dead  ;  the  people  only  exclaimed, 
"Erviva,  well  doael"  She  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to 
three  months  imprisonment.  Young  men  rivalled  each  other 
in  aspiring  to  her  band,  but  none  desired  the  yonng  widow  of 
the  mnrdercd  man. 

The  Coreican  women,  who  sing  the  bloody  songs  oT  veD- 
gcance,  are  also  able  to  combat  with  gnn  and  pistol.  How 
often  have  they  not  gallantly  fought  alongside  of  the  men.  It  is 
said  that  tlie  Corsicans  were,  iu  a  great  part,  indebted  for  their 
victoty  over  the  French,  at  Itorgo,  to  the  heroism  of  the  wo- 
men. They  also  foaght  in  the  battle  of  TontaDuovo,  and 
everybody  yet  speaka  of  the  brave  wife  of  Giulio  Fntnceseo, 
of  Paatoreccia,  who  wielded  a  gan  by  the  side  of  her  buibaad 
during  all  that  disastrous  conQIct.  She  was  engaged  in  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  with  a  French  officer,  whom  fiho  overcame  and 
took  prisoner;  bnt  when  she  saw  the  Cunicans  dUpentng  In 
flight,  she  gave  him  hU  liberty,  saying,  at  the  some  time,  "  Be- 
uciDber  (hat  a  Corslcan  woman  vanquished  you,  and  rcstond 
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your  sword  and  liberty."    The  Coraican  women  aro  the  Krt 
female  figures  of  Tasso  snd  Arioslo. 

Beyond  the  Fiumorbo,  be^na  tlte  territory  of  tbe  Tavi^naap, 
which  empties  into  the  Bctk,  near  Aleria.  I  wished  to  leave  the 
Tctliira  there,  as  I  hud  a  letter  of  recom  me  tidal  ion  for  rata 
janda,  from  a  cilizcD  of  Sartene,  a  rich  property  near  Alefis, 
which  beloDgs  to  Capthiii  Franceschetti,  the  sod  of  Moral's 
friend.  Signor  Franceschetti  being  uufortnnatcty  on  tbe  am- 
tinent,  I  was  dejirircd  of  the  pleasure  of  making  bis  ttcqaatat- 
anee,  and  of  gathering  information  from  him.  It  bad,  to  tlw 
meanwhile,  become  entirely  dark,  and  we  were  near  to  Aleria. 
the  colony  of  Sylla.  We  recognized  a  dork  row  of  hoosea  mi 
a.  fort,  OD  the  hill  by  the  rood  -,  in  the  ancertaiii  hope  of  findinf 
a  locandd  in  the  little  town,  we  stopped  the  reltara,  sud  went 
□p  to  the  place. 

The  eorronnding  scenery  was  of  a  truly  Sylla-like  charaelcr 
— a  dealhiy-quiet  night — a  deserted  plain  at  our  feet,  coTereil 
by  a  ferer-brecding  atmoapherc,  and  the  horizon,  reddened,  u 
if  from  the  reflection  of  burning  towns,  for  the  bushy  tbicketi 
around  were  on  Bre — and  tlie  town,  as  still  as  the  grare,  wilfaont 
a  light.  A  dog,  at  last,  set  up  a  bark,  and  gare  us  some  hope, 
and  tiien  the  whole  population  of  Aleria,  consisting  of  two 
custom  house  oflScers,  came  oat  to  meet  us.  The  people  had 
gone  off  to  the  mouniains,  for  fear  of  the  malaria,  and  the 
houses  were  all  closed,  except  the  fort,  in  which  lay  the  coast 
guard.  We  begged  their  hospitality  for  the  night,  as  ih» 
horses  were  incapable  of  further  service,  and  there  was  no 
place  of  shelter  in  all  the  neighbourhood.  But  these  worihr 
Cornelii  of  SjJla,  refused  our  re(iuest,  because  of  their  fear  of 
the  caplaiu  of  the  doganiiri,  and  they  were  moreoTcr  obliged 
to  commence  their  watch  in  an  hour.  We  adjured  them,  t^ 
the  holy  Tirgin,  not  to  thrust  us  out  into  the  fcrer  atmosphere, 
but  to  allow  us  to  sleep  in  the  fort.  They  refused  to  yield, 
and  GO  I  turned  away  in  a  most  disconsolute  mood,  at  being 
repulsed  from  the  Grst  Kouian  colony  in  which  I  had  set  foot. 
These  Sylla  soldiers  were  at  last  touched  by  some  symfiaUiy, 
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for  in  *  few  iDoments,  thef  came  njDning  after  as,  ami  shoot- 
ingf,  "entrale  pure!"  We  glnUly  entered  the  little  fort,  a 
B(|Uftre  building,  without  redoobta  or  a  ditch,  aod  clambered 
u|>  (he  stone  stjurs  into  the  soidiera'  quarters. 

The  {loor  soldicri)  soon  shoalilercd  their  ^ds,  sad  went  off 
with  their  dog  to  the  pond  of  Diana,  to  look  after  the  smng- 
glen.  The  service  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  change  ejerj  fortnight  on  acconiit  of  the  fcrer.  1  laid  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  endeavoured  to  sleep,  bat  the 
close  sultry  beat  was  insuCTcrable.  I  preferred  to  return  to  the 
vottura,  and  breathe  the  bad  air,  which  was  at  least  cool.  I 
paued  a  truly  Sylla  night  in  this  Aleria,  before  the  charch, 
once  visited  by  Pater  CyrnRas,  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  the 
greatness  and  fall  of  the  Romans,  and  those  excellent  Syl- 
lanian  banquets,  ever  bonntifnllj  sapplied  with  fish-liver  pas- 
try, foaotatus  of  precious  sauces,  and  laiurious  dishes.  It  was 
A  dialiulicnl  night,  and  more  than  once  I  sighed,  AUria,  Altria 
e/ii  ntin  ammatza  trttuperia,  fur  such  is  the  by-wonl  of  reproach 
applied  by  the  Coraicans  to  the  place,  and  it  appears  to  mo 
very  a|iproprialc  to  a  colony  of  Sylla. 

At  day-brrak,  1  jumped  out  of  the  vettnra,  and  took  a  riow 
of  the  situation  of  Aleria.  It  lies  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  pond  of  Diana,  the 
tea,  and  the  islands,  while  pyramids  of  mouulnins  close  the 
panorama  on  the  land  side.  The  morning  was  of  a  balmy 
•oftiiMa,  the  air  light  and  pure,  and  tlie  new  as  interesting  as 
the  I'bwnican  and  Roman  historical  associations  of  the  place. 

The  present  Aleria  consists  of  only  a  couple  of  honws,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Genoese  fort  The  old  Aleria  occapied 
several  hills,  and  extended  far  down,  on  both  st<tes  of  the  Tarig- 
nano,  to  the  plain,  where,  on  the  pond  of  Diana,  iron  rings 
yet  indicate  tho  site  of  the  ancient  harbour.  I  walked  over  to 
the  neighbouring  mina,  which  cover  the  hills  with  stone  and 
marble  froirmenta  of  houses,  hot  I  fuuud  no  capitals,  friszea,  or 
any  ornamental  arcUi lecture.  Hitre  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
the  Tcmains  of  arches,  aome  b*ths,  a  circus,  and  a  rain,  called 
i2' 
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by  the  people  casa  realc,  and  which  was,  probably,  the  hooN 
of  the  prielor.  Judging  by  its  e  ire  urn  ft;  re  nee,  Aleria  mmt 
have  cODtained  twenty  ihoosand  iabobitants.  Vases  and  coioi 
have  been  found,  and  a  shepherd  told  me  thai  some  gold  coioi 
had  beeD  picked  up  a  few  days  before. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THEOaOKE  OF  NEUHOFF. 


It  was  on  Uie  12th  of  March,  1730,  that  Theodore  of  Nw- 
lioff,  who  was  to  open  the  list  of  adreutarera  who  gave  a  ro- 
mantic medieval  character  to  the  modern  history  of  Eiinu 
landed  in  Aleria. 

I  saw  in  that  place  the  portrait  of  this  fantastic  kniglitfltl 
tune,  as  I  had  once  fteen  it  sketched  in  a  yet  nnpublished  Q 
mnnoscript  of  1T39,  entitled,  Historical,  Geographical,  Pol 
Memoirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Corsica,    This  maooBrript  b 
to   Signor  Santelli,  of  Uastia,  who  willingly  lent  it  to  « 
examination,  bat  would  not  permit  any  original  letters  % 
copied,  some  of  which  I,  however,  sahseqiienllj  hnnted  ap' 
self.     In  what  spirit  the  Genoese  prepared  tliis  memoirJI 
motto  on  it  touching  the  Corsicans,  will  show:  Generation 
et  crorbitans.     Bestiae  ft   iiniverta  pecom.      This   motto  f 
tnbcn  from  the  Bible,     lie  has  drawn  Theodoro  from  H 
water  colours,  in   Moorish  costume,  perriKino  and  little  i 
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hAngiit;  Ewon],  Bn<i  cnno.     Ue  utanils  niDdilalin^  by  the  sm, 
on  irhich  an  Ulaml  is  socn  in  the  distance. 

There  ix  also  a  porlralt  of  Theodoro  of  ConiicA  in  a  iittic 
old  Uemiaa  book,  prioted  in  t736,  iu  Frorikforl,  umlvr  the 
tiilo  of  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Theodore  of  N'cw- 
boff,  and  of  the  Troubles  be  caused  tlie  Ri-iiuLlic  of  tifnog,  \>y 
Qiorani  di  San  Fiorenzo."  The  appearance  of  Theodnro  in 
Cur^ica,  and  his  romantic  election  us  a  king  of  the  CorsicanR, 
Bl  that  time  occnpied  unirersa]  attention.  Tbe  news  of  his 
landinj;,  according  to  this  book,  vros  comnmnicalcd  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Uajtia  of  the  &lh  of  April :  "An  English 
rewel,  belonging  to  the  consul  of  that  nation  in  Tunis,  has  lately 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Aleria,  with  »  very  distinguished  person, 
wbotn  eome  take  for  a  royal  prince,  others  for  an  English 
lord,  and  others  for  the  prince  lUgotzy.  As  far  as  t  can  lenrn 
be  professes  the  Roinieb  religion,  and  bears  the  tiuinc  of  Theo- 
dore. Uis  costume  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chriolinn*,  who 
travel  In  Turkey,  ond  consists  of  a  long  scarlet  lined  coat,  per* 
nique  and  bat,  witli  cane  and  aword.  He  has  a  suite  of  two 
olBccn,  a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  a  Grst  and  second  chamberlain, 
a  chief  cook,  three  slaves,  and  four  lackeys ;  he  has  also  bmught 
with  htm  ten  cannon,  orer  seven  thousand  mimkcts,  two  tlioo* 
■and  pair  of  shoes,  nod  o  great  quantity  of  all  kindx  of  |iroTi- 
aions,  among  which  ore  seven  thousand  caeks  of  men),  several 
chests  full  of  gold  and  silver  specie,  one  of  which  bos  silver 
bandies  and  is  heavily  bound  with  metal,  ami  whoso  cuutcnts 
of  wholo  and  half  sequins  amounts  to  two  millions  arkUn,  The 
leaders  of  the  Oonicans  bare  received  Ibis  person  with  great 
demonstrations  of  bononrj  and  have  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Ills  Excellency,  and  of  Viceroy.  He  has  already  appointed 
four  of  the  Conicaus,  colonels,  witb  a  monthly  pay  of  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  achttn,  and  hna  formed  twenty  rompaulcs,  to 
«vory  common  soldier  in  which  he  has  given  a  nimkct.  a  pair 
of  shoea  and  a  i(K|uiu ;  ihe  captains  receive  elrvin  piece*  of 
arJiUn  as  a  monthly  pay,  which  will  ho  miwd  to  Iwenty-fln 
when  the  companies  are  complete.     Fie  has  taken  np  hU  m^ 
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dcnce  at  Canipo  Loro,  in  the  bishop's  palace,  where  four  hnn- 
dred  men  with  two  i^nauon  keep  guard.  It  is  rumoured  that  he 
will  repuir  to  Casiuca  as  well  ns  Pellcgrino,  and  he  ouiy  wmu 
the  arrit-al  of  a  great  Tcsseil  of  war,  which  ia  ext)ected  abuut 
the  15Lh,  to  attack  the  tieuoeae,  with  all  his  power,  by  sen  and 
land,  for  which  purpose  he  will  form  Beveral  other  compBDicc 
It  is  said  that  he  has  been  aent  here  by  some  of  (he  Catholic 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  will  austain  his  undertaking  in  sTerj 
possible  way.  The  Genoese,  in  consequence  of  these  proceed- 
ings, are  in  great  conaternalion,  and  their  cause  in  this  island  a 
OB  good  as  lost.  Some  further  advices  state  that  the  afuremna- 
tioned  etrnnger  coutinuallj  increases  the  pomp  of  his  court, 
and  that  ho  always  goes  to  church  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
and  that  he  has  made  one  Hyacinth  Paoli  his  treasurer,  aud 
one  of  tlie  principal  persons  of  Aleria  a  knight.*' 

Everybody  now  began  to  make  inquiry  into  the  gcncklng; 
and  history  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer.  Tht 
following  letter,  from  our  little  book,  written  by  a  Wcstpln- 
Jian  nobleman  to  his  friend  in  HoUaDd,  lias  some  amiuiii; 
speculations  touching  Baron  Theodore. 


A  YOPTHFDL   UOMANCE   FROM   TIIE   LIFE   OF   THEODOBB « 

COBSIC.V. 
My  Dear  Sir  :— 

I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  comply  with  yoor  Ifr 
quest,  and  communieBl«  all  the  information  I  possess,  toocbuf 
the  life  of  a  man  who  begins  to  make  a  great  figure  ia  Ibi 
world. 

You  have  road  in  the  newspapers,  (hat  Theodore  of  H«- 
hoEf,  on  whom  llie  Corsicans  have  conferred  a  crown,  ww  bon 
in  Westphalia,  in  a  district  belouging  to  the  king  of  Pm^fc 
This  is  true,  und  I  can  testify  to  it,  as  he  and  I  studied  to- 
gether, and  lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  Neuhoff  w«b  boa 
in  Altcna,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia,  whither  hia  motherly 
tircil  nflcr  the  death  of  her  linaband. 
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Hii  rather  was  captain  in  the  lir«-guarfl  or  the  Biahop  of 
Munfltcr,  and  hU  (^raiidratber,  who  had  grown  gray  Iii  arms, 
had  couuandcd  n  rcgimeiit  nodcr  the  gnat  Hi^rubanl  of  Oalco. 
At  till!  age  of  ten  jeara,  he  wai  MUit  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  in 
Munstcr,  to  proxccute  his  stadles,  where  lie  Eoon  made  good 
prugiTSS.  I  went  to  the  same  college,  a  year  after  him,  and 
as  his  father's  property  tonched  on  oars,  we  contracted  a  friend- 
ship in  childhood,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  one  of  the 
closest  kind.  His  bodilj  figure  was  dUproporlioiialeljr  larg« 
for  h(s  j-ears,  and  his  sharp  and  piercing  ejres  indicated  great 
TiTacitj  of  feeling  and  character.  He  was  very  inJnstriaus, 
and  set  ns  all  an  example  at  school.  This,  which  wos  a  caaso 
of  Jealousy  to  the  other  scholars,  pleased  me,  and  awakeDcd  in 
mo  a  desire  to  imitate  him.  We  remained  sii  years  together 
at  Munster,  and  as  ray  father  knew  of  our  intimacy,  ho  pro- 
posed  to  an  not  to  scparnic,  bat  Umt  lie  should  Im  my  trsrel' 
ling  companion,  and  that  ho  wonld  pay  his  expenses. 

Wo  were  sent  to  Cologne  to  continao  onr  studies.  It  soctned 
to  mo  as  if  1  was  in  a  new  country,  as  we  wcro  released  from  th^ 
petty  tyranny  of  school,  and  began  to  taste  the  sweet  pleasures 
of  liberty.  Perhaps  1  wonld  have  mtsascd  them,  but  for  ths 
prudent  example  of  my  tVicnd.  We  lodged  with  a  professor, 
whooe  wife,  alikough  somewhat  advanced  In  years,  possessed  a 
lively  disposition,  and  her  two  daughters  united  an  equal  vlra- 
city  of  temper,  with  a  very  discreel  behaviour.  Afler  sapper, 
we  gvaerslly  passed  some  bonra  In  play,  or  we  weut  to  a  garden 
by  the  gate  to  walk. 

Tbi.'f  pleonnt  soHely  conttnned  about  two  years,  when  it 

was  distnrhed  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  Ciiutit  of  .M , 

whose  father  lodged  In  the  same  house  as  we.  Me  had  a  tutor, 
who.  accustomed  to  walk  by  himself,  left  his  pupil  to  his  own 
resooreos.  An  wc  saw  that  hU  time  hung  heavy  on  bis  hoods, 
wo  were,  unfortunately,  tlio  lint  to  projioao  to  liim  to  join  our 
circle,  which  he  accepted  with  plennure. 

Theodore  hod  always  bad  a  place  between  the  two  slslen, 
and  I  mine  between  the  youngest  and  her  mother.     It  wat. 
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now  necessary  to  make  anotber  arrangument,  and  tbe  Baron  of 
Nealioff,  out  of  respect  to  his  rank,  gave  up  to  hiin  the  pluM 
he  occu|)iecl.  I  bad  observed  that  mj  commde  looked  »iib 
loving  eyes  at  tbe  eldest  Bialer,  and  that  when  their  glancM 
met,  slie  coloured  from  modesty.  She  was  a  pretty  hrnoetis, 
with  black  eyes,  and  an  an«ommouly  fair  skin.  It  was  not 
loDg  before  the  count  was  deeply  id  love  with  her,  and  ns  tbt 
eyes  of  a  lover  arc  much  keener  than  those  of  any  other  penon, 
Theodore  soon  perceived  that  he  was  anxiooa  to  win  the  fir 
vour  of  Mariana,  (for  such  was  the  name  or  the  pretty  maiden,) 
and  this  was  a  cause  of  ansioas  concern  to  him. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  most  worthy  friend?"  I 
asked  him  one  evening  as  we  went  to  bed.  "that  yon  anal 
melancholy  for  some  days  past  V  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend,"  Iw 
replied,  "  I  was  born  under  an  unlncky  planet,  I  Bever  koe« 
ray  father,  as  he  died  before  my  birth,  and  there  is  uo  one  hen 
but  yon  who  takes  an  interest  in  my  welfare." 

"But  why  these  sad  reflections F"  I  rejoined;  "my  father 
will  take  care  of  your  future,  and  your  own  cnei^efl  con  snpplj 
what  fortune  lias  denied.  Acknowledge,  Theodore,  it  is  som^ 
tiling  else  that  troubles  yoD,  and  if  I  do  not  fn^atly  err,  tli« 
benutiful  eyes  of  the  fair  Moriaua  have  produced  all  this  coi^^ 
fusion  in  your  lieai't."  ^H 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,"  said  he,  "and  I  am  ready  to  coDfea*^| 
my  weakness.  You  know  how  pleasontjy  the  two  lut  yi^H 
biive  been  passed  in  the  society  of  the  lovely  maidens.  Hy 
heart  was  iuclined  to  Mariana,  and  while  I  thought  it  was  only 
a  hi),'h  esteem  that  I  chcnshed  for  her,  I  now  recognize  it  u  ft 
deep-seated  love.  Tbe  arrival  of  the  yonng  count  excited  a 
fears,  and  much  more,  the  preference  apparently  shown  litia.<| 
Mariana.  I  am  now  racked  with  jealousy,  and  I  perceive  tj 
I  am  deeply  in  love  ;  I  forget  to  eat  and  drink ;  I  pa,ss  the  ni 
without  sleepini;^,  and  I  am  consumed  by  an  internal  fire,  « 
is  wasting  away  my  body." 

"  But  my  dear  Theodore,"  said  I  to  him,  "  how  coald  j" 
wlio  in  all  other  thiuga  have  been  so  prudent,  permit  yonia 
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to  In  itiroked  In  a  paBsion  which  in  prodactWe  of  sach  ctH 
conseqaoQceB  ?  Mariana  is  not  of  yonr  positioa  in  life,  aod 
jou  caDDot  marry  her.  Lei  os  change  onr  rcaidcDcc,  and,  pro- 
bable, oDt  of  sight  of  the  object  of  jgor  passion,  you  will  re- 
eoTor  your  peace  of  mind."  "All  that  you  say,"  he  replied, 
"  is  woU  foanded ;  but  since  when  have  yon  learned  that  love 
reasoned  ?  I  cannot  separate  myself  from  Mariana's  presence, 
without  forgetting  myself;  the  wound  is  too  deep,  and  cannot 
be  healed."  "  But  what  will  yonr  friends  say,"  1  resumed,  "  if 
JOU  become  so  deeply  attached  to  her,  that  yonr  passion  cannot 
be  miti^ted.  Voar  happiness  is  at  slake,  and  you  must  re- 
member those  who  are  dependent  on  yog,  and  your  family, 
whose  interests  will  be  aDucted  by  yonr  conduct." 

"  Tbey  may  do  what  they  please,"  said  he ;  "I  will  nerot 
cease  to  love  the  charming  Mariana." 

ThereopOD  we  wished  each  other  good  night.  I  slept 
soundly,  but  Theodora  did  not  pass  such  a  traoi|uil  night.  I 
found  him  bo  changed  in  tlie  morning,  and  so  depressed  in 
■pirita,  that  1  did  not  renture  to  resume  the  couTursatiun  of 
the  preceding  evening.  We  returned  to  our  studies  and  ex- 
creiict,  and  in  the  evening,  according  to  custom,  we  met  In 
oar  little  circle.  Ho  declined  to  play,  on  account  of  a  head- 
ache, from  which  he  said  he  was  enOering.  During  the  play, 
however,  he  observed  the  eyes  of  Mariana  and  the  count,  and 
he  thooght  be  saw  in  them  a  mutual  love,  which  drove  him  to 
despair.  When  we  went  to  our  chamber,  he  said  to  rac,  "  well, 
do  you  doubt  any  more  of  the  love  which  Mariana  and  the 
connt  entertain  for  each  other.  I  saw  a  hundred  tender  glaarca 
of  the  eye,  and  1  am  more  than  ever  convinctrd  of  my  nnliappi-  . 
Deaa."  "I  saw  notbiag  of  all  this,"  I  rcxponded,  "joalotuy 
mnst  bafe  perrerted  joar  Tiaioo." 

Two  or  tbrte  daji  passed  in  snch  conrcraation.  Onr  pro* 
feasor  gara  as,  and  other  persona,  on  the  occasion  of  Mariana's 
baptismal  day,  a  banquet  En  bin  garden.  When  he  was  in- 
formed of  this,  the  count  honountd  hirr  with  a  boutiuet  and  a 
pnoious  rose  of  diamonds.    Nothing  more  was  needed  to  driva 


diM'.v  ]::<  s '.v.: I'll 
un.'tliiitflv  rail  li 
liail  crivoii  his  a: 
flidit  tlirouL'h  lli 
eon  fusion  tliis  c' 
count  was  carricL. 
Xi'illKT  I,  nor  li 
Tliooilorc,  until  w 
liini.  from  the  islai. 
*  * 

What  is  known 
C«">r>ica.  i'xhil»ils  hi. 
of  the  nd venturer.';  ( 
of  Hueh  I'H  lemliTt 
Casan-jva.  ami  Koi 
])o>i lively  L^reat  eoi 
IMit,  and  Vrederiek 
dations  of  a  new  p( 
like  siorm  lairds,  am 
hum  a!  I  mind. 

It  is  said  that  Th 
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wu  morn  or  leu  eucb  a  clikractcr  as  liimscif — «  knight  or  for- 
taiie.  Theodore  became  lUe  conlUlcntiul  adriscr  or  Alberoni, 
KDil  ho  rose  to  great  iiilliicn»  in  Spain,  where  he  aiDossed  « 
cousiderabic  fortuDC.  After  the  fail  of  his  patroD,  be  attached 
hiraaelf  to  Ri|>perda,  aod  married  a  lad;  of  the  coart  of  the 
Quccu  or  Spain.  Elixabeth  Foroese  of  Spain,  niistresA  of  all 
kinds  of  intrigue,  had  played  a  high  game  to  obtain  an  Italian 
kingdom  for  her  son,  Don  CarloH.  The  world  was  then  a  grvat 
field  of  knight  errantr?,  and  fnll  of  adventafen,  ambitions  pre- 
tenders, visionaries  «nd  fortune-hunters;  among  the  political 
ones  bosidea  those  already  mentioned,  were  Don  Carlos,  of 
Spain,  Charlca  Sluart,  Rakotxy,  Slaniftlaas  LeKcinski,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  great  adventorer  Cliarlcs  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Uonshikoff,  Munich,  Biron,  Maxvppa,  and  I'atkul. 

Theodore's  wifo  was  a  Spaniard,  of  Irish  or  English  descont, 
and  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Uriuond.  Slie  does  not  appear 
to  liare  poaME»ed  anj  remarkable  beauty.  IIu  deserted  her, 
and  it  ia  said  carried  off  with  him  also  her  jewels  and  other 
treasuree. 

Ufl  went  to  I'aris,  where  he  ingratiated  himscir  with  I<aw,  and 
where  he  conlrivcd  to  gain  a  groat  deal  of  money,  by  the  Uifi- 
Rssip]>i  scheme.  A  "  l*are  d»  caeitt "  obliged  him  to  resume 
his  travels,  and  ho  act  out  on  another  tour  of  adrenture  through 
England,  and  Holland,  where  he  gambled,  contracted  debts, 
and  engaKed  in  all  sorts  of  KiwculBtions.  How  he  came  to 
Genoa,  1  hare  related  in  the  hiKtury  of  Corsica ;  his  immeuH) 
loaii  of  debt  no  doubt  n-ndered  n  erowii  a  very  desirable  acqni- 
aition  to  him.  And  thus  we  have  the  astonishing  spcctoclo  of 
A  man  anddonly  rising  to  a  throne,  who  but  a  short  time  before 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  of  his  tailor.  Such  tbiDgs  are 
alone  pumiblc  in  timca  when  all  the  foundations  of  society  are 
•haken.  and  the  world  is  so  confused  by  the  mad  nchemea  of 
sovereigns  and  mien,  tliat  it  is  almost  impoMlblo  to  dislingolsh 
between  genuine  and  prcleodcd  grealneju. 

We  know  that  Theodore  went  to  Oenoa,  and  there  be 
*3 
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formed  close  rt-laliona  with  tlic  exiled  Corsicaus  in  that  citj, 
anJ  first  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  king  of  Corsica;  he 
passed  over  to  Taiiis  from  Genoa.  He  was  taken  yirisoner  in 
Barbary,  which  gave  him  occaaion  to  introduce  a  chain  into 
his  royal  coat  of  arras.  His  praliSc  geniaa  not  only  releaseii 
him  from  impriaonmeiit.  but  also  helped  him  to  the  procuring 
of  means  for  his  expedition  to  Corsica.  He  issned  from  prison 
only  to  ascend  a  throuo. 

From  Corsica,  he  addressed  the  foIlowiD^  letter  lo  his  Vi'eO- 
phalian  cousin,  M.  dc  Drost. 

My  dear  Sir,  and  my  most  esteemed  Cousin, 

The  high  esteem  and  kindness  with  which  yon r  excellency, 
from  my  lenderest  youth  op,  has  always  honoured  me,  inspirw 
me  with  the  hope  that  you  yet  feel  an  interest  in  my  welfare. 
Although  on  account  of  the  diCBcultics  and  embtirrassraents  I 
encountered  from  my  enemies,  I  was  ohjiged  to  (ravel  to  foreign 
parts,  and  was  not  able  lo  inform  my  friends  and  relattres  nf 
my  situation  ;  yet  you  may  rest  assnred  that  I  hare  always  held 
them  in  remembrance,  and  haie  always  sought  an  opportnnitr 
of  being  useful  to  them,  and  of  manifesting  my  gratitade. 
After  many  trials  aud  persecutions  on  their  account,  the  Cof!^^ 
cans  hare  made  me  their  king  and  rider,  since  my  nrrtTol  i 
their  island;  and  in  this  position  I  hope  to  maintain  mys 
&nd  to  be  the  means  of  freeing  them  from  their  opprc 
I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  consin,  if  you  would  send  orer  b 
any  of  my  friends  that  I  might  enable  them  to  participate  % 
my  fortune.  Whateter  may  be  my  success,  with  Ood's  h«M 
I  hope  to  torn  to  the  profit  of  my  kinsmen.  You  no  dot 
have  heard  of  my  misfortunes — of  my  being  taken  prisaner  li 
yenr  on  the  sea,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  from  which  captiviqrl 
however  ancceeded  in  escaping,  after  great  sutfering.  I  r 
to  another  occasion  a  particular  account  of  all  tliat  1 
accomplished,  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  now  I  be^  roa  I 
accept  my  thanks  for  all  your  pust  acts  of  friendship,  and  i 
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whieh  I  ftliull  ever  retain  a  graterol  recollection,  and  to  receive 
the  HAsarancc  tlmt  I  remain 

YoDf  trae  friend  aud  coasin, 

Baron-  of  Ncrnorr, 
Elected  king  of  Corsica,  under  the  title  of  Theodore  the  First 

F.  S.  I  pray  jrou  to  ^ivc  roc  some  news  of  mj  Tamil;  and 
ft-lenda ;  and,  ss  mjr  cleTation  reflects  honour  on  them,  1  hope 
yon  will  assist  me  with  jrour  counsel.  As  I  hare  heard  notiiin^ 
for  many  years  n^om  my  friends  in  llrandenburg,  I  beg  yon  will 
•write  to  them,  and  request  Ihcra  to  inform  me  if  my  uncle  is 
yet  llrint;.  and  vkal  my  cousins  at  Rauschenberg  are  duing. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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TuKOiKtKK  bad  no  sooner  landed  in  Corsica,  and  had  acquired 
ft  certain  fame  in  the  ntorlil,  ihau  the  Ueiioeso  republic  pab- 
lished  tlie  following  jiroclnuiutiun,  describing  him  in  tbo  most 
derogatory  terms. 

Iff,   tht    Dogt,    GorerHvrt    ami   I'raruratori   of  lh»    Rrpublie 

On  belnif  informed  that  the  trading  tocmI  of  an  English 
Captain  Dick  bod  arrired  in  the  liarboar  of  Aleria,  in  onr 
lerrll«ry  of  Corsica,  and  bad  landed  a  notorious  person,  In 
oriental  costume,  who,  in  some  in  com  p  relic  nsiblc  manner,  haa 
gained  ibe  alTccliunN  of  the  beads  of  that  island  and  the  people  \ 
and  who  had  brunght  vrith  him  arms,  powder  and  other  muni- 
Uuiis  uf  war,  and  with  pmniiBes  of  further  aid,  to  enable  blm 
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to  destroy  the  pablic  peace  and  tranqnillily ;  we  hare  takn 
tneiisures  to  instrnct  onreelvcs  and  our  sulijects  of  the  real  cha- 
racter ond  history  of  this  adventurtr.  We  have  discovered 
that  he  ia  of  the  Westpbalian  mark,  and  tliat  he  preteo(!s  to 
the  title  of  Baron  of  Neuhoff,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  alcbemy. 
cabbala  and  astrology— with  the  help  of  which  he  professes  U 
have  discovered  iroportaot  secrets ;  and  that  he  is  merel 
vagabond  person,  without  chanicter  or  estate. 

In  Corsica  he  is  called  Theodore.  With  this  name  be 
to  Paris,  where  he  left  hie  Irish  bom  wife,  whom  Lc  married 
in  Spain,  with  a  child.  During  his  wanderings  aboat  tbe 
world,  be  has  disowned  his  uame  and  place  of  birth.  In  Lon- 
don, he  represented  himself  to  be  a  German,  in  Leghoni,  Ui 
Englishman,  and  in  Genoa,  a  Swede ;  at  one  time  be  called 
himself  Baron  of  Naxacr.  then  of  Sroihmer,  at  another,  of  Nis- 
sen,  Smitberg,  &.c.,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  passports  and 
writings,  dated  and  preserved  in  various  towns. 

Wliilc  he  thus  changed  his  nacne  and  residence,  he  succeeded, 
by  his  crafty  trieks,  in  living  at  the  expense  of  others;  and  it 
h  known  that,  about  1T3T,  he  s(]nandercd  a  sam  of  luoncy  that 
had  Iwen  entrusted  to  him  for  the  enlistment  of  a  German  regi- 
ment, and  that  he  has  practised  similnr  frauds  iu  various  places, 
on  English,  French,  Germans,  and  other  people. 

Whenever  he  has  committed  such  frands,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  himself  concealed.  On  his  departure,  however,  bti 
villaiay  has  come  to  light,  and  has  made  him  quite  notorious, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  a  Gcnnau  cavalier  of  the  30lb 
of  February,  of  this  year. 

But  that  this  is  his  ordinary  course  of  life,  is  evident,  from 
his  conduct  to  the  banker  Jnbak,  of  Leghorn,  whom  be  in- 
duced to  lend  him  five  hnndred  and  fifteen  pieces  of  gold,  on 
the  promise  of  restoring  them  in  Cologne.  When  the  bnnkef 
saw  the  deception,  he  caused  him  to  he  orrested.  In  order  to 
obtain  his  liberty,  he  availed  himself  of  a  shipmaaier,  whom 
persuaded  to  go  his  security,  but  on  his  deliverance  fronu 
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son,  ht  mm  is  ndi  an  cnrcdilcil  stiitp,  lli&t  lie  was  srnt  to  the 
bath  hospitel)  u  a  charity  patient,  for  ri^storniion. 

About  three  mootha  since,  he  went  From  Leghorn  to  TonU, 
with  Ictt«n  of  rccommoDdstion,  &nil  there  ho  set  Uimaelf  np  for 
ft  physici&n,  and  held  many  Mcret  couftrencea  with  the  nnbe- 
lie*ing  pag&ns  of  that  country,  l-'rara  tticm,  be  received  a 
nipply  of  arms  and  niunilioua  of  war,  with  which  he  sailed  fur 
CDmica,  having  as  followen,  Christopher,  brother  of  tlie  doctor 
Buongiorno  in  TuniN,  three  Turks,  among  whom  was  a  certain 
Ualiomct,  wlio  bad  been  a  elaTe  iu  the  Tuscan  galleys,  and 
two  persons  of  Lcghoru,  John  Attiman  and  QioTBoni  Baiidelli. 
wbo  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  a  Por- 
tuguese ecclesiastic,  who  bad  good  reason  for  leaving  Tunis, 
OQ  acconul  of  bis  efil  conduct  there. 

8ncb  is  the  career  of  this  impostor,  from  the  testimony  of 
nnimpMchablc  witnesses,  and  as  he  has  now  undortahcn  to 
pervert  the  iniuds  of  our  subjects,  and  to  induce  them  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  natural  sovereign,  wo  have  resolved 
to  make  known  these  fucts,  and  to  denounce  the  so-called  Baron 
of  Neahoff,  aa  an  exciter  of  insurrection,  a  seducer  of  tlie  people, 
a  tiistorber  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  amenable  to  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law  provided 
for  such  a  crime. 

We  forbid  any  onn  to  hold  intercourso  with  bim,  and  we  de- 
rinre  all  those  who  lend  bim  aid,  as  |iarlici paling  in  hi*  guilt, 
anil  at  liable  to  the  same  condigu  punishment. 

UivcD  in  out  royal  palace,  May  9,  HStt. 

Signod,  Jo*i:pa  Maku. 


I 


This  manifesto  of  the  old  repnblic  produced  no  effect.  Kven 
in  Its  own  city  of  liostia,  tlie  people  wrote  beneath  It,  "  Evviva 
Tendoro  I  Ro  di  Corsica."  Far  from  fneling  ashamed  at  thi* 
exposure.  Theodore  humorously  replied,  "  As  the  Uonoese  de- 
nounce me  as  an  adventurer  and  charlatan,  I  will  Gnt  set  up 
ray  theatre  tn  Bastia." 


g,0  THE    CORSICAS    KIND    TO    THR    DOOR. 

He  issncd,  howerer,  the  following  niosl  amasing  manifesU 
in  reply  to  Hie  Oeiioeae  proclamation. 

Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.    To  (lie  Doge  and  SttuUe  of  Gtwa, 
his  ffreeling ; 

I  was  not  awore  what  a  Gin  of  omission  I  h&A  committed,  id 
neglecting  to  adTise  yonr  high  mighlinesses  of  my  resolalion  with 
regard  to  Corsica,  but  I  deemed  such  a  formality  superQaoos, 
as  I  knew  yon  would  soon  be  informed  of  it  from  other  sonrcw. 

Bui  as  it  appears  you  complain  of  this  slight,  I  deem  it  ni; 
dnty,  as  a  good  neighbour  and  citizen,  to  advise  yon  tlmt  I 
have  changed  my  residence.  Tired  of  the  long  travdliDg  about, 
of  which  you  have  spoken,  I  hoTe  come  to  the  conclasion  tJ) 
nelcct  myself  a  residence  in  Corsica  ;  as  it  lies  id  your  neigh- 
bonrhood,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  my  greetings  by  this 
letter.  Yonr  commissioner  atBastia,  unless  he  deceives  yon 
as  his  predecessors,  will  be  able  to  assure  yoa,  that  I  hare 
taken  the  trouble  to  send  a  sufficient  nnmbcr  of  troops  to  that 
city  to  procure  its  acknowledgment  of  my  neighbourhood. 

The  declaration  mode  by  yon,  that  your  neighbour  is  a  i!i»- 
turber  of  the  general  tranquillity,  and  is  a  deceiver  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  most  eridcnt  lie  that  has  ever  been  published  U 
world  as  truth ;  every  one  knows  that  peace  and  c|utct  hlj 
been  banished  from  Corsica,  for  the  last  seven  years,  by  V 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  your  government.     Your  t 
of  policy,  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  peace,  hare  con 
this  island  with  blood  and  murder. 

Such  was  your  conduct,  and  thus  have  your  agents  destp 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  (j 
stored  by  the  emperor.  This  was  the  condition  of  thic 
that  I  found  existing  on  ray  arrival  here.  But  why  do  f 
seek  to  throw  jour  faults  on  my  shoulders  ?  By  what  lair 
can  it  be  proven  that  such  a  person  as  I  am,  can  be  gnilly  of 
high  treason  ?  Treason  is  the  breach  of  sworn  fidelity  fl 
loyalty,  and  I  have  not  pledged  myself  to  cither     When  vi 
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«Ter  jonr  friend  T  UeavcD  forbid  Limt  I  aiioald  ever  bo  the 
frfciid  of  a  nation  so  uniTcr«nl1]r  dctcMeil  1 

Uul  yon  cndcsrunr  to  prove  tliat  I  have  coraraitted  the  crime 
of  lete  Mttjttti.  The  mere  idea  of  soch  an  accnsation  terrifies 
mu.  Bat  notwithstanding  all  a\j  rcsearchea,  I  cannot  6nd 
whence  70a  derive  your  claim  to  the  title  of  majesty.  Tell 
me,  then,  did  you  receife  U  from  yonr  doge,  or  did  you  capture 
it  on  the  sea,  when  yon  left  your  city  to  the  Mobammcdans,  as 
ft  place  of  refuge,  and  out  of  a  love  of  gain,  attracted  enough 
Turks  there  to  have  overpowered  alt  Christendom  f  Proba- 
bly you  broaght  this  majesty  on  your  shoulders  from  Spain,  or 
It  most  have  come  in  some  sort  of  manner  to  your  country  by 
vessel  from  England,  and  been  delivered  to  your  cititens 
through  an  English  trader,  who  was  thereupon  elected  doge, 
with  a  tetter  addressed  to  the  noble  lord  N.  N.  Doge  of  Oenoa, 
and  dealer  in  general  wares. 

Tetl  me,  iu  the  unmc  of  heaven,  whence  you  have  obtuned 
the  dignity  of  a  monarchy  and  the  royal  title,  as  yonr  repnblic 
waa  formerly  nothing  but  a  horde  of  plundering  pirates.  la  not 
the  name  of  grand  duke,  which  you  have  given  to  your  doge, 
an  improper  title  T  I  am  asanred  that  it  is  contrary  to  tlie 
laws  and  fundamental  articles  of  your  republic,  fur  any  ona  to 
be  a  prince,  and  that  the  people  with  as  little  right  can  be 
called  Bnbjects  by  those  who  govern,  as  in  truth  they  are  not 
ench.  Althongh  you  remain  in  peaceful  potsession  of  yoor 
land,  10  whicli  yon  haic  no  right,  yol  the  people  in  Coru'ca 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to  assert 
their  rights,  have  resolved  to  coat  off  yonr  yoke.  I,  for  my 
part,  shall  join  the  party  to  which  a  late  of  justice  attracts  me. 
And  *»  jon  have  published  me  to  all  tlio  world  as  an  impostor 
ud  deceiver,  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  the  contrary  to  tbo 
opprened  ConEcani,  and  will  couUduiitly  cWlcuge  a  compwi 
•00  bttwcen  yonr  government  and  mine. 

Heonwhile,  retit  aunred  that  my  creditors  will  all  rKeiv« 
Uteir  owD,  oa  yoar  posMWions,  of  which  the  Coraicam  have 
—da  Be  1  prusnt,  are  more  than  cnlBcieat  to  diacbirge  kU  nj  ^ 


I  assure  you,  i 
reputatioa  have  a 
Yet  I  hare  one  favoarl 
conflicts  between  jourB 
yoQ  at  the  bead  of  yoiil 
will  grant  tiiis  requeslB 
letters  of  exchange,  yo^ 
spccaktions,  that  the  s; 
I  do  not  think  I  b 
in  the  Geld,  as  you  do  i 
to  lead  your  armies  to  U 
of  the  great  nations  ofoi 
Given  in  the  camp  Itet 
Tbeodoms  Sebaslianc 
bigb  chancellor  of  the  ki 

Tbia  keen,  sarcaEtic 
government  to  the  qaicl 
tlie  proud  mistress  of  th> 
H  little  community  of  pt 
gates,  and  a  foreign  adn 

The  election  cere  mo  oi 
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to  pass  Ut  his  relatives.  Bnt  tbe  Comirans  only  ^nvo  their 
king  the  title ;  they  k«|it  their  ronstitation. 

It  does  not  appenr  that  the  new  rnlcr  endeavoured  to  beHtow 
vqiieen  ujion  tbe  connlry;  ho  was  probably  too  much  prcBsed 
for  time  to  think  of  iueh  a  dcsitrn.  Ho  established  bimneir  in 
the  bishop's  re&ideoco  at  Cerviono  in  royal  stale,  sorrounded 
by  guards,  and  be  played  the  biug  as  well  as  ir  lie  had  been 
born  in  purple.  It  has  already  been  shown  what  a  princely 
porap  bo  surrounded  himself  with,  and  how  larishly  he  bestowed 
titles  or  nobility  on  bis  courtiers.  Men  and  their  pasHions  arc 
tTorywhere  the  same.  A  man  can  feel  himself  as  much  a  king 
iu  the  dark  rooms  of  a  Tillage  house,  as  in  the  gilded  saloons 
of  the  Louvre,  and  a  duke  of  cliocolade  or  marmalade  at  the 
court  of  a  black  emperor,  will  wear  bis  title  as  proudly  as  a 
duke  of  Alba.  Many  were  the  persons  wbo  resoncd  to  Cerri- 
one,  to  warm  thomselre^  in  the  beams  of  the  new  bud,  and  in 
qucflt  of  houoDrs  and  titles.  In  tho  dirly  mountain  TiUag«,  in  a 
gloomy  and  weather-worn  honse,  ambition  and  intrigue  played 
Iheir  parts,  aa  well  as  at  any  other  of  the  world's  courts. 

One  of  the  acts  of  royol  supremacy  of  Theodore  was  the 
foundation  of  an  onirr  of  kuightbood  ;  for  a  king  niuit  hare  an 
order.  As  I  hare  ulreody  mrnlinutMl,  this  was  called  the  order 
of  liberation.  Its  menibera  wore  an  imposing  costamo;  an 
azure  blue  cloak  and  a  cross ;  in  the  midst  of  the  cross  was  an 
enamelled  and  golden  star,  on  which  was  a  figure  of  Jastice, 
holding  a  pair  of  scales;  beneath  was  a  triangle,  and  in  Its 
centre  a  T;  Id  the  other  band.  Justice  held  a  sword,  under 
irhieh  wu  seen  a  globe,  with  a  crosis  on  it.  Tbe  arms  of  the 
royal  family  wont  engravod  in  a  comer  of  the  sign  of  the  order. 
Every  knight  of  the  order  swore  fealty  lo  the  king  on  land  and 
■ea.  They  were  also  obliged  every  day  to  sing  two  pMlms, 
the  foHielb,  "Lord,  our  refuge:"  and  the  seTeutb,  "In  Ifaao, 
O  Lord,  liare  I  trusted." 

The  few  remaining  coins  of  Theodore,  In  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  on  one  side  show  bis  bm<t,  with  the  inscription :  7i*o- 
^OTM  a.  0.  ananimi  eonMiMU  elactiu  litx  tt  Prinetp*  nymi 


I 
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Cortici ;  on  Ihe  other  side  the  words:  Prudrntia  et  imiutlria 
I'incitur  Tyrannit.  On  olher  coins  is  a  crown  reGting  on  ihrw 
paluia,  with  the  letters  T.  R,,  and  on  the  reverse  the  words pno 
bono  publico  Corfo. 

To  the  execatiooer  also  Theodore  gave  the  necessary  conrt 
charge,  and  many  a  man  he  caused  to  be  eiecnted  whom  he 
deemed  dangerous  to  Mm.  lie  greatly  lessened  himself  in 
the  estimation  of  his  subjects  by  the  execution  of  the  distin- 
gnJslied  Corsican,  Lnccioni  de  Casuccioto.  For  two  years  his 
subjects  adhered  to  him  with  great  fidelity.  This  poor  people, 
in  their  despair,  had  as  earnestly  desired  a  king  as  the  Jews 
once  did,  that  he  might  deliver  them  from  the  Philijitinea. 
When  be  left  the  island  for  the  first  time  they  remained  true  (o 
him,  as  the  following  proclamation  demonstrates. 

"  We  Don  Loaia  Marquis  Ginffuri  and  Dou  Giacinto  Marqais 
Paoli,  first  ministers  and  generals  of  his  majesty  King  Theo- 
dore our  sovereign. 

"  As  soon  as  we  received  the  letters  of  King  Theodore  I.,  oor 
lord,  we  summoned  all  the  people  of  the  provinces,  cilii^,^ 
Tillages  and  castles  of  the  kingdom  to  the  city  of  Cort«,  to  mJ 
general  assembly  touching  the  ordinances  and  commands  of  o^H 
aforenamed  sovereign.     The  assembly  was  for  the  whole  islu^l 
including  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.     All  with 
joy  and  gratitude  received  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  to 
whom  with  one  accord,  as  llieir  supreme  and  legitimate  lord, 
they  swore  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance.     Tbey  likewise 
confirmed  his  cleclion  to  the  throne  of  Corsica,  and  the  right 
of  his  descendants  to  the  succession,  as  was  already  stipulated 
in  the  conrentian  of  Alesiino. 

"  Finally  wc  announce  to  all  whom  it  concerns,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  that  wc  will  always  keep  inviolable  our  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  royal  person  Theodore  the  First ;  and  that  w« 
are  resolved  for  him  to  live  and  die,  and  that  we  will  never  re- 
cognize any  other  lord  than  bim  and  his  legitimate  descendants. 

"  And  that  the  present  act  may  have  all  requisite  force  and 
authority,  wc  have  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the  chancery  of 
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the  kiogdoiD,  and  hare  signed  it  with  onr  oun  baudn,  and 
attested  it  with  the  seal  or  the  kinfrduio. 
"Given  in  Corte,  December  3T,  1737." 


Similar  declarations  were  alao  repeated  in  1739,  when  Theo- 
dore, amid  the  great  rejoicing  of  tliu  people,  ngoia  landed  tu 
Corsica.  On  this  second  voyage  to  Corsica  he  had  nearly  been 
burnt  alive.  The  Oerman  captain  or  the  veasel  had  been  bribed 
to  Mow  him  up.  lu  the  night  Theodore  several  limes  woke  up, 
Tor  he  dreamed  the  vcaacl  was  on  Gre.  The  idea  suggested 
itself  to  him  of  going  with  his  three  aervauts  to  the  cabin  of 
the  captain,  where  he  found  him  actually  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  exploding  the  powder  magazine.  King  Theodore  on 
the  spot  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  ulivc,  which  punigbment 
be  changed  into  hanging  from  the  mast-head  of  the  vessel,  and 
this  was  iramediatcly  csecatcd  on  the  captain. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Theodore's  subsequent  fate  in 
Conica.  After  having  in  vain  songht  to  win  back  again  hia 
island  crown,  he  returned  to  England.  A  wondrous  life-dream 
he  left  behind  him,  In  which  he  had  once  seen  himself  a  crowned 
king  in  a  wild  islnud,  «  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  by 
marquises,  barons,  connls,  cavaliers,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the 
privy  seal,  Ac.  He  neit  appears  as  a  beggar  in  the  debtors' 
Jail  in  Ifondon,  in  which  his  creditors  had  cast  him ;  there  h« 
niminaled  on  his  romance  of  royally  and  his  strange  life  of 
vicissitndcs,  complnining  no  less  bitterly,  and  with  as  much 
anfrniih  of  mind,  of  being  a  martyr  in  bis  London  prison  u 
Kapolcon  of  his  confinement  tji  bis  inland  dungeon  of  8t. 
Helena.  Theodore  also  was  a  king,  a  fallen  greatness,  and  a 
tragic  person.  The  minister,  Walpolc,  started  a  subscription 
in  behalf  of  the  Corsican  king,  anil  procured  his  release  from 
jail.  As  a  merit  of  his  gratitude,  Theodore  presented  him  with 
the  greet  seel  of  his  kingdom.  Like  Napoleon  and  I'aflti,  he 
died  on  Kngliflh  grauud.  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Anne's,  Roho,  London.  The  following  Is  the  inscription  on 
the  alab  that  covers  his  grave. 


CONTRASTS    OP    FORTUNE. 

Noftr  this  pUee  it  intfrnd 

THEODORE  Kwo  or  Corsica 

Who  died  ID  tbii  P*rish 

Docember  XL,  HDCCLTL, 

ImmediMolj  tltsr  Ivaviag 

ThM  Kin^i  Btnch  Prwa, 

By  lbs  BcncSt  of  Ibo  Jcl  o/  /toolnncy  / 

In  conacqaenes  of  wbjcb 

lie  rv'juttrpd  kit  Kinffdum  nf  Cvrtiea 

Far  fl.  (7«  o/Ai-.  Crtdiion! 

Tbo  gTOTc — grcU  tCHhsr— to  •  l«Tel  bringt 

Heio«B  and  beggora,  gallaj  >!■*«  and  Idnpl 

But  THCuonitE  tbia  monil  Iwraed,  ero  dea4; 

Fate  poured  ita  lasiioni  on  bis  liTiag  b««d, 

Bealowcd  &  kingdum  and  danicd  bin  hnsid. 

Hq  was  a  tnao  of  a  singolaTly  bold  and  dariog  natnre 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention,  endowed  with  a  keen  k 
ledge  of  men  and  their  weaknesses,  and  of  inDeiible  firn 
of  purpose.  Of  all  the  adventurers,  he  was  the  moat  i 
mendable,  for  he  endeavoured  to  aid  a  gallant  people  Ja  (b 
defence  of  their  liberty;  and  for  a  time  he  was  a  raluilile 
auxiliary  to  their  cause.  He  esperieneed  the  moat  startling 
contruats  of  hiiwau  fortune  in  his  career — rising  from  insigoiS- 
cance  to  a  throne — and  then  falling  from  all  the  pomps  of 
regal  splendour  to  the  filtliy  dungeon  of  a  LondOD  Jul,  when 
he  could  hardly  procure  bread  enough  to  save  himself  S 
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MABUN*,    AKU   lUTURN  TO   BABTIA. 


Le  dl  ch  'bM  Jelta  >  'dulcl  ibIm  tiU[a.—£)aKH. 

CiRVtoxK  lies  to  the  nortli  of  Alerift,  od  tlie  dcclirltj  of  a 
tnnnntaiii ;  uid  hero  I  regret  not  to  bB?o  Tiailct]  it,  for  it  was 
the  nijal  reeidence  of  Theodore.  The  Iraveilcr  ia  sometimes 
oppressed  by  the  futigoo  of  ttigbt-Beeiug,  and  grows  indifferent 
to  objecU  worth;  of  bis  ettenti«D.  I  saw  Cervioiio  on  the 
heigkti  in  tie  dislsnco,  but  I  gave  it  up  for  the  /nins  of 

Fanber  to  the  oortb  of  Ccrvione,  the  Qolo,  Ibo  grealcit 
riTer  of  tlie  uilaud,  which  drainn  so  man;  villegcK,  empties  into 
the  ten.  The  euinmcr  heat  hait  almost  dried  up  iU  walere. 
On  the  left  bank  of  this  river  stood  the  second  Roman  colony, 
and  which  wag  fonnded  by  Marius.  It  is  curioiu  that  in  this 
bloody  land  of  Corsica,  the  two  blood  avengers  and  mortal 
enemies,  Bylla  and  Marina,  should  hiiTO  inlrodaccd  colonies. 
Their  terrible  names,  saggcstive  of  the  iiioit  fcarfal  borronrs  of 
civil  war  and  revolution,  increase  the  sweltering  opprtaBiveneaa 
of  this  Corsican  atmosphere. 

I  sought  fur  the  ruins  of  Mariana,  which  lie  about  a  mile 
from  the  road,  iu  the  dircctiou  of  the  sea-shore.  As  at  Aleria, 
I  found  a  wide  surface,  covered  with  the  fregmenta  of  walla. 
It  awakcni  sad  feelings  to  wunder  among  thene  raawea  of 
stone,  and  to  tliink  lliat  here  waa  once  a  popnloos  lowu, 
wilhiu  whose  walls  flowed  a  current  of  baman  life  for  ceutoriea 
of  time.  One  would  like  to  strike  the  lyre  of  AmphSon,  and 
again  harmonize  in  eotnbiued  order  the  ruins,  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  jicvplo  nud  the  city.  Fur  of  what  kind  were 
44  ("I) 
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-  ^v.aiui,  art  the  t 
•"'""  "  tbe™  oil,, 
•"'•  I.  well  ,,„s„,.d 
•«i»,.eir™i.r  c„l„„„ 
""  »e  renisiB,  of  ,  l„ 

•f.';^""=»fpr.,er, 
•  Gliding  of  n„,  ,^ 
°nler,  ,„d  .  „|,,^^ 

'•»e'Joli,he..„,.o, 

■'rl«-  no  canonic.  I, 
»"  l«»ple,  fron,  ,|„-„j 

«fM.r»„af„,„  „„_„,, 
"""<'  I  enierri  ll,e  „ 
co„n,.nii,  !,„„„, 
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At  thia  point,  Butla  ag»Iii  tIsm  to  view  in  the  dEstaDce, 
sod  bere  end  my  circoitoiu  wanderings.  To  the  led  rise  the 
blood-djcd  hillH  of  Borgo,  where  many  a  battle  bus  been 
fought,  and  where  the  Corsicans  won  their  last  victory  over 
their  French  oppressors.  Farther  on  glimmers  the  qniet,  pic- 
tnresqae  pood  of  Bignglia,  and  beyond  stands  Biguglia  itself, 
the  former  residence  of  the  Genoese  goTcmors.  The  last 
place  before  Bastin  is  Fnria&i ;  iu  gray  castle  stands  in  rains, 
and  iu  walls  arc  coTered  with  the  most  luxuriant  ivy-green 
foliage  and  wild  vines.  Uence,  the  eye  again  sweeps  down 
over  the  toTely  Qolo  plain  to  the  misty  bine  moontains,  which 
WBVo  me  a  parting  farewell,  from  the  interior  of  the  island, 
with  their  fluttering  veil  of  cloud.  A  beautiful,  iulcresling 
Journey  la  now  terminated.  And  here  the  wanderer  pauses  to 
return  thanks  to  the  good  power  which  has  so  kindly  pro- 
tectei)  him,  Yet  it  is  painful  to  separate  from  the  wondrous 
island.  It  has  grown  npon  my  alTectioDB  like  a  friend.  Never 
shnll  I  forgot  its  traD(|nil  valleys,  with  their  olive  groves,  its  en- 
chanting gulfs,  its  lofty,  health-giving  mountains,  with  their 
springs  and  pine  crowns ;  the  cities  and  villages,  with  their 
boRpitoble  people  I 

Yet  another  picture  of  a  Corsican,  representing  his  load  and 
people,  as  be  reposes  under  an  old  olive,  I  will  sketch. 


IHB  STItAKQER, 

nan  wfid  OonkMi  ottlia  Bosniain, 
Why  lloM  thoa  4rauBiBf  la  Ik*  ull**  abwli 
Wilh  •  d<«Ua.liwi«M  (UD  by  Ui;  lU*. 


d  ILjr  wirs  wingt  lawMtoi  m  (ba  *piw^ 


Tb(  (ihHitHa  Bnilrl*,  isd  th«  B>k*d  bMM*. 


Kaarnltis  in  lb*  TtUty  to  dfln  Ik*  ploafk. 
Tka  truiUkl  piUn  (tala  i< 


Aad  thrMlr  a  bappr,  la*d  tu 
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Silrr 


,r  bj  r. 


roT~5  the  thomj  albAtni?, 
Ths  ■aralilied  mjrtl*  in  Injiiiiuies  wUd, 
Tb«  fern  plant  ud  tangled  bnibj  Iblokala, 
Th*  inmaiet  putara  of  tli«  bteek-bkind  goat. 
Th*  Oolo  riTer,  nhokcd  in  1(J  «ntr«r. 
Infect!  the  air  with  peitilenlial  Tapnon 
FsUJ  al'ihe  la  Inboiuing  >utn  lod  b«ML 
Birdf  of  pn7  o'er  lb*  tisT«ller  hoTor, 
As  bo  vrandert  throagb  tbe  padil«i«  ptjio, 
Stumbling  on  tbe  min'd  wallg  nnd  aneloil  fanM 


orn 


Lolbedi 


Up  iLan,  thoa  CnriLeaa,  ftva  ihj  ilumbor 
Donn  ID  iba  plain.  InTcl}  wield  tba  nio. 
The  d«tiiiig  fpadc  and  b«,  aoil  till  tbe  eartlu 
Tbat,  like  a  fraitful  gardeo,  ll  mi;  blooia  t 


TUB  CORSICAH. 

Tbon  itnuger,  iibo  N  (iUben  once  I  mat 
At  Caleaiui*,  tusk  in  eternal  rtrrp. 

Of  comUnt  itartkre  bare  I  nged 
'Uainal  Ibe  iniaden  otaj  iilandbsa*. 
At  Cal  di  Tends  the  Ronaa*  I  rvptdfed, 
Ifbd*!  tntKf  JH  are  stamped  cm  oni  field* : 
The  CanbiKiniin  Hasltobal  hj  na. 
And  the  EiruaFun  hogu  I  dafMCed. 
The  Moor,  ia  qneal  ol  boolT,  bilher  eaina, 
Onr  WITH  and  ehiWrrn  drag^^Bg  {■ramj; 
Yet  I  iriuiled  irilh  and  o'erMtna  hlau 
And  agsia,  I  beard  the  alaran  hnm 
The  «.miDs  or  the  Turk,  the  LonbMd, 
AqiI  tho  fiorce  AnLgoocM  aanmiiiM: 

I  wept  nut— for  frcvdora  j-el  rentilned  i 

Then  oame  the  Ocnowe— O,  hMry  cutm  ! 

IlsUAbonDdiU  child  in  fttlcn  *• 

A*  aith  piiy  look'il  Ihoa  on  a;  < 

Tho  deHrt  plunf .  and  oafreqneBt 

Tha  cnuihliDg  cilj  ■■■!«  and  UMi'pvwB  M 
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Know  thai  Oenoa  hM  thli  niia  o*ii>*iI. 
VhMi  on  the  galTi  jon  hwr  Ibg  nandnlln*, 
AdiI  Ihi  TDHTv'i  luPG -Mian dad  wail, 
And  oondtr'it  ■[  Urn  uddentd  mDik, 
Know  III  lbs  tnll  of  flcnaft'i  Iron  ml*. 
Thg  buiilil  maikct,  ripginx  Is  U»  s'l^l^'i 
TcUi  ot  Kloanj,  mqrdimu  nDgcui»> 
T>D|thI  bj  our  uiolgDt,  unrsl(titlD|  f<w. 
Thoto  M«  my  d»»r  eunnliT'i  nou  aod  vninp. 
Dal  a*aa*'t  lumb  long  >lao«  I't*  dng. 
And  banecfarl))  niBj'it  then  u;  In  olhar  InuU, 
Conip*  t  bio  nee — OiiDcw'i  gnta. 
Flern  wu  ihii  Hragglc,  uid  rmtrfal  It*  nd ; 
Far  Hllh;  Idp»  U»  Lndar  sold  mj  lud 
To  tb*  bus  uid  nmnnrleM  king  of  Fnona. 
And  paldlj  on  Iha  biujckln  *idU«I  lbs  world. 
Know,  atfugar,  nt  Ponteooora'*  monnUISi 
PrvrtrUc  Wj  I  nn  Ibi  btoodjr  dald, 
TdUI  up  (ha  atHp  I  dnggwl  n;  Unping  limb*. 
Now  ui  I  Uni  wllh  thii  long-proUHted  atrifa. 
And  lli*Teriir*  r«at  I  'naitb  Iho  oUri'i  ahsda. 


THE   STBAKGBtt. 

CovpauiiiaMlDg  tbj  Md  ttittorj, 

I  WMUd  sot  fvproBohtUIr  of  Ibw  *p««k. 

TkoQ  waulad  toldUr  of  tnniam'i  eaoM, 

Thea  dlUd  oTdnlb  ud  Um  BonraidML 

RMt  DO*  I  Fdt  Ihroflgh  Karopa^  lon|E>  gloomj  nlgb^ 

Tbm  niana  kapt  fnilbnit  ■■trh  on  Ibjr  nxki. 

And.  ilngla-banded.  fooghl  for  hamui  rigbt*. 

Vbra  daxfc  appraoiun  liroodad  o'ar  Ilia  world. 

Pmbi  bu  ipabtn  at  tbj  graat  mm««Iot>, 

or  Ibair  llon-bHrU  uid  glorioai  daoda, 

And  lung  ahnll  fUnnpiBro'i  sotirBKB 

And  Paoli'*  wiadum  b«  ruaanbai'd. 

OAan  bH  my  bout  with  borror  tNMblad 

Al  kMring  of  Ibj  anrage  doada  of  Uoodf 

Yel  thy  honile  (piril  nui'd  mj  *obI 

To  obllTion  of  nil  cIh  Ibu  tbr  rlrtw*. 

OlUn  bar*  I  noa'd  OB  Ibj  Irnn  nttai*, 

Knd*  uid  «•*■■•,  bal  frva  nod  buld  a* 

Tb*  nonnisln  bwrlm  or  Itij  natlre  luuL 

PuvwbII,  IfaMi  Csnlranl  aiij  llaaroB 
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Kawird  Ih;  ho»pilab1s  gifU  of  fruit. 
Thy  irinD'a  refreshing  drsngbti,  ihy  maf '•  « 
M«y,  yaar  by  yunr,  Ihy  oUtb  riahar  yllM, 
Tby  prociooa  guden's  goldeo  ftatU  »««>*■;, 
And  Lbe  bruitd  plains  wilh  thiok'nlng  crop!  nipaod. 
Riar  up  tby  sods  like  Umlr  herois  linr, 
Tby  daughbin  cbula  M  their  mDunUln  tUttMi, 
Tree  from  polluting  touoh  oT  QtUie 
Human,  and  ~  -   -  -  ^^  ^ilea. 

FmwBll,  bta<  g  may  Uiu  falhsM' 

'  TirCauifainB  rirwiiu. 

And  Sunpian  nilbei  e*«r 

By  proadly  ai  WIJMUL 
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tnmt  rmOci.  In  ljTpi>(niplij.  pafxr.  ud  Undliw,  II  alll  bt  mataUrt  mm  »  bnuiut 
fpHlwii  td  lb*  prodoelj  oT  Um  Amarlcu  tnolt  tibta. 

"  Tb«  tivl  t  nf  nftrt™'*  nil]oanfi1)t««]  Wof%t  IB  ftrnmH,  ud  ■apaHbllj  <rf  Ih*  IV^jntm 
OrfauMm.  nnnMl  Ikll  lu  tv  biMfcUl  ID  III  rrnrnt  Kbu  u*  nltrlnn  uu  irlinllAc  punulu. 
■nl  IS  kIL  vbs  .r*  ■bimM  <>•  tii«Hlri<l  llWl  Inilk  oT  vlubnt  ttixt.     Tbilr  Ki-nm)  im- 

iBl'lWHllBiHWHbaiwwbleblwtaUall  lh>l  ll  bhkIt  aflbi  oalun  ,.r  lir|'>Ui»li,«l>U* 

Ri>>n  with  laiBiMU  4M»MOH  iBibsHUiL.nl,  .  i  r..  i  .11..: 1-b.  nalun  of  lbs 
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J  IB  BBTil  ud  laMlaMixl  iinihi-ipnir.  ■»  nil  i-u  un-Hrltond  itMMlr 

IBMB(|*<OT«rib>iWMiUtaaiirilHBu(in(u>  m.Uul.  U.111  tbi  niun  unilUt  pni-r. 
rBMMU»ltH4Ifa*Uina(lbaw*M>l  SBlnMlaKiBBrBL  Tlx  rMrll  of  Uh  Ib- 
W|*ifl'»'*fc;*»'«|i"*"— l"BirHt  bhb'i  IbIbIWIuiiJ  Hluni  II  irftai  •  uw  ms 
■On  H  UlWMM  Ib  U>  bbhbH  of  tntb:  uhI  Uh  mr*  nHapl«lil)>  [tali  •(■Irll  I* 

UBBiBad.  IkB  Bai*  *aU  n  b>  (Budad  (Ma  lb*  mnBtw  or  endaUtr  m  Uw  as*  bud 

U«  iBMlrfBBQP  M  OitMbw. 
-W*  Bar  aaJUf  aaiB,  ttal.  W  tMsf  lb*  IsdHtln  Pbllnniilir  to  Ot  wotld.  Iflnl 

B*Ba»B>pnHdaMa(lttBdMi&Ml  baaahrtoni  uil  bu  iBrtKlT  doDi  bta  put  Umnb 

f»a«iHtbBfc«l  Iriuahgt  all  tntb.  ■ImiIi-i  oalanL  or  bhtbI  ud  luUllKtiiBl.  nm 

•BiTlkaaiBlHraf  aai«,tallB  •aaaiwfaMa  IteklBdlBdcaBlH— TKInii,  iliootli -hnn 
Hhttkaiuaatadkidjaf  (MMa,btl>btha<iia»lpl>rH,  aad  nllaMd  1°  lb*  bur  BlBdiL 
•*BnkBn>lMidlUBbi»lla^*adMvBbM.«lthBfHT>4alaadin>nbo.lsUi>iiM«aital 
»1Bw  JitTillBiB  aBdpatfcWlBB.-"— £ani  Orm^tmm. 

•At  laaslh  iMftmA  Iba  phBaaapbir  aba  »fBalalB-d  a  nn  |ihll«Bt>)i;.  RaiBapilBs 
*»>■■■»  MlBih.M.<bi«Bi>B«Ul— at  whtlaatlaaatHBHT.    II*  »•  ■  iHinlBiVlaft 

■  l«linw|iilaidaltl by  Mill   ThaK^anrijnd  RaKiB  la  Ruivnl  w iUi  tl>«  "rVMlliT 

•r  (Kb •■•. aMlla H  vatBllar  IB bua  aavaaibaicf  8taBkR«i>  Lo  ibe  wiri.  »•  UDi4«al> 
Ifc  tub*  B<  Blt^a  >■  bU  Wta  »Hii4bm.  bat  faallJlB  hli  fcnr  Ifui  toinruiK^a     nil 

■^■ifc  M  IbmL'— VAnaH 

'iraBfBBwarnMfcd  Uwb  *■  wa  tod  mda  ta  iiimH,  lotn)  a  piihllablBc  I 
tba  SBBlrj  rBtUsf  talk  a  pBblMBUH  UKa  Uh  Cobi^w  HocIu  at  Lord  BaBm,  U 
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